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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE present edition of the " Domestic Medicine," claims no 
other pre-eminence over former impressions, than that it is a copy of 
the Author's last revisal. 

From an examination of the several revised editions of this work, which 
have been published in the United States, it appears, a particular defer- 
ence has been shewn to the Author's opinion, and the improvements 
to be chiefly in addition. From this consideration, which no doubt 
originated, "not only from the correctness of the Author's principles and 
practice, but from the deservedly high estimation in which the public- 
hold the original work, the Publisher of the present impression was in- 
duced not to admit of any alterations. — The articles which have been 
added to this edition, from the sources whence they havq been derived, 
whether original or selected, will no doubt enhance its value. 

The new matter in the body of the Work, is marked with a Section, 
and that of the Notes will readily be distinguished by the letters, a. f- 



ADVERTISEMENT BY DR. BUCHAN. 



THE Author, having been in constant practice since the first ap- 
pearance of this Book, has taken occasion in the later Editions through 
which it has passed, to improve many articles which were inserted with 
less accuracy in the more early impressions. To the preceding Edition 
was added a Chapter on Diet, recommending a method of living less 
expensive, and mose conducive to health, than the present. Several 
other improvements have been also made in the form of notes to illus- 
trate the text, or put people on their guard in dangerous situations, and 
prevent fatal mistakes in the practice of medicine, which, it is to be re- 
gretted, are but too common. 

Although the Domestic Medicine was never intended to supersede 
the use of a Physician, but to supply his place in situations where medi- 
cal assistance could not easily be obtained ; the Author is sorry to ob- 
serve, that the jealousies and fears of some of the Faculty have prompted 
them to treat the Work in a manner very unbecoming the Professors of 
a liberal science : notwithstanding this injurious treatment, convinced 
of the utility of his plan, he shall spare no pains to make it more useful ; 
determined that neither interest nor prejudice shall ever deter him from 
exerting his best endeavours to render the Medital Art more extensivelg 
beneficial to Mankind. 

New-Store Street, Bedford Square, ) 
Jime 4, 179$. J 



PREFACE. 



WHEN I first signified my intention of publishing the following 
sheets, I was told by my friends it would draw on me the resentment 
of the Faculty As I never could entertain such an unfavourable idea, 
I was resolved to make the experiment, which indeed came out pret- 
ty much as might have been expected. Many whose learning _and libe- 
rality of sentiments do honour to medicine, received the book in a 
manner which at once shewed their indulgence and the fa lsity of the 
opinion that every physician tvish.es to conceal his art; while the more 
selfish and narrow-minded, generally the most numerous m every pro- 
fession, have not failed to persecute both the book and its author. 

The reception, however, which this work has met with from the 
Public, merits my most grateful acknowledgments. As the best way 
of expressing these, I have endeavoured to render it more generally 
useful, by enlarging the prophylaxis, or that part which treats of pre- 
venting diseases; and by adding many articles which had been en- 
tirely omitted in the former impressions. It is needless to enumerate 
these additions ; I shall only say, that I hope they will be found real 
improvements. ■ __ c ... 

The observations relative to Nursing and the Management of chib 
dren, were chiefly suggested by an extensive practice among infants, 
in a large branch of the Foundling Hospital, where I had an oppor- 
tunity not only of treating the diseases incident to childhood, but like- 
wise of trying different plans of nursing, and observing their effects. 
Whenever I had it in my power to place the children under the care 
of proper nurses, to instruct these nurses in their duty, and to be sa- 
tisfied that they performed it, very few of them died ; but, when from 
distance of place, and other unavoidable circumstances, the children 
were left to the sole care of mercenary nurses, without any person to 
iustruct andsuperintend them, scarce any of them lived. 

This was so apparent, as with me to amount to a proot ot the fol- 
lowing melancholy fact : That almost one half of the human species 
perish, in infancy, by immoper management or neglect: 1 his reflection 
has made me often wish to be the happy instrument of alleviating the 
miseries of those suffering innocents, or of rescuing them from an un- 
timely grave. No one, who has not had an opportunity of observing 
them, can imagine what absurd and ridiculous practices still prevail m 
the nursing and management of infants, and what numbers of lives are 
by that means lost to society. As these practices are chiefly owing 
to ignorance, it is to be hoped, that when nurses are better informed, 
their conduct will be more proper. 

The application of medicine to the various occupations ot lite has 
been in general the result of observation. An extemive practice for 
several years, in one of the largest manufacturing towns in England, 
afforded mc sufficient opportunities of observing the injuries which 
those useful people sustain from their particular employments, and 
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likewise of trying various methods of obviating such injuries. The 
success which attended these trials was sufficient to encourage this 
attempt, which I hope will be of use to those who are under the ne. 
cessity of eating their bread by such employments as are unfavourable 
to health. 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far less to insinuate that even 
those arts, the practice of which is attended with some degree of 
danger, should not be carried on ; but to guard the less cautious and 
unwary against those dangers which they have it in their power to 
avoid, and which they often, through mere ignorance, incur. As 
every occupation in life disposes those who follow it to some parti- 
cular diseases more than to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know these, in order that people may be upon their guard against 
them. It is always better to be warned of the approach of an enemy, 
than to be surprised by him, especially when there is a possibility of 
avoiding the danger. 

The observations concerning Diet, Air, Exercise, &c. are of a 
more general nature, and have not escaped the attention of physi- 
cians in any age. They are snbjects of too great importance, how- 
ever, to be passed over in an attempt of this kind, and can never be 
sufficiently recommended. The man who pays a proper attention 
to these, will seldom need the physician ; and he who does not, 
will seldom enjoy health, let him employ as many physiciaus as he 
pleases. 

Though we have endeavoured to point out the causes of diseases, 
and to put people upon their guard against them, yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that they are often of such a nature as to admit of being 
removed only by the diligence and activity of the public magistrate. 
We are sorry, indeed, to observe, that the power of the" magistrate is 
seldom exerted in this country for the preservation of health. The 
importance of a proper medical police is either not understood, or lit- 
tle regarded. Many things highly injurious to the public health are 
daily practised witj impunity, while other3 absolutely necessary for its 
perservation, are entirely neglected. 

Some of the public means of preserving health are mentioned in the 
general prophylaxis, as the inspection of provisions, widening the 
streets of great towns, keeping them clean, supplying the inhabitants 
with wholesome water, &c. ; but they are passed over in a very curso- 
ry manner. A proper attention to these would have swelled this vol- 
ume to too large a size; I have therefore reserved them for the subject 
of a future publication. 

In the treatment of diseases, I have been peculiarly attentive to 
regimen. The generality of people lay too much stress upon Medi- 
cine, and trust too little to their own endeavours. It is always in the 
power of the patient, or of those about him, to do as much towards 
his recovery as can be effected by the physician. By not attending to 
this, the desigus of medicine are often frustrated ; and the patient, by 
pursuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only defeats the Doctor's en- 
deavours, but renders them dangerous. I have often known patients 
killed by an error in regimen, when they were using very proper me- 
diciues. It will be said, the physician always orders the regimen when 
lie prescribes a medicine. I wish it were so, both for the honour of the 
faculty and the safety of their patients : but physicians, as well as other 
people, are too little attentive to this matter. 
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Though many reckon It doubtful whether physic is beneficial or 
hurtful to mankind, yet all allow the necessity and importance, of a pro- 
per regimen in diseases. Indeed the very appetites of the sick prove 
its propriety. No man in his senses, ever imagined that a person in 
a fever for example, could eat, drink, or conduct himself in the same 
manner as one in perfect health. This part of medicine, therefore, is 
evidently founded in Nature, and is every way consistent with reason 
and common sense. Had men been more attentive to it, and less soli- 
citous in hunting after secret remedies, Medicine had never become an 
object of ridicule. 

This seems to have been the first idea of Medicine. The ancient 
physicians, acted chiefly in the capacity of nurses. They went very 
little beyond aliment in their prescriptions ; and even this they general- 
ly administered themselves, atteuding the sick for that purpose through 
the whole conrse of the disease ; which gave, them an opportunity not 
only of marking the changes of diseases with great accuracy, but like- 
wise of observing the effects of their different applications, and adapting 
them to the symptoms. 

The learned Dr. Aibuthnot asserts, that by a proper attention to 
those things which are almost within the reach of every body, more 
good and less mischief will be done in acute diseases, than by medi- 
cines improperly and unseasonably administered ; and that great 
cares may be effected in chronic distempers, by a proper regimen of the 
diet only. So entirely do the Doctor's sentiments and mine agree, that 
I would advise every person, ignorant of physic, to confine his practice 
solely to diet, and the other parts of regimen ; by which means he may 
often do much good, and can seldom do any hurt. 

This seems also to have been the opinion of the ingenious Doctor 
Huxam, who observes, that we often seek from Art what all-bounti- 
ftil Nature most readily, and as effectually, offers us, had we diligence 
and sagacity enough to observe and make use of them ; that the 
dietetic part of Medicine is not so much studied as it ought to be ; and 
that though less pompous, yet it is the most natural method of curing 
diseases. 

To render this book more generally useful, however, as well as more 
acceptable to the intelligent part of mankind, I have in most dis- 
eases, besides regimen, recommended some of the most simple and 
approved forms of medicine, and added such cautions and directions 
as seemed necessary for their safe administration. It would no doubt 
have been more acceptable to many, had it abounded with pompous 
prescriptions, and promised great cures in consequence of their use; 
but tins was not my plan: I think the administration of medicines 
always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much rather teach 
men how to avoid the necessity of using them, than how they diould 
be used. 

Several medicines, and those of considerable efficacy, may be ad- 
ministered with great freedom and safety. Physicians generally tri- 
fie a long time with medicines before they learn their proper use. 
Many peasants at present know better how to use some of the most 
important articles in the materia medica, than physicians did a centu- 
ry ago ; and doubtless the same observations will hold with regard to 
others some time hence. Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be used with safety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon it, 
I have taken care to recommend it ; but where it was either highly 
dangerous, or not very necessary, it is omitted. 
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I have not troubled the reader with an useless parade of quotation)! 
from different author, but have in general adopted their observations 
where my own were cither defective, or totally wanting. Those to 
whom I am most obliged are, Ramizini, Arbnthnot, and Tissot ; the 
last of which, in his Avis du peuple, comes the nearest to my views 
of any author which I have seen. Had the Doctor's plan been as 
complete as the execution is masterly, we should have had no occasion 
for any new treatise of this kind soon ; but by confining himself to 
the acute diseases, he has in my opinion omitted the most useful part 
of his subject. People in acute diseases may sometimes be their 
own physicians ; but in chronic cases, the cure must ever depend chief- 
ly upon the patient's own endeavours. The Doctor has also passed 
over the Prophylaxis, or preventive part of medicine very slightly, 
though it is certainly of the greatest importance in such a work. He 
had no doubt his reasons for so doing ; and I am so tar from finding 
fault with him, that I think his performance does great honour both to 
his head and his heart. 

Several other foreign physicians of eminence have written on near- 
ly the same plan with Tissot, as the Baron Van Swienten, physician 
to their Imperial Majesties, M. Rosen, first physician of the king- 
dom of Sweden, &c. ; but these gentlemen's productions have never 
come to my hand. I cannot help wishing, however, that some of our 
distinguished countrymen would follow their example. There still 
remains much to be done on this subject, and it does not appear to 
me how any man could better employ his time or talents, than in era- 
dicating hurtful prejudices, and diffusing useful knowledge among the 
people. 

I know some of the faculty disapprove of every attempt of this na- 
ture, imagining that it must totally destroy their influence. But this 
notion appears to me to be as absurd as it is illiberal. People in dis- 
tress will always apply for relief to men of superior abilities, when 
they have it in their power ; and they will do this with far greater 
confidence and raadtness when they believe that medicine is a rational 
science, than when they take it to be only a matter of mere conjecture. 

Though I have endeavoured to render this Treatise plain and useful, 
yet I found it impossible to avoid some terms of art, but those are in 
general either explained, or are such as most people understand. In 
short, I have endeavoured to conform my style to the capacities of 
mankind in general ; and, if my readers do not flatter either them- 
selves or me, with some degree of success. On a medical subject, 
this is not so easy a matter as some may imagine. To make a shew 
of learning is easier than to write plain sense, especially in a science 
which has been kept at such a distance from common observation. 
It would however be no difficult matter to prove, that every thing 
valuable in the practical part of medicine is within the reach of com- 
mon abilities. 

It would be ungenerous not to express my warmest acknowledg- 
ments to those gentlemen who have endeavoured to extend the useful- 
ness of this performance, by translating it into the language of their 
respective countries. Most of them have not only given elegant trans- 
lations of the book, but have also enriched it with many useful obser- 
vations, by which it is rendered more complete, and better adapted to 
the climate and the constitutions of their countrymen. To thelearned 
Dr. Duplanil of Paris, physician to the Count d'Artois, I lie under par-' 
ticular obligations ; as this gentlemau has not only considerably enlarg- 
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ed my treatise, but, by his very ingenious and usefnl notes, has rendered 
it so popular on the Contiuent, as to occasion its being translated into 
all the languages of modern Europe. 

I have only to add, that the book has not more exceeded my expec- 
tations in its success, than in the effects it has produced. Some of the 
most pernicious practices, with regard to the treatment of the sick, have 
already given place to a more rational conduct ; and many of the most 
hurtful prejudice?, which seemed to be quite insurmountable, have in a 
great measure yielded to better information. Of this a stronger instance 
cannot be given than the inoculation of the small pox. Few mothers, 
some years ago, would submit to have their children inoculated even 
by the hand of a physician ; yet nothing is more certain, than that of 
late many of them have performed this operation with their own hands ; 
and as their success has been equal to that of the most dignified inocu- 
tetors, there is little reason to doubt that the practice will become gene- 
ral. "Whenever this shall be the case, more lives will be saved by inoc- 
ulation alone, than are at present by all the endeavours of the Faculty. 
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-I HE improvements in Medicine, since the revival or' learning, have 
by no means kept pace with those of the other arts. The reason is ob- 
vious. Medicine has been studied by few, except those who intended 
to live by it as a business. Such either from a mistaken zeal for the 
honour of Medicine, or to raise their own importance, have endeavour- 
ed to disguise and conceal the art. Medical authors have generally 
written in a foreign language ; and those who were unequal to this 
task, have even valued themselves upon couching, at least, their pre- 
scriptions, in terms and characters unintellible to the rest of mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which soon happened after the resto- 
ration of learning,' engaged the attention of mankind, and paved the 
way for that freedom of thought and enquiry, which has since prevail- 
ed in most parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. Every 
man took a side in those bloody disputes ; and every gentleman, that 
he might distinguish himself on one side or other, was instructed in 
Divinity. This taught people to think and reason for themselves in 
matters of religion, and at last totally destroyed that complete and 
absolute dominion which the clergy had obtained over the minds of 
men. 

The study of Law has likewise, in most civilized nations, been just- 
ly deemed a necessary part of the education of a gentleman. Every 
gentleman ought certainly to know at least the laws of his own country; 
and, if he wpre also acquainted with those of others, it might be more 
than barely an ornament to him. 

The different branches of Philosophy have also of late been very 
universally studied by all who pretended to a liberal education. The 
advantages of this are manifest. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and superstition, fits it for the investigation of truth ; induces habits of 
reasoning and judging properly ; opens an inexhaustable source of enter- 
tainment ; paves the way to the improvement of arts and agriculture; 
and qualifies men for acting with propriety in the most important sta- 
tions of life. 

Natural History is likewise become an object of general attention ; 
and it well deserves to be so. It leads to discoveries of the greatest 
importance. Indeed agriculture, the most useful of all arts, is only a 
branch of Natural History, and can never arrive at a high degree of 
improvement where the study of that science is neglected. 

Medicine however, has not, as far as I know, in any country, been 
reckoned a necessary part of the education of a gentleman. But surely 
no sufficient reason can be assigned for this omission. No science lays 
open a more extensive field of useful knowledge, or affords more ample 
entertainment to an inquisitive mind. Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
and the Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural History, and arc 
fraught with such amusement and utility, that the man who entire- 
ly neglects them has but a sorry claim either to taste or learning. It' 
a gentleman has a turn for observation, says an excellent aud sensible 
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writer,* sore'y the natural history of his own species is a more interes- 
ting subject, and presents a more ample Held for the exertion of genius, 
than the natural history of spiders and cock le-f hells. 

We do not mean that every man should become a physician. This 
would be an attempt as ridiculous as it is impossible. All we plead for 
is, that men of sense and learning should be so far acquainted with the 
general principles of Medicine, as to be in a condition to derive from it 
gome of those advantages with which it is fraught ; and at the same time 
to guard themselves against the destructive influences of ignorance, 
superstition and quackery. m 

As matters stand at present, it is easier to cheat a man out of his life 
than of a shilling, and almost impossible either to detect or punish 
the offender. Notwithstanding this, people still shut their eyes, 
and take every thing upon trust that U administered by any Pretender 
to medicine, without daring to ask him a reason for any part of his 
conduct. Implicit faith, every where else the object of ridicule, is 
still sacred here. Many of the faculty are no doubt worthy of all the 
confidence thai can be reposed in them ; but as this can never be the 
character of every individual in any profession, it would certainly be 
for the safety, as well as the honour of mankind, to have some check 
upon the conduct of those to whom they entrust so valuable a treasure 
asbe&'th. 

The veil of mystery, which still hangs over Medicine, renders it not 
only a conjectural, but even a suspicious art. This has been long ago 
removed from the other sciences, which induces many to believe that 
medicine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair and candid ex- 
animation. Medicine, however, needs only to be better known, in or- 
der to secure the general esteem of mankind. Its precepts are such as 
every wise man would chuse to observe, and it forbids nothing but what 
is incompatible with true happiness. 

Disguising Medicine not only retards its improvement as a science, 
but exposes the profession to ridicule, and is injurious to the true inter- 
ests of society. An art founded on observation never can arrive at any 
high degree of improvement, while it is confined to a few who make u 
trade of it. The united observations of all the ingenious and sensible 
part of mankind, would do more in a few years towards the improve- 
ment of Medicine, than those of the Faculty alone in a great many. 
Any man can tell when a medicine gives him ease as well as a physician; 
and if he only knows the name and dose of the medicine, and the name 
of the disease, it is sufficient to perpetuate the fact. Yet the man who 
adds one single fact to the stock of medical observations, does more 
real service to the art, than he who writes a volume in support of some 
favourite hypothesis. 

Very few of the valuable discoveries in medicine have been made by 
physicians. They have in general either been the effect of chance or 
of necessity, and have been usually opposed by the Faculty; till every 
one else was convinced of their importance. An implicit faith in the 
opinions of teachers, an attachment to systems and established forms, 
and the dread of reflections, Mill always operate upon those who follow 
medicine as a trade. Few improvements are to be expected from a 
man who might ruin his character and family by the smallest deviation 
from aa established rule. 

* Observations on tie Duties and Offices of a Physician. 
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If men of letters, kays the antlior of the performance quoted above, 
were to claim their right of inquiry into a matter that so nearly concerns 
them, the good effects on medicine would soon appear. Such men 
would have no separate interest from that of the art. They would de- 
tect and expose assuming Ignorance under the mask of Gravity and 
Importance, and would be the judges and patrons of modest merit. 
Not having their understandings perverted in their youth by false the- 
ories, unawed by authority, and unbiassed by interest, they would can- 
vass with freedom the most universally received principles in medicine, 
and expose the uncertainty of many of those doctrines, of which a phy- 
sician dares not so much as seem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought against laying open medi- 
cine, which does not apply with equal, if not greater force to religion ; 
yet experience has shewn, that since the laity have asserted their right 
of inquiry into these subjects, Theology, considered as a science, has 
been improved, the interests of real religion have been promoted, and 
the clergy have become a more learned, a more useful, and a more 
respectable body of men, than they ever were in the days of their 
greatest power and splendour. 

Had other medical writers been as honest as this gentleman, the art 
had been upon a very different footing at this day. Most of them extol 
the merit of those men who brought Philosophy out of the schools, and 
subjected it to the rules of common sense. But they never consider 
that medicine, at present, is in nearly the same situation as philosophy 
was at that time, and that it might be as much improved by being 
treated in the same manner. Indeed no science can either be rendered 
rational or useful, without being submitted to the common sense and' 
reason of mankind. These alone stamp a value upon science ; and 
what will not bear the test of these ought to be rejected. 

I know it will be said, that diffusing medical knowledge among the 
people might induce them to tamper with medicine, and to trust to their 
own skill instead of calling a physician. The reverse of this however 
is true. Persons who have the most knowledge in these metters, are 
commonly most ready both to ask and to follow advice, when it is ne- 
cessary . The ignorant are always most apt to tamper with medicine, 
and have the least confidence in physicians. Instances of this are daily 
to be met with among the ignorant peasants, who, while they absolute- 
ly refuse to take a medicine which has been prescribed by a physician, 
will swallow with greediness any thing that is recommended to them 
by their credulous neighbours. Where men will act even without 
knowledge, it i; certainly more rational to afford them all the light we 
can, than to leave, them entirely in tbo dark. 

It may also be alleged, that laying medicine more open to mankind 
would lessen (heir faith in it. This would indeed be the case with re- 
gard to some; but it would have a quite contrary effect upon others. I 
know many people who have the uimost dread and horror of every 
thing prescribed by a physician, but who will nevertheless very readily 
take a medicine which they know, and whose qualities they are in some 
measure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, that the dread arises 
from the doctor, not from the drug. Nothing ever can or will inspire 
mankind with an absolute confidence in physicians, but an open, frank, 
and undisguised behaviour. While the least shadow of mystery remains 
in the conduct of the Faculty, doubts, jealousies and suspicions, will 
arise in the minds of men. 

No doubt cases will sometimes occur, where a prudent physician 
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may find it expedient to disguise a medicine. The whims and hu- 
mours of men .mist be regarded by those who mean to do them ser- 
vice ; but this can never affect the general argument hi favour of can- 
dour and openness. A man might as wc : l allege, because there are 
knaves and fools in the world, that he ought to take every one he meets 
for such, and to treat him accordingly. A sensible physician will al- 
ways know where disguise is necessary ; but it ought never to ax«pear 
on the face of his general conduct. 

The appearance of m\ stery in the conduct of N physicians not only 
renders their art suspicious, but lays the foundations of Quackery, 
which is the disgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be more 
different than that of the honest physician and the quack yet they 
have generally been very much confounded. The line between them 
is not ufricientiy apparent; at least is too fine for the general eye. 
Few persons are able 10 distinsuish sufficiently be ween the conduct of 
that man who administers a secret medicine, and trim who writes a pre- 
sent ion in mystical characters and an unknown tongue. Thus he 
conduct of the honest physician, which needs no disguise, gives a (auc- 
tion to that of the villain, whose sole consequence depends upon 
secrecy. 

No laws will ever be able to prevent qnackery, while people believe 
that the quack is 18 honest a man, and as well qualified, as the physician. 
A very snail degree of medical kno. It dte,ho>vevt r, would be sufficient 
to break tins spell; and nothing else can < ffec ually undeceive them. 
It is the ignorance and cied.ui.y of the multitude, wi h regard to medi- 
cine, which renders them such an ea y prey to every one v ho has the 
hardiness to a' tack them on this quarter. Nor can the evil be remedi- 
ed by any other means but i»y mat Big them wiser. 

The mosi effectual waj to d. sir- y quackery in any art or science, is 
to diffuse the knowledge of it anion., mankind. Did physicians write 
their prescriptions in the comu.o language of he country, and explain 
then intentions to the patient, as far as he could understand tin u, it 
would enable him o know when the medicine had the desired effect; 
would impure him wirth absolute confluence in ti;c physician ; and 
would make him dread and detest every man Mho pretended (o cram a 
secret medicine down his throat. 

Men in the different states of society, have very different views of 
the same object Some time ago it was \h> practici of tins country 
for every person to say his prayers in Latin, whether tie knc\> any 
thing of thai language or not. This conduct, though sacred in tlie 
eyes of our ancestors, appears rnlicuious enoui h to us ; and doubtless 
some parts of ouis will seem as strange to posterity. Among these 
we may reckon the present mode of medical prescription, which, we 
venture to affirm, will some time hence appear to have been con plete- 
ly ridiculous, and a very high burlesque upon the common sense of 
mankind. 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is likewise daneerons. 
However capable physicians may be of writing Lfrtm, I am rertato 
siyothecar esavc not always in a condition to read it, anrl that danger* 
ous niisiak< s, in consequence of this, of tn happen. But suppose the 
apothecary ever so able to read the physician's pre er p ion, he is 
genera ly otherwise emp 'oyed,and he business of making tip prescrip- 
tions is let' entirely to the apprentice By tin means lie greatest man 
in the kingdom, even when In ei piny- a first rate' physician, in vea'.ty 
trusts his hie iu the hands of an idle boy, who has not only the chance 
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of being very ignorant, but likewise giddy and careless. Mistakes wilt 
sometimes happen in spite of the greatest care; but, where human lives 
are concerned, all possible methods ought certainly to be taken to pre- 
vent them For this reason, the prescriptions of physicians, instead of 
being couched in mystical characters, and a dead language, ought, in my 
humble opinion, to be conceived in the most plain and obvious terms 
imaginable. 

Diffusing; medical knowledge among the people would not only tend 
to improve the art and to banish (piackery, but likewise to render Medi- 
cine more universally useful, by extending its benefits to society. 
However long Medicine may have been known as a science, we will 
venture to say, that many of its most important purposes to society 
have either been overlooked, or very little attended to. The cure of 
diseases is doubtless a matter of great importance , but the preservation 
of health is of still greater This is the concern of every man, and sure- 
ly what relates to it ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as 
possible. It is not to be supposed, that men can be sufficiently upon 
their guard against diseases, who are totally ignorant of their causes. 
Neither can the Legislature, in whose power it is to do much more for 
preserving the public health than can ever be done by the Faculty, ex- 
ert that power with propriety, and to the greatest advantage, without 
some degree of medical knowledge. 

M«n of every occupation and condition in life might avail themselves 
of a degree of medical knowledge ; as it would teach them to avoid the 
dangers peculiar to their respective stations ; which is always ea it r 
than £o remove their effects. Medical knowledge, instead of being a 
check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches men how to make the 
most of them. It has indeed been said, that to live medically, is to live 
miserably: but it might with equal propriety be said, that to live ration- 
ally is to live miserably. If physicians obtrude their own ridiculous 
Whims upon mankind, or lay <lown rules inconsistent with reason or 
common sense, no doubt tiiey will be drspised. Bat this is not the fault 
of medicine. It proposes no rules that I know, but such as are perfect- 
ly consistent with the true enjoyment of life, and every way conducive 
to the real happiness of mankind. 

We are sorry indeed to observe, that medicine has hitherto hardly 
been considered as a popular science, but as a branch of knowledge 
solely confined to a particular set of men, while all the rest have been 
ta ht not only to neglect, but even to dread and despise it. It will 
however appear, upon a more strict examination, that no science better 
deserves the attention, or is more capable of being rendered generally 
useful. 

People are told, that if they dip the least into medical knowledge, it 
will render them fanciful, and make them believe they have every 
disease of which they read. This I am satisfied wi'l seldom be the case 
with sensible people; and suppose it were, tbey must soon be undeceiv- 
ed. A short time will shew them their error, and a little more reading 
will infallibly correct it. A single instance will shew the absurdity of 
tiiis notion. A sensible lady, rather than read a medical performance, 
which would instruct her in the management of her children, generally 
leaves them entirely to the care and conduct of the most ignorant, cred- 
ulous, and supeistitious part of the human species. 

No part of medicine is of more general importance than that which 
relates <o the nursing and management of children. Yet few parents 
nay a proper attention to it. They leave the sole care of their tender 
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offspring, at the very time when care and attention are most necessary, 
to hirelings, who are either too negligent to do tlieir duty or too igno- 
rant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that more human lives are 
lost by the carelessness and ina tention of parents and nurses, than are 
Raved hy the Faculty ; and that the joint and well conducted endeavours, 
both or private persons and the public, for the preservation of infant 
lives, would be of more advantage to society than the whole art of 
medicine, upon its present footing. 

The benefits of medicine, as a trade, will ever be confined to those 
who are able to pay for them ; and of course, the far greater part of 
mankind will be every where deprived of them. Physicians, like other 
people, must live by their employment, and the poor must either want 
advice altogether, or take up with that which is worse than none. 
There are not however any where wanting well-disposed people, cf bet- 
ter sense, who are willing to supply tiie defect of medical advice to (he 
poor, did not their fear of doing ill often suppress their inclination to 
do good. Such people are often deterred from the most noble and 
praise-worthy actions, by the foolish alarms sounded in their ears by a 
ret of men who, to raise their own importance, magnify the difficulties 
of doing good, find fault with what is truly commendable, and fleer at 
every attempt to relieve the sick which is not conducted by the precise 
rules of medicine. These gentlemen must however excuse me for say- 
ing, that I have often known such well-disposed persons do much good ; 
and that tlieir practice, which is generally the result of good sense and 
observation, assisted by a little meelical reading, is frequently more ra- 
tional than that of the ignorant retainer of physic, who despises both 
reason and observation, r hat he may be wrong by rule ; and who while he 
is dosing his patient with medicines, often neglects other things of far 
greater importance. 

Many things are necessary for the sick besides medicine. Nor is the 
person who takes care to procure these for them, of less importance 
than a physician. The poor oRener perish in diseases for want of proper 
nursing than of medicine. They are frequently in want of even the 
necessaries of life, and still more so of what is proper for a sick-bed. 
No one can imagine, who has not been a witness of these situations, 
how much good a well-disposed person may do, by only takinc care to 
have such wants supplied. There certainly cannot be a mere necessa- 
ry, a more noble, or a more godlike action, than to administer to the 
wants of our fellow-creatures in distress. While virtue or religion are 
known among mankind, this conduct will be approved; and while Hea- 
ven is just it must be rewarded! 

Persons who do not choose to administer medicine to the sick, mav 
nevertheless direct their regimen. An eminent meelical author ha's 
said, That by diet alone ali the intentions of medicine may be answer- 
ed * No doubt a great many of them may j but there are other things 
besides diet, which ought by no means to be neglected. Many hurtful 
and destructive prejudices, with regard to the treatment of the sick, 
still prevail among the people, which persons of better sense and learn- 
ing alone can eradicate. To guard the poor against the influence of 
these prejudices, and to instil into their minds some just ideas of the 
importance of proper food, fresh air, cleanliness, and other pieces of 
regimen necessary in diseases, would be a work of great merit, and 
productive of many happy consequences. A proper regimen, iu mot 

• Arbuthnot. 
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diseases, is at least equal to medicine, and in many of ihcm it is greatly 
superior. 

To assist the well-meant endeavours of the humane and benevolent 
in relieving distress; to eradicate dangerous and hurtt'iil prejudices; to 
gwrd the ignorant and credulous against the frauds and impositions of 
quacks and impostors ; and to shew men what is in their own power, 
both with regard to the prevention and cure of diseases, arc certainly 
objects worthy of the physician's attention — These were the leading 
views in composing and publishing the following sheets. They were 
suggested by an attention to the conduct of mankind with regard to 
medicine, in the course of a pretty long practice in different parts 
of this island, during which the author has often had occasion to vwh 
that his patients, or those ahout lliein, had been possessed of some such 
plain directory far regulating their conduct. How far he has suc- 
ceeded in bis endeavours to supply this deficiency, must be left to oth- 
ers to determine: but if they be found to contribute in any measure to- 
wards alleviating the calamities of mankind, he will think his labour 
, very well bestowed. 

§ " Before we enter upon the prevention or cure of diseases, it inay 
not be improper to take a cursory view of the human body, respecting 
the functions immediately connected with life. So wonderful is the 
structure of our frame, as displayed by anatomy, that atheistical per- 
sons, obdurate to every other ev idence of the existence of a God, who 
created the universe, have, on witnessing a dissection, been instantly 
convinced of their mistake, and have acknowledged with equal aston- 
ishment and shame, that nothing less than a Being of infinite wisdom 
and power could have contrived and executed such a wonderful piece 
of mechanism as that of the human body. 

" The primary agent in the circulation of the blood is the heart, a 
large muscle situated in the left side of the breast (thorax, or chest) 
and endowed with great irritability. In the first rudiments of animal 
life, even before the brain is formed, the punctum saluns, as it is call- 
ed, points out the embryo heart in miniature, and marks its prima* val 
irritability as a sure presage of its future importance in supporting the 
vital motions. As this singular organ exhibits irritability the first, so 
it never relinquishes it till the last; whence i ha.' been called the jiri- 
mum mobile, and ultimum martens, that is, " the first part that moves, 
and the last that dies," of the animal machine. It is observable, 
that the motion of the heart not only survives that of the organs of 
voluntary moiion, but continues a. considerable time, even after it is 
separated from the body of many animals. Hence, in drowning, or but- 
focation, though the ptibe be imperceptible, and apparently extinguish- 
ed, yet the heart still preserves this latent power or susceptibility of 
motion, and wants only to be gently excited by suitable means to renew 
its action. 

This organ is surrounded by the pericardium, or heart-purse, an ex- 
ceeding strong membrane, which covers the heart, even to its basis. Its 
uses are to keep the heart from having any friction with the lungs, and 
to contain a fluid to lub;icate. or moisten its surface. 

" From the right ventricle or cavity of the heart, the irritability of 
which is excited into action by the circulating fund, the blood is pro- 
pelled through the lunxs, which are situated on the right and left side of 
the heart, from which they differ in appearing to be void of irritability. 
They are divided into two lobes, and these into more divisions, three on 
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the right side, and two on the left. The trachte, or wind-pipe, descends 
into the lungs, and forms innumerable cells, which have a communica- 
tion with each other, and give the whole the appearance of a honey- 
comb or sponge. 

"The blood, after passing through the lungs, arrives again at the 
heart, and from the left ventricle is expelled into the aorta, or great ar- 
tery ; which dividing into two branches, one upwards, and the other 
downward-, distributes the blood through the whole body ; from the 
extremities of which it returns, by various veins, through the ascending 
and descendingcava,* and is transmitted again to the heart. 

"The heart i> the grand organ which actuates the vital functions; 
and to this purpose i' is admirably fitted by its own irritabilily ; but it is 
necessarily supported in its action by the powerful influence of the 
nerves, which are the ultimate instruments both of motion and sensa- 
tion, and have their origin in the brain. 

" The diaphragm or midritf is a large broad muscle, which divides 
the thorax from the abdomcnt or belly. In its natural state, it is con- 
cave or vaulted towards the abdomen, and convex towards the thorax J 
Hallcr calls it " the most noble bowel next to the heart ;" and, like the 
latter, it is in constant action. At the time of inspiration it approaches 
towards a plane. Besides being a muscle of inspiration, it assists in 
vomiting, and the expulsion of the fiecefl.|| From the exertion of this 
muscle likewise proceed sighing, yawning, coughing, and laughing. It 
is affected by spasms, as in the hickup, &c. It is both a muscle of vol- 
untary and involuntary action. We may observe in this muscle strong 
characters of admirable contrivance. It separates posteriorly into two 
slips, between which the descending aorta passes. A little above this, 
and towards the left side, in the most fleshy part of the midriff, there is 
a direct opening for the passage of the oesophagus or gullet. There is 
also on the right side a large triangular hole for the passage of the 
ascendingca»*a. 

"The gullet is composed both of longitudinal and circular fibres, 
but chiefly circular, much more so than the intestines ; because this 
has no foreign power to assist it, and because it is necessary that the 
food should make a shorter stay in the throat than in the bowels. 
The inner surface is a soiooth membrane, well supplied with mucil- 
age, to sheath the organ, and render the passage of the aliment or food 
easy. 

" The stomach lies across the upper part of the abdomen, and is 
covered by the liver ; when distended it presses on the spleen. It 
nearly resembles in figure the pouch of a bag pipe, its upper side being 
concave, and the lower convex. Its let*, end is the most capacious. On 
the left side is the entrance from the gul'et ; on the right is the open- 
ing, called pylorus, by which the chyle passes, into the intestines. Here 
is a circular valve, or sphincter-muscle, w hich prevents a regurgitation of 
the aliment. The stomach has circular and longitudinal fibres, and its 
inner membrane is covered with a stroug viscid mucus. 

" The liver, the largest gland in the. body, is situated immediately un- 
der the vaulted cavity of the midriff, chiefly on the right side, and 
somewhat on the left over the stomach. Exteriorly, or anteriorly, it is 

* Cava is the large vein which conveys the refluent blood to the Ueart. 
t Abdomen, from abdo to hide, as its contents lie hidden. 
J Derived from the Greek, tanufj ing the breast. 

II this word with chemists is used to express the ingredients am! lettliflg after (lis- 
".illation ami infusion ; hue it means excrement, 
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convex, inwardly it is concave; very tluck in its superior part, ami 
thin in its inferior. The upper side adheres to the midriff; and it is 
fixed to- this, and the sternum, or breast-hone, by a bio:id ligameut. 
It is also tied to the navel by a ligamentous band, which is the umbilical 
•vein of the unborn infant, degenerated into a ligament. Both hese 
Lands serve to suspend it, while lying on the back, from bearing too 
much on the subjacent cava ; otherwise it might press on tins important 
teturning vessel, stop the circulation, and put a period to life. Dogs 
and cats, and other animals who are designed for leaping, have their 
liver divided into many distinct lobule-, to prevent too great a coucus- 
sion of the organ. The liver is the viscus or bowel which performs 
the secretion of the bile. 

" The gall-bladder is situated under the great lobe of the liver, a 
little to the right. In a standing posture it lies forwards and down* 
wards. Its bottom is raised by a fulness, and depressed by the empty- 
ing of the stomach. The use of the gall-bladder is to serve as a recep- 
tacle for the bile. 

" The intestines are destined to receive the food from the stomach, 
and after exposing the useful part of it to the lacteals, a set of extreme- 
ly small vessels, to convey the remainder out of the body. The intes- 
tinal canal is usually five tmes the length of the individual: it is curi- 
ously convoluted in the abdomen, and is extremely irritab'e. Anato- 
mists have divided this canal, although one continued pipe, into six 
portions, three of which are termed the small ■intestines," and the three 
last, the great In the small intestines there are numerous plaits to de- 
tain the food, and allow a larger surface for its absorption. These are 
larger, and far more numerous near the stomach, where the food is 
thinner, than they are towards tiie other extremity. At the entrance of 
the ilium into the colon, there are two very large valves, which prevent 
the regress of the faeces into the ilium. The ccccum and colon, two of 
the intestines towards the lower extremity, besides having stronger 
muscular coats than the small intestines, are furnished with three liga- 
mentous bands, running lengthwise on their outside, dividing their 
surfaces into three portions nearly equal. Though appearing external- 
ly like ligaments, they are composed, in their inner structure, of tine 
muscular fibres. The ligament-like bands, which in the caecum and 
colon are collected info three portions, are spread equally over the sur- 
face of the rectum, or lower extremity of tiie intestines. This is a wise 
precaution of Nature, that no part of it may be weaker than another, 
lest i< should give way in the efforts for expelling the faces. The plaits 
are considerably fewer in the great intestines. They have all an inner 
membrane, covered with an infinite number of arteries or glands, which 
discharge a lubricating fluid. They are furnished with muscular fibres, 
both circular and longitudinal. 

" The spleen, or milt, is situated immediately under the edge, of the 
midriff, above the left kidney, and between the stomach and ribs. In 
figure, it resemble* a depressed oval, near twice as long as broad, and 
almost twice as broad as thick. Cheseiden informs us, that it has been 
taken from dog> without any observable inconvenience to them. Its 
use is -till problematical. 

* The three smaller are, the duodenum, (from its length being about that of the 
breadth oftwetaeflngenji^'mfnfl «»d ilium, (torn the Greek signifying to turn about, 
btcatis.it m 'kes nin.N ton wtatkma 

Mli thre larger wv ihecacum, or blind gut (to called from its being perforated at 
one end only ;) the oAon, signifying iioUow, a word from the Greek ; ai.d the 1 1 
straight gut. 
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" The pancreas, or sweet bread, is situated traversely under the 
stomach. Its shape resembles a dot;' s tongue. Along the whole length 
of it there is a duct, which terminates in the upper part of the in* 
testines near the stomach. The pancreatic juice resembles the sa- 
liva, but is less viscid or slimy, and contains a larger proportion of 
the silts of the blood. It is probably intended for the solution of our 
aliment. 

The kidneys are two oval bodies, situated in the loins, contiguous 
to the two hist short ribs 5 the right under the liver, and the left under 
the spleen, The structure of the kidneys is curiously fitted for securing 
the urine, which is carried from each of them by canals termed the 
ureters, into the bladder, the reservoir of that fluid, situated in the. 
lower part of the belly. They enter the bladder near its neck, naming 
for tlie spate of an inch obliquely between its coats, and forming, as it 
were, to themselves, two valves , so that, upon the contraction of tho 
bladder, the urine is directed along the urethra, which is its proper pas» 
sage out of the body. 

Over the upper part of the abdomen is spread the omentum, or caul, 
consisting of two broad, thin, and transparent membranes, joined to- 
gether by cellular texture, in the cells of which a quantity of fat is de- 
posited. Tiie uses of it are to interpose between the peritonei u m,* ox 
lining, the intestines, and the stomach, to ktep all these parts, moist, 
warm, slippery, and to prevent their adhesion. 

Last of all "comes the peritooteum, a strong membrane, which con» 
fines, as anineloMire, the intestines and contents of the abdomen. 

Such, in a general view, are the contents of the cavities of the breast 
and belly, which perform, respectively, the vital motions, and tliose 
natural functions tliat are subservient to the support of our frame. 
But there remains to be mentioned another essential cavity, with its 
dependent system, to the primary influence of whieh all the other 
part« of the body are indebted for their action and energy. The ca* 
vitv to which I allude vs the skull, the receptacle ef the brain. The 
bram is divided into two portions; namely, the certhrum and ctrebeL 
Una ,t the former situated in the upper part of the skull, and the lat- 
ter under i : , in the hiud part. The brain i.-. a soft pulpy substance, 
surrounded by two membranes; one called dura, and the other pia y 
matter. It has also a third, called arachnoid, from its fineness as be- 
ing similar to a spider's web. It contains some sinuses, whieh are no- 
thing more than large veins or receptacles for blood, and four cavities 
called rcntricies, moistened, in a healthful state, with a line vapour, 
which encreasing gives rise to diseases. Like other parts of the body, 
it has a variety of arterial branches from the heart, which diffuses 
through its substance, and ou the membranes. The brain is the great 
elabo-.atory, where ..be animal spirits, or nervous intluerxes which ac- 
tuate our frame, are supposed to receive their existence. The nature 
of this fluid, if really a fluid, has not yet been sufficiently investigated. 
It is certain, however, that from this source the nerves derive their 
flllflin These are white, firm, solid cords, which arise from the braiu 
and spinai marrow, which is only an elongation of the brain, and are 
spread over every part of the body endowed with sensibility, by in- 
numeiable filaments. Ten pair of nerves issue from Hie brain itself, 

* Signifying near <o, stretching round, or about, as periosteum, pericsirpuim, near to 
theboii-, fit it. ^c 

t CfertAetfum, the little brain as it were : both are often called thus, when the tain 
is spoken of in small animals. 
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and thirty from the spinal marrow. Those that go to the Organs of sense 
are considerably larger than the rest, and are in part divested of their 
outer covering. 

"Whether an immaterial and invisible Being can positively be said 
to exist in any place, jt might appear presumptuous to determine ; but 
it is a prevailing opinion iu physiology, that the brain is the seat of the 
soul ; and the pineal gland, in the penetralia of the brain, has been as- 
signed as the sirred mansion of this immortal inhabitant. Human 
vision can discover no signs to confirm this opinion ; but the man 
would be bhnd, and utterly void of understanding, who could not 
tract- through the whole of the animal system the most evident marks 
of Divine In elligeuce and wisdom ; of intelligence which excites ad- 
miration, and of wisdom beyond conception. 

The wonderful contrivance exhibited in the human frame is, if pos- 
sible, still more manifest from the curious formation of the eye and 
ear ; of which only a very imperfect idea could be conveyed by verbal 
description. I shall therefore not attempt to delineate those admirable 
organs : nor need I mention the construction of the limbs ; of the 
arms and legs; of the hands and feet ; so nicely united withjoints, and 
so happily supplied with muscles and tendons, with ligaments and 
nerves, that they are adapted to all the various purposes of convenience 
and utility in motion. 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of the human body with a brief 
account of digestion, that important process in the animal economy, 
by means of which the continual and unavoidable waste of the consti- 
tution is regularly supplied. 

The aliment being received into the mouth, the first operation it on- 
dergoes is to be masticated by the action of the teeth and several mus- 
cles. This mastication is of greater moment than is generally imagin- 
ed ; and the good effects of it are further promoted by mixing with 
the food a quantity of saliva, discharged from the glands of the mouth, 
and which is greatly conducive to digestion. When the food is carried 
down the gullet into the stomach, it there meets with an additional sup- 
ply of juices, called the gastric juices, of a nature yet more efficacious 
than the former, besides a small portion of bile. During its continu- 
ance in the stomach, it experiences the effects of heat and muscular 
action, from the coats of that organ, and the motion and warmth of 
the surrounding parts. It thence passes out gradually by the right ori- 
fice of the stomach, and there meets with an additional quantity of bile 
from the gall bladder and liver, besides the pancreatic juice, or that of 
the sweet-bread, of a nature similar to the saliva, but rather more thick, 
and the fluids separated by the intestines. It now receives the action 
of the bowels, or the peristaltic motion, by which tbey churn, as it 
were, the whole mass, minutely mixing together the food, and the dif- 
ferent juices, collected in the passage from the mouth. A fluid is now 
produced called chyle, which is separated from the grosser materials, 
and taken up by a set of extremely small absorbent vessels called lac- 
teals. These have their origin in the inner coat of the intestines, and, 
passing thence, discharge themselves into a duct named the leceptac.le 
of the chyle, whence, this fluid proceeds along the thoracic* duct, which 
terminates in the left subclaviant vein. In the passage from the intes- 
tines to the receptacle, there is a number of glands, which separate a 
watery liquid, for the purpose of giving the chyle a thinner consktcuce. 

» From tborax the breast. 

t A term applied to any thing under the arm-pit or sUouMcr. 
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To prevent the chyle from fal'ine back in its progress through the lac- 
teal*, the constrnciion of these vessels is admirably contrived, ["hey 
arc furnished with a number of vahes, which open only forwards, and 
are shut by any fluid pressing backwards. From the subclavian vein, 
the chyle is poured into the blood, and thence immediately thrown in- 
to the right auricle and ventricle} of he heart ; from winch, now mixed 
with the blood, it passes into the lungs. It -lndergoc a m that organ a 
considerable, change from the act of respiration. From the lungs it 
proceeds through the pulmonary vein to the ieft auricle of the heart, 
and hen into the left ventricle ; whence, at last endowed with all the 
rpiaiities of blood, it passes into tiie aorta, and is diffused universal- 
ly through the frame ; the wants of which it is fitted to supply by the 
addition of nourishing pai tides. Is it possible to coutemp'aic tlnsad- 
niirahle mechanism without breaking forth in the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, that" we are wonderfully made -." I may ju tly add, that con- 
sidering the great variety of ways in which the humajp body ma» be af- 
fected, both from without and within, will the necessity for t!ic per- 
petual motion of the vital powers, and the millions of vessels, invisible 
to the naked eye, through which the fluids ought to pass, it is a matter 
of real astonishment that we should subsist a single day m 1 . doubt- 
less it would be impossible, were no> the machine constantly ^stained 
by the same Almighty and Beneficent Being who formed it. 

% Two muscijltr bags, one on eatfiwk,we termed auricle*, &onj.thjeLaU>iMj»yJiv» 
ingcars. 
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i\l \NY who peruse the Domestic Medicine, have expressed a wish 
that the catalogue of medicines contained in that book should be more 
extensive, and likewise that the do e of each article should be ascertain- 
ed, as they are often at a loss to know how to administer even those 
medicines, the names of which they meet with in almost every medical 
anther. To obviate this objection, and furnish a greater scope to 
tho^e who may wish to employ more articles than are contained in the 
Dispensatory annexed to the above work, the following List of Simples 
and Compounds, taken from the most improved Dispensatories, is now 
inserted. 

To prevent mistakes, the F.nglish name of every medicine is not onlv 
used, but the different articles are arranged according to (be order of 
the English alphabet, and the smallest and largest dose placed oppo- 
site to each article. The doses indeed refer to adults, but may be adapt- 
ed to different ages by attending to the rules laid down in the Intro, 
thiction to the Appertdix. Short cautions are occasionally inserted un- 
der such articles as require to be used with care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines is contained in this than in any 
former edition of the Domestic Medicine, yet the Author would ad- 
■vise those who peruse it, as far as possible, to adhere to simplicity in 
practice. Diseases are not cured by the multiplicity of medicines, but 
by their proper application. A few simples, judiciously administered, 
and accompanied with a proper regimen, will do more good, than a 
ferrago of medicines employed at random. 



A LIST OF THE MEDICINES COMMONLY USED IN PRACTICE, WITH 
THEIR PROPER DOSES. 



Acacia, the expressed juice, 
Acid, the acetous 

, muriatic 

, nitrons, diluted 

, vitriolic diluted 

/Ether, vitriolic 

iEthiops mineral 

Aloes ... 

Alum . 

■ , burned 

Amber prepared • 

Ammoniac, gnm 

, milk of 

Angelica, the root powdered 
Anise, the seeds 
Antimony 

, calcined 

-, glass of 



from 



Asafcetida 



-, milk of 



j ~- 

Asarum, to provoke sneezing 
Balsam of capivi 



1 scruple 

- 1 scruple 
10 drops 

- 15 drops 
13 drops 

• 30 drops 
10 grains 

5 grains 

- 6 grains 
3 grains 
f drahin 

6 grains 
\ or. 

\ drahm 
10 grains 
10 grains 
1 scruple 
\ grain 
6 grains 

\ 02. 
3 grains 
20 drops 



to 



1 drachm 
1 drachm 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 
2drachni» 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 
12 grains 
I drachm 
30 grains 
1 ounce 
1| drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
0, grains 
^ a dra. 
1 onnce 
5 grains 
CO drops 
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Balsam, Canadian • from 

, of Peru ... 

.ofTolu 

Bark, Peruvian, powder 

Bears foot powder - . 

Benzoin, resin of - . . 

Benzoin, flowers of - 

Bistort, powder of the root « 

B'essed thistle - 

, expressed juice of 

Bole, Armenian - - 

French 

Borax 

Broom, ashes of the tops 

Burdock, powder of the root 

Calomel 

Camphor 

Cane l'a alba, powder of 

Canthaiides 

Cardamoms 

Caraway seed ... 

Cascarilla hark 

Cassia, the pulp ... 

Castor ... 

Catechu - • . - 

Camomile, in powder 

Chalk .... 

Cinnamon ... 

Colocynth ... 

Columbo ... 

Confection, aromatic 

Crabs claws, prepared 
Conserve of roses 

— , of squills 

, of arum 

Contrayerva ... 

Coriander seed 

Cowhage, the spicula; of one pod 

mixed with honey or molasses. 
Dandelion, expressed juice 
Decoction of heartshorn, halfa pin t 

repeated as often as necessary. 
, of broom, 1 oz. to a pint of 

water, to betaken by tea eupsful. 

, of Peruvian bark 

, of the inner bark of the elm 

., of sarsaparilla 

compound 

ofguaiaeum, 3 drachms to a 



to 



2 scruples 
10 grans 

4 grains 
10 grains 

1 scruple 
10 grains 

2 drachms 
10 grains 

10 grains 
1 scruple 
10 grains 

1 grain to 3 
3do. to 12 

2 grains to 

1 scruple 
5 gram 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

2 draclims 
8 grains 

15 grains 
20 grains 
20 grams 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grams 
1 grains 

1 dra. 
20 grams 
20 grains 
20 grams 
15 grains 



1 oz. 



pint of water. A pint daily. 
Electuary of cassia 

of scanmiony 

■ ■ »!■ lenitive, or of senna. 



1 oz. 
4 oz. 

4 oz. 



1 dra. 
20 grains 
30 grains 



2 drachms 
20 grams 
20 grains 
SO mams 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 
2 drachms 

40 grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 
gra. alterative 

do. purgative 
halfa drachm 

2 drachms 
4 grains 

20 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

1 oz. 

1 drachm 
30 grains 

1 drachm 

2 scruples 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 scruples 
2 scruples 
1 drachm 
1 oz. 

30 grains 

1 drachm 

2 scruples 
1 drachm 



3 oz. 



4 oz. 
16 oz. daily 
16 oz. daily 



1 oz. 

1 drachm 
6 drachms 
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Elixir of vitriol 

Elecampane, powder of the root 

Extract of broom ops 

•i of Peruvian bark 

_ -t cascarilla 

- camomile 

•- color v nth 

geniian 

~J liquorice • 

— ■ — i — logwuod • • 

— black hellebore 

■ jalap 

> guaiacum 

• white poppies 

. — me - 

•s savin 

-senna 



from 



F«-rn, powder of die root « 

Fennel seed - 

Fox glove, powder of the leaves 

or a drachm infused in a pint of boiling 

♦faWr, of which a dose is 

Should be administered with caution. 
Gatbanfnri - - 

Galls 

Gar'ic, cloves of • « 

Gentian - • 

G< r lander * 

Ginger • - - 

Ginseng • • 

Gnaiacnm, gum-resin - - 

Gum arable ... 

» gamboge • 

H.'i shorn, prepared 

i ,spints of 

, caustic in some mucilaginous f 
vehicle ) 

»~ , salt of • 

Hellebore, white ... 

, black - 

Hen lock should always be begun in very 
small doses, of one grantor less, and 
gradually mcreasedas the cons itulion 
will bear. 
Hiera picra « 

Honey of squills ... 

of roses .... 

Hi'ffian's anodyne liquor 

Jalap, powder ... 

Infusion of Gentian powder 

« of roses ... 

of senna ... 

Iprcamanha - . 

Iron, rust of ... 

Iron ammonia ted ... 



15 drops to 
20 grains 

\ da. 
10 grains 
10 grains 
20 grams 

5 grains 
10 grains 

1 dra. 
10 grains 

3 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

1 grain 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grams 

\ dra. 
'20 grains 

i grain 

1 oz. 

10 grains 

10 grams 

fso. I. 

10 grains 
15 grains 

5 trains 
20 grains 
10 grams 
15 grains 

2 grains 
20 grains 
10 drops 

5 drops 

2 grains 
1 grain 
5 grains 



10 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
2' 1 drops 
10 grains 

1 ounce 

2 ounces 
~ ounce 

10 jrams 
5 grains 
2 grams 



50 <ir 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
I drachm 
\ drachm 
1 drarbm 
25 grains 
\ drachm 
\ oz. 
\ drachm 
1" grains 
2D grains 
icO grains 
5 grains 
20 grams 
SO grains 
SO grains 
J oz. 
1 drachm 
3 grams 



30 grains 
2<i grains 
So. 6. 
40 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
so grains 
30 grains 

1 drachm 
12 grains 

I drachm 
40 dri.ps 

25 drops 

12 grains 

5 grams 

10 grains 



20 grains 
40 grains 

2 drachms 
60 drops 
40 grams 

3 on res 
8 ounces 
2 ounces 

30 .rms 
20 • rainj 
10 grains 
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Iron tartarized - - from 

salt of - - 

Juniper, powder of the berries 
Kino, gum 
Kennes, juice of 
Lichen, ash-coloured 

, Icelandic, a strong decoction of 

Lime-water - - ■ 
Lixivium, of tartar 
Linseed, an iufitsion of one ounce to 
a quart of water, may be used at 
pleasure. 
Madder powder 
Mace - - 
Magnesia - - 
calcined - ■ 

Manna, - 

Mastich, gum - 

Mercury, crude - - • 

. calcined 

with chalk - - - 

• corrosive sublimate 

cinnabar of - 

. yellow emetic, as a sternutory 

Mezereon, decoct, to a pint of water 

Millepedes - 

Musk - - ... 

Mustard seed - - - - 

Myrrh, gum - . - - 

Nitre, purified - - 

Nutmeg - - ... 

Oil of almonds - ... 

Linseed " ... 

Castor - - - - 

Olibanum - ... 

Onion, expressed juice of, a ^ 
powerful diuretic ) 

Opium .... 

Opopanax 

Oxyimlof colchicum - 

_ of squills - 

Petolenm •'*'■".." 

Pills, aloetic ... 

of the gums ... 

mercnnal ... 

Pomegranate, powder of - 

Powder antinionial 

May be taken according to the 
direction* for James's powder, 
with which it nearly coincides. 

Powder, of Contrayerva, compound 

_ -of Chalk compound 

of Chalk compound, with opium 

of Ipecacuanha, com- 



2 grains 

i grain 

20 grains 

10 grains 

1 drachm 

5 grains 

1 ounce 

4 ounces 

15 drops 



\ drachm 
10 grains 
i drachm 



i ounce 
10 grains 

\ ounce 

\ grain 
10 grains 

\ grain 
10 grains 

1 grain 



20 grains 

5 grains 

1 drachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 

6 grains 
4 ounce 



pound, or Dover's powder 



;! 



2 drachms 
5 grains 

| ounce 

i grain 
10 grains 
~ drachm 
~ drachm 
10 drops 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 
3 mains 



15 grains 
20 grains 
10 grains 

10 grains 
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10 grains 
h grains 
1 drachm 

SO grains 

3 drachms 
-jO grains 

4 ounces 
8 ounces 

40 drops 



1 drachm 
20 grains 

2 drachms 

2 ounces 

30 grains 

4 ounces 

2 grains 
30 grains 

£ fe'rain 
30 grains 

3 grains 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40 grains 
1 ounce 
1 drachm 

30 grains 
i£. drachm 
1 ounce 

1 ounce 
30 grains 

2 ounces 

. 2 grains 
30 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
30 drops 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grians 

1 drachm 
6 grains 



30 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

30 grains 
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MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE. 



Quassia 

Two drachms to a pint of water 
for a decoction. 

Quince seeds, mucilage of, at plea- 
sure, to obtund acrimony. 

Rhubarb, powder 

Resin, yellow ... 

Rue powder 

St. John's- wort ... 

Saffron . - - 

Sagapenum ... 

Sal ammoniac - 

Salt, Epsom ... 

Glauber ... 

Polychrest ... 

of Tartar 

Sarsaparilla, powder of - 

Scammony ... 

Seneca ... 

Senna ... 

Soap ... 

lees ... 

Scurvy-grass, expressed juice 

Snake root 

Sorrel, juice of, depurated 

Spirit of Mindcrcrns 

sweet, of vitriol 

■ of nitre 

of sal ammoniac 

. compound 

foetid 

Spirits, distilled 

Spermaceti 

Sponge, burned 

Sulphur, flowers of 

precipitated, of antimony 

Squill, dried powder 

fresh 

Syrup of poppies 

— of buckthorn 

of ginger - 

Syrups in general 

Tar water, a pint daily 

Tartar, cream of 

regenerated 

i soluble 

emetic, alterative - 

-as emetic 

Terra japonica 

Tobacco, an infusion of 1 drachm to 
a pint of water ; should be adminis- 
tered by table spoonsful: strongly 
diuietic. 

Tin, powder of 

Turmeric 



from 5 grains to 30 grains 



10 grains 

5 grains 

20 grains 

20 grains 

5 grams 

10 grains 

10 grains 

2 drachms 

4 drachms 
20 grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
10 drops 

1 ounce 

20 grains 
4 ounces 
1 drachm 

15 drops 

15 drops 

15 drops 



\ drachm 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
1 grain 
l grain 
5 grains 
\ drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
20 grains 

2 drachms 
I grain 
1 grain 
20 grains 



20 grains 
20 grains 



40 grains 
20 grains 
40 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
;>U grains 
30 grains 
\\ ounce 

2 ounces 
\ ounce 

30 grains 
40 grains 
10 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

\ ounce 
30 drops 

4 ounces 
40 grains 

8 ounces 

1 ounce 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 



ounce 
drachm 
drachm 
drachm 
grains 
grains 
15 grains 
\ ounce 
2 drachms 
\ ounce 

2 drachms 

1 ounce 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 

k S rain 

3 grains 
40 grains 



1 drachm 
1 drachm 
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Turpentine, spirits of 
Tincture of aloes 

compound 

ofasafcetida 

• Benzoin, compound 

of cantharides 

of cardamoms 

of castor 

of catechu 

of Peruvian bark 

of iron muriated 

of Columbo 

of Gentian, compound 

guaiacum volatile 

of black .hellebore 

of jalap 

of lavender, compound 

of myrrh 

of opium 



from 



• of rhubarb 
of senna 

• of snake-root 
■ of valerian 

volatile 



Tormentil, powder of 
Valerian, power of 
Vinegar, distilled 

of squills 

as emetic 

Verdegris, violent emetic 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic 
as a quickly } 

operating emetic J 

blue emetic 

Uva ursi, in powder 
Water-cress, expressed juice of 
Water, the simple distilled, } 

may generally be given J 
Worm wood, expressed juice 
White lead 
Wine, aloetic 

antimonial 

ipecacuanha 

rhubarb 



10 drops to 


30 drops 


| ounce 


1 ounce 


- \ drachm 


2 drachms 


\ drachm 


2 drachms 


- 10 drops 


40 drops 


10 drops 


40 drops 


• 1 drachm 


I ounce- 
l| drachms 


1 drachm 


- 1 drachm 


2 drachms 


1 drachm 


\ ounce 


- 10 drops 


CO drops 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


- 1 drachm 


3 drachms 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


- 1 scruple 


1 drachm 


1 drachm 


\ ounce 


- 20 drops 


2 drachms 


1 scruple 


I drachm 


- 10 drops 


■40 drops 


xir 1 drachm 


3 drachms 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


- 2 drachms 


1 ounce 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


- 1 drachm 


3 drachms 


I drachm 


2 drachms 


-10 grains 


1 drachm 


20 grains 


2 drachms 


- 2 drachms 


1 ounce 


10 drops 


50 drops 


- | ounce 


1 oiiRce 


1 grain 


2 grains 


- 2 grains 


5 grains 


20 grains 


1 dradim 


- 1 grain 


3 grains 


20 grains 


1 drachm 


- \ ounce 


2 ounces 


4 ounce 


3 or 4 oz. 


- | ounce 


2 ounces 


1 grain 


3 grains 


- \ ounce 


1 ounce 


20 drops 


2 drachms 


- 1 drachm 


I| ounce 


| ounce 


2 ounces 
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PART I. 

OF THE 

GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF CHILDREN. 

THE better to trace diseases from their original causes, we shall take 
a view of the common treatment of mankind in the state of infancy. 
In this period of our lives, the foundations of a good or bad constitu- 
tion are laid ; it is therefore of importance, that parents be veil ac- 
quainted witli the various causes which may injure the health of their 
offspring. 

It appears from the annual registers of the duad, that almost one 
half of the children born in Great-Britain die under twelve years of 
age. To many, indeed, this may appear a natural evil ; but on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own creating. Were 
the death of infants a natural evil, other animals would be as liable to 
die young as man ; but this we find is by no means the case. 

It may seem strange that man, notwithstanding his superior reason, 
should Tall so far short of other animals in the management of his 
young: But our surprise will soon cease, if we consider that brutes, 
guided by instinct, never err in this respect; while. Than, trusting sole- 
ly to art, is seldom right. Were a catalogue .of those infants who per- 
ish annually by art alone exhibited to public view, it would astonish 
most people. • 

If parents are above taking care of their children, others must be 
employed for that purpose : these will always endeavour to recommend 
themselves by the appearance of extraordinary skill and address. By 
this means such a number of unnecessary and destructive articles have 
been introduced into the diet, clothing, &c. of infants, that it is no 
v under so many of them perish 

Nothing can be more preposterous than a mother who thinks it be- 
low her to take care of her own child, or who is so ignorant as not to 
know what is proper to he done for it. If we search Nature through- 
out, we cannot find a parallel to this. Every other animal is the nurse 
of its own offspring, and they thrive accordingly: Were the brutes 
to bring up their young by proxy, theywould share the same fate 
with those of the human species. 

We mean not, however, to impose it as a task upon every mother 
to suckle her own child. This, whatever speculative writers may al- 
lege, is in some cases impracticable, and would inevitably prove de- 
structive both to the mother and child. Women of delicate constitu- 
tions, subject to hysteric fits, or other nervous affections, make very 
bad nurses :* and these complaints are now so common, that it is rare 
to find a woman of fashion free from them ; such women therefore, sn p. 
posing them willing, are often unable to suckle their own children. 

* I have known an hysteric woman kill her child, by being seized with a g{ j n 
the night. 

2C 
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Almost every mother would be in a condition to give suck, did man- 
kind live agreeably to Nature ; but whoever considers how far many 
mothers deviate from her dictates, will not be surprised to find some 
of them unable to perform that necessary office. Mothers who do not 
eat a sufficient quantity of solid food, nor enjoy the benefit of fresh air 
and exercise, can neither have wholesome, juices themselves, nor af- 
ford proper nourishment to an infant. Hence children who are suckled 
by delicate women, either die young, er continue weak and sickly all 
their lives. 

When we say that mothers are not always in a condition to suckle 
their own children, we would not be Hnderstood as discouraging that 
practice. Every mother who can, ought certainly to perform so tender 
and agreeable an office.* But suppose it to be out of her power,she may 
nevertheless, be of great service to her child. The busiuess of nurs- 
ing is by no means confined to giving suck. To a woman who abounds 
with milk this is the easiest part of it. Numberless other offices are 
necessary for a child, which the mother ought at least to see done. 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as soon as it is born, 
to the sole care of a hireling, hardly deserves that name. A child by 
being brought up under the mother's eye, not only secures her affec- 
tion ; but may reap all the advantages of a parent's care, though it be 
suckled by another. How can a mother be better employed than in 
superintending the nursery ? This is at once the most delightful and 
important office; yet the most trivial business or insipid amusements 
are often preferred to it ! A strong poof both of the bad;taste and 
wrong education of modern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not bestowed in teach- 
ing the proper management of children to these whom Nature has de- 
Signed for mothers. This, instead of being made the principal, is 
seldom considered as any part of female education. Is it any wonder, 
when females so educated come to be mothers, that they should be 
quite ignorant of the duties belonging to that character ? However 
strange it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, and 
those of fashion too, are as ignorant, when they have brought a child 
into the world, of what is to be flone for it, as the infant itself Indeed, 
the most ignorant of the sex are generally reckoned most, knowing in 
the business of nursing. Hence sensible people become the dupes of 
ignorance and superstition-, and the nursing of children, instead of be- 
ing conducted by reason, is the result of whim and caprice.f 

Were (he time that is generally spent by females in the acquisition 
of trifling accompli hments, employed in learning how to bring up 

• Many advantages would arise to society, as well as to individuals, from mothers 
suckling then- own children. It would prevent the temptation which poor women are 
laid under of abandoning their children tosucl.le thoseof the rich for the sake of gain; 
by which means society loses many of its most useful members, and mothers beooflM 
in some stnso the murderers of thtir own offspring;. lam sure I speak v. ithin the 
truth when I say, that not one in twenty of those children live, who are thus aban- 
doned by Uieir mothers. For this reason no mother should be allowed to suckle an- 
other's child, till her own is either dead or fit to be weaned. A regulation ul tLis 
kind would save many lives among the poortr sort, and could do no hurt to the 
rich, as most women who make good nurses are able to suckle two children in suc- 
cession upon the same milk. 

t Tacitus, the celebrated Roman historian complains greatly of tire degeneracy 
of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the care of their offspring. He 
«ays that, in former times, the greatest women in Rome used to account it their 
chief glory to keep the house and attend their children ; but that now the young 
infant was committed to the sole care of some poor Grecian wench, or other me- 
nial servant.— We are afraid, wherever luxury and effeminacy prevail there will be 
tog much ground fur this complaint. 
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their children , how to dress them so as not to hurt, cramp, or confine 
their motions ; how to feed them with wholesome and nourishing food ; 
how to exercise their tender bodies, so as best to promote their growth 
and strength ; were these made the objects of female instruction, man- 
kind would derive the greatest advantages from it. But while the edu- 
cation of females implies little more than what relates to dress and pub- 
lic shew, we have nothing to expect from them but ignorance even in 
the most important concerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and lay it to heart, 
they would embrace every opportunity of informing themselves of the 
u hic'.i they owe to their infant offspring. It is their province, 
not only to form the body, but also to give the mind its most early bias. 
They have it very much in their power to make men healthy or valetu- 
dinary, useful in life, or the pests of society. 

But the mother is not the only person concerned in the management 
of children. The father has an equal interest in their welfare, and 
ought to assist in every thing that respects either the improvement of 
the body or mind. 

It is pity that the men should be so inattentive to this matter. Their 
negligence is one reason why females know so little of it. Women will 
ever be desirous to excel in such accomplishments as recommend them 
to the other ;cx. But men generally keep at such a distance from 
even the smallest acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, that ma- 
ny would reckon it an affront, were they supposed to know any thing 
of them. Not so, however, with the kennel or the stable : a gentleman 
of the first rank is not ashamed to give directions concerning the 
management ofhisdogsor horses, yet would blush were he surprised in 
performing the same office for that being who derived its existence 
from himself, who is the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of his 
country. 

Nor have physicians themselves been sufficiently attentive to the 
management of children: this has been generally considered as the 
sole province of old women, while men of the first character iu physic, 
have refused to visitinfants even when sick. Such conduct in the facul- 
ty has not only caused this branch of medicine to be neglected, but has 
also encouraged the other sex to assume an absolute title to prescribe 
for children in the most dangerous diseases. The consequence is that 
a physician is seldom called till the good women have exhausted all their 
skill ; when his attendance can only serve to divide the blame, and ap- 
pease the disconsolate parents. 

Nurses should do all in their power to prevent diseases ; but when a 
child is taken ill, some person of skill ought immediately to be consul- 
ted. The diseases of children are generally acute, and the least delay is 
dangerous. 

Were physicians more attentive to the diseases of infants, they would 
not only be better qualified to treat them properly when sick, but like- 
wise to give useful directions for their management when well. The 
diseases of childien are by no means so difficult to be understood as 
many imagine. It is true, children cannot tell their complaints; but 
the causes of them may be pretty certainly discovered by observing the 
symptoms, and putting proper questions to the nurses. Besides the 
diseases of infants being less complicated, are easier cured than those 
of adults.* 

* The common opinion, that the diseases of infants are hard to discover and difficult 
to cure, has deterred many physicians froia paying that attention to Uiem which they 
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It is really astonishing, that so little attention should in general be 
pan! to t!ie preservation of infants. What labor and expense are daily 
bestowed to prop an old tottering carcase for a few years, while thou- 
sands of those who might be useful in life, perish without being re- 
garded ! Mankind are too apt to value things according to their present, 
not their future usefulness. Though this is of all others the most er- 
roneous method of estimation ; yet upon no other principle is it possi- 
ble to account for the general indifference with respect to the death of 
infants. 

OF DISEASED PARENTS. 

One great source of the diseases of children is, the unhealthiness 
of parents. It would be as reasonable to expect a rich crop from a 
barren soil, as that strong and healthy children should be horn of 
parents whose constitution? have been worn out with intemperance aud 
disease. 

An ingenious writer* observes, that on the constitution of mothers 
depends originally that of their offpring. No one who believes this, 
will be surprised, on a view of the female world, to find diseases and 
death so frequent among children. A delicate female, brought up with- 
in doors, an utter stranger to exercise and open air, who lives on tea 
and other slops, may bring a child into the world, but it will hardly be 
fit to live. The first blast of disea.-c will nip tiie tender plant iu the 
bud: or should it struggle through a few years existence, its feeble frame 
shaken with convulsions from every trivial came, will he unable to 
perform the common functions of life, and prove a burden to society. 

If to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of fathers, 
we shall see further cause to believe that children are often hurt by the 
constitution of their parents. A sickly frame may be originally indu- 
ced by hardships and intemperance, but chiefly by the latter. It is im- 
possible that a course of vice should not spoil the best constitution : 
and, did the evil terminate here, it would be a just punishment for the 
folly of the sufferers ; but when once a disease is contracted and riveted 
in the habit, it is entailed on posterity. What a dreadful inheritance is 
the gout, the scurvy, or the king's evil, to transmit to our offspring! 
bow happy had it been for the heir of many a great estate, had he been 
born a beggar rather than to inherit his father's fortunes at the expense 
of inheriting his diseases! 

A person laboring under any incurable malady, ought not to marry. 
lie thereby not only shortens his own life, but transmits misery to oth- 
ers ; but when both parties are deeply tainted with the scrophula, the 
scurvy, or the like, the effects must be still worse. If such have any 
issue, they must be miserable indeed. Want of attention to these 
things in forming connections for life, has rooted out more families than 
plague, famine, or the sword ; and as long as these connections are for- 
med from mercenary views, the evil will becontinued.t 

In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing bo little regard is bad to 
the health and form of the object. Our sportsmen know that the gene- 
rous courser cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the saga- 
cious spaniel out of the snarling cur. This is settled upon immutable 

deserve. I can however, from experience, declare, that this opinion ii without founda- 
tion; and that the diseases of infants aie neither so difficult to discover nor so ill to 
cure, as those of adults. 

* Rousseau. 

t The Lacedemonians condemned their King Archidamus for having married a weak, 
puny woman ; because, said they, instead or propagating a racy of heroes, > ou « ill lill 
the throne with, a progeny of changelings. 
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laws. The. man who marries a woman of a sickly constitution, and de- 
scended of unhealthy parents, whatever his views may be, cannot be 
said to act a prudent part. A diseased woman may prove fertile ; should 
this be the case, the family ninst become an infirmary ; what prospect 
of happiness the father of such a family has, we shall leave any one to 
judge.* 

Such children as have the misfortune to be born of diseased parents, 
will require to be nursed with greatercare than others. This is the on- 
ly way to make amends for the defects of constitution; audit will often 
go a ajreat length. A healthy nurse, wholesome air, and sufficient exer- 
cise, "will do wonders. But when these are neglected, little is to be 
expected from any other quarter. The defects of constitution cannot 
be supplied by medicine. 

Those who inherit any family disease ought to be very circumspect 
in their manner of living. They should consider well the nature of such 
diseases, and guard against it by a proper regimen. It is certain, that 
family diseases have often, by proper care, been kept off for one gene- 
ration ; and there is reason to believe, that by persisting in the same 
course, such diseases might at length be wholly eradicated. This is a 
subject very little regarded, though of the greatest importance. Family 
constitutions are as capable of improvement as family estates; and the 
libertine who impairs the one, does greater injury to his posterity, than 
the prodigal who squanders away the other. 

OF THE CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 

The clothing of an infant is so simple if matter, that it is surprising how 
any person should err in it; yet many children lose their lives, and oth- 
ers arc deformed, by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows no use of clothes to an infant, but to keep it warm. All 
that is necessary for this purpose, is to wrap it in a soft loose covering. 
Were a mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, she would certainly 
pursue this course. But the business of dressing an infant has long 
been out of the hands of mothers, and has at last become a secret which 
none hut adepts pretend to understand. 

From the most early ages it has been thought necessary, that a wo- 
man in labor should have some person to attend her. This in time be- 
came a business; and, as in all others, those who were employed in it 
.strove to outdo one another in the different branches of their profession. 
The pressing of a child came of course to be considered as the mid- 
wife's province,, who no doubt imagined, that the more dexterity she 
could shew in this article, the more her skill would, he admired. Her 
attempts were seconded by the vanity of parents, who, too often desi- 
rous of making a shew of the infant as soon as it was horn, were ambi- 
tious to have as much finery heaped upon it as possible. Thus it came 
to be thought as necessary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dressing 
an infant, as for a surgeon to be expert in applying bandages to a bro- 
ken limb ; and the poor child, as soon as it came into the world, had as 
many rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone had been 
fractured in the birth; while these were often so tight, as not only to 
gall and wound its tender frame, but even to obstruct the motion of the 
heart, lungs, and other organs necessary for life. 

* The Jews, by iheir laws, were, in certain cases, fbrbtil to have any manner of com- 
merce with the diseased ; and indeed to thi; all wise legislators ought to have a special 
regard. In some countries, diseased poisons have actually been forbid to marry. This 
is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and political mischief; and there* 
lure require] a public consideration. 
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In most parts of Britain, the practice of rolling children with so mauy 
bandages is now, in some measure, laid aside j but it would still be a 
difficult task to persuade the generality of mankind, that the shape of 
an infant does not entirely depend on the care of the midwife. So far 
however, are all her endeavors to mend the shape from being success- 
ful, that they constantly operate the contrary way, and mankind become 
deformed in proportion to the means used to prevent it. How little de- 
formity of body is to be found among uncivilized nations ! So little in- 
deed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all their deformed children to 
death. The truth is, tliey hardly know such a thing as a deformed child. 
Neither should we if we followed their example. Savage nations ne- 
ver think of manacling their children. They allow them the full use of 
every organ, carry them abroad in the open air, wash their bodies daily 
in cold water, &e. By this management, their children become so 
strong and hardy, that by the time our puny infants get out of the nurse's 
arms, theirs are able to shift for themselves* 

Among brute animals, no art is necessary to procure a fine shape. 
Though many of them are extremely delicate, when they come into the 
world, yet we never find them grow crooked for want of swaddling 
bands. Is Nature less generous to the human kind ? No : but we take 
the business out of Nature's hands. 

Not only the analogy of other animals, butthe very feelings of infants 
tell us, they ought to be kept easy and free from all pressure. They 
cannot indeed tell their complaints ; but they can shew signs of pain : 
and this they never fail to do, by crying when hurt by their clothes. 
No sooner are they freed from their bracings, than they seem pleased 
and happy : yet, strange infatuation ! the moment they hold their peactf, 
they are again committed to their chains. 

If we consider the body of an infant as a bundle of soft pipes, re- 
plenished with fluids in continual motion, the danger of pressure will 
appear in the strongest light. Nature, in order to make way for the 
growth of children, has formed their bodies soft andl flexible ; and lest 
they should receive any injury from pressure in the womb, has sur- 
rounded the foetus every where with fluids. This shews the care which 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal pressure on the bodies of infants, 
and to defend them against every thing that might in the least cramp or 
confine their motions. 

Even the bones of an infant are so soft and cartilaginous, that they 
readily yield to the slightest pressure, and easily assume a bad shape, 
which can never after be remedied. Hence it is, that so many people 
appear with high shoulders, crooked spines, and flat breasts, who Mere 
as well proportioned at their births as others, but had the misfortune 
to be squeezed out of shape by the application of stays and bandages. 

Pressure, by obstructing the circulation, likewise prevents the equal 
distribution of nourishment to the different parts of the body, by 
which means the growth becomes unequal. One part grows too large, 
while another remains too small ; and thus in time the whole frame 
becomes disproportionate and misshapen. To this we must add, that 
when a child is, cramped in its clothes, it naturally shrinks from the 
part that is hurt ; and by putting its body in unnatural postures, it 
becomes deformed by habit. 

* A friend of mine, who was several years on the coast of Africa, tells me, that the 
natives neither put any clothes upon their children, nor apply to thiir bodies bandages 
of any kind, but lay then, on a pallet, and suffer them to tuiuble about at pleasure ; »et 
they are all straight, and seldain have uuy disease . 
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Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weakness or disease ; 
but m general, it is the effect of improper clothing. Nine-tenths, at 
least, of the deformity among mankind, must be imputed to this cause. 
A deformed body is not only disagreeable to the eye, but by a bad figure 
both the animal and vital functions must be impeded, and of course 
health impaired. Hence few people remarkably misshappen arc strong 
or healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, as the circulation 
of the whole mass of blood through the lungs, respiration, the peris- 
taltic motion, &c. afford another strong argument for keeping the body 
of an infant free from all pressure. These organs not having been 
accustomed to move, are easily stopped ; but when this happens, death 
must ensue. Hardly any method could be devised more effectually to 
stop these motions, than bracing the body too tight with rollers* and 
bandages. Were these to be applied in the same manner to the body 
of an adult for an equal length of time they would hardly fail to hurt 
the digestion and make him ick. How much more hurtful they must 
prove to the tender bodies of infants, we shall leave any one to judge. 

VVhoevtr considers these things will not be surprised, that so many 
children die of convulsion % soon after their birth. These fits are gene- 
rally attributed to some inward cause ; butin fact they oftener proceed 
from our own imprudent conduct. I have known a child seued with 
convulsion tits soon after the midwife had done swaddling it, who, upon 
taken oft tin rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved and ne- 
ver Lad the disease afterwards. Numerous examples of this might be 
given, were they necessary. 

It would be safer to fasten the clothes of an infant with strings than 
pins, as thoce often gall and irritate their tender skins, and occasion 
disorders. Pins have been found sticking above half an inch in the 
body of a child, after it had died of conv.dsion fits which in all pro- 
bability proceeded from that cause. 

Children are not only hurt by the tightness of their clothes, but 
also by the quantity. Every child l>as sor. e decree of fever after the 
birth; and if it be loaded with too mavy clothes, the fever must be 
increased. But this is not all ; the child is generally laid in bed with 
the mother ; who is often likewise feverish ; to which we may add the 
heat of the bed-chamber, the wines, and other heating things, too fre- 
quently giv<i> lo children immediately after the birth. When all 
these are combined, which does not seldom happen, they must increase 
the fever to such a degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further appear, if we 
consider that, after they have been for some time in the situation men- 
tioned above, they are often sent into the country to be nursed in a 
cold house. Is it any wonder, if a child, from such a transition, 
catches a mortal cold, or contracts some other fatal disease ? When 
an infant is kept too hot, its lungs not being sufficiently expanded, 
are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life ; hence proceed coughs, 
consumptions, and other diseases of the breast. 

It would answer little purpose to specify the particular species of 
dress proper for an infant. These will always vary in different coun- 
tries, according to custom and the humour of parents. The. great 
rule to be observed is That a child have no more clothes than are nc- 
cessaryfto keep it warm, and that they he quite easy for its body. 

* This is Uy no means jnveighinp agninst a thing that docs not happen. In raanv 
parts of Britain at this day, a roller i ight or ten feet in length is applied tightlv 
i'sunA the child's body as soon as it is bora. 
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Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume would not suffice to 
point out the bad effects of this ridiculous piece of dress both on child- 
ren and adults. The madness in favour of stays seems, however, to be 
somewhat abated ; and it is to be hoped the world will, in time, become 
wise enough to know, that the human shape does not solely depend up. 
on whale bone and bend leather.* 

I shall only add with respect to the clothes of children, that they 
ought to be kept thoroughly clean. Children perspire more than 
adults ; and if their clothes be not frequently changed, they become 
very hurtful. Duty clothes not only gall and fret the tender skin- of 
infants, but likewise occasion ill smells ; and what is worse, tend to pro- 
duce vermin and cutaneous diseases. 

Cleanliness is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends greatly to pre- 
serve the health of children. It promotes the perspiration, and, bj that 
means, frees the body from superfluous humours, which, if retained, 
could not fail to occasion diseases. No mother or nurse can have any 
excuse for allowing a child to be dii ty Poverty may oblige her to give 
it coarse clothes ; but if she does not keep them clean, it must be her 
own fault. 

OF THE FOOD OF CHILDREN. 

Nature not only points out the food proper for an infant, but actual- 
ly prepares it. This however is not sufficient to prevent some who 
think themselves wiser than nature, from attempting to bring up their 
children without her provision. Nothing can shew the disposition 
which mankind have to depart from nature more than their endeavour- 
ing to bring up children without the breast. The mother's milk, or that 
of a healthy nurse, is unquestionably the best food for an infant. Nei- 
ther art nor natuie can afford a proper substitute for it. Children may 
seem to thrive for a few months without the breast ; but when teething, 
the small-pox, and other diseases incident to childhood, come on, they 
generally perish. 

A child, soon after the birth, shews an inclination to suck, and there 
is no reason why it should not be gratified. It is true, the mother's milk 
docs not always come immediately after the birth ; but this is the way 
to bring it : besides, the first milk that the child can squeeze out of t lie 
breast answers the purpose of cleansing better than ali the drug-, in the 
apothecary's shop, and at the same time prevents inflammations of the 
breast, fevers, and other diseases incident to mothers. 

It is strange how people came to think that the first thing given to a 
child should be drugs. This is beginning with medicine by times, and 
no wonder if they generally end with it. It sometimes happens, in- 
deed, that a child does not discharge the meconium as soon as could be 
wished ; this has induced phy icians, in such cases, to gi , e something of 
an opening nature to cleanse the first passages. Midwives have impro- 
ved upon this hint, and never fail to give syrups, oils, tec. whether they 
be necessary or not. Cramming an infant with such indigestible stuff 
as soon as it is born, can hardly fail to make it sick, and is more likely 
to occasion diseases than to prevent them. Children are seldom long 
after the birth without having a passage both by stool and urine ; though 

* Stays made of bend leather are worn by all the women in lower station in many 
paru of England. 

1 am lorry to understand, that there are still mofheri nod enough to lace tin ir daugh- 
ters very tight in order to improve their shape. As reasoning would be totally lest up- 
on such people. > ih ill b g leave just to ask them, Whj iher are ten deformed women 
for one man ? and liLew fse ;o recommend to their perusal a short moral precept. whiCB 
forbids MS to DKFOUM THE HUMAN" BOPY. ' 
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these evacuations may be wanting for some time without any danger. 
But if children nmsthave something before they be allowed the breast, 
lei it be a little thin water pap, to which may be added an equal quan- 
tity of new milk ; 01 rather water alone, with tin addition of a little 
ran sugar. If this be Riven without any wines or spiceries, it will nei- 
Iher heat the i.lood,load the stomach, nor occasion gripes. 

Upon the first sight of an infant, almost every person is struck with 
the idea of its being weak, feeble, and waning support. This natu- 
rally suggests the need of cordials. Accordingly wines are universally 
mixed with the first food of children. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this way of reasoning, or more hurtful to infants tnan the conduct 
founded upon it Children require very little food for some tune after 
the bit in ; and what they receive should be thin, weak. light, and of a 
COOling quality. A very small quantity of Wine 18 sufficient to hea and 
inflame the blood of an infant ; but every person conversant in these 
matters, must know, that most of the diseases of infants proceed from 
the heat of their humours. 

If the mother 01 nurse has enough of milk, the child will need little 
or 1,0 food before the third or fourth month. It will then be proper to 
give it, once or twice a day, a little of some food that is easy of diges- 
tion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth with bread in it, and such 
like. This will ease the mother, will accustom the child by degrees to 
take food, and will render the weaning both less difficult and iess dan- 
gerous. All great and sudden transitions are to be avoided in musing. 
For this purpose, the food of children ought not only to be simple, but 
to resemble, as nearly a- possible, the properties of milk. Indeed milk 
itself should make a pnncipal part of their food, uoi only before they 
are weaned, but for some tune after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light bread. Bread may 
be given to a child as soon as it shews an inclination to chew, and it 
may at all times be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chew ing of bread will promote the cutting of the teeth, and the 
discharge of saliva, win e by mixing with the nurse's milk in the stom- 
ach, it will afford an excellent nourishment. Children discover an early 
inclination to chew whatever is put into their hands. Parents observe 
the inclin.i ion, but generally mistake the object. Instead of giving the 
child something which may at once exercise its gums, and afford it 
nourishment, they coinn only put into its hands a piece ot hard metal, or 
impenetrable coral A cmst of bread is the best gum stick It not 
only answers the purpose better than any thing else, but ha.- the addi- 
tional properties of nourishing the child and cany ing the saliva down 
to the stomach, which is too valuable a liquor to be lost. 

Bread, besides being used dry, may be many ways prepared into 
food for children. One of the best method' is to boi ! u in water, after- 
wards pom ing ihe water off, and mixing with the bread apropei quan- 
tity of new i>, ilk unboiled. Milk is both more wholesome and nour- 
ishing this May than boiled, and is less ^pt o occasion costiveness For 
a child farther advanced, biead may be mixed in veai or chic: en 
broth, made into puddings or i he like. Bread is a proper food for chil- 
dren at all times, provided it be plain, made of wholesome grain, and 
well fermented , but when enriched with fruits, sugars, or such things, 
it been nes very unwholesome. 

I is soon enough to allow children animal food when they have got 
teeth oeat it They should never taste it till aftei tin j are wi »n< d, and 
even then they ou^ht to use it sparingly. Indeed, when children live 

D 
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wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to sour on their stomachs ; hot, on 
the o [Jit r hand, loo much ftesh heats the l>o ly, and occasion! fevers and 
Other inflammatory diseases, Tins plainly points out a due mixture of 
animal and vegitable food as most proper for children 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants han he common method 
of sweetening their food. It entices them to take more ihan they 
ought to do, which makes them grow fat and bloated. It ispretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that they would never 
take more than enough. Their excesses are entirely owing to nurses. 
If a child be gorged with food at all hours, and enured !o take it, by 
making it sweet and agreeable to the. palate, is it any wonder that men 
a child should in time be induced to crave more food than it ought to 
have ? 

Children may be hurt by too little as well as too much food. After 
a child is weaned, it ought to be fed four five times a day ; but should 
never be accustomed to eat in the night; neither should it have tot 
much at a tune. Children thiive best with small quantities of food fre- 
quently given. Tins neither overloads the Stomach, nor hurts the di- 
•n, and is certainly most agreeable to nature. 

Writers on nursing have inveighed with such vehemence against 
giving children too much food, that many parents, by endeavouring to 
shun thai error, have run into the opposite extreme, and ruined the con- 
strn ions of their children. But the error of pinching children in their 
food is more hurtful than the other extreme. Nature has-many ways 
of relieving herself when overcharged ; but a child, who i> pinched 
with hunger, will never become a strong or healthy man. That errors 
are frequently committed on both sides, we are ready to acknowledge; 
but where one child is hurt by the quantity of i i food, ten suffer from 
the quality. This is the principal evil and claims our strictest atten- 
tion. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they themselves love, can- 
not oe bad for their children : but this notion is very ab.urd. In the 
more advanced periods of life we often acquire an inclii atmn for food, 
which when children we could not endure. Besides, there are many 
things that by habit may agree very well with the stomach of a grown 
person, which would be hurtful to a child: as high-sea! oned, sal t,and 
smoke-dried provisions, <\c. It would also be improper to feed child- 
ren with fat meat, strong broths, rich soup*, or the like. 

All strong liquors are hurtful to children. Some parents teach their 
children o guzzle ale, and other fermented liquors, at every meal. 
Such a practice cannot fail to do mischief; These children seldom 
e-cape the violence of the small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, or some 
inflammatory disorder. Milk, water, butter-milk, or whey, are the 
most proper for children to drink. If they have any thing stronger, it 
may be fines i al beer, or a little wine mixed with water. The stoni- 
acn of c'lil iron can digest well enough without the as is tan ce of \\a r m 
stun u Ian : hesi lis, being naturally hot, they arc easily hurt byevtry 
tin ig of a heatmg quality. 

Few thing are mon hurtful to children than unripe frui's. They 
weaken the powers of digestion, and sour and relax the stomach, by 
which means it becomes a proper nest for insects. Children indeed 
shew a great inclination for fruit, ami I am apt to be ieve, thai if rood 
ripe fiuit were allow d hem in proper quantity, it would have no ball 
effect 4 ft e never Mud a natural inclination wrong, if properly 
ted, Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, and con ect the heat 
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and acrimony of the htmonra. This is w hat most children require ; on- 
Ij rare should be taken lest they exceed. In-le. u the best waj (o pre- 
v«m children from going to excess in the use offmit.or eating that 
wnieli 1-; badj is to allow them a proper quantity of what is good* 

Roots which contain a crude viscid juice fhould be sparingly given 
to children. They fill the body with grots humours, and tend to pro- 
duct* eruptive diseases. Tins caution is peculiarly necessary foi the 
poor; glad to obtain at a small puce what will li j the bellies of their 
children, they stuff them tv\ooi three times a day with crude vegeta- 
ble. Children had better eat a sjnaller qnantitj of food whirl, yields 
a wholesome nourishment, than be crammed with what their digestive 
powers arc Unable propi sly to assin date. 

Butter onghl likewise to bespaWngly tiven to children. I; both ro- 
laxos the stomach, and produces gross humours. Indeed, most things 
that are fat or oily have tins effect. Bn ier when salted becomes 
Still more hurtful Instead of bu ter. so liberally 'Liven to children 
in mo^t parts of Britain, we would recommend noney Honev i- not 
only wholesome, but cooling, cleansing, and tends to sweeten'the hii- 
no-irs. Children who eat honey are seldom troubled with woi 
tiny are also less subject to "cutaneous diseases, as itch, scabbed 
head, die. 

Many persons err in thinking that the diet of children out to be alto- 
getber uoi-t. When children !ne entirely upon slops, it relaxes their 
solids, renders (hem weak, and dispose* them o tue tickets, scrO- 
ph'ufa, and other glandular disorders. Relaxation is one of the most 
general causes of the diseases of children. Every thing therefore 
Which tends to nnbrace their solids, ought to he Carefully avoided. 

We wou.d no b? understood by these observations as confining chil- 
dren to any particular kind of food: Their diet may be frequently va- 
r. , provide,! always that sufficient regard be had to simplicity 
OF THE EyKlK'ISE OF CJllLDuES 
Of a!! the causes wiiicii cohspire to render the life of man short and 
mU Table, none have greater influence than the want of proper ExHi- 
cisi: : heal by parents, wholesome food, and proper elo liuig, will avail 
little, where exercise is .egleeted. Sufficient cxercire will make up 
lor several defects in nursing ; but nothing can supply the wanl of it 
It is absolutely necessary to -the health, the growth, and the strength of 
children. , 

The desire of exercise is coeval with life itself. Were this prjru in It 
attended to, many diseases might oe prevented. But \ , ii(e 

ami sedentary employments prevent two thinis of mankind fronTeMier 
takina sufficient exercise themselves, or giving it to their children ' 
whai have we to txpect but diseases and defonmiy an ong their off' 
spring? The. nekets. so destructive to ciitldren, never appeared in BrK 
tain till manufactures began 10 flourish, and people, attracted by the 
love of gam, lei'i the country to follow seden ary etnployi .enrs in great 
towns. It is amongst these people thai ths disease chiefly prevails 
and not only deforms but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals' hews the propriety of giving 
exercise to children. Every other animal makes use of its organs of 

* Children -ire always sickly in the fruit season, which may be ihus accounted for ■ 
Two thirds or tli.-lVuii which comes 10 market i:i this eountrv is reallt unripe- ami 
•hiMren not bong i a con(iiti<ni tojudgeforth mstlves, i whatc crth \« n laytheir 

ha. «l, upon, which often prov little better than poism eirt derbou I*. Servants 

anil others who hav, t., rare, o. children, should be strictly lorbid to five thorn any 
fruit without the knowledge of their parents. ' 
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motion as soon as it ran, and many of them, even when under no ne- 
cessity or" moving in quest of food, cannot be restrained without force. 
This i'a evidently the case with the calf, the lain!), and most other voting 
animals. If these creatures were not permitted to frisk about and take 
exercise. Ihey would soon die or become diseased. The same inclina- 
tion appears very early in the human species ; but as they are no able 
to take exercise themselves, it is the business of their parents and 
nurses to assist them 

Children may be exercised various ways. The best method, while 
they are light, is to carry them about in the nurse's arms.* This gives 
the nurse an opportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing 
•>;.t every thing that may please and delight its fancy. Besides, it is 
much safer than swinging an infant in a machine, or leaving it to the 
care of such as are not fit to take care of themselves. Nothing can he 
more absurd than to set one child to keep another ; this conduct has 
proved fa at to many infants, and has rendered Others miserable for life. 
When children begin to uaik, the safest and be*t method of leading 
them about is by tlie hands. The common way, of swinging them in 
leading brings, fixed to their backs, has several bad consequences, It 
make.- them throw their bodies forward, and press with their whole 
weight upon the stomach and breast ; by this means the breathing is 
obstructed, the breast flattened, and the bowels compressed, which 
must hurt the digestion, and occasion consumptions of the lungs, and 
ether diseases. 

It is a common notion, that if children are set upon their feet too 
snon, tlieir legs will become crooked. There is reason to believe, that 
the very reverse of tlii- is true. Every member acquires Strength in 
proportion as it is exercised. The limbs of children are weak indeed, 
but their bodies are proportionally light ; and had they skill to direct 
themselves, they would soon be able to support their own weight. Who 
ever heard of any other animal that became cooked by using its legs too 
soon ? Indeed, if a child is not permitted to make any use of its legs till 
a considerable time after the birth, and be then set upon them with its 
whole weight at once, there may be some danger ; but this proceeds en- 
tuely from the child's not having been accustomed to use its legs from 
the beginning. 

Mothers of (he poorer sort think they are great gainers by making 
tlieir children lie or sit while they themselves work. In this they arts 
greatly mistaken. By neglecting to give their children exercise, they 
are obliged to keep them a long time before they can do any* thing for 
themselves, and to spend more on medicine than would hav .. paid for 
proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the most useful business in which 
even the poor can be employed : but alas ! it is not always in their pow- 
«.r. Poverty often obliges them to neglect their offspring in order to 
procure the necessaries of life. When this is the case, it becomes the 
interest as well as the duly of the public to assist them. Ten thousand 
times more benefit would accrue to the state, by enabling the poor to 
brinsi up their own children, than from all the hospitalsj that ever can 
be erected for that purpose. 

• The muse ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper position ; as deformity 
t often the consequence of inattention to this eiieiinistanc. . lis situation ought also 
to be frequently changed. I have known a child's ley bent all on one side, by tin nurse 
carrying it constantly on one arm. 

t It it were made the int. rest of the poor to keep their children alive, we should lose 
fery few of them. A small premium given annually to each poor family, for every 
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Whoever considers the structure of the human body will soon he 
convinced of the necessity of cxerci>e for the health of children. The 
body is composed of an infinite number of tubes, whose fluids cannot 
be pushed on without the action and pressure of the muscles. But, if 
the fluids remain inactive, obstructions must happen, and the humours 
will of course be vitiated, which cannot fail to occasion diseases Nature 
lias furnished both the vessels which carry the blood and lymph with 
numerous valves, in order that the action of every muscle mitftil push 
forward their contents; but without action, this admirable contrivance 
can have no effect. This part of the animal economy proves to a demon- 
stration the necessity of exercise for the preservation of health 

Arguments to shew the importance of exercise might be drawn from 
every part of the animal economy; ■without exercise, the circulation of 
the blood cannot be properly carried on, nor the different secret. ons 
duly performed ; without exercise, the fluids cannot be properly prepa- 
red, nor the solids rendered strong or firm. The action of the heart, 
the motion of the lungs, and all the vital functions are greatly assisted 
by exercise. But to point out the manner in which these effects are 
produced, Mould lead us further into the economy of the human body, 
than most of those for whom this treatise is intended would he able to 
follow. AVe shall therefore only add, that, when exercise is neglected, 
none of the animal functions can be duly performed; and when that is 
the ca^e, the whole constitution must to to wreck. 

A goodconsti ution ought certainly *o be our first object in the man- 
agement of children. It lays a foundation for their being useful and 
happy ii»Jife : and whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his 
offspring, but to society 

One very common error of parents, by which they hurt the constitu- 
tions of their children, is the sending them too young to school. This is 
often done :o!c)y to prevent trouble. When the child is at school, he 
needs no keeper. Thus the schoolmaster is made the nurse ; and the 
poor child e fixed to a seat seven or-eight hours a-day, which time ought 
to be spent in exercise and diversions. Sitting so long cannot fail to 
produce the worst effects upon the body ; nor is the mind less injured. 
Earl; application weakens the faculties, and often fixes in the mind an 
aversion to books, which continues for life.* 

But suppose this were the way to make children scholars, it certainly 
ought not to be done at the expense of their constitutions. Our ances- 
tors, who seldom went to school very voting, were not less learned than 
we. But we imagine the boy's education wiH be quite marred, unless 
he be carried to school in his nurse's arms. No wonder if such hot-bed 
plants seldom become either scholars or men ! 

Not only the confinement of children in public schools, hut their 
number, often proves hurtful. Children arc much injured by being 
kept in crowds withindoors ; their breathing not only renders tiie place 
unwholesome, but if any one of them happens to be diseased, the rest 
catch the infection. A single child has been often known to communi- 

chHd they had alive at the year's end, would savr more infant lives than if the whole 
n * ^ noe o!' the nation were . xpended on hospitals for i his purpose. This would make 
the poor esteem fertility a bleating; whereas many of them think it the greatest curse 
that can betiil them ; and in place of wishing their children to live, solar does poverty 
get the b tter of natural ;ifF< ction.tliat th.-j areoften veryhappj when the) di . 

* It is undoubtedly the dut) of parents to instruct their children, at least till they are 
of an age proper to take some care bf^tbemselTcs. This would tend murh to confirm 
the ties of parental tenderness and filial affection, o'the want of -which there are fft 
present so many deplorable instances. Though Sew fathers have time to instruct their 
children, yet most mothers have ; and surely they cannot be better eroplo) jd. 
D 2 
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cate the bloody (lux, the hooping cough, the itch, or other disease, to 
almost every individual in a numerous school. 

But, if fashion must prevail, and infants are to he scut to school, wc 
would recommend it to teachers, as they value the interests of society, 
not to confine tliem too long at a time, but allow them to run about 
and play at such active diversions as u. ay promote their growth, and 
strengthen their constitutions. Were boys, instead of beiug whipped 
for stealing an hour to run, ride, swim, or the like, encouraged to em- 
ploy a proper part of their time in these manly and useful exercises, it 
would have many excellent effects. 

It would be of great service to boys, if, at a proper age, they were 
taught the military exercise. This would increase their strength, in- 
spire them with courage, and when their country called for then assis- 
tance, would enable them to act in her defence, without being obliged 
to undergo a tedious and troublesome course ot instructions, at a time 
when they are less fit to learn new motions, gestures, &c* 

An effeminate education will infallibly spoil the best natural constitu- 
tion ; audit' boys are brought up in a more delicate manner than even 
girls ought to be, they will never be men. 

Nor is the common education of girls less hurtful to the constitution 
than that of boys. Miss is set down to her frame before she can put on 
her clothes; and is taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is the 
only thing that can entitle her to general esteem. It is unnecessary 
here to insist upon the dangerous consequence* of obliging girls to sit 
too much. They are pretty well known, and are too often felt at a 
certain time of life. But supposing this critical period to be^got over, 
greater dangers still await them when they come to be mothers. Women 
who have been early accustomed to a sedentary life, generally run great 
hazard in child-bed ; while those who have been used to romp about, 
and take sufficient exercise, are seldom in any danger. 

One hardly meet 1 * with a girl who can at the same time boast of ear- 
ly performances by the needle, and a good constitution. Close and ear- 
ly confinement generally occasions indigestions, hcad-achs, pale com- 
plexions, pain of the stomach, loss of appetite, coughs, consumptions 
of the lungs, and deformity of body. The last of these indeed is not to 
be wondered at, considering the awkward posture* in which girls sit at 
many kinds of needle-work, and the delicatu flexible state of their 
bodies in the early periods of life. 

Wonld mothers, instead of having their daughters instructed in many 
trifling accomplishments, employ them in plain work and housewife- 
ry, and allow them sufficient exercise in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more useful me.nbeis of society. 
I am no enemy to genteel accompli.-hmcnt, but would have them 
only considered as secondary, and always disregarded when they impair 
the health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for children to be early 
taught to earn their bread. This opinion is certainly right, provided 
they wereso employed as not to hurt their health or growth ; but, when 
these suffer, society, instead of being benefited, is a real loser by iheir 
labor. There are few employments, except sedentary one«, by which, 
children can earn a livelihood ; and if they be set to these too soon, it 

* I am happy to find that the masters of academies no-.v begin to put in practice this 
advice. F.::c\< of them ought to keep a drill sergeant for teaching the boys the military 
exercise* This, he»iiie«. contributing to their health and vigour of body, would have 
many other happy elucts. 
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ruins their constitutions. Thus, by gaining a few years from childhood, 
we generally lose twice as many in the latter period of life, and even 
render the person less useful while he does live. 

In order to be satisfied of the truth of this observation, we need only 
look into the great manufacturing towns, where we shall find a puny 
degenerate, race of people, weak and sickly all their lives, seldom ex- 
Ceeding the middle period of life ; or if they do, being unfit for business, 
they become a burden to society. Thus arts and manufactures, though 
they may increase the riches of a country, are by no inean^ favourable 
to the health of its inhabitants. Good policy would therefore require, 
that such people as labour during life, should not be set too early to 
work. Every person conversant in the breed of horses, or other 
working animate, knows, that if they be set to hard labour too soon, they 
never will turn out to advantage. This is equally true with respect to 
the hiMian species. Weakly children should always be put apprentices 
to trades which require their being mostly out of doors. 

There are nevertheless various ways of employing young people, 
without hurting their health. The easier parts of gardening, husband- 
ry, or any business carried on without doors, are most proper. These 
are employments which most young people are fond of, and some parts 
of them may always be adapted to their age, taste, and strength.* 

Such parents, however, as are under the necessity of employing their 
children within doors, ought to allow them sufficient time for active di- 
versions without. Tins would both encourage them to do more work, 
aud prevent their constitutions from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercise within doors is sufficient ; but they are 
greatly mistaken. One hour spent in running, or any other exercise 
withoutdoors is worth ten within. When children cannot go abroad, 
they may indeed be exercised at home. The best method of doing this, 
is to make them run about in a large room, or dance. This last kind of 
exercise, if'not carried to excess, is of excellent service to young people. 
It cheers the spirits, promotes perspiration, strengthens the limbs, &c. 
I know an eminent physician who used to say, that he made his children 
dance, instead of giving them physic. It were well if more people fol- 
lowed his example. 

The cold bath may be considered as an aid to exercise. By it the 
body is braced and strengthened, the circulation and secretions promo- 
ted, and, were it conducted with prudence, many diseases, as the rick- 
ets, scrophula, &c. might thereby be prevented. The ancients, who 
took every method to render children hardy and robust, were no stran- 
gers to the tise of the cold bath; and, if we may credit report, the prac- 
tice of immersing children daily in cold water must have been very 
common among our ancestors. 

The greatest objection to the use of the cold bath arises from the su- 
perstitious prejudices ofnur.-es. These are often so strong, that it is 
impossible to bring them to make a proper use of it. I have known 
some of them who would not dry a child's skin after bathing it, le>t it 
should destroy the effects of the water. Others will even put clothes 
dipt iii water open the child, and either put it to bed, or suffer it to go 
about in that condition. Some believe, that the whole virtue of the 
water depends upon its being dedicated to a particular saint; while 
others place their confidence in a certain number of dips, as three, 

• I haw been told tlmt in China, where the police is the best in the world, all the 
children are employed in the easier part of gardening and husbandry ; as weeding, 
gathering jtones afftlw land, and such like. 
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seven, nine, or'tho like ; and the world could not persuade them, if these 
do not .succeed, to try it a little longer. Tims, by the whims of nurses, 
children lose the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes of the physi- 
cian from that medicine are often frustrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to set aside the cold bath, because 
some nurses make a wrong use of it. Every child when in health, 
should at least have its extremities daily washed in cold water. This is 
a partial use of the cold bath, and is better than none. In winter this 
may suffice ; but in the warm season, if a child be relaxed, or seem to 
have a tendency to the rickets or scrophula, its whole body ought to be 
frequently immersed in cold water. Care however must betaken not 
to do this when the body is hot or the stomach fall. The child should 
be dipped only once at a time , should be taken out immediately, and 
have its skin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 

THE HAD EFFECTS OF UNWHOLESOME AIR UPON 
CHILDREN. 

Few things prove more distructive to children than confined or un- 
wholesome air. Tliisis one reason why so few of those infants, who 
are put into hospitals, or parish workhouses, live. These places are 
generally crowded with old, sickly, and infirm people ; by which means 
the air is rendered so extremely pernicious, that it becomes a poison 
to infants. 

Want of wholesome air, is likewise destructive to many of the chil- 
dren born in great towns. There the poorer sort of inhabitants live 
in low, dirty, confined houses, to which the fresh air has hardly any ac- 
cess. Though grown people, who 4 are hardy and robust, may live in 
such situations, yet they generally prove fatal to their offspring, few of 
whom arrive at maturity, and those who do are weak and deformed. 
As such people are not in a condition to carry their children abroad in 
the open air, we must lay our account with losing the greater part of 
them. But the rich have not this excuse. It is their business to see that 
their children be daily . arried abroad, and that they be kept in the 
open air for a sufficient time. This will always succeed better if the 
mother goes along wilh them Servants are often negligent in these 
matters and allow a child to sit or lie on the damp ground, instead of 
leading or carrying it about. The mother surely needs air as well as 
her children, and how can she be better employed than in attending 
them ? 

A very bad custom prevails, of making children sleep in small apart- 
ments, or crowding two or three beds in one chamber. Instead of 
this, the nursery ought always to be the largest and best aired room in 
the house. When children are confined in small apartments, the air 
not only becomes unwholesome, but the heat relaxes their solids, ren- 
ders tl.em delicate, and disposes i hem to colds ansl many other disor- 
ders. Nor is the custom of wrapping them up too close in cradle- less 
pernicious. One would think that nurses were afraid lest children 
should suffer by breathing free air. as many of them actually cover the 
child's face while asleep, and others wrap a covering over the whole 
cradle, by which means the child is forced to breathe the same air 
over and overall the tiinfiit sleeps. Cradles indeed are on many ac- 
counts hurtful to children, and it would be better if the use of them 
were totally laid aside.* 

» It is amazing how children escape suffocation, considering the mnnnirin which 
tlicy a -t- otttn rolled up in flannels, &c. I lately attended an Infant, whom I tbuml 
;uufi*.d up over bead and ears iu many folds of flannel, though it v,a; iu tie uaid'ilc of 
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A child is generally laid to sleep with all its clothes on; and jfa num- 
ber of others are heaped above tliem, it must be over heated . by 
v Inch means it cannot fail to eateh cold on being taken out of the cra- 
dle, mid e\ posed to the open air with only its usual clothing, which is 
too frequently theca*c. 

Children who are kept within doors all day, and sleep all night in 
wain, close apartment", may with great propriety, be compared to 
piants, nursed in a hot home, instead of the open air. Though such 
plants, may by this means lie kept alive for some time, they will never 
arrive to that degree of strength, vigour, and magnitude, winch tliey 
would have acquired in the open air, nor would they be able to bear it 
afterwards, should they be exposed to it 

Children brought up in the country, who have been accustomed to 
open air, should not be too early sent to great towns, where it is con- 
fined and nn wholesome. This is frequently done with a view to for- 
ward their education, but proves very hurtful to their health. All 
schools and seminaries of learning ought, if possible, to be so situated 
as to have fresh, dry, wholesome air, and should never be too much 
crowded 

Without entering into a detail of the particular advantages of whole, 
some air to children or of the bad consequences which proceed from 
the want of it, I shall only observe, that of severa' thousands of chil- 
dren which have been under my care, I do not lemember one instance 
of a -inglt child who continued healthy in a close confined situation ; hut 
have often known the most obstinate diseases cured by removing theia 
from such a situation to an open free air. 
OF NURSES. 

It is not here intended to lay down rules for the choice of nurses. 
This would be wasting time. Common sense will direct every one to 
clm.se. a woman who is healthy and has plenty of milk.* If she be at 
the same time c'eanly, careful, and good-natured, she can hardly tail 
to make a proper nurse, r After all, however, the only certain proof 
of a -ood nurse, is a healthy child upon her breast. But, as the mis- 
conduct of nurses often proves fa al tochildreu, it will be of importance 
to point out a few of their most baneful errors in order to rouse the 
at ention of parents, and to make them look more s rictly into 'he con- 
duct of those to whom they commit the care of their infant olisprin r '. 

Though it admits of some exceptions, yet we may lay it down as a 
general rule, That every woman who nurses for hire should be carefully 
looked <tfler, otherwise she will not da her duty. For tins reason parents 
ouglil always to have their children nursed under their own eye, if pos- 
sible ; and where this cannot be done, they should be extremely cir- 

June. I begged for a little free air to the poor babe ; but though this indulgence was 
granted during m> stay, I found it always on my return in the same situation. Dvath, 
Us might be expected, soon freed the infant from all its miseries : but it was not in my 
[lower to free the minds of its parents from those prejudices v> inch proved fatal to their 
child. 

I was very lately calcd to sse an infant which was s:>id to be expiring in convulsion 
iits. 1 desii d the mother to strip the child, and wrap it in a loose covering. It had no 
more convulsi in tits. 

* 1 have often known people so imposed upon, as to give an infant to a nurse to be 
lOCkled who had not one drop of milk in her breast. 

t Next of importance to a healthy, cleanly, ami good natured nurse, is her diet- 
On this (abject, after a close and lengthy investigation, Dr. Cullen, concludes, '■ I al- 
lege it to be a matter of experience, that nurses living ntircly. or for the most parti 
upon vegetable aliment, afford a greater quantify of milk, and of a more proper quality, 
than nurses liviug upon much animal food. This. 1 venture to assert, from tht obser- 
vation of (ifty years; during which time, I have known innumerable instances of the 
healthiest children reared upon the milk of nurses living entirely upon vegetable ah- 
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en inspect in the choice of those persons to v hom tliey intrust llicni. 
It i- to ly io imagine that any woman, wl»o abandons liei own child to 
suckie another lor the sake of yam, should feel all the affections of a 
parent towards her nursling; yet so necessary are tire affectiaos in a 
nurse, that, but for then, the human race would oon be extinct. 

One ot' tue most common fatrite of those who nurse for hue, is do- 
sing child en with stuperactives, or such things as lull litem asleep. 
An indolent mi rse, who does not give a> cluld-suflment axerrw in he 
open air to make it sleep, and does not choose to be disturbed by 
it in the night, will seldom fail to procure tor ;t a dose of Ian laimni, 
diacodmui, saffron, or what answers the same pui pose, a dose of spirits, 
or o her strong liquors. These, though they be certain poison to infants^ 
are every day administered by many who bear the chaiacier of very 
good nurses.* 

A nurse who lias not milk enough is apt to imagine thai this defect 
may be supplied by giving the child wines, cordial watus, or other 
strong liquors This is an egregious mistake The only thing that 
lias any chance to supply the place of the nurse's milk, must !»■ one- 
wnai nearly of the same quality, as cow's milk, ass's milk or b< cl-tea, 
with a little bread. It never can be done by the help of strong honors* 
These, instead of nourishing an infant, never fail to produce the contra* 
ry < fleet. 

Children are often hurt by muses suffering them to cry long and ve- 
hemently. This strains their tender bodies, and frequently occasions 
ruptures, inflammations of the throat, lungs, Sec. A child never con- 
tin lies to cry long without some cause, which might always be discover* 
ed by proper attention; and the nurse who can hear an infant cry till 
it has ainiost spun itself, wi hottt endeavouring to please it must he 
cruel indeed, and is unworthy to be intrusted with the care of a human 
creature. 

\nxses who deal much in medicine are always to be suspected. They 
trust to it, and neglect then-duty. I never knew a good nur.»e who had 
her Godfrey's cordial, Datty's elixirs, Dalhy's carminative, A:c. at hand. 
Such generally imagine, that a dose of medicine will makeup for ad de- 
fects in food, air, exercise, and cleanliness. By error- of this kind, I 
Will venture to say, that one half ot the children who die annually in 
London lose their lives. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is ano'her very peinicions 
custom of indolent nurses. This is not only disagreeable, but .'.alls and 
frets the infant, and, by relaxing the solids, occasions scroi hulas, nck- 
cts, and other diseases. A dirty nur e is always to be suspected. 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children fiom bad hu- 
mours, by throwing them upon the skin; by this means fevers and 
other diseases are prevented. Nurses are apt to mistake such critical 
eruptions for an itch, or some other infectious disorder. Accordingly 
they take every method to drive them in. In this way many children 
lose their lives : and no wonder, as nature is opposed iii the very meth- 
od she takes to relieve them. It ought to be a rule, which every nurse 
should observe, never to stop any eruption without proper advice, or 




of animal luod.'' A. E. 

* Ha moth, r on visiting hi r child at nurse, finds it always asleep, I would, advise ha 
to remove it immediately ; otherwise it will soon sleep its last. 
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being well assured that it is not of a critical nature At any rate, it is 
never to he done without p evions evacuations. 

Loo>c stmls u another method by wlncli nature often prevents or 
earriesoff the dneases of infants. If these proceed too tar, no doubt 
they ought to he cheeked ; hut tins is never to he don" "ithont the 
greatest caution. Names, upon the fir*t a iipearauce of loose stools, 
frequently Hy to theu-e ot' us r.nyent , or such things as bind the body. 
Hence inflammatory fevers, and other fatal diseases, ai> occasioned. 
A do-e of rhubarb a gentle vomit, or Twine other evacuations, should 
alwayi precede tlie use of astringents medicines. 

One of the greatest faults of nurses is, concealing; the diseases of chil- 
dren from hen parents. This they are extiemely ready to oo, espe- 
cially when the disease is the eti'ei t of their own tie: licence. Many 
instances might be given of persons who have hem rendered lame for 
life by a fa I from the nurse's arms, vviiieli she, through fear, concealed 
till the misfortune was past cure. Every parent who intrusts a nurse 
with the caie of a child, ought to give her the strictest charge not to 
conceal the most trifling disorder or misfortune that may hefal it. 

We can see no reason why a nurse who conceals any misfortune 
which happens to a child under her care, till it loses its life or limns, 
should nor ue punished. A few examples of this would save the ives 
of many infants ; but as there is little reason to expect that it ever will 
be the rase, We would earnestly recommend it to all parents to look 
carefully after their children and not to trust so valuable a treasure en- 
tirely in the hands of an hireling. 

No person ought to imagine the-e things unworthy of his attention. 
On the proper management of children depend not only their health 
and usefulness in life, but likewise the safety and prosperity of the itate 
to which they balong. Effeminacy ever will prove he nun of any state 
where it prevails ; and, when it- foundations are laid in infancy, it can 
never afterwards be wholly eradicated. Parents who love their off- 
spring, and, wi-h we'l to their country, ought therefore, in the man- 
agement of their children, to avoid every thine that may have a tenden- 
cy to make them weak or effeminate, and to take every method in their 
power to render their constitutions strong and hardy. 

" By arls like these 
" Laconin nurs'd of old her hardy sons ; 
" And Home's unconqnerM I 'groin m-g'd their way, 
u Unhurt, through everj toil i . *;ver\ eliiue. 1 ' Armstrongs 



CHtPTER II. 

OF THE LABORIOUS TIJ SEDENTARY, AND THE 
STUDIOUS. 

J HAT men are exposed to particular diseases from the occupations 
which they. foiiow, is a fact well known; but to remedy this evil is a 
matter of some difficulty Most people aie under the necessity of fol- 
low iu.' those employments to which thev have been bred, whether they 
be favourable to health or not. Fjir his reason, instead of inveighing, 
in a general way, as some authors have done, against those occupa tons 
which are hurtful to health we shall endeavour to point out he circum- 
stance in each of them from which the danger chiefly arises, and to pro- 
pose the most rational methods of preventing it. 
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Chemi-ts, founders, forge**, glass-makers, and several other nrtists, 
are hart by tlie unwholesome air which they are obliged to breathe. 
This air is not only loaded with the noxious exhalation* arising froM 
meta's and minerals, but is so charged with phlogiston ar lo be render- 
ed until tor expanding the lungs sufficiently, and answering the other 
important purposes of respiration Hence proceed asthmas, mi • hs, 
and consumptions of the lungs, so incidem to peisons who follow tliese 
employments. 

To prevent sueli consequences, as far as possible, the places where 
tliese occupations .^re can ied on, ought to be constructed in Mich a 
manner as to discharge the smoke and other exhalations, and admit a 
free current of fresh air. Such artists ought never to continue too long 
at W ork ; and when they give over, thev should f nrler then.se I vt s to ceol 
gradually, and put on their clothes before they go into the open air. 
They ought never to dunk large quantities of cold, weak, or watery 
liquors, while then bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, sallads, 
or any thing that is cold on the stomach * 

Ni iuers, and all who work underground, are likewise hurt by uu- 
vvholesome air. The air, by its stagnation in tleej) mines, not only 
lo-es its proper spring and other qualities necessary tor lespnatiou, 
but is often loaded with Bitch noxious exhalations as to become a most 
deadly poison. 

The two kinds of air which prove most destructive to miners, are 
what they call the fire iiamp, and the choice dum/i. In both cases 1 lie 
air becomes a poison by its being loaded with phlogiston. The dan- 
ger from the former may be obviated by making it explode before it 
accumulates in too great quantities ; and the latter may be generally 
carried off by promoting a free circulation of air in the mine. 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholesome an, but likiwise by the 
particles ot metal which adhere to their skin, clothes, &c. These are 
aborbed, or taken up into the body, and occasion patsies, vertigoes) 
and other nervous atiections, which often prove fatal. Failopius ob- 
serves, that those who work in mines of mercury seldom live above 
three or four years. Lead, and several other metals-, are likewise very 
pernicious to tne health. 

Miners ought never to go to work fasting, nor to continue too long at 
work. Their food ought to be nourishing, and their liquor generous ; no- 
thing more certainly hurts them than lvuig too low. They should by 
nil means avoid costiveness. This may either be done by chewing a 
little rhubarb, or taking a sufficient quantity of sallad oil. Oil not only 
opens the body, but .shea lies and defends the intestines from the ill-ef- 
fec's of he metals All who work in mines or metals ought to wash 
carefully, and to change fneir clothes as soon as they give overworking. 
Nothing would tend more to preserve the health of such people than a 
strict anil almost religions regard to cleanliness. 

Plumbers pa nters, gilders, smelters, makers of white lead, and many 
others who work in metals, are liable to the same diseases as miners ; 
and ought to observe the same direction! for avoiding them. 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and a I who work in putrid animal 
substances, are likewise liable o suffer from the unwholesome m: ells 
on rH iviaof these bodies. I'lny ought to pay the same repaid to clran- 
lii.es- as miners; and when they are affected with nausea, sickness, Ot 

* Wlicn persons h atid with labour liare drank cold water, they ought to continue 
3J work tor some time alter. 
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indigestion, we would advise them to take a vomit or gentle purge. 
Such substances ought always to be manufactured as soon as possi- 
ble. When long kept, they not only become unwholesome to those 
who manufacture them, but likewise to people who live in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of our subject, to spe- 
cify the diseases peculiar to persons of every occupation ; we shall there- 
fore consider mankind under the general classes of Laborious, Sedenta- 
ry, and Studious. 

THE LABORIOUS. 
Though those who follow laborious employments are in general the most 
healthy of mankind, yet the nature of their occupations, and the places 
where they are carried on, expose them more particularly to some dis- 
eases. Husbandmen, for example, are exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of the weather, which, in this country, are often very great and sudden, 
and occasion colds, coughs, quinsies, rheumatisms, fevers, and other 
acute disorders. They are likewise forced to work hard, and often to 
carry burdens above their strength, which, by overstraining the vessels, 
occasion asthmas, ruptures, pleurisies, &c. 

Those who labour without doors are often afflicted with intermitting 
fevers, or agues occasioned by the frequent vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, poor living, bad water, sitting or lying on the damp ground, even- 
ing dews, night air, &c. to which they are frequently exposed. 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, &c. are obliged 
to draw in the air with much greater force, and also to keep their lungs 
distended with more violence than necessary for common respiration • 
by this means the tender vessels of the lungs are overstretched, and of- 
ten burst, insomuch that a spitting of blood or fever ensues. Hippocra- 
tes mentions an instance to this purpose, of a man who, upon a wager 
carried an ass, but was soon after seized with a fever, a vomiting of 
blood, and a rupture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of mere laziness, which 
prompts people to do at once what should be done at twice. Some- 
times it proceeds from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that the 
strongest men are most commonly hurt by heavy burdens, hard labour 
or feats of activity. It is rare to find one who boasts of strength with- 
out a rupture, a spitting of blood, or some other diseases, wbieh he reaps 
as the fruit of his folly. One would imagine the daily instances we 
have of the fatal effects of carrying great weights, running, wrestling, 
and the like, would be sufficient to prevent such practices. 

There are indeed some employments which necessarily require a -»reat 
exertion of strength ; as porters, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. None 
might to follow these but men of strong body ; and they should never 
exert their strength to the utmost, nor work too long. When themus- 
cles are violently strained, frequent rest is necessary, in order that thev 
may recover their tone; without this, the strength and con 5 titution will 
soon be worn out, and a premature old age be induced. 

The erysipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a desease very incident to 
the laborious. It is occasioned by whatever gives a sudden check to 
yie perspiration, as drinking cold water when the body is warm wet 
feet, keeping on wet clothes, sitting or lying on the damp ground &c 
It is impossible for those who labour without doors always to "uard 
against l he?e inconveniences; but it is known from experience! that 
their ill consequences might often be prevented by proper care 
The ihac passion, the cholic, and other complaints of the bowels 
E 
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are often occasioned by the same causes as the erysipelas ; but they 
may likewise proceed from flatuleut and indigestible food. Labourers 
generally eat unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, and other 
windy ingredients. They also devour great quantities of unripe fruits, 
baked, stewed, or raw, with varioHS kinds of roots and herbs, upon 
which they often drink sour milk, stale small beer, or the like. Such a 
mixture cannot fail to till the bowels with wind, and occasion diseases 
of those parts. 

Inflammation, whitloes, and other diseases of the extremities, are 
likewise common among those who labor without doors. These diseases 
are often attributed to venom, or some kind of poison : but they gen- 
erally proceed either from sudden heat after cold, or the contrary. 
When laborers, milk-maids, &c. come from the field, cold or wet, they 
run to the fire, and often plunge their hands in warm water, by which 
means the blood and other humours in those parts are suddenly expan- 
ded, and, the vessels not yielding so quickly, a strangulation happens, 
and an inflammation or a mortification ensues. 

When such persons come home cold, they ought to keep at a dis. 
tance from the fire for some time, to wash their hands in cold water, 
and rub them well with a dry cloth. It sometimes happens, that peo- 
ple are so benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of the use of 
their limbs. In this case the only remedy is to nib the parts affected 
with snow, or where it cannot be had, with cold water. If they be 
held near the fire, or plunged into warm water a mortification will 
generally ensue. 

Laborers in the hot season are apt to lie down and sleep in the sun. 
This practice is so dangerous, that they often awake in a burning fever. 
These ardent fevers which prove so fatal about the end of the summer 
and beginning of autumn, are frequently occasioned by this means. 
When laborers leave off work, which they ought always to do dnriug 
the heat of the day, they should go home, or at least get under some 
cover where they may repose themselves in safety. 

Many people follow their employments in the fields from morning 
till night, without eating any thing. This cannot fail to hurt their 
health. However homely their fare be, they ought to have it at regular 
times ; and the harder they work, the more frequently they should eat. 
If the humours be not frequently replenished with fresh nourish- 
ment, they soon become putrid, and produce fevers of the very worst 
kind. 

Many peasants are extremely careless with respect to what they eat 
or drink, and often, through mere indolence, use unwholesome food, 
when they might, for the same expence, have that which is wholesome. 
In some parts of Britain, the peasants are too careless even to take the 
trouble of dressing their own victuals. Such people would live upon 
one meal a day, in indolence, rather than labor, though it were to 
procure them the greatest affluence. 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often occasioned among laborers by 
poor living. When the body is not sufficiently nourished, the humours 
become vitiated and the solids weak ; from whence the most fatal con- 
sequences ensue. Poor living is likewise productive, of many of those 
cutaneous diseases so frequent among the lower class of people. It ia 
remarkable that cattle when pinched in their food, are generally af- 
fected with diseases of the skin, which seldom fad to disappear when 
they are put upon a good pasture. This shews how much a good 
state of the humours depends upon a sufficient quantity of proper 
nourishment. 
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Poverty not only occasions, but aggravates, many of the diseases of 
the laborious. Few of them have much foresight ; and, if they had, it 
is seldom in their power to save any thing. They are glad to make a 
shitl to live from day to day ; and when any disease overtakes them, 
they are miserable indeed. Here the godlike virtue of charity ought 
always to exert itself. To relieve the industrious poor in distress, is 
surely the most exalted act of religion ami humanity. They alone, who 
are witnesses of those scenes of calamity, can form a notion of what 
numbers perish in diseases, for want of proper assistance, and even for 
want of the necessaries of life. 

Laborers are often hurt by a foolish emulation, which prompts them, 
to vie with one another, till they overheat themselves to such a degree 
as to occasion a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as wantonly 
throw away their lives in this manner, deserve to be looked upon in no 
better light than self-murderers. 

The office of a soldier, in time of war, may be ranked among the labo- 
rious employments. Soldiers suffer many hardships from the inclemen- 
cy of seasons, longinarches, bad provisions, hunger, watching, unwhole- 
some climates, bad water, &c. These occasion fevers, fluxes, rheuma- 
tisms, and other fatal diseases, which generally do greater execution 
than the sword, especially when campaigns are continued too late in the 
season. A few weeks of cold rainy weather will often prove more frtfd 
than an engagement. 

Those who have the command of armies should take care that their 
soldiers be well clothed and well fed. They ought also to finish their 
campaigns in due season, and to provide their men with dry and well- 
aired winter quarters. These rules, taking care, at the same time, to 
keep the sick at a proper distance from those in health, would tend 
greatly to preserve the lives of the soldiery.* 

Sailors may also be numbered among the laborious. They undergo 
great hardships from the change of ciimate, the violence of the weather, 
hard labor, bad provisions, <kc. Sailors are of so great importance that 
too much pains can never be hestowed in pointing out the means of 
preserving their lives. 

One great source of the diseases of seafaring people is excess. Wlien 
they get on shore, after having been long at sea, without regard to the 
climate, or their own consfitutions, they plunge headlong iiito all man- 
ncrof rioi, and often persist till a fever puts an end to their lives. Thus 
intemperance, and not the climate, is often the cause why so many of 
our brave sailors die 0:1 foreign coasts. Such people ought not to live 
too low ; but they will find moderation the best defence against fevers 
and many other maladies. 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid sometimes getting wet. When 

• It is indeed to be regretted, that soldiers suffer not less from indolence and intern- 
perance in the tone of peac.-, than from hardships in time of war. If men are idle they 
w ill be vicious. It would therefore be or'great importance, could a scheme be formed 
for rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy nnd more useful. These 
desirable objects might, in our opinion, be obtained, by employing them for some hours 
every day, ami advancing their pay accordingly. By this means, idleness, the mother of 
vice, might be prevented, the price of labor lowered, public works, as harbors, canals, 
turnpike roads, ike. might be made without hurting manufactures ; and soldiers might 
be enabled to many and bring up children. A scheme of this kind might easily be con- 
ducted, so as not to depicts the martial spirit, provided the men were only to work four 
or rive hours every day, and always to work without doors : no soldier should be suffered 
to work too long, or to follow any sedentary employment. Sedentary employments ren- 
der men Weak and effeminate, quite unfit for the hardships of war i whereas working 
for a few hours every day « ithout doors, would inure tljeni to the weather, brace their 
nerve*, and increase their strength and courage. 
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this happens, they should change ihcir clothes as soon as they are re- 
lieved, and take every method to restore the perspiration. They 
should not, in this case, make too free with spirits or other strong li- 
quors but should rather drink them diluted with warm water, and go 
immediately to bed, where a sound sleep and gentle sweat would set all 
to rights. 

But the health of sailors suffers most from unwholesome food. The 
constant use of salted provisions vitiates their humours, and occasioni 
the scurvy, and other obstinate maladies. It is no easy matter to pre- 
vent these diseases in long voyages ; yet we cannot help thinking, that 
much might be done towards effecting so desirable an end, were due 
pains bestowed for that purpose. For example, various roots, greens, 
and fruits, might be kept a long time at sea, as onions, potatoes, cabba- 
ges, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, apples, &c. When fruits cannot be 
kppt, the juices of them, either fresh or fermented, may. With these 
all the drink, and even the food of the ship's company, ought to be 
acidulated in long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewise contribute to vitiate the humours. 
Flour will keep for along time on board, of which fresh bread might 
frequently be made. Malt too might be kept, and infused with boiling 
water at any time. This liquor, when drank even in form of wort, is 
Yd' wholesome, and is found to be an antidote against the scurry. 
Small wines and cyder might likewise be plentifully laid in ; and should 
they turn sour, they would still be useful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great 
antidote against diseases, and should be used by all travellers, especially 
at sea. It may either be mixed with the water they drink, or taken in 
their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewise to be carried on 
board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Fresh broths made of portable soup, 
and puddings made of peas or other vegetables, ought to be used plenti- 
fully. Many other things will readily occur to people conversant in 
these matters, which woHld tend to preserve the health of that brave 
and useful set of men.* 

We have reason to believe, if due attention were paid to the diet, air, 
clothing, and above all things to the cleanliness t of sea-faring people, 
they would be the most healthy set of men in the world 5 but when these 
are neglected, the very reverse will happen. 

The best medical antidote that we can recommend to sailors or soldiers 
on foreign coasts, especially where dampness prevails, is the Peruvian 
bark. This will often prevent fevers, and other fatal diseases. About 
a drachm of it may be chewed every day ; or if this should prove disa- 
greeable an ounce of bark, with half an ounce of orange peel, and two 
drachms of snake-root coarsely powdered, may be infused for two or 
three days in an English quart of brandy, and half a wine-glass of it ta- 
ken twice or thrice a day, when the stomach is empty. This has been 
found to be an excellent antidote against iluxe.3, putrid, intermitting, 
and other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It is not material in what form 

* The celebrated Captain Cook has ihewn how far, by proper care and attention, the 
diseases formerly so fatal to seamen may be prevented. In a voyage of three yearsand 
eighteen days,duriug which he was exposed to every climate, from the 57° north to the 
71» oftouth latitude, of one hundred and eighteen men composing the ship's company, 
he lost only one, who died of a Phthisis Pulmunalis. The principal means he used 
were, to preserve a strict attention to cleanliness, to procure abundance of vegetable and 
fresh' provisions, especially good water, itnd to allow his people sufficient time for rest. 

t A regulation on board the United States' Navy, requiring every individual, at least 
onceaiveek to wash their feet clean, is worthy of general attention, as a means of preset* 
ving health. A. E. 
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this medicine is taken. It may either be infused in water, wine, or 
spirits, as recommended above, or made into an electuary with syrups of 
lemons, oranges, or the like. 

THE SEDENTARY. 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature of man than a 
sedentary life, yet this class comprehends by far the greater part of the 
species. Almo-t the whole female world, and in manufacturing countries, 
the major part of the males, may be reckoned sedentary.* 

Agriculture, the first and most healthful of all employments, is now 
followed by few who are able to carry on any other business. But those 
who imagine that the culture of the earth is not sufficient to employ all 
its inhabitants, are greatly mistaken. An ancient Roman, we are told, 
could maintain his family from the produce of one acre of ground. So 
might a modern Briton, if he would be contented to live like a Roman. 
This shews what an immense increase of inhabitants Britain might admit 
of, and all of them live by the culture of the ground. 

Agiiculture is the great source of domestic riches. Where it is ne- 
glected, whatever wealth may be imported from abroad, poverty and 
misery will abound at home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating 
Mate of trade, and manufactures, that thousands of people may be in 
full employment to-day and in beggary tomorrow. This can never hap- 
pen to those who cultivate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their 
labor, and always by industry obtain, at least, the necessaries of life. 

Though sedentary employments are necessary, yet there stems to be 
no reason why any person should he confined for life to these alone. 
Were such employments intermixed with the most active and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is constant confinement that ruins the 
health. A man may not be brut by sitting five or six hours a-day ; but 
if he is obliged to sit ten or twelve, he will soon become diseased. 

But it is not want of exercise alone which hurts sedentary people ; 
they likewise suiter from the confined air which they breathe. It is 
very common to see ten or a dozen taylors,t or stay-makers, for ex- 
ample, crowded into one. small apartment, where there is hat dly room 
for one person to breathe freely. In this situation they generally con- 
tinue for many hours at a time, often with the addition of several can- 
dles, which tend likewise to waste the air, and render it less fit for 
respiration. Air that is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expan- 
ding the lungs. This i, ojie cause of the phthisical coughs, and other 
complaints of the breast so incident to sedentary artificers. 

Even (he perspiration from a great number of persons pent up to- 
gether, renders tiie air unwholesome. The danger from this quarter 
will be greatly increased, if any one of them happens to have bad 
lungs, or to be otherwise diseased. Those who set near him, being 
forced to breathe the same air, can hardly fail to be infected. It would 
be a rare thing, however, to find a dozen of sedentary people all in good 
health. The danger of crowding them together must therefore be evi- 
dent to every one. 

* The- appellation of sedentary has generally been tjivon only to the studious; we 
can see no reason, however, for restricting it to them alone. Many artificers nay, with 
as much propriety, be denominated sedentary as the studious, with thi». particular disad- 
vantage, that they arc often obliged to sit in verj awkward postures, which the studious 
need not do, unless tiie , please. 

t A person of observation in that line of life told mc, that most taylors die of con- 
sumptions ; which he attributed chiefly to the uniavouable postures in which they sit 
and the unwhol .sonieness of those places where their business is carried o:'. If more, 
attention was not paid to profit than to the perscrvatton of human lives ibis evil 
might b.- easilv remedied ; but while masters only mind their own interest, nothing 
twllbcduue for the safety of their servants. 

E 2 
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Many of those who follow sedentary employments are constantly in 
a bending posture, as shoemakers, taylors, cutlers, &c. Such a situa- 
tion is extremely hurl ful. A bending posture obstructs all the vital 
motions, and of course must destroy the health. Accordingly we find 
such artificers generally complaining of indigestions, flatulencies, head- 
aches, pains of the breast, 6cc. 

The aliment in sedentary people, instead of being pushed forwards 
by an erect posture, and the action of the muscles, is in a manner con- 
fined in the bowels. Hence indigestion, costivencss, wind, and other 
hypochondrical affections, the constant companions of the sedentary. 
Indeed none of the excretions can be duly performed where exercise. 
is vvanting; and when the matter which ought to be discharged in this 
way is retained too long in the body, it must have bad effects as it is 
again taken up into the mass of the humours. 

A bending posture is likewise hurtful to the lungs. When this orran 
is compressed, the air cannot have free access in all its parts, so as to 
expand them properly. Hence tubercles, adhesions, &c. are formed, 
which often end in consumptions. Besides, the proper action of the 
lungs being absolutely necessary for making good blood, when tiie or- 
gan fails, the humours soon become universally depraved, and the 
whole constitution goes to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by pressure on the bowels, but 
also on the inferior extremities, which obstructs the circulation in 
these parts, and renders them weak and feeble. Thus taylors, shoe- 
makers, &c. frequently lose the use of their legs all together : besides, 
the blood and humours are, by stagnation, vitiated, and the perspira- 
tion is obstructed ; from whence proceed the scab, ulcerous sores, 
foul blotches, and other custanoous diseases so common among seden- 
tary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common consequence of close appli- 
cation to sedentary employments. The spine, for example, by being 
continually bent puts on a crooked shape, and generally remains so ever 
after. But a bad figure of body has already been observed to be hurt- 
ful to health, as the vital functions are thereby impeded. 

A sedentary life seldom fails to occasion an universal relaxation of 
the solids. This is the great source from whence most of the diseases 
•f sedentary people flow. The scrophula, consumption, hysterics, and 
nervous diseases, now so common, were very little known in this coun- 
try before sedentary artificers became so numerous ; and they are very 
little known still among such of our people as follow active employ- 
ments without doors, though in great towns at least two thirds of the 
inhabitants are afflicted with them. 

It is very difficult to remedy those evils, because many who have 
been accustomed tto a sedentary life, like ricketty children, lose all in- 
clination for exercise; we shall, however, throw out a few hints with res- 
pect to the most likely means for preserving the health of this useful 
set of people, which some of them, we hope, will be wise enough to take. 

It has been already observed that sedentary artificers are often hurt 
by their bending posture. They ought therefore to stand or sit as eroct 
as the nature of their employments will permit. They should likewise 
change their posture frequently, and should never sit too long at a time, 
but leave off work, and walk, ride, run, or do any thing that will pro- 
mote the vital functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too little time for exercise ; 
yet short as it is, they seldom employ it properly. A journeyman tay« 
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lor or weaver, for example, instead of walking abroad for exercise and 
fresh air, at his hours of leasure, chooses often to spend them in a pub- 
lic-hoine, or in playing at some sedentary game, by which he generally 
loses both his time and his money. 

The awkward postures in which many sedentary artificers work, seem 
rather to be the effect of custom than necessity. For example, a table 
might surely be contrived for ten or a dozen taylors to sit round with 
liberty for their legs either to hang down, or rest upon a foot-board as 
they should choose. A place might likewise be cut out for each person 
in such a manner that he might sit as conveniently for working as in 
the present mode of sitting cross-legged. 

All sedentary artificers ought to pay the most religious regard to clean- 
liness. Both their situation and occupations render this highly nc-ces- 
wry. Nothing would contribute more to preserve their health, than 
a strict attention to it : and such of them as neglect it, not only run the 
hazard of losing health, but of becoming a nuisance to their neighbours. 
Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy or hard of diges- 
tion, and should pay the strictest regard to sobriety. A person who 
works hard without doors will soon throw of a debauch; but one who 
sits has by no means an eqnal chance. Hence it often happens, that se- 
dentary people are seized with fevers after hard drinking- When such 
persons feel their spirits low, instead of running to the tavern for relief, 
they should ride or walk in the field. This would remove the com- 
plaint more effectually than strong liquor and would never hurt the 
constitution. 

Instead of multiplying rules for perserving the health of the sedenta- 
ry, we shall recommend to them the following general plan, viz. That 
every person who follows a sedentary employment should cultivate a 
piece of ground with his own hands. This he might dig, plant, sow, 
and weed at leisure hours, so as to make it both au exercise and 
amusement, while it produced many of the necessaries e-i life. After 
working an hour in a garden, a man will return with more keenness to 
his employment within doors, than if he had been all the while idle. 

Laboring the ground is every way conducive to health, it not only 
wives exercise to every part of the body, but the very smell of the earth 
and fresh herbs revives and cheers the spirits, whilst the perpetual pros- 
pect of something coming to maturity, delights and entertains the 
mind. We are so formed as to be always pleased with somewhat in 
prospect, however distant or however trivial. Hence the happiness 
that most men feel in planting, sowing, bnildiu.-r, &c. These seem to 
have been the chief employments oi the more early ages; and, when 
kings and conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reason to believe 
that they knew as well wherein true happiness consisted as we do. 

It may seem romantic to recommend gardening to manufacturers 
in great towns; but observation proves that the plan is very practica- 
ble. In the town of Sheffield, in Yorkshire, where the great iron 
manufacture is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cntler who does 
not possess a piece of ground which he cultivates as a garden. This 
practice has many salutary effects. It not only induces these people 
to take exercise without doors, but also to eat many greens, roots, &c. 
of their own growth, which they would never think of purchasing. 
There can be no reason why manufacturers in any other town in Great* 
Britain should not follow the same plan. It is indeed to be regretted, 
that in such a place as London a plan of this kind is not practicable: 
yet even there, sedentary artificers may find opportunities of taking 
air and exercise if they choose to embrace them. 
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Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into great towns. The 
situation may have some advantages ; but it lias likewise many disad- 
vantages. All mechanics who live in the country have it in their power 
to cultivate a piece of ground; which indeed most of them do. This 
not only gives them exercise but enables them to live more comfort- 
ably. So far at least as my observation extends, mechanics who live 
in the country aiefar more happy than those in great towns. They 
enjoy better health, live in greater affluence, and seldom fail to rear a 
healthy and numerous offspring. 

In a word, exercise without doors in one shape or another, is abso- 
lutely necessary to health. Those who neglect it, though they may for 
a while drag out life, can hardly be s-aid to enjoy it. Weak and eflenii- 
nate, they languish for a few years, aud scon drop into an untimely 
grave. 

THE STL'DTOVS. 

Intense thinking is so dirtructive to health that few instances ennbe 
produced of studious persons who are strong and healthy. Hard stu- 
dy always implies a sedentary life, and when intense thinking is join- 
ed to the want of exercise, the consequences must be bad. We have 
frequcufly known even a few months of close application to study, ruin 
an excellent constitution, by inducing a train of nervous complaints, 
which could never be removed. Man is evidently not formed for con- 
tinual thought more than for perpetual action, and would be as soon 
worn out by the one as the other. 

So great is the power of the mind over tiie body, that, by its influ- 
ence, the whole vital motions may be accelerated or retarded, to al- 
most any degree. Thus cheerfulness and mirth quicken the cii -dila- 
tion, and promote all the secretions; whereas sadness and profound 
thought never fail to retard tiiem. Hence it would appear, that even a 
degree of thoughtlessness is necessary to health. Indeed the perpetu- 
al thinker seldom enjoys cither health or spirits ; while the person, 
who can hardly be said to think at all generally enjoys both. 

Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, seldom think long. In a few 
years they generally become quite stupid, and exhibit a melancholy 
proof how readily the greatest blessings may be abused. Thinking, like 
every thin? else, when carried to extremes, becomes a vice ; nor can 
any thing afford a greater proof of wis- dom, than for a man frequently, 
and seasonably to unbend his mind. This may generally be done by 
mixing in cheerful company, active diversions or the like. 

Instead of attempting to investigate the nature of that connection 
which subsists between the mind and body, or to inquire into the man- 
ner in which they mutually affect each other, we shall only mention 
those diseases rt> which the learned are more peculiarly liable, and en- 
deavour to point out the means at avoiding them. 

Studious persons are very subject to the gout. This painful disease 
in a great measure proceeds from indigestion, and an obstructed per- 
spiration. It it is impossible that the man who sits from morning till 
night should either digest his food, or have any of the secretions in due 
quantity. But when that matter which should be thrown off by the 
skin, is retained in the body, and the humours are not duly prepared, 
diseases must ensue. 

The studious are likewise very liable to the stone and gravel. Ex- 
ercise greatly promotes both the secretion and discharge of urine ; con- 
sequently a sedentary life must have the contrary effect Any one 
may be satisfied of this, by observing that he passes much more urin« 
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by day than in the night, and also when he waiks or rides, than when 
he sits. 

The circulation in the liver being slow, obstructions in that organ 
can hardly fail to be the consequence of inactivity. Hence sedentary 
people are frequently afflicted with scllirrous livers. But the proper 
secretion and discharge of the bile is so necessary a part of the animal 
economy, that where these are not duly performed, the health must 
soon be impaired. Jaundice, indigestion, loss of appetite and a wasting 
of the whole body, seldom fail to be the consequences of a vitiated 
state of the liver or obstructions of the bile. 

Few diseases prove more fatal to the studious than consumptions of 
the lungs. It has already been observed, that this organ cannot be 
duly expanded in those who do not take proper exercise ; and where 
this is the case, obstructions and adhesions will ensue. Not only want 
of exercise, but the posture in which studious persons generally .sit, is 
very hurtful to the lungs. Those who read or write, much are ready 
to contract a habit of bending forwards, and often press with their 
breast upon a table or bench. This posture cannot fail to hurt the 
lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewise by this means be injured. I 
remember to have seen a man opened, whose pericardium adhered to 
the breast-bone, in such a manner as to obstruct the motion of the 
heart, and occasion his death. The only probable cause that could be 
Mrigned for this singular symptom was, that the man, whose business 
was writing, used constantly to sit in a bending posture, with his breast 
pressing upon the edge of a plain table. 

No person can enjoy health who does not properly digest his food. 
But intense thinking, and inactivity never fail to weaken the powers of 
digestion. Hence the humours become crude and vitiated, the solids 
weak and relaxed, and the whole constitution goes to ruin. 

Long and intense thinking often occasions grievous head-achs, which 
bring on vertigoes, apoplexies, palsies, and other fatal disorders. The 
best way to prevent these is, never to study too long at one time, and 
to keep the body regular, either by proper food, or taking frequently a 
little of some opening medicine. 

Those who read or write much are often afflicted with sore eyes. 
Studying by candle-light is peculiarly hurtful to the sight. This ought 
to be practised as seldom as possible. When it is unavoidable, the 
eyes should be shaded, and the head should not be held too low. When 
the eyes are weak or painful, they should be bathed every night and 
morning in cool water, to which a little brandy may be added. 

It has aheacly been observed, that the excretions are very defective 
in the studious. The dropsy is often occasioned by the retention of 
those humours which ought to be carried offin this way. Any person 
may observe that sitting makes his legs swell and that this goes offby 
exercise ; which clearly points out the method of prevention. 

Fevers, especially of the nervous kind, are often the effect of study. 
Nothing affects the nerves so much as intense thought. It in a manner 
unhinges the whole human frame, and not only hurts the vital motions, 
but disorders the mind itself. Hence a delirium, melancholy, and even 
madness, are often the effect of close application to study. In fine, 
there is no diseases which can proceed either from a bad state of the 
humours, a defect of the usual secretions, or a debility of the nervous 
system, which may not be induced by intense thinking. 
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But the most afflicting of all the diseases which attack the studiou* 
is the hypochondriac. This di?ea^e seldom tails to he the companion 
©f deep thought. It may rather be called a complication of maladies 
than a single one. To what a wretched condition are the best of men 
often reduced by it ! Their strength and appetite fail ; a perpetual 
gloom hangs over their minds ; they live in the constant dread of death, 
and are continually in search of relief from medicine ; where, alas! it 
is not to be found. Those who labour under this disorder, though they 
are often made (he subject of ridicule, justly claim our highest sympa- 
thy and compassion. 

Hardly any thing can be more preposterous than for a person to 
make study his sole business. A mere student is seldom an useful 
member of society. He often neglects the most important duties of 
life, in order to pursue studies of a very trifling nature. Indeed it 
rarely happens, that any useful invention is the effect of mere study. 
The farther men dive into profound researches, they generally deviate 
the more from common sense, and too often lose sight of it altogether. 
Profound speculations, instead of making men wiser or better, gene- 
rally render them absolute sceptics, and overwhelm them with doubt 
and uncertainty. All that is necessary for a man to know, in order to 
be happy, is easily obtained ; and the rest, like the forbidden fruit, 
serves only to increase his misery. 

Studious persons in order to relieve, their minds, must not only dis- 
continue to read and write, hut engage in some employment or di- 
version that will so far occupy the thought as to make them forget 
the business of the closet. A solitary ride or walk are so far from re- 
laxing the mind, that they rather encourage thought. Nothing can di- 
vert the mind when it gets into a train of serious thinking, but atten- 
tion to subjects of a more trivial nature. These prove a kind of play to 
the mind, and consequently relieve it. 

Learned men often contract a contempt for what they call trifling 
company. They are ashamed to be seen with any but philosophers. 
This however is no proof of their being philosophers themselves. No 
man deserves that name who is ashamed to unbend bis mind, by associ- 
ating with the cheerful and gay. Even the society of children will re- 
lieve the mind, and expel the gloom which application to study is too 
apt to occasion. 

As studious people are necessarily much withiu doors, they should 
make choice of a large and will aired place for study. This would not 
only prevent the bad effects which attend confined air, but would cheer 
the spirits, and have a most happy influence both on the body and 
mind. It is said of Euripides the tragedian, that he used to retire to a 
dark cave to compose his tragedit », and of Demosthenes the Grecian or- 
ator, that lie chore u place for study where nothing could he either heard 
or seen. With all deference to such venerable names, we cannot help 
condemning their taste. A man may surely think to as good pur- 
pose in an elegant apartment as in a cave; and may have as happy 
conceptions were the all-cheering rays of the sun render the air whole- 
some, as in places where they never enter. 

Those who read or write much should be very attentive to their pos- 
tnre. They ought to sit and study by turns, always keeping as nearly 
in an erect posture as possible. Those who dictate may do it walking. 
It has an excellent effect frequently to read or speak aloud. This not 
only exercises the lungs, but almost the whole body. Hence studious 
people are generally benefited by delivering discourses in public. Pub- 
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lie speakers indeed, sometimes hurt themselves, by over-acting their 
part ; but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere vociferation 
merits not oui sympathy. 

The morning lias, by ail medical write is, been reckoned the best 
time for study. It is so. But it is also the most proper season for ex- 
ercise, while the stomach is empty, and the spirits refreshed with 
sleep. Studious people should therefore sometimes spe.nd the morning 
in walking, riding, or some manly diversions without doors. This 
would make them return to study with greater alacrity, and would be 
of more service than twice the time after their spirits are worn 
out with fatigue. It is not sufficient to take diversion only when we 
can think no longer. Every studious person should make it a part 
of his business, and should let nothing interrupt his hours of recreac 
tion more than those of study. 

Music has a very happy effect in relieving the mind when fatigued 
with study. It would be well if every studious person were so far ac- 
quainted with that science as to amuse himself after severe thought by 
playing such airs as have a tendency to raise the spirits, and inspire 
cheerfulness and good humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, to relieve the 
mind after study, should betake themselves to the use of strong liquors* 
This indeed is a remedy ; but it is a desperate one, and always proves 
destructive. Would such persons, when their spirits are low, get on 
horseback, and ride ten or a dozen miles, they would find it a more ef- 
fectual remedy than any cordial medicine in the apothecary's shop, or 
all the strong liquors in the world. 

The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend a better to 
others. When my mind is fatigued with study, or other serious busi- 
ness, I mount my horse, and ride ten or twelve miles into the country, 
where I «pend a day, and sometimes two, with a cheerful friend ; after 
which I never fail to return to town with new vigour, and to pursue 
my studies or business with fresh alacrity. 

It is much to be regretted, that learned men, while in health, pay so 
little regard to these things ! There is not any thing more common than 
to see a miserable object over-run with nervous diseases, bathing, walk- 
ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for health after it is gone ; 
yet, if any oife had recommended these things to him by way of pra- 
vention, the advice would, in all probability, have been treated with 
contempt, or at least with neglect. Such is the weakness and folly 
of mankind, and such the want of foresight, even in those who ought 
to be wiser than others! 

With regard to the diet of the studious, we see no reason why they 
should abstain from any kind of food that is wholesome, provided they 
use it in moderation. They ought, however, to be sparing in the use 
of every thing that is windy, rancid, or hard of digestion. Their sup- 
pers should always be light or taken soon in the evening. Their drink 
may be water, fine malt liquor, not too strong, good cider, wine and 
water, or if troubled with acidities, water mixed with a little brandy, 
r;im,or any other genuine spirit. 

•« To such persons," says Dr. Rush, "itmay be a discovery to know, that tea is a 
audi better remedy for that purpose. By its grateful and gentle stimulus, it remove* 
fatigue, restores the excitement of the mind, and invigorates the whole system. I am 
no advocate for the excessive use of tea. When taken too strong, it is hurtful, especial- 
ly to the female constitution ; but when taken of a moderate degree of strength, and in 
moderate quantities, with sugar and cream, or milk, 1 believe it ft in general, innox- 
ious, and, at all times, to be preferred to ardent spirit*, as a cordial for studious 

mpn." *" *■** 
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We shall only observe, with regard to those kinds of exercise which 
are most proper for the studious.; that they should not be too violent, 
nor ever carried to the degree of excessive fatigue. They ought like- 
vise to be frequently varied so as to give action to all the different parts 
of the body ; and should, as often as possible, be taken in the open 
ail . In general, riding on horseback, walking, working in a garden, or 
playing at some active diversions, are the best. 

We would likewise recommend the use of the cold bath to the stu- 
dious. It vi ill, in some measure, supply the place of exercise, and 
should not be neglected by persons of a relaxed habit, especially in the 
warm season. 

No person ought either to take violent exercise or to study immedi- 
ately after a full meal. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF ALIMENT. 

IjNWHOLESOME food, and irregularities of diet, occasion many 
diseases. There is no doubt but the whole constitution of body may be 
changed by diet alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated or con- 
densed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagulated or diluted, to almost 
any degree. Nor are its effects upon the solids less considerable. 
They may be braced or relaxed, have their sensibility, motions, &c. 
greatly increased or diminished, by different kinds of aliment. A 
very small attention to these things will be sufficient to shew how 
much the preservation of health depends upon a proper regimen of 
the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet necessary for the preservation of health 
only : it is likewise of importance in the cure of diseases. Every in- 
tention in the cure of many diseases, may be answered by diet alone. 
Its effects, indeed, are not always so quick as those of medicine, but 
they are generally more lasting : besides, it is neither so disagreeable 
to the patient, nor so dangerous as medicine, and is always more easily 
obtained. 

Our intention here is not to inquire minutely into the natnre and 
properties of the various kinds of aliment in use among mankind ; nor 
to shew their effects upon the different constitutions of the human bo- 
dy; but to mark some of the most pernicious errors which people are 
apt to fall into, with respect both to the quantity and quality of their 
food, and to point out their influence upon health. 

It is not indeed an easy matter to ascertain the exact quantity of 
food proper for every age, sex, and constitution : but a scrupulous 
nicety here is by no means necessary. The best rule is to avoid all 
extremes. Mankind were never intended to weigh and measure their 
food. Nature teaches every creature when it has enough ; and the 
calls of thirst and hunger are sufficient to inform them when more is 
necessary. 

Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to the quantity, yet 
the quality of food merits a farther consideration. There are many 
ways by which provisions may be rendered unwholesome. Bad sea- 
sons may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage it after- 
wards. These, indeed, are acts of Providence, and we must submit to 
them ; but surely no punishment can be too severe for those who suffer 
provisions to sp'oil by hoarding them, on purpose to raise the price, 
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or who promote their own interest by adulterating the necessaries of 
life.* 

\nimal, as well as vegetable food may be rendered unwholesome, 
by being kept too long. Ail animal substance- have a constant ten- 
dency to putrefaction ; and, when that has proceeded too far, they 
not only become offensive to the senses, but hurtful to health. Dis- 
eased animals, and such as die of themselves, ought never to be eaten. 
It is a common practice, however, in some gracing countries, foi ser- 
vants and poor people to eat such animals as die of any disease, or 
are killed by accident, poverty indeed, may oblige people to <\o this; 
but they had better eat a smaller quantity of what is sound and whole- 
dome : it would both afford a better nourishment, and be attended with 
h>s danger. 

The injunction given to the Jews, not to eat any creadire winch died 
ofitself, seemed to have a strict regard to health ; and ought to be ob- 
seived by Christians as weil as Jews. Animals never die themselves 
Without some previous disease, DUi how a diseased animal should be 
wholesome food, is inconceivable: even those winch cue by accident 
must be hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the tlesli, and soon turns 
putrid. 

Animals which feed grossly, as tame ducks, hogs, Sic. are neither so 
easily digested, nor afford such wholesome nourishment as others. No 
animal can be wholesome which does not take sufficient exercise. Most 
of our stalled cattle are crammed witn gross f.od, but not allowed exer- 
cise not free air ; by whn-h means they indeed grow fat, bat their juices 
not being properly prepared or assimilated, remain crude, and occasion 
indigestions, gross humours, and oppression of the spirits, in those who 
feed upon thcin. 

Animals are often rendered unwholesome by being overheated. Fx- 
cessive heat causes a fever, exalts the animal salts, and mixes the blood 
so intimately with the flesh, that it cannot be separated. For this ica- 
>on, butchers shou:d be severely punished who over-drive their rattle. 
]So person would ciiuse to eat the flesh of an animal which had died in 
a. high fever ; yet that id the case with all over-drove cattle; and the 
fever is often raised even to the degree of madness. 

lint this is not the only way by which butchers render meat unwhole- 
some. The abominable custom of filling the cellular membrane 1 of ani- 
mals with air, in order to make them appear fat, is every day practised. 
This not only spoils the meat, and renders it unfit for keeping, but is 
such a duty tuck, that the very idea of it is sufficient to disgust a per- 
son of any delicacy at every thing* which comes from the shambles. 
Who fun bear the thought of eating meat which has been blown up 
with air li om the lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps laboring under the very 
v.erst of diseases ? 

l'.utclieis have likewise a method of filling the cellular membrant s of 
annuals with blood. Tin makes the meat seem fatter, and likewi e 
weiiji moie, but is notwithstanding a very pernicious custom, a* it 
both renders the meat unwholesome and unlit for keeping. I seldom 
see a piece of meat from the shambles, wmie the blood is not diflnsed 
through the cellular texture. I shall not say that tins is always the ef- 

* The poor, indeed, are p;i m-rally the first who suffer by unsound provisions; but the 
lires'oftue labouring poor ar brgnatimportsmci- to tin st»te ; besides, dijeasts oe u- 
sion. it by mm holt o.oe lbodoft. n prove infection*, by allied Means they reach pi ople 
in ^ very station. It >■. th. retbrc the interest ol all to lake care Uiat no spo»il »:y\ijions 
of any bind be exposed to sale. 

F 
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feet of design ; but am certain it is not the case with animals that afe 
killed for domestic use, and properly blooded 

Veal seems to he most frequently spoilt in this way. Perhaps that 
may in some measure be owing to the practice of can) ing calves from 
a great distance to market, by which means their tender flesh is bruised, 
and many of their vessel* burst. 

No people in the world eat such quantities of animal food as the En- 
glish, which is one reason why they are so generally tainted with the 
scurvy, and its numerous train of consequences, indigestion, low spirits, 
Jrypochondriacism, ttt. Animal food was surely designed for man, and 
uith a proper mixture of vegetables, it will be found the most whole- 
some; but to gorge beef, mutton, pork, fish and fowl, twice or thrice a- 
day, is certainly too much. All who value health ought to be content- 
ed with making one meal of flesh in twenty-four hours, and this ought 
to consist of one kind only. 

The most obstinate scurvy has often been enred by a vegetable diet; 
nay, milk alone will frequently do more in that disease than any medi- 
cine. Hence it is evident, that if vegetables and milk were more used 
in diet, we should have less scurvy, and likewise fewer putrid and inflam- 
matory fevers. Fresh vegetable-, indeed, come to be daily more used 
in diet; this laudable practice we hope will continue to gain ground. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moist nor too dry. Moist aliment 
relaxes the solids, and renders the body feeble. Tims we see females, 
•who live much on tea and other watery diet, generally become weak 
and unable to digest solid food : hence proceed hysterics, and all their 
drcadftd consequences. On the other hand, food thai is too dry renders 
the solids in a manner rigid, and the humours viscid, which disposes the 
body to inflammatory fevers, scurvies, and the like. 

Much has been said on the ill effects of tea in diet. They are, no 
doubt, numerous ; but they proceed rather from the imprudent us of 
it. than from any bad qualities m the tea itself. Tea is now the univer- 
sal breakfast in this part of the world ; but the morning is surely the 
most improper time of the day for drinking it. Most delicate persons, 
who, by the bye, are the greatest tea drinkers, cannot eat any thing in 
the morning. If such persons, after fasting ten or twelve hours, drink 
four or five cups of green tea without eating scarcely any bread, it must 
hurt them. Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, not too strong, 
nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty stomach, will seldom do harm ; 
but if it be bad, which is often the case, or substituted in the room of 
solid food, it must have many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery render many things unwholesome, which are not 
so in their own nature. 13y jumbling together a number of different in- 
gredient*, in order to make a poignain sauce, or rich soup, the composi- 
tion prove almost a poison All high seasoning, pickles, \c aie oniy 
incentives to luxury, and never fail to hurt the stomach. It were veil 
for mankind, if cookery, as an art, were entirely prohibited. Plain 
roasting or billing is a'l that the stomach requires. These alone are 
sufficient for people in health, and the sick have Mill Joss need of a cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewise claims our auction. Water 
is uot only the basis of most liquors, but also composes a great part of 
our solid food. Good water must therefore be of the gi> ...est i ; por- 
tance indiet. The best water is that which is most pure, am' free fiom 
any mixture of foreign holies. Water takes up parts of most bodies 
will which it comes into coniact ; by this means it i> ofen impregnated 
with metals or mineral- of a hurtful or poisonous nature. Hence the in- 
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habitants of some hilly countries have peculiar diseases, which in all 
probability proceed from the water. Thus the people who live near 
the Alps in Switzerland, and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby in 
England, have huge tumours or wens on their necks. This disease 
is generally imputed to the snow water; but there is more reason to 
believe it is owing to the minerals in the mountains through which the 
waters pass. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies it generally appears 
by its weight, colour, taste, smell, heat, or some other sensible quality. 
Our business therefore is to chuse such water, for common use, as is 
lightest, and without any particular colour, taste, or smell. In most 
places of Britain the inhabitants have it in their power to make choice 
of their water; and few things would contribute more to health than 
a due attention to this article. But mere indolence often induce- peo- 
ple to make use of the water that is nearest to them, without considering 
its qualities. 

Before water is brought into great towns, the strictest attention 
ought to be paid to its qualities, as many diseases may be occasioned ov 
aggravated by bad water ; and when once it has been procured at a 
great expense, people are unwilling to give it up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by filtration, or soft 
by exposing it to the sun and air, <Stc. are so generally known, that it is 
unnecessary to spend time in explaining them. We shall only, in gen- 
eral, advise all to'avoid waters which stagnate long in small lakes, pond? 
or the like, as such waters often become putrid, hy the corruption of 
animal and vegetable bodies with which they abound. Even cattle 
frequently suffer by drinking, in dry seasons, water which has stood 
long in small reservoirs, without being supplied by springs, or freshened 
with showers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free 
communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithstanding they have, been exclaimed 
against by many writers, still continue to be the common drink of al- 
most every person who can aff-rd them ; we shall rather endeavour to 
assist people in the choice of these liquors, than pretend to condemn 
what custom has so firmly es ahlished. It is not the moderate use of 
sound fermented liquors which hurts mankind : it is excess, and using 
such as are ill prepared or vitiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are too strong, hurt digestion: and the body 
is so far from being sticngthened by them, that it is weakened and re- 
laxed. Many imagine that hard labour could not be supported without 
drinking strong Juniors ; this is a very erroneous notion, ftben who 
never taste strong liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, but 
iNo live much longer than those who use them daily. Bvit suppose 
strong liquors did enables man to do more work, they musl uevertheie a 
•wa te the powers of life, and occasion premature old age. They keep 
up a constant fever, which exhausts the spirits, inflames the blood, and 
disposes the body to numberless diseases. 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too strong : when 
that is the case, they mnst either be drank new, or they become sour and 
dead: when such liquors are drank new, the fermentation not hung 
over, they generate air in the bowels, and oci a ion ti itn'ewcies ; and 
when kept fill stale, they turn sour on the stomach, and ! urt digestion. 
Fortius re.i.son all malt liquor, cyder, &C. ough. to be of such streng h 
as to keep till they be ripe, and then they should be used. \\ her. such 
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liquors are kept too long, though they should not become MHir, yet they 
generally contract a hardness which renders tliein umvlu>les< ni". 

All families, who can, ought to prepare their own liquors. Since 
preparing and vending of liquors became one of the most general brandi- 
es of business, every method has been tried to adiilterale them. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor is to render it m- 
toxieating, and give it the appearance of age. lint it is well known 
tbat this may be done by other ingredients, than those which ought to 
be used for making it strong It would be imprudent even to name 
those things which are daily made use of to render liquors heady. 
.Suffice it to say that the practice is very common, and that all the in- 
giedients used for this purpose are of a narcotic or stupefactive quality. 
But as all opiates are poisonous it is easy to see what must lie 
the consequence of their general use. Though they do not kill sudden, 
ly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax and weaken the stomach, and spoil 
the digestion. 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept to a proper age, 
and used in moderation, they would prove real blessings to mankiud. 
But, while they are ill prepared, in various ways adulterated, and taken 
to excess, they must have many pernicious effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to prepare their own 
liquors, but likewise their bread. Bread is so necessary a part of diet 
that too much care cannot be bestowed in order to have it sound and 
wholesome. For th:s purpose, it is not only necessary that it be made 
of good grain, but likewise properly prepared, and kept free from all 
unwholesome ingredients. This however, we have reason to believe in 
not always the case with bread prepared by those who make a trade of 
vending it. Their object is rather to please the eye, than to consult t!ie 
liealth. The best bread is that which is neither too coarse nor too fine; 
veil fermented, and made of wheat flower, or rather of wheat and rye 
mixed together. 

To specify the different kinds of aliment, to explain their nature and 
properties, and to point out their effects in different constitutions, would 
far exceed the limits of our design. Instead of a detail of this kind, 
which would not be generally understood, and of course little attended 
to, we shall only mention the following easy rules with respect to the 
choice of aliment. 

Persons whose solids ar? weak and relaxed, ought to avoid all viscid 
food, or euch things as are hard of digestion- Their diet, however, 
ought to be nourishing; and they should take sufficient exercise in 
ihe open air. 

Such as abound with blood should be sparing in the use of every 
iliing that is highly nourishing, as fat meat, rich wines, strong ale, 
and such like. Their food should consist chiefly of bread and otliet 
vegetable substances , and their drink ought to be water, whey, or 
i>mall beer. 

Fat people should not eat freely of oily nourishing diet. They 
ought frequently to use horse-radish, garlics, spices, or such things as 
art heating and promote perspiration and urine. Their drink should 
be water, coffee, tea, or the like ; and they ought to take much exercise 
and little sleep. 

Those who are too lean must follow an oppo-ite course. 
Such as are troubled with acidities, or whose food is apt to sour on 
'he stomach, should live mo;h on animal food ; and those who are afflic- 
ted with hot bilious eructations, ought to use a diet consisting chiefly of 
acid vegetables. 
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People who are afflicted with the gout, low spirits, hypochondria 
or hysteric disorders, ought to avoid all flatab tit food ; every thing 
that is viscid or hard of digestion, all salted or smoke-dried provisions, 
and whatever is austere, acid, or apt to turn sour on the stomach, lheir 
food should he light, spare, cool, and of an opening nature. 

Tlie diet ought not only to be suited to the age and constitution, but 
also to the manner of life: a sedentary or studious person should live 
more sparingly than one who labours hard without doors. Many kinds. 
of food will nourish a peasant very well which would be almost indi- 
gestible to a citizen ; and the latter will live upon a diet on H Inch the 
former would starve. . . 

Diet ought not to be too uniform. The constant me of one kind ot 
food might have some bad effects. Nature teaches us this, by the great 
variety of aliment which she has provided for man, andhkewi>e by giv- 
ing him an appetite for different kinds of food. 

Those who labour under any particular disease, ought to avoid such 
aliments as have a tendency to" increase it : for example, a gouty person 
should not indulge in rich wines, strong soups, or gravies, and should 
avoid all acids. One who is troubled with the gravel ought to shun all 
uu>tere and astringent aliments ; and those who are scorbutic should be 
sparing in the use of salted provisions, &c. 

In the first period of life, our food ougiit to be light, but nourishing, 
and frequently taken. Food that is solid, with a sufficient degree of 
tenacity, is most proper for the state of manhood. The diet suited to 
the last period of life, when nature is upon the decline, approaches 
nearly to that of the first. It should be lighter and more succulent than 
that of vigorous age, and iikewise more frequently taken. 

It is not only necessary for health that our diet be wholesome, but 
also that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine long tasting 
will atone for excess; but this, instead of mending the matter, general- 
ly makes it worse. When the stomach and intestines, are over distendr 
ed with food, they lose their proper tone, and, by long fasting, they be- 
come weak, and inflated with wind. Thus either gluttony or fasting 
destroys the powers of digestion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only necessary for repair- 
ing the continual waste of our bodies, but likewise to keep the fluids 
sound and sweet. Our humours, even in the most healthy state, have a 
constant tendency to putrefaction, which can only be prevented by 
frequent supplies of fresh nourishment : when that is wanting too 
long, the putrefaction often proceeds so far as to occasion very danger- 
ous fevers. From hence we may learn the necessity of regular meals. 
No person can enjoy a good state of health, whose vessels arc either 
frequently overcharged, or the humours long deprived of fresh supplies 
of chyle. 

Long fasting is extremely hurtful to young people ; it not only vi- 
tiates their humours, but prevents their growth. Nor is it less injuri- 
ous to the. aged. Most persons, in the decline of life, are afflicted m itli 
wind : thin complaint is not only increased, but even rendered danger- 
ous, and often i'atal, by long fasting. Old people, when their stomachs 
are empty, are frequently seized with giddiness, head-aehs, and faint- 
ncss. These complaints may generally be removed by a piece of bread 
and a glass of wine, or taking any other solid food ; which plainly points 
out the method of preventing them. 

It is more than piobable, that many of the sudden deaths, which 
'inppen in the advanced periods of lifk are occasioned by fasting tco 
F 2 
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long, as it exhausts the spirits, and fills the bowels with wiud ; we 
would therefore advise people in the decline of life, never to allow then 
stomachs to he too long empty. Many people take nothing but a lew 
cups of tea and a little bread, from nine o'clock at Bight till two or 
three next afternoon. Such may be said to fast almost three-fourths of 
their time. This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, vitiate the hu- 
mours, and fill the bowels with wind ; all which might be prevented by 
a solid breakfast. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfast and a heavy 
supper. This custom ought to be reversed. When people sup late, 
their supper should be very light; but the breakfast ought always to 
be solid. If any one eats a light supper, goes soon to bed, and rises be- 
times in the morning, he will be sore to find an appetite for his break- 
fast, and he may freely indulge it. 

The strong and healthy do not indeed suffer so much from fasting as 
the weak and delicate ; but they run great hazard from its opposite, 
\iz. repletion. Many diseases, especially fevers, are the eftectofa 
plethora, or too great fulness of the vessels. Strong.people, in high 
health, have generally a great quantity of blood and other humours. 
When these are suddenly increased, by an overcharge of rich and nour- 
ishing diet, the vessels become too much distended, and obstructions and 
inflammations ensue. Hence so many people are seized with inflamma- 
tory and eruptive fevers, apoplexies, &c. after a feast or debauch. 

All great and mdden changes in diet, are dangerous. What the sto- 
mach has been long accustomed to digest, though less wholesome, will 
agree better with it than food of a more salutaiy nature to which it lias 
not been used. When therefore a change becomes necessary, it ought 
always to be made gradually ; a sudden transition from a poor and low, 
to a rich and luxurious diet, or the contrary, might so disturb the func- 
tions of the body as to endanger health, or even to occasion death 
itself. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would not be understood 
as condemning every small deviation from it. It is next to impossible 
lor people at all times to avoid some degree of excess, and living too 
much by rule might make even the smallest deviation dangerous. It 
may therefore be prudent to vary a little, sometimes taking more, 
sometimes less, tiian the usual quantity of meat and drink, provided 
always that a due regard be had to moderation. 

5 Notwithstanding our author's omission of a particular account of 
the qualities of the different kinds of animal and vegetable food most 
commonly used in diet, we think the following not unworthy atten- 
tion. 

" Beef. When this is the flesh of a bullock of middle age it affords 
good and strong nourishment, and is peculiarly well adapted to those 
\vho labour or take much exercise. It will often sit easy upon sto- 
machs that can digest no other kind of food ; and its fat is almost as 
easily digested as that of veal. 

" Veali% a proper food for persons recovering from an indisposition and 
may even be given to febrile patients in a very weak state, but it affords 
Jew ^nourishment than the flesh of the same animal in a state of maturity. 
The fat of it is lighter than that of any other animal, and shows the least 
disposition to putrescency. Veal is a very suitable food in costive bat- 
bits ; but of all meat it is the least calculated for removing an acid 
t'top the stomach. 
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" Mutton, from the age of four to six years, and fed on dry pasture, 
is an excellent meat. It is of a middle kind been the firmness of beet" 
and the tenderness of veal. The lean part of mutton, however, is the 
most nourishing, and conducive to health ; the fat being hard of diges- 
tion. The head of the thecp, especially when divested of the skin, is 
very tender ; and the feet, on account of the jelly they contain, highly 
nutritive. 

" Lmmb is not so nourishing as mutton ; but it is light, and extreme- 
ly suitable to delicate stomachs. 

" House-lamb ; though much esteemed by many, possesses the bad 
qualities common to the flesh of all animals reared in an unnatural way. 
" Pork affords rich and substantial nourishment; and its juices are 
wholesome when properly fed, and when the animal enjoys pure air 
and exercise. But the flesh of hogs reared in towns is both hard of di- 
gestion and unwholesome. Pork is particularly improper for those 
who are liable to any foulness of the skiu. It is almost proverbial, that 
a dram is good for promoting its digestion : but this an erroneous 
notion : for though a dram may give a momentary stimulus to the coats 
of the stomach, it tends to harden the flesh, and of course, to make it 
more indigestible. 

" Smoked-hams are a strong kind of meat, and rather fit for a relish 
than for diet. It is the quality of all salted meat that the fibres become 
rigid, and therefore more difficult of digestion ; and .when to this is add- 
ed smoking, the heat of the chimney occasions the salt to concen- 
trate, and Ihe fat between the muscles to become rancid. 

" Bacon is also of an indigestible quality, anil is apt to turn rancid on 
weak stomachs. 

" The flesh of gouts is hard aud indigestible ; but that of kids is ten- 
der, as well as delicious, aud affords good nourishment. 

" I'enisnn, or the flesh of deer, and lhat of hosts, is of a nourishin" 
quality but is liable to one inconvenience ; which is that though much 
disposed to putrescency of itself, it must be kept for a little time be- 
fore it becomes tender. 

" The blood of animals is used as aliment by the common people : but 
they could not long subsist upon it unless mixed with oat-meal, Sec. for 
it is not soluble alone by the digestive powers of the human stomach 
and therefore cannot be nourishing. 

" Milk is of very different cousistence in different animals ; but that 
of cows being the kind used in diet, is at present the object of our at- 
tention. Milk, where it agrees with the stomach, affords excellent 
nourishment for those who are weak, and cannot digest other aliments. 
Though an animal production, it does not readily become putrid as 
being possessed of the properties of vegitable aliment ; but it is apt to 
become sour on the stomach, and thence to produce flatulence the 
heart-burn, or gripes, and in some constitutions, a looseness. The best 
milk is from a cow at three or four years of age, about two months af- 
ter producing a calf. It is lighter, but more watery, than the milk of 
sheep and goals ; while, on the other hand it is more thick and heavy 
than the milk of asses and mares, which are the next in consistence to 
human milk. 

" On account of the acid which is generated after digestion, milk 
coagulates in all stomachs ; but the caseous or cheesy part is again 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and rendered tit for the purpose of 
nutrition. It i>- however, improper to eat acid substances with milk, 
as these would tend to prevent the due digestion of it. 
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" Cream is very nourishing, but on account of its fatness is difficult to 
be digested in weak stomachs. Violent exercise, after eating it, will in 
a little time convert it into butter. 

''Some writers inveigh against the use of Butter as universally per- 
nicious ; but they might with equal reason condemn all vegetable oils, 
which form a considerable part of diet in the southern climates, and 
seem to have been beneficially intended, by nature for that purpi 
Butter, like every other oily substance, has doubtless a relaxing qualify, 
and, if long retained in the stomach, is liable to become rancid ; but if 
eaten in moderation, it will not produce those effects in any hurtful de- 
gree. It is, however, improper in bilious constitutions. The worst 
consequence produced by butter, when eaten with bread, is, that 
its obstructs the discharge of the saliva in the act of mastication 
or chewing ; by which means the food is not so readily digested. To 
obviate, this effect, it would be a commendable practice at breakfast, 
first to eat some dry bread, and chew it well, till the salivary glands 
were exhausted, and afterwards to eat it with butter. By these means 
such a quantity of saliva might be carried into the stomach as would be 
sufficient for the purpose of digestion. 

" Cheese is likewise reprobated by many as extremely unwholesome. 
It is doubtless not easy of digestion ; and, when eaten in a great quan- 
ity, may load the stomach ; but, if taken sparingly, its tenacity maybe 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and it may yield a wholesome, though 
not a very nourishing chyle. Toasted cheese is agreeable to most pa- 
lates, but is rendered more indigestible by that process. 

" The flesh of Birds differs in quality according to the food on which 
they live. Such as feed upon grain and berries afford, in general, good 
nourishment if we except geese and ducks, which are hard of digestion. 
A young hen or chicken is tender and delicate food, and extremely well 
adapted when the digestive powers are weak. But of all tame fowls 
the capon is the most nutritious. 

" Turkhs, as well as Guinea or India fowls, afford a substantial ali- 
ment, but are not so easy of digestion as the common domestic fowls. 
In all birds those parts are the most firm which are most exercised: 
in the small birds, therefore, the wings, and in the larger kinds, the legs 
arc commonly the most difficult of digestion. 

" The flesh of wild birds in general, though more easily digested, is 
less nourishing than that of quadrupeds, as being more dry, on account 
of their almost constant exercise. Those birds are not wholesome 
which subsist upon worms, insects, and fishes. 

"Egg* In the last class of terrestrial animal food we may rank the 
eggs of birds, which are a simple and wholesome aliment. Those of the 
turkey are superior in all the qualifications of food. The white of 
eggs is dissolved in a warm temperature, but by much heat it is ren- 
dered tough and hard. The yolk contains much oil, and is highly nour- 
ishing, but has a strong tendency to putrefaction ; on which account < 
are improper for people of weak stomachs, especially when they are not 
quite fresh. Eggs hard boiled or fiied are difficult of digestion, and 
are rendered still more indigestible by the addition of butter. All 
eggs require a sufficient quantity of salt, to promote their solution in 
the stomach. 

u Fish, though some of them be light, and easy of digestion, afford 
less nourishment than vegetables or the flesh of quadrupeds, and are 
of all animal tribes the most disposed to putrefaction. Salt-water fish 
r.re, in general, the best : but when salted, though less disposed to pu : 
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tresconcy, they become more difficult of digestion. Whitings and floun- 
den tre the moat eastry digested Acid sauces and p ckles, by resist- 
ing putrefaction, are a proper audition to fish, both as they retard pu- 
trescency, and correct the relaxing tendency of butter, so generally 
used with this kind of aliment. 

' Ousters are eaten both raw and dressed ; but in the former state 
they are preferable: because heat dissipates considerably their untri- 
tious parts, as well as the salt-water, which promotes their digestion in 
the stomach; if not eaten very sparingly, they generally prove laxative. 

" Muscles are far inferior to oysters, both in point of digestion and 
nntriment. Sea muscles are by some supposed to be of a poisonous 
nature, but though this opinion is not much countenanced by experi- 
ence,, the safest way is to eat them with vinegar, or some other vegeta- 
ble and. 

" liread. At the head of the vegetable class stands bread, that article 
of diet, which, from general use, has received the name of the staff" of 
life Wheat is the grain clneily used for the purpose in this country, 
and is among the most nutritive of all the farinaceous kinds, as it con- 
tains a treat deal of mucilage. Bread is very properly eaten with ani- 
mal food, to correct the disposition to putrescency ; but is most expe- 
dient with such articles in diet as contain much nourishment in a small 
bulk, because it then serves 'o give the. stomach a proper degree of ex- 
pansion. But as it produces a slimy chyle, and disposes to cosfiveness, 
it ought not to be eaten in a large quantity. Vo render bread easy 
nf digestion it ought to be well fermented and baked; and it never 
should be used fill it lias stood twenty-four hours after being taken out 
of the oven otherwise it is apt to occasion various complaints in those 
wIki have weak bowels; sucb as flatulence, the heart burn, waieiiful- 
ne>s, and the like. The. custom of eating butter with bread hot from 
the oven is compatible only with strong digestive powers. 

'« f\isiiy, especially when hot, has all the disadvantages of hot bread 
and butter; and even buttered toast, though the bread is stale, is 
scarcely inferior in its effects on a weak stomach. Dry toast without 
butter is by far the wholesomest breakfast. t> 

41 Bread made of Rye is apt to sour on the stomach, and to exrife 
heart burn in certain constitutions,— is of a laxative nature, and, there- 
fore, better sifted to costive habits, either alone, or mixed with wheat : 
But on account of its disposition to aeescency, fermentation, and fla- 
tulency, may not be so well adapted for persons of choleric tempera- 
ments and those afiiicted with dyspeptic, hypochondriac, and hysteric 
symptoms : yet, it is the best to prevent or cure the scurvy. 

'' That made of Indian corn appears to agree well with most people 
who like it; and when mixed with Wheat or Rye or both.it makes 
them palatable and keeps moist a considerable time. 

" Buckwheat being somewhat liable to an acescent fermentaion in 
the stomach, does not agree well with all constitutions. The grain 
should, previous to being ground, be fieedfrom dust and gut. it is 
supposed that its use occasions itchings and cutaneous eruptions— and 
constantly used, is not thought so wholesome as other bread. 

' Oats, when deprived of the husk, and particularly barley, when pro- 
perly prepared, are each of them softening, and alfoitl wholesome an J 
cooling nourishment. Rice likewise contains a nutritions mucila<rc, 
and ii less used in tin? country than it deserves, both on account of its 
wholesomeness and economical utility. The notion of its being hurt- 
ful to the sight is a vulgar trior. In some constitutions it tends to 
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make them costive; but this seems to be owing chiefly to flatulence, 
and may be corrected by the addition of some spice, such as caraway, 
anise seed, and the like. 

■ Potatoes are an agreeable and wholesome food, and yield as much 
nourishment as any of the roots used in diet The farinaceous or mealy 
kind in in general the most easy of digestion ; and they are much ini- 
proved by being roasted. 

'■ Green pease and Turkey beans, boiled in their fresh state, are both 
agreeabie to the taste, and wholesome . being neither near so flatulent, 
nor difficult of digestion, as in their ripe state ; in which they resemble 
the other leguminous vegetables. French beans possess much the same 
qualities, but yield a more watery juice, and have a greater disposition 
to produce flatulence. The leguminous vegetables in general ought to 
be eaten with some spice 

" Satinets being eaten raw, require good digestive powers, especial- 
ly those of the cooling kind ; and the. addition of oil and vmegar, 
though qualified with mustard, hardly renders the tree use of them con- 
sistant \wth the weak stomach 

" Spinage affords a soft lubricating aliment, but contains little nour- 
ishment. In weak stomachs it is apt to produce acidity, and frequent- 
ly a looseness. To obviate these effect^ it ought always to be well 
beaten, and but little butter mixed with it. 

" Asparagus is a nourishing article in diet, and promotes urine ; bnt, 
in common with the vegetable daw, disposes a little to flatulence. 

" Artichokes resemble asparagus in their qualities, but seem to be 
more nutritive and less diuretic. 

*' White cabbage is one of the most conspicuous plants in the garden. 
It does not afford much nourishment, but is an agreeable addition to an- 
imal food, and not quite so flatulent as the common greens. It is like- 
wise diuretic, and somewhat laxative. Cabbage has a stronger tenden- 
cy to putrefaction than niest other vegetable substances ; and, -Inring 
their putrefying state, sends forth an offensive smell, much resembling 
that of putrefying animal bodies. So far, however, from promoting a 
juifid disposition in the human body, it is, on the contrary, a wholesome 
aliment in the true putrid scurvy. 

" Turnips are a nutritious article of vegetable food, but not very easy 
of digestion, and are flatulent. Thi> effect is, in a great measure, obvia- 
ted by pressing she water out of theui before they are eaten. 

" Carrots contain a considerable quantity of nutritious juice, but are 
among the most flatulent of vegetable productions. 

" Parsnips are more nourishing and less flatulent than carrots, which 
they also exceed in the sweetness of their mucilage By boiling them in 
two different waters, they are rendered less flatulent, but then other 
qualities are 'hereby diminished in proportion. 

" Parsley is of a stimulating and aromatic nature, well calculated to 
make agreeable sauces. It is also a gentle diuretic, bnt preferable in 
all its qualities when boiled. 

" Celery affords a root both wholesome and fraerant, but is diffi- 
cult of digestion in its raw state. It gives an agreeable taste to soups, 
as well as renders them diuretic. 

" Onions, garlic, and shallots, are all of a stimulating nature, by which 
they assist digestion, dissolve slimy humours, and expel flatulency. 
They are, however, most suitable to persons of a cold and phlegmatic 
constitution. 
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11 Radishes of all kinds, particularly the tone-radish, agree with the 
three preceding articles m powerfully dissolving sumy liumotirs. They 
excite tne discharge of air lodged in the intestines; but this proceeds 
from the expulsion of the air contained in themselves. 

" Apples are a wholesome vegetable aliment, and in many cases medi- 
cinal, particularly in diseases of he reast and complain is arising from 
phlegm. But, in general, tliev agree bwt wi h the stomach when eaten 
citiier roasted or boiled. The more aromatic kinds of apples are the 
fittest for eating ra-.v. 

" fears resemble .nuch in their effects (he sweet kind of apples, but 
have more of a laxative quality, and a greater tendency to flatulence. 

" Cherries are, in general, a wholesome fruit, when they agree with 
the stomach, and they -are beneficial in many diseases, especially those 
of the putrid kind. 

" I'lums are nourishing, and have besides an attenuating, as well as 
a laxative qcahty; bin are apt to produce flatulence. If eaten fresh, 
and before they are quite ripe, especially in large quantities, they 
occasion colics and other complaints of the bowels. 

" Peaches are not of a very nourishing quality, but they abound in 
juice, and are serviceable in bilious complaints. 

" Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt to ferment and 
produce acidities in weak stoma< lis. Where they do not disagree they 
are cooling, and tend likewise to correal a disposition to putrescency. 

" Gooseberries, as well as currants, when ripe, are similar in their 
qualities to cherries, and, when used in a green state, they are agreeably 
cooling. 

" Simwherrics, are an agreeable, cooling aliment, and are accounted 
good against the gravel. 

" ( itcumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate in hot weather ; 
but to prevent them from proving hurtful to the stomach, the juice 
ought to be squeezed out after they arc sliced, and vinegar, pepper, and 
salt, afterwards added. 

" Tea. By some the use of this exotic is condemned in terms the 
j:iost vehement and unqualified, while others have either asserted its in- 
nocence, or gone so far as to ascribe to it salubrious and even extraordi- 
nary virtues. The truth seems to lie between these extremes: there is 
however an essential difference in the effects of green tea and of black, 
or boliea ; the former of which is much more apt to affect the nerves of 
liie stomach than the latier, especially when drunk without cream and 
likewise without bread and butter. That when taken ina large quanti- 
ty, or at a Inter hour than usual, it often produces watchfulness, is a point 
which cannot be denied ; but if used in moderation, and accompanied 
with the addit.cn just now mentioned, it does not sensibly discover any 
hurtful effects, but greatly relieves an oppression of the somach, and 
abates a pain of the head. It ought always to be made of a moderate 
degree of strength: for if too weak it certainly relaxes the stomach. 
As it has an astringent taste, which seems not very consistent with a re- 
laxing power, there is ground for ascribing this effect not so much to 
the herb it.-elf,as to the hot wafer, which not being impregnated with a 
sufficient quantity of tea to correct its own emohetit tendency, produ- 
ces a relaxation iiiijus'ly imputed to some noxious quality of the plant. 
lJu* tea, like every other commodity, is liable to damage, and when this 
happens, it may produce effects not necessarily connected with its 
original (jualities. 

*' Coffee. It is allowed that coffee promotes digestion, and exhilarates 
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the animal spirits ; besides which, various other qualities are ascribed 
to it, nuchas .u polling flauilency, removing dizziness of the head, attcn- 
uatimi viscid humours, incicasing tlie circulation of toe blood, and con- 
sequently perspiration; but if drank too stronjr it affects the nerves, oc- 
casions watchfulness, and tremor of the. hands ; though in some phlegmat- 
ic constitutions it is apt to produce sleep. Indeed it is to ptisoiis of 
that habit that cottee is well accommodated : for to people of a thin 
and dry habit of body it seems to be injurious. Turkey cottee is great- 
ly preferable in flavom to that of the West-Indies Drunk only m the 
quantity of one dish after dinner to promote di-restion, it answers best 
without either sugar or milk : but if taken at other times it should have 
both, orin place of the latter rather cream, whicn not only improves the 
beverasre, but tends to mitigate the effect of col-Ve upon the nerves. 

" Chocolate is a nutritive and wholesome composition if taken in small 
quantity, and no; repeated too often ; but is generally hurtful to the 
stomach of those with whom a vegetable diet disagrees. By the addi- 
tion of vanilla and other ingredients it is made too heating, and so inu'li 
affects particular constitutions as to excite neirous symptoms, especially 
complausts of the head." 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME air is a very common cause of diseases. Few are 
aw are of the danger arising from it. People generally pay some atten- 
tion to what they eat or drink, but seldom regard what goes into the 
lungs, though the latter proves often more suddenly fatal than tlic 
former. 

Air. as well as water, takes up parts of most bodies with which it 
comes in contact, and is often so replenished with those of a noxious 
quality, as to occasion immediate death. But such violent effects sel- 
dom happen, as people are generally on their guard against them. The 
less perceptible influences of bad air prove more geneially hurtful to 
mankind ; we shall therefore endeavour to point out some of these and 
to shew whence the dangei chiefly arise:. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever greatly alters its 
degree of heat, cold, moisture, &c. renders it unwholesome: for exam- 
ple, that which is too hot dissipates the wa:ery paits of the blood, ex- 
alts the bile, «".d renders the. whole humours adust and thick. Hence 
proceed bilious and inflammatory fevers, cholera morbus, See. Very 
cold air obstructs the perspiration, constrmges the solids, and conden- 
ses the fluids. It occasions rheumatisms, coughs, and catarrhs, with 
other diseases of the throat and breast. Air that is too moist destroys 
the elasticity or spring of the solids, induces phlegmatic or lax consti- 
tutions, and disposes the body to a^ues, or intermitting fevers, 
dropsies, &t\ 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into one place, if the 
air lias not a free circulation, it s-jou becomes unwholesome. Hence 
it is that delicate persons are so apt to turn sick or faint in crowded 
churches, assemblies or any place where the an is injured by breathing 
iires. candles, or the like. 

In treat cities so many things tend to contaminate the air, that it is no 
wonder it proves so fatal to the inhabitants. The air in cities is not ou- 
Iv breathed repeatedly over, but is likewise loaded with sulphur, smoke, 
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and other exhalations, besides the vapors continually arising from innu- 
merable putrid substances, as dunghills, slaughter-houses, &c. All pos- 
sible care should be taken to keep the streets of large towns open and 
wide, that the air may have a tree current through them. They ought 
likewise to be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to pollute aHd 
contaminate the air of a city than dirty streets. 

It is very common in this country to have church-yards in the middle 
of populous cities. Whether this be the effect of ancient superstition, 
or owing to the increase of such towns, is a matter of no consequeuce. 
Whatever gave rise to the custom, it is a bad one. It is habit alone 
which reconciles us to these things ; by means of which the most ridicu- 
lous, nay pernicious customs, often become sacred. Certain it is, that 
thousands of putrid carcases, so near the surface of the earth, in a place 
where the air is confined, cannot fail to taint it ; and that such air, when 
breathed into the lungs, must occasion diseases.* 

Burying within churches is a practice still more detestable. The air 
in churches is seldom good, and the effluvia from putrid carcases must 
render it still worse. Churches are commonly old buildings with arched 
roofs. They are seldom open above once a week, are never ventilated 
by fires rior open windows, and rarely kept clean. This occasions that 
damp, musty, unwholesome smell which one feels upon entering a 
church, and renders it a very unsafe place for theweak and valetudinary. 
These ^conveniences might, in a great measure, be obviated, by pro- 
hibiting all persons from burying within churches, by keeping them 
clean, and permitting a stream of fresh air to pass frequently through 
them by opening opposite doors and windows, t 

Wherever air stagnates long, it becomes unwholesome. Hence the 
unhappy persons confined in jails not only contract malignant fevers 
themselves but often communicate them to others. Nor are many of 
the holes, for we cannot call them houses, possessed by the poor in 
great towns, much better than jails. These low duty habitations are 
the very lurking places of bad air and contagious diseases. Such as 
kve in them seldom enjoy good health ; and their children commonly 
die young. In the choice of a house, those who have it in their power 
ought always to pay the greatest attention to open free air. 

The various methods which luxury has invented to make houses close 
and warm, contribute not a little to render them unwholesome. No 
house can be wholesome unless the air has a free passage through it 
For which reason, houses ought daily to be ventilated bv opening oppo- 
site windows, and admitting a current of fresh -air into every room. 
Beds, instead of being made up as soon as people rise out of them 
ought to be turned dowu, and exposed to the fresh air from the open 
windows through the day. This would expel any noxious vapour and 
could not fail to promote the health of the inhabitants. 

In hospitals, jails, ships, &c. where that cannot be conveniently done 
ventilators should be used. The method of expelling foul, ami introdu- 
cing fresh air, by means of ventilators, is a most salutary invention and 
is indeed the most useful of all our modern medical improvements' It 
is capable ot universal application, and is fraught with numerous ad- 
vantages, both to those in health and sickness. In all places, where 

• In most eastern countries it was customary to bufy the dead at some distance from 
any town. As this practice obtained among the Jews, the Greeks and also th.Hon-n? 
S3S35P **«*"** ***• not Lave followed aS^WWSXS 

fceMSqi~«r S tUr ° Ugh B hl ' Se ch ' Urchovcathedra, '^ en in«™«cr,wUho« 
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numbers of people are crowded together, ventilation becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

An winch stagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is extremely nox- 
ious. That kind of air is to be avoided as the most deadly poison. 
It often kills almost as quickly as lightning. For this reason, people 
should be very cautious in opening cellars that have been long shut, or 
going down into deep wells or pits, especially if they have been kept 
close covered.* 

Many people who have splendid houses, chase to sleep in small apart- 
nients. This conduct is very imprudent. A bed-chamber ought always 
to be well aired •, as it is generally occupied in the night only, when all 
doors and windows are shut. If a tire be kept in it, the danger from a 
small room becomes still greater. Numbers have been stifled when 
asleep by a fire in a small apartment, which is always hurtful. 

Those who are obliged, on account of business, to spend the day in 
close towns, ought if possible, to sleep in the country. Breathing free 
air in the night will, in some measure, make up for the want of it through 
the day. This practice would have a greater effect in preserving the 
health of citizens than is commonly imagined. 

Delicate persons ought, as much as possible, to avoid the air of great 
towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the asthmatic and consumptive. Such 
persona should avoid cities as they would the plague. The hypochon- 
driac are likewise much hurt by it. I have often seen persons ^o much 
afflicted with this malady while in town, that it seemed impossible for 
them to live, who, upon being removed to the country, were immedi- 
ately relieved. The same observation holds with regard to nervous 
and hysteric women. Many people, indeed, have it not in their power 
to change their situation in quest of better air. All we can say to 
such persons is, that they should go as often abroad into the open air ai 
they can, that they should admit fresh air frequently into their houses, 
and take care to keep tbem very clean. 

It was necessary, in former times, for safety, to surround cities, col- 
leges, and even single houses, with high walls. These by obstructing 
the free current of air, never fail to render such places damp and un- 
wholesome. As such walls are now, in most parts of this country, he- 
come useless, they ought to be pulled down, and every method taken 
to admit a free passage of the air. Proper attention to air and clean- 
liness would tend more to preserve the health of mankind, than all 
the prescriptions of the faculty. 

.Surrounding houses oo closely with planting or thick woods, like- 
wise tends to render the air unwholesome. Wood not only obstructs 
the free current of the air, but sends forth great quantities of moist 
exhalations, which render it constantly damp. Wood is very agreeable 
at a proper distance from a house, but should never be planted too near 
it, especially in a flat country. Many of the gentlemen's seats in Eng- 
land are rendered very unwholesome from the great quantity of wood 
which surrounds them. 

Houses situated in low marshy countries, or near large lakesof stag- 
nating water are likewise unwholesome. Waters, which stagnate not 
only render the air damp, but load it with putred exhalations, wlncli 
produce the most dangerous and fatal diseases. Those who arc obliged 

* We have daily accounts of person? who lose their lives by going down into deep 
wells and oilier places where the air stagnates ; all these accidents might be prevented 
by only letting down a lighted candle before tlu-m, and ..topping whert they perceive it 
g» out ; yet this precaution, simple as it is, is seldom used 
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to inhabit marshy countries, ought to make choice of the dryest situa- 
tions that they can find, to live generously, and to pay the strictest re- 
gard to cleanliness. 

It fresh air be necessary for those in health, it is still more so for 
the sick, who often lose their lives for want of it. The notion that 
sick people must be kept very hot, is so common, that one can hardly 
enter a chamber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint, bv 
reason of the hot suffocating smell. How this must affect the sick 
any one may judge. No medicine is so beneficial to the sick as* fresh 
air. It is the most reviving of all cordials, if it be administered with 
prudence. We are not, however, to throw open doors and windows at 
random upon the sick. Fresh air is to be let into the chamber gra- 
dually, and, if possible by opening the windows of some other apart- 
ment. 

The air of a sick person's chamber may be greatly freshened/and 
the patient much revived, by sprinkling the flooi, bed, Ac. frequently 
with vinegar, juice of lemon, or any other strong vegetable acid. 

In places where numbers of sick are crowded into the ?atne house, 
or which is often the case, into the same apartment, the frequent ad- 
mission of fresh air becomes absolutely necessary. Infirmaries, hospi- 
tals, &c. arc often rendered so noxious, for want of proper ventilation, 
that the sick run more hazard from them than from the disease. This 
is particularly the case when putrid fevers, dysentaries, and other infec- 
tious diseases prevail. 

Physicians, surgeons, and others who attend hospitals, ought, for 
their own safety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. Such 
persons as are obliged to spend the most of their time amongst the sick, 
run great hazard of being themselves infected when the air is bad. All 
hospitals, and places of reception for the sick, ought to have an open 
situation, at some distance from any great town, and such patients as 
labour under any infectious disease ought never to be suffered to come 
near the rest.* 

CHAPTER V. 

OF EXERCISE. 

IVlANY people look upon the necessity man is under of earning hfe 
bread by labour, as a curse. Be this as it may, it is evident from the 
structure of the body, that exercise is not less necessary than food for 
the preservation of health: those whom poverty obliges to labourfor 
daily bread, are not only the most healthy, but generally the most hap- 
py part of mankind. Industry seldom fails to place them above want 
and activity serves them instead of physic. This is peculiarly the case 
with those who live by the culture of "the ground. The great increase 
of inhabitants in infant colonies, and the longevity of such as follow a<»- 
riculture, every where evidently prove it to be" the most healthy a* 
well as the most useful employment. 

The love of activity shews itself very earlv in man. So stron<r is this 
principle, that a healthy youth cannot be restrained from exercise even 
by the fear of punishment. Our love of motion is surely a stron" proof 
of its utility. Nature implaints no disposition in vain. It se°ems to 

• A year seldom passe, that we do not hear of some hospital physician or surireoi, 
having losth.s l.re by an hospital fever, caught from hi, patients. For this they have 
themselves alone to blame. Their patients are either in u i mpropev sh nation or the. 
are teo careless with regard t« theirown conduct. V situational tue> 
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be a catholic law throughout the. whole animal citation, that no crea- 
ture, without exercise, should enjoy health, or be able to rind subsist- 
ence. Every creature, except man. takes as much of it as is necessary. 
He alone, and such animals as are under his direction, deviate from this 
original law, and they surfer accordingly. 

Inactivity never fails to induce an universal relaxation of the solids, 
which disposes the body to innumerable diseases. When the solids 
are relaxed, neither the digestion nor any of the secretions can be duly 
performed. In this case, the worst consequences must ensue. How 
ran persons who loll all day in easy chairs, and sleep all night on beds 
of down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do such greatly mend the matter, 
who never stir abroad but in a coach, sedan, or such like. These ele- 
gant pieces of luxury are become so common, that the inhabitants of 
u,reat towns seem to be in some danger of losing the use of their limbs 
altogether. It is now below any one to walk, who can afford to be car- 
ried. How ridiculous would it seem to a person unacquainted with 
modern luxury, to behold the young and healthy swinging along on the 
;.-lioulders of their fellow creatures ! or to see a fat carcase, over-run 
with diseases occasioned by inactivity, dragged through, the streets by 
half a dozen harses.* 

Glandular obstructions, now so common, generally proceed from in- 
activity. Those are the most obstinate maladies. So long as the liver, 
kidnies, and other glands, duly perform their functions, health is seldom 
impaired ; but when they fail, nothing can restore it. Exercise is al- 
most the only cure we know for glandular obstructions ; indeed it does 
not always succeed as a remedy : but there is reason to believe that it 
would seldom fail to prevent these complaints, were it used in due 
time. One thing is certain, that amongst those who take sufficient ex- 
ercise, glandular diseases are very little known ; whereas the indolent 
and inactive are seldom free from them. 

Weak nerves are the constant companions of inactivity. Nothing 
but exercise and open air can brace and strengthen the nerves, or pre- 
vent the endless train of diseases which proceed from a relaxed state of 
these organs. We seldom hear the active or laborious complain of 
nervous diseases ; these are reserved for the sons of ease and affluence. 

Many have been completely cured of these disorders, by being redu- 
ced, from a' state of opulence, to labour for tiieir daily bread. This 
plainly points out the sources from whence nervous diseases flow, and 
the means by which they may be prevented 

It is absolutely impossible to enjoy health where the perspiration is 
not duly carried on : but that can never be the case where exerciie 
is neglected. When the matter which ought to be thrown off by per- 
spiration is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, and occasions 
the gout, fevers, rhumatism, ivc Exercise alone would prevent many 
of those diseases which cannot be cured, and would remove other* 
where medicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author,t in his excellent treatise on health, says that the weak 
end valetudinary ought to make exercise a part of their religion. We 
would recommend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, but to 

• It is not necessity, but fashion which makes the use of carriages so common. 
There are many people who have not exwtise enough to keep their humours wli«te> 
some, who yet dare not va tun: to make a visit to their mxi neighbours, hut in a coach 
orseclan.lest they siioald be looked down upon. Strange, that men should be such fools «i 
to be laughed out of the use of their limbs, or to throw away their health, iu order to jr»« 
tify a piece of vanity, or to comply wilh a ridiculous fashion ! 

T Cheyne. 
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all whom business docs not oblige to take sufficient exercise, as se- 
dentary artificers,* shop-keepers, studious perons, &c. Such ought 
to use exercise as regularly as they take food. This might generally be 
done without any interruption to husiness or real loss of time. 

No piece of indolence hurls the health more than themodern custom 
of lying a-bed too long in the morning. This is the general practice in 
great town*. The inhabitants of cities seldom rise hefore eight or nine 
o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the best time for exercise, 
while the s tomach is empty and the body refreshed with sleep. Besides 
the morning air braces and strengthens the nerves, and in some meas- 
ure, answers the purpose of a cold bath. Let any one who has been 
accustomed to lie a-bed till eight or nine o'clock, rise by six or seven, 
spend a couple of hours in walking, riding, or any active diversion 
without doors, and he will find his spirits cheerful and serenethrougu 
the day, his appetite keen, and his hody braced and strengthened. Cus- 
tom soon renders early rising agreeable, and nothing contributes more 
to the preservation of health. 

The inactive arc continually complaining of pains of the stomach, 
flatulencies, indigestions, lac. These complaints, which pave the way 
to many others, are not to be removed by medicines. They can only 
be cured by a vigorous course of exercise, to which indeed they seldom 
fail to yield. 

Exerci-e, if possible, ought always to be taken in the open air. 
When that cannot be done, various methods may be contrived for exer- 
cising the body within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, &c. 
It is not necessary to adhere strictly to any particular kind of exercise. 
The best way is to take them by turns, and to use that longest which 
is most suitable to the strength and constitution. Those kinds of ex- 
ercise which give action to most of the bodily organs, are always to be 
preferred, as walking, running, riding, digging, rubbing furniture, and 
such like. 

It is much to be regretted, that active and manly diversions are 
now so little practised. Diversions make people take more exercise 
than they otherwise would do, and are of the greatest service to such 
as are not under the necessity of labouring for their bread. As active 
diversions lose ground those of a sedentary kind seem to prevail Se- 
dentary diversions are of no other use but to consume time. Instead 
of relieving the mind, they often require more; thought than either 
study or business. Every thing that induces peopfoto sit still unless 
it be some necessary employment, ought to be avoided*. 

The diversions which afford the best exercise are, hunting -slioQtinw 
playing at cricket, hand-ball, goIfl,t Sec. These exercise* the Iim£' 



t Stdentarv occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. TheVkearc 
finement much better than men, and are fitter for every kind of busines " whicW 
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promote perspiration and the other secretions. They likewise strength- 
en the lungs, and give firmness and airility to the whole hody. 

Such as can, ought to spend two or three hours a day on horseback ; 
those who cannot rick, should employ the same time in walking. Ex- 
-.rcise should never be continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents the 
benefit of exercise, and instead of strengthening the body tends to 
rveaken it. 

Everyman should lay himself under some sort of necessity to take 
exercise. Indolence, like other vices when indulged, gains ground, and 
at length becomes agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exercise 
ta the early part of life, become quite averse to it afterwards. This is 
the case of most hypochondriac and gouty people, which renders their 
diseases in a great measure incurable. 

In some countries laws have been made, obliging every man, of what- 
ever rank, to learn some mechanical employment. Whether such laws 
were designed for the preservation of health, or the encouragement of 
manufacture, is a question of no importance. Certain it is that if gen- 
tlemen were frequently to amuse and exercise themselves inthis way ; 
)t might have many good effects. They would at least derive as ranch 
honour from a few masterly specimens of their own workmanship, as 
from the character of having ruined most of their companions by gam. 
ing or drinking. Beside?, men of leisure, by applying themselves to the 
mechanical arts, might improve them, to the great benefit of society. 
Indolence not only occasions diseases, and renders men useless to so- 
ciety, but promotes all manner of vice. To say a man is idle, is little 
better than to call him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in some use- 
ful pursuit, is constantly in quest of idle pleasures, or impressed with 
the apprehension of some imaginary evil. From these sources pro- 
ceed most of the miseries of mankind. Certainly man was never inten- 
ded to be idle. Inactivity frustrates the very design of his creation; 
whereas an active life is the best guardian to virtue, and the greatest 
preservative of health. 

CHAPTER VI. 

OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 

SLEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated. Too little sleep 
weakens the nerves, exhausts the spirits, and occasions diseases; and 
too much renders the mind dull the body gross, and disposes to apo- 
plexies, lethargies, and other complaints of a similar nature A medi- 
um ought therefore to be observed ; but this is not easy to fix. Chil- 
dren require more sleep than grown persons, the laborious than the 
idle, and such as eat and drink freely, than those who live abstemious- 
ly. Besides, the real quantity of sleep cannot be measured by time; 
as one person will be more refreshed by five or six hours sleep than an- 
other by eight or ten. 

Children may always be allowed to take as much sleep a 5 they please ; 
but for adults, six or seven hours is certainly sutficie;it, and no one 
ought to exceed eight. Those who lie a-bed more than e,ight hours may 
si" 'iber, but they can hardly be said to sleep ; such generally toss and 
dream away the fore-part of the night, sink to r«st towards morning, and 
dose till noon. The best way to make sleep sound and refreshing is to 
vi-t betimes. The custom of laying abed for nine or ten hours, not 
only makes sleep less refreshing, but relaxes the solids, and greatly 
weakens the constitution. 
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Nature points out night as the proper season for sleeping. Nothing 
more certainly destroys, the constitution than night-watching. It is 
great pity that a practice so obstructive to health should be so ninth in 
fashion. How quickly the want of rest in due season will blast the most 
blooming complexion, or ruin the best constitution, is evident from the 
ghastly countenances of those who, as the phrase is, turn day iu to night, 
iiid night into day. 

To make sleep refreshing, the following things are requisite : First, to 
take sufficient exercise in the open air ; to avoid strong tea or coftee; 
next, to eat a light supper ; and lastly, to lie down with a mind as cheer- 
ful and serene as possible. 

It is certain that too much exercise will prevent sleep, as well as too 
little. We seldom however hear the active and laborious complain of 
restless nights. It is the indolent and slothful who generally have these 
complaints. Ts it any wonder that a bed of down should not be refresh- 
ing to a person who sits all day in an easy chair? A great part or the 
pleasure of life consists in alternate rest ami motion ; but they who nc- 
ghct the latter can never relish the former The labourer enjoys more 
true luxury in plaiu food and sound sleep, than is to be found in sump- 
tuous tables and downy pillows, where exercise is wanting. 

That light suppers cause sound sleep, is true even to a proverb. 
Many persons, if they exceed the least at that meal, are sure to have 
uneasy nights; and, if they fall asleep, the load and oppression on their 
stomach and spirits occasion frightful dreams, broken and disturbed 
repose, the night-mare, &c. Were the same persons to go to bed with 
a light supper, or sit up till that meal was pretty well digested, they 
would enjoy sound sleep and rise refreshed and cheerful. There are 
indeed some people who cannot sleep, unless they have eat some solid 
food at night, but this does not imply the necessity of a heavy supper ; 
besides, these are generally persons who have accustomed themselves 
to this method, and who do not take a sufficient quantity of solid food 
and exercise. 

Nothing more certainly disturbs our repose than anxiety. When 
the mind is not at ease, one seldom enjoys sound sleep. This greatest 
of human blessings flies the wretched, and visits the happy, the cheerful 
and the gay. This is a sufficient reason why every man should endea- 
vour to be as easy in his mind as possible when he goes to rest. Many 
by indulging grief and anxious thought, have banished sound sleep so 
long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

Sleep when taken in the fore-part of the night, is generally reckoned 
most refreshing. Whether this be the effect of habit or not, is hard to 
say ; but as most people are accustomed to go early to bed when young 
it may be presumed that sleep at thi* season, will prove most refresh- 
ing to them ever after. Whether the fore part of the night be best 
for sleep or not, surely the forepart of the day is fittest both for busi- 
ness and amusement I hardly ever knew an early riser, who did not 
enjoy a good state of health* 

OF CLOTHING. 

The clothing ought to be suited to the climate. Custom has no 
doubt a very gre.it influence in this article but no custom c.m ever 
change the nature of tlti gs so far as to render the same clothin* fit 

• Men of every occupation, and every situation of life, nave liv. d to n good old asre • 
nay, some have enjoyed tins bleisii g whose plan of living was by no means regular' 
but >t consists with observation, that all very old men have been early risers I'hii 
ii the •tily circumstance attending longevity to which I never knew an exception. 
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for an inhabitant of Nova Zcmbla and the island of Jamaica. It is 
not indeed necessary to observe an exact proportion between the quan- 
tity of clothes we wear, and the degree of latitude which we inhabit ; 
but at the same time proper attention ought to be paid to it, as well a* 
to the openness of tke country, the frequency and violence of slonus, 
&c. 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perspiration free, it is less ne- 
cessary to cover the body with a great quantity of clothes ; but in the de- 
cline of life, when the skin becomes rigid, and the humours more cool, 
the clothing should be increased. Many diseases in the latter period of 
life proceed from a defect of perspiration : these may, in some measure, 
be prevented by a suitable addition to the clothing, or by wearing such 
as are better calculated for promoting the discharge from the skin, as 
clothes made of cotton, flannel, &c. 

The clothing ought likewise to be suited to the season of the year. 
Clothing may be warm enough for Bummer, which is by no means suffi- 
cient for winter. The greatest caution, however, is necessary in ma- 
king these changes. We ought neither to pat oft' our winter clothes too 
soon, nor to wear our summer ones too long. In this country, the win- 
ter often sets in very early with great rigour, and we have frequently 
cold weather even after the commencement of the summer months, l\ 
would likewise be prudent not to make the change all at once, hut do 
it gradually ; and indeed the changes of appai el in this climate ought to 
be very inconsiderable, especially among those who have passed the 
meridian of life.* 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being made subservient to the 
purposes of pride or vanity. Mankind in all ages seem to have consider- 
ed clothes in this view; accordingly their fashion and figure have been 
continually varying, with very little regard either to health, the climate, 
or convenie.ncy ; a farthingale, for example, may be very necessary in 
hot southern climates, but surely nothing can be more ridiculous intlie 
cold regions of the north. 

Even the human shape is often attempted to be mended by dress, and 
those who know no better believe that mankind would be monstrous 
without its assistance. All attempts of this nature are highly pernicious: 
The most destructive of them in this country is that of squeezing the 
stomach and bowels into as narrow a compass as possible, to procure, 
what is falsely called, a fine shape.t Uy this practice the actiou of the 
stomach and bowels, the motion of the heart and lungs, and almost all 
the vital functions, are obstructed. Hence proceed indigestions, syn- 
copes or fainting fits, coughs, consumptions of the lungs, and other 
complaints so common among females. 

The feet likewise often suffer by pressure. How a small foot cameto 
be reckoned genteel, I will not pretend to say; but certain it is, that 
this notion has made many persons lame. Almost nine-tenths of man- 
kind are troubled with corns : a disease that is seldom or never occa- 
sioned but by strait shoes. Corns are not only very troublesome, but 

* That colds kill more than plagues, is an old observation ; and, with regard to this 
country.it holds Mnetly true, livery person of discernment, however, will perceive, 
that mosiol tin colds .\hich prove so destructive to (he inhabitants of Britain, are owing 
to their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm da) ■ in March or April induce 
them to throw oft" their "inter garments, without considering that our most penetrating 
colds g' nenilly happen in the spring. 

+ Thi' madness se, ms to have pervaded the minds of mothers in every age and coun- 
try. Tcreiieu, in his Comedy of the Eunuch, ridicules the Rowan matrons for attempt- 
ing to mend the shape of their daughters. 
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by rendering people unable to walk, they may likewise be considered 
as tin 1 remote cause of other diseases.* 

The size and figure of the shoe ought certainly to be adapted to the 
foot. In children the feet are as well shaped as the hands, and the mo- 
tion of the toes as free and easy as that of the fingers ; yet few persons 
in the advanced period of life are able to make any use of their toes. 
They are generally, by narrow shoes, squeezed all of a heap, and often 
laid over one another in such a manner as to be rendered altogether in- 
capable of motion. Nor is the high heel less hurtful than the narrow 
toe. A lady may seem taller for walking on her tiptoes, but she will 
never walk well in this manner. It strains Iter joints, distorts her limbs, 
makes her stoop, and utterly destroys all her ease and gracefulness of 
motion : it is entirely owing to shoes with high heels and narrow toes, 
that not one female iu ten can be said to walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care should be taken to avoid all tight 
bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. when drawn too tight, not only pre- 
vent the free motion and use of the parts about which they are bound, 
but likewise obstruct the circulation of the blood, which prevents the 
equal nourishment and growth of these, parts, and occasions various 
diseases. Tight bandages about the neck, as stocks, cravats, necklaces, 
&c. are extremely dangerous. They obstruct the blood iu its course 
from the brain, by which means head-achs, vertigoes, apoplexies, and 
other fatal diseases are often occasioned. 

The perfection of dress is to be easy and clean. Nothing can be 
more ridiculous, than for any one to make himself a slave to fine 
clothes. Such a one, and many such there are, would rather remain as 
rixt as a statue from morning till night, than discompose a single hair 
or alter the position of a pin. Were we to recommend any particu- 
lar pattern for dress, it would be that which is worn by the people cal- 
led Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often elegant, without 
any thing superfluous. What others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, 
and ribands, they bestow upon superior cleanliness. Finery is only the 
affectation of dress, and very often covers a great deal of dirt. 

We shall only add, with regard to clothing, that it ought not only to 
be suited to the climate, the season of the year, and the period of life ; 
but likewise to the temperature and constitution. Robust persons are 
able to endure either cold or heat better than the delicate ; c6nscquent- 
ly may be less attentive to their clothing. But the precise quantity of 
clothes necessary for any person cannot be determined by reasoning. 
It i-. entirely a matter of experience, and every man is the best judge 
for himself what quantity of clothes is necessary to keep him warm.f 

CHAPTKR VII. 

OF INTEMPERANCE. 
A MODERN author^ observes, that temperance and exercise are 

* Wc often see persons, who are rendered quite lame by the nails of their toes having 
grown into the H sh, and frequently hear of mortifications proceeding from this cause. 
All these, and many oiht r inconveniences attending the feet must b imputed solely to 
the use of short and strait shoes. 

t The celeurnted Boerhaave used to say, that nobody suffered by cold save fools and 
beggars; tiie latter not being able to procure clothes, and the former not having s use 
to wear them, lie this as it may, 1 can with ih strictest truth declare, that iumany ca- 
ses where the powers of nicdieiiu had been tried in vain, 1 have cured the patient by 
iTConi lending thick shoes, a flannel waistcoat and drawers, a pair of under stockings, 
orafl.tuiulp ttieoit tout wornduring the cold season at least. Where warmer clothing 
is wanted, I would recommend the fleecy hosiery to be worn neitthe skin. 

X Rousseau. 
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the two best physicians in the world. He might have added, that it 
these were duly regarded, there would be little occasion for any other. 
Temperance may justly be called the parent of health ; yet numbers 
of mankind act as if they thought diseases and death too slow in their 
progress and by intemperance and debanch seem as it were to solicit 
their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very construction of 
the human body. Health depends on that state of the solids and fluids 
which fits .hem for the due performance of the vital functions; and 
while these go regularly on, we are sound and well ; but whatever dis- 
turbs them necessarily impairs health. Intemperance never fails to 
disorder the whole animal economy : it hurts the digestion, relaxes the 
nerves, renders the different secretions irregular, vitiates the humours, 
and occasions numberless diseases. 

The analogy between the nourishment of plants and animals affords 
a striking proof of the danger of intemperance. Moisture and manure 
greatly promote vegetation ; yet an over-quantity of either will entire- 
ly destroy it. The best things become hurtful, and destructive, when 
carried to excess. Hence we learn, that the highest degree of hitman 
wisdom consists in regulating our appetites and passions so as to avoid 
all extremes. It is that chiefly which entitles us to the character of 
rational beings. The slave of appetite will ever be. the disgrace of 
hitman nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued as with various passions ; fortbe 
propagation of the species, ihe preservation of the individual, &c. 
Intemperance is the abuse of these passions ; and moderation consists 
in the proper regulation cf them. Men, not contented with satisfying 
the simple calls of Nature, create artificial wants, and are perpetually 
in search after something that may gratify them; but imaginary 
wants can never be gratified. Natuie is content with little •, but luxu- 
ry knows no bounds. Hence the epicure, the drunkard, and the de- 
bauchee, seldom stop in their career till their money or their consti- 
tution fails : then indeed they generally see their error when too late. 

It is impossible to lay down fixed Miles with regard to diet, on ac- 
count of the different constitutions of mankind. The most ignorant 
person, however, certainly knows what is meant by excess; and it is iii 
the power of every man, if he chooses to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to study simplicity. Nature delights in the 
most plain and simple food, and every animal, except man, folli 
dictates. Man alone riots at large, and ransacks the whole creation in 
quest of luxuries, to his own destruction. An elegant writer,* of tin 
last age, speaks thus of intemperance in diet: "For my part, when I 
behold a fashonab'e table set out in all its magnificence, 1 fancy that 
I see gouts and dropsie-, fevers and lethargies, with other innumera- 
ble distempers lying in ambuscade among the dishes." 

Nor is intemperance in other tilings less destructive than in diet. 
How quickly does the immoderate pursuit of carnal pleasures, or the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors, ruin the best constitution! Indeed these 
vices generally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we so often behold 
the voteries of Bacchus and Venus, even before lliey have arrived at 
the prime of life, worn out with diseases, and hastening with swift pace 
to an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the painful diseases and pre- 
mature deaths, which are daily occasioned by intemperance, it would 

* Addison. 
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be sufficient to make them shrink buck with horror from the indulgence 
even of their darling pleasures. 

Intemperance does not inn t its votaries alone ; the innocent too of- 
ten feel the direful effects of it. How many wretched orphans are to 
be seen embracing dung-hills, whose parents, regardless of the future, 
spent in riot and debauch what might have served to bring up their 
offspring in a decent manner ! How often do we behold the miserable 
mother, with her helpless infants, pining in want, while the cruel father 
is indulging his insatiate appetites ! 

Families are not only reduced to misery, but even extirpated, by 
intemperance. Nothing tends so much to prevent propagation, and 
shorten the lives of children, as the intemperance of parents. The 
poor man who labours all day, and at night lies down contented with 
his humble fare, can boast a numerous offspring, while his pampered 
lord, sunk in ease and luxury, often languishes without an heir to his 
ample fortunes. Even states and empires feel the influence of intem- 
perance, ami rise or fall as it prevails. 

Instead of mentioning the different kinds of intemperance, and point- 
ing out their influence upon health, we shall only, by way of example, 
make a few observations on one particular species of that vice, viz. 
the abuse of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts nature to the expense of a fever, in 
order to discharge the poisonous draught. When this is repeated 
almost every day, it is easy to foresee the consequences. That con- 
stitution must be strong, indeed, which is able long to hold out under a 
daily fever ! but fevers occasioned by drinking do not always go off in 
a day; they frequently end in an inflammation of the breast, liver, or 
brain, and produce fatal effects. 

Though the drunkard should not fall by an acute disease, he seldom 
escapes those of a chronic kind. Intoxicating liquors when used to 
excess, weaken the bowels, and spoil the digestion ; they destroy the 
power of the nerves, and occasion paralytic and convulsive disorders; 
they likewise heat and inflame the blood, destroy its balsamic quality, 
render it unfit for circulation, and the nourishment of the body. Hence 
obstructions, atrophies, dropsies, and consumptions of the lungs. 
These are the common ways in which drunkards make their exit. 
Diseases of this kind, when brought on by hard drinking, seldom admit 
of a cure. 

Many people injure their health by drinking, who seldom get drunk. 
The continual habit of soaking, as it is called, though its effects be not 
so violent, is not less pernicious. When the vessels are kept constant- 
ly full and upon the stretch, the. different digestions can neither be duly 
performed, nor the humours properly prepared. Hence mo.-t people 
of this character are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, ulcerous sores 
in the legs, &c. If tiie.se disorders do not appear, they are seized with 
low spirits, hypochondriacal affections, and other symptoms of indiges- 
tion. 

Consumptions are now so common, that it is thought one-tenth of 
the inhabitants of great towns flic of that disease. Hard drinking is no 
doubt one of the causes to which we must impute the increase of con- 
sumptions. The great quantities of vicid malt liquor drank by the 
common people of England, cannot fail to render the blood siay and 
unfit for circulation; from whence proceed obstructions and inflamma- 
tions ofthe lungs. There are few great ale drinkers who arc rot phthis- 
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ical : nor is that to be. wondered at, considering the glutinous and al- 
most indigestible nature of strong ale. 

Those who drink ardent spirits or strong wines, run still greater haz- 
ard ; these liquors heat and inflame the blood, and tear the tender ves- 
sels of the lungs to pieces ; yet so great is the consumption of them in 
this country, that one would almost be induced to think that the inhab- 
itants lived upon them * 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from misfortunes in life. 
The miserable fly to it for relief. It affords, them indeed a temporary 
ease. But, alas! this solace is short-lived; and when it is over, the 
spirits sink as much below their usual tone as they had before been 
raised above it. Hence a repetition of the dose becomes necessary, 
and every fresh dose makes way for another, till the unhappy wretch 
becomes a slave to the bottle, and at length falls a sacrifice to what at 
first, perhaps, was taken only as a medicine No man is so dejected at 
the drunkard when his debauch is gone- oft*. Hence it is, that those 
who have the greatest flow of spirits while the glass circulates freely, 
are of all others the most melancholy when sober, and often put an end 
to their own miserable existence in a fit of spleen or ill humour. 

Drunkenness not only proves destructive to health, but likewise to 
the faculties of the mind. It is strange that creatures who value them- 
selves on account of a superior degree of reason to that of brutei, 
should take pleasure in sinking so fir below them. Were such as vo- 
luntarily deprive themselves of the use of reason, to continue ever 
after in that condition, it would seem but a just punishment. Though 
this be not the consequence of one act of intoxication, it seldom fails 
to succeed a course of it. By a habit of drinking, the greatest genius 
is often reduced to a mere idiot t 

Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young persons. It heats their 
blood, impairs their strength, and obstructs their growth; besides, the 
frequent use of strong liquors in the early part of life destroys any bene- 
fit that might arise from them afterwards. Those who make a practice 
of drinking generous liquors when young, cannot expect to reap any 
benefit from them as a cordial in the decline of life. 

Drunkenness is not only in itself a most abominable vice, but is an 
inducement to many others. There is hardly any crime so horrid that 
the drunkard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. We have 
known mothers sell their children's clothes, the food that they should 
have eat, and afterwards even the infants themselves, iu order to pur- 
chase the accursed draught. 

* We may form some notion of the immense quantity of ardent spirits consumed In 
•reat-Britain from this circumstance, thai in the city of Edinburgh and its environs, 
besides the great quantity ol'toreign spirits <Uih entered, and the still greater quaiitity 
which is supposed to be smuggh d, it is comput. d that above two thousand private stilli 
are constantly employed in preparing a poi;oi,ous liquor called Molasses. The 
common people have got so universally into the hal.il of drinking this base spirit, that 
when a porter or labourer is seen reeling along the streets, they say that, lie hat gd 
molassed* 

t It is amazing that our improvements in arts, I- arning and politeness, have not 
put the barbarous cusioin of drinking to excess out of fashion. It is indeed less common 
in South Britain than it was formerly ; but it still prevails very much in the North, 
where this relic of barbarity is mistaken for hospitality. Tin re no man is supposed 
to entertain his guests well, who does not make them drunk. Forcing people to drink 
is certainly the greatest piece of rudeness that any man can be guilty of. Manlinen, 
complaisance, or mere good nature, may induce a man to take his glass, if urged to it, 
at a time when he might as well take poison. I'lie custom oi drinking to excess hat 
long been out of fashion in France ; and, as it hogi;,s to lose ground amontr the politer 
part of the English, we hope it will soon be banished from every part of this island 
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CHAPTFH VIIX. 

OF CLEANLINESS. 

JThE want of cleanliness is a fault which admits of no excise. Where 
water ran he had fov nothing, if is surely in the power of every person 
to he clean. The continual discharge from our bodies by perspiration, 
renders frequent change of apparel necessary. Changing apparel great- 
ly promotes the secretion of the skin, so necessary for health. When 
that matter which ough* to be carried off by perspiration is either re- 
tained in the body, or re-absorbed from dirty clothes, it must occasion 
diseases. 

Diseases of the skin are chiefly owing to want of cleanliness.* 
They may indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor living, 
unwholesome food, Arc. but they will seldom continue long where 
cleanliness prevails. To the. same cause, must we impute the various 
kinds of vermin which infest the human body, houses, &c. These may 
nlway be banished by cleanliness alone, and wherever they abound, we 
have reason to believe it is neglected. 

One common cause of putrid and malignant fevers is the want of 
cleanliness. These fevers commonly begin among the inhabitants of 
clo*e, dirty houses, who breathe unwholesome air. take little exercise, 
and wear dirty clothes There the infection is generally hatched, which 
often spreads far and wide, to the destruction of many. Hence clean- 
liness may be considered as an object of public attention. It is not suf- 
ficient that I be clean myself, while the want of it in my neighbour af- 
fects my health as well ni his. If dirty people cannot be removed as 
a common nuisance, they ought at least to be avoided as infections. 
All wlio regard their health should keep at a distance even from their 
habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are collected, cleanliness 
becomes of the utmost importance. It is well known that infections 
di-euses are communicated by tainted air. Every thing, therefore 
which tends to pollute the air, or spread the infection, ought with the 
utmost care to he guarded against. For this reason, in great towns, no 
tilth, ofany kind, should be permitted to lie upon the streets. Nothing 
is more apt to convey infection than the excrements of the diseased. 
In many great towns the streets ate little better than dunghills, be- 
ing frequently covered with ashes, dung, and nastiness of every kind. 
Even slaughter-houses, o«- killing shambles, are often to be seen in the 
very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, excrements, &c. with 
which these places are generally covered, cannot fail to taint the air, 
mid rendpr it unwholesome. How easilv might this be prevented by 
active magistrates, who have it always in their power to make proper 
law< relative to things of this nature, and to enforce the observance 
of them ! 

We are sorry to say, that the importance of general cleanliness does 
not seem to be sufficiently understood by the magistrates of most great 
towns in Britain ; though health, pleasure, and delicacy, all conspire to 

• Mr. Pot, in his surgical observations, mentions a disease which he calls the chim- 
ney-sweeper's cancer, as it is almost peculiar to that unhappy set of peopli . Thi he 
attributes to neglect of cleanliness aw' with great justness.' lam convinced, that il 
that pact of the body which is th« stat of this cruel disease was kept clean by frequent 
vasliintr. it would Revet happen. The climbing boys as thev an called, are c rtainly 
the most miserable wr. tchts on the face of the earth ; yet, 'lor cleaning counniesTio 
Jucii persons are accessary. 

H 
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recommend an attention to it. Nothing can be more agreeable to the 
senses, more to the honour of the inhabitants, or more conducive to 
their health, than a clean town ; nor can any thing impress a stranger 
with a more disrespectful idea of any people than its opposite. What- 
ever pretensions people may make to learning, politeness, or civilization, 
we will venture to affirm, that while they neglect cleanliness, they are 
in a state of barbarity.* 

The peasants in most countries seem to hold cleanliness in a sort of 
contempt. Were it not for the open situation of their houses, they 
would often feel the bad effects of this disposition. One seldom sees 
a farm-house without a dunghill before the door, and frequently the 
cattle and their masters lodge under the same roof. Peasants are like, 
wise extremely careless with respect to change of apparel, keeping their 
houses, &c. clean. This is merely the effect of indolence and a dirty 
disposition. Habit may indeed render it less disagreeable to them, but 
no habit can ever make it salutary to wear dirty clothes or breathe 
unwholesome air. 

As many articles of diet come through the hands of peasants, eveiy 
method should be taken to encourage and promote habits of cleanliness 
among them. This, for example, might be done by giving a fmall 
premium to the person who brings the cleanest and best article of ;iny 
kind to market, as butter, cheese, Aic. and by punishing severely those 
who bring it dirty. The same method should be taken with butchers, 
bakers, brewers, and all who are employed in preparing the. necessaries 
of life. 

In camps the strictest regard should be paid to cleanliness. By neg- 
ligence in this matter, infectious diseases are often spread amongst a 
whole army ; and frequently more die of these than by the sword. The 
Jews, during their encampments in the wilderness, received particular 
instructions with respect to cleanliness.t The rules enjoined them 
ought to be observed by all in the like situation. Indeed the whole 
system of laws delivered to that people has a manifest tendency to pro- 
mote cleanliness. Whoever considers the nature of their climate, the 
diseases to which they were liable, and their dirty disposition, will see 
the propriety of such laws. 

It is remarkable that, in most eastern countries, cleanliness makes a 
great part of their religion. The Mahometan, as well as the Jewish re- 
ligion, enjoins various bathings, washings, and purifications — No doubl 
these might be designed to represent inward purity ; but they were at 
the same time calculated for the preservation of health. Howevej 
whimsical these washings may appear to some, few thmgs would tend 
more to prevent diseases than a proper attention to many of them 
Were every person, for example, after visiting the sick, handling a deai| 
body, or touching any thing that might convey infection, to wash be : 
fore he went into company, or sat down to meat, he would run less 

* In ancient Home the greatest men did not think cleanliness an objYct unworthy 
of their attention. Pliny says, the Cloaca, or common sewers lor the conveyance of 
tilth and Hastiness from the city, were the greatest of all the public works; and bestows 
higher encomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who made and improved 
them, than on those who achieved the greatest conquests. 

How truly great does the emperor Trajan ar/pear, when giving directions to Pliny 
his proconsul, concerning the making of a common sewer for the health and conve- 
nience of a conquered city! 

t Thou shalt have a place also without the camp, whither thou shalt go forth abroad; 
avid thiu shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon : and it shall be when thou shall ease 
thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, and shall turn back, and cover that which 
c«znetu from thee, occ. Deuter. chap. xxii. rer. 12, 13. 
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hazard cither of catching the infection himself, or of communicating it 
to others. 

Frequent washing not only removes the filth and sores which adhere 
to the skin, but likewise promotes the perspiration, braces the body, 
and enlivens the spirits. How refreshed, how cheerful, and agreeable 
does one feel on being shaved, washed, and shifted ; especially when 
these offices have been neglected longer than usual ! 

The eastern custom of washing the feet, though less necessary in this 
country, is nevertheless a very agreeable piece of cleanliness, and con- 
tribute's greatly to the preservation of health. The sweat and dirt with 
which these parts are frequently covered, cannot fail to obstruct the 
perspiration. This piece of cleanliness would often prevent colds and 
t'even. Were people careful to bathe their feet and legs in hike-warm 
water at night, after being exposed to cold or wet through the day, 
they would seldom experience the ill effects which often proceed from 
these causes. 

A proper attention to cleanliness is no where more necessary than on 
ship board. If epidemical distempers break out there, no one can be 
safe. The best way to prevent them, is to take care that the whole 
company be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. When infectious 
diseases do break out, cleanliness is the most likely means to prevent 
their spreading : it is likewise necessary to prevent their returning af- 
terwards, or being conveyed to other places. For this purpose the 
clothes, bedding, &c. of the sick ought to be carefully washed, and fumi- 
gated with brimstone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirty clothes, 
and afterwards break out in the most terrible manner. 

In places where great numbers of sick people are collected together, 
cleanliness ought to be most religiously observed. The very smell in 
such places is often sufficient to make one sick. It is easy to imagine 
what effect that is likely to have upon the diseased. In an hospital or 
infirmary, where cleanliness is neglected, a person in perfect health has 
a greater chance to become sick, than a sick person has to get well. 

Few things are more unaccountable than that neglect, or rather dread 
of cleanliness, which appears among those who have the care of the 
sick ; they think it almost criminal to suffer any thing that is clean to 
come near a person in a fever, for example ; they would rather allow 
him to wallow in all manner of filth, than change the least bit of his 
linen. If cleanliness be necessary for persons in health, it is certainly 
more so for the sick. Many diseases may be cured by cleanliness alone : 
most of them might be mitigated by it ; and, where it is neglected, the 
slightest disorders are often changed into the most malignant. The 
same mistaken care which prompted people to prevent the least ad- 
mission of fresh air to the sick, seems to have induced them to keep 
the ••! dirty. Both these destructive prejudices will, we hope, be soon 
eradicated. 

Cleanliness is certainly agreeable to our nature. We cannot help ap- 
proving it in others, even though we should not practice it ourselves. 
It sooner attracts our regard than even finery itself, and often gains 
esteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the highest as well as to 
the lowest station, and cannot be dispensed with in either. Few virtues 
are of more importance to society than general cleanliness. It ought 
to be carefully cultivated every where ; but in populous cities it should 
be almost revered * 

* As it is impossible to be thoroughly clean without a sufficient quantity of water, 
we would earnestly recommend it to the magistrates of great towns to be particularly 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF INFECTION. 

MANY diseases are infectious. Every person ought therefore, as far 
as he can, to avoid all communication with the diseased. The common 
practice of visiting the sick, though often well meant, has man; ill 
consequences. Far be it from me to discourage any act of charity or 
benevolence, especially towards those in distress ; but I cannot help 
blaming such as endanger their own or their neighbours' livos, by amis* 
taken friendship or an impertinent curiosity. 

The houses of the sick, especially in the country, are generally 
crowded from morning till night with idle visitors. It is customary in 
such places, for servants and young people to wait upon the sick by 
turns, and even to sit up with them all night. It would be a miracle 
indeed should such always escape. Experience teaches us the danger 
of this conduct. People often catch fevers in tin* way, and cornmuni. 
cate them to others, till at length they become epidemic 

It would be thought highly improper for one who had not had the 
?mall-pox, to wait upon a patient in that disease; yet many othei fe- 
vers aie almost as infections as the small-pox, and not less fatal. Some 
imagine that fevers prove more fatal in villages than in great towns, 
for want of proper medical assistance. This may sometimes be the 
case ; but I am inclined to think it oftener proceeds from the cause 
above-mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating infection, it could 
not be done more effectually than by the common method of visiting 
the sick. Such visitors not only endanger themselves and their con* 
nections, but likewise hurt the sick. By crowding the house they ren- 
der the air unwholesome, and by their private whispers and dismal 
countenances disturb the imagination of the patient, and depress his 
spirits. Persons who are ill, especially in fevers, ought to be kept as 
quiet as possible. The sight of strange faces, and every thing that 
disturbs the mind, hurts them. 

The common practice in country places of inviting great numbers of 
people to funerals, and crowding them into the same apartment where 
the corpse lies, is another way of spreading infection. The infection 
does not always die with the patient. Every thing that comes into con- 
tact with his body while alive, receives the contagion, and some of 
them, as clothes, blankets, &c. will retain it for a long time. Persons 
who die of infectious disorders ought not to lie long unburied j and peo- 
ple should keep as much as possible at a distance from them. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the spreading of infectious diseases, 
if those in health were kept at a proper distance from the sick. The 
Jewish Legislator, among many other wise institutions for preserving 
health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means of preventing infec- 
tion , or defilement as it is called, either from a diseased person or a 
dead body. In many cases the diseased were to be separated from 

attentive to this article. Most great towns in Britain are so situated as to be easily sup- 
plied with water; and those persons who will not make a proper use ol it, alt. ritis 
brought to their hand, Certainly deserve to be severely punished. The streets of greit 
towns, where water can he had, ought to be washed every day. This is the only effec- 
tual method lor keeping them thoroughly clean ; and, upon trial, we are persuaded it 
will be found the cheapest. 

Some of the most dreadful diseases incident to human nature, might in my opinion, bt 
entirely eradicated by ckauliness. 
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those in health; and it was deemed a crime even to approach then 
habitations. If a person only touched a diseased or dead body, he wa, 
appointed to wash himself in water, and to keep for some time at a 
distance from society. _ 

Infectious diseases are often communicated by clothes, it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to wear apparel which has been worn by the diseas- 
ed, unless it has been well washed and fumigated, as infection may 
lodge a lon<* time in it, and afterwards produce very tragical effects. 
This shews The danger of buying at random the clothes which have been 
worn by other people. 

Infectious disorders are frequently imported. Commerce, together 
with the riches of foreign climes, bring us also their diseases. These 
do often more than counterbalance all the advantages of that trade by 
means of which they are introduced. It is to be regretted, that so little 
care is commonly bestowed, either to prevent the introduction or 
spreading of infectious maladies. Some attention indeed is generally 
paid to the plague; but other diseases pass unregarded.* 

Infection is often spread through cities, by jails, hospitals, &c. 
These are frequently situated in the very middle of populous towns ; 
and when infectious diseases break out in them, it is impossible for 
the inhabitants to escape. Did magistrates pay any regard to the 
health of the people, this evil might be easily remedied. 

Many are the causes which tend to diffuse infection through popu- 
lous cities. The whole atmosphere of a large town is one contaminated 
mass, abounding with various kinds of infection, and must be perni- 
cious to health. The best advice that we can give to such as are 
obligtd to live in large cities, is to chuse an open situation ; to avoid 
narrow, dirty, crowded streets ; to keep their own house and offices 
clean ; and to be as much abroad in the open air as their time will 
permit. 

It would tend greatly to present the spreading of infectious diseases, 
were proper nurses every where employed to take care of the sick. 
This might often save a family, or even a whole town from being infect- 
ed by one person. We do not mean that people should abandon their 
friends or relations in distress, but only to put them on their guard 
against being too much in company with those who are afflicted with 
diseases of an infections nature. 

Such as wait upon the sick in infectious diseases run very great haz- 
ard. They should stuff" their noses with tobacco, or some other strong 
smelling herb, as rue, tansy, or the like. They ought likewise to keep 
the patient very clean, to sprinkle the room where he lies with vinegar, 
or other stroug acids, frequently to admit a stream of fresh air into it, 
and to avoid the smell of his breath as much as they can. They ought 
never to go into company without having changed their clothes and 

• Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importation of diseases, that 
there is to prevent smuggling, it would be attended with many happy consequences. 
This might easily be done by appointing a physician at every considerable sea-port, to 
inspect the ship's company, passengers, &c. before they came ashore, and, if any fever 
cr other infectious disorders, prevailed, to order the ship to perform a short quarantine 
and to send the sick to some hospital or proper place to be cured. He might likewise 
order alt the clothes, bedding, 8tc. which had been used by the sick during the vo\age,to 
be either destroyed, or thoroughly cleansed by fumigation, &c. before any of it were 
sent ashore. A scheme of this kind, if properly conducted, would prevent many fevers 
and other infectious diseases, from being brought by sui!cr; into sea-port towns, and by 
this nteans diffused all over tlie couutrv. 

' H2 
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washed their hands ; otherwise, vf the disease be infectious, they will ui 
all probability carry the contagion along with them.* 

However trifling it may appear to inconsiderate persons, we will 
venture to affirm, that a due attention to those things which tend to 
diffuse infection would be of great importance in preventing diseases. 
A* most diseases are in some degree infectious, no one should continue 
long with the sick , except the necessary attendants. I mean not, how- 
ever, by this caution, to deter those whose duty or office leads them 
to wait upon the sick, from such a laudable and necessary employ- 
merit. 

Many things are in the power of the magistrate which would tend to 
prevent the spreading of infection ; as the promoting of public clean- 
liness ; removing jails, hospitals, burying-giounds, and other places 
where infection may be generated at a proper distance from great 
towns ;t widening the streets ; pulling down useless walls and taking all 
methods to promote a free circulation of air through every part of the 
town, &c. Public hospitals, or proper places of reception for the sick, 
provided they were kept clean, well ventilated, and placed in an open 
situation, would likewise tend to prevent the spreading of infection. 
Such places of reception would prevent the poor, when sick, from be- 
ing visited by their idle or officious neighbours. They would likewise 
render it unnecessary for sick servants tobe kept in their master's houses. 
Masters had better pay for having their servants taken care of in an 
hospital, than run the hazard of having an infectious disease dif- 
fused among a numerous family. Sick servants and poor people, 
when placed in hospitals, are not only less apt to diffuse infection 
among their neighbours, but have likewise the advantage of being well 
attended. 

We are not, however, to learn that hospitals, instead of preventing 
infection, may become the means of diffusing it. When they are 
placed in the middle of great towns; when numbers of patients arc 
crowded together in small apartments ; when there is a constant com- 
munication kept up between the citizens and the patients ; and when 
cleauliucss and ventilation are neglected, they become nests for hatch- 
ing diseases, and every one who goes into them not only rnns a risk 
of receiving infection himself, but likewise of communicating it to 
others. This however is not the fault of the hospitals, but of those who 
have the management of them. It were to be wished, that they were 
both more numerous, and upon a more respectable footing, as that 
Would induce people to go into them with less reluctance. This is the 
more to be desired, because most of the putrid fevers and other infec- 
tious disorders break out among the poor, and are by them communi- 
cated to the more cleanly, and the wealthy. Were proper attention 
paid to the first appearances of such disorders, and the patients early 
conveyed to an hospital, we should seldom see a putrid fever, which 
is almost as infections as the plague, become epidemic. 

* There is reason tobjlieve that infection is often conveyed from one place to ano- 
ther by the carelessness of the faculty themselves. Many physicians affect a familiar 
way of sitting upon the patient's bed-side, ami holding his arm fiir a considerable time. 
If the patient has the small-pox, or any othi r infectious disease, there is no doubt bot the 
doctor's hands, alolhes, &e. will carry away some of the infection ; and if he goes di- 
rectly to visit another patient without washing his hands, changing his clothes, or being 
exposed to the open air, which is not seldom the case, is it any wonder thai he should car- 
ry the disease along with him ? Physicians not only endanger others, but alio them- 
selves, by this practice. And indeed they sometimes suffer lor their want of care. 

t The ancients would not suffer even the temples pf their gods, Yihtr* the jick ?•• 
sorted, to be built within the walls of a city. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE PASSIONS. 
I HE passions have a great influence both in the cause and cure of dis- 
eases. How the mind affects the body, will in all probability ever re- 
main a secret. It is sufficient for us to know, thai there is established 
a reciprocal iniluence between the mental and corporeal parts, and that 
whatever injures the one disorders the other. 
OF ANGER. 

The passion ot'anger ruffles the mind, distorts the countenance, hur- 
ries on the circulation of the blood, and disorders the whole vital and 
animal functions. It often occasions fevers, and other acute diseases ; 
and sometimes even sudden death. This passion is peculiarly hurtful 
to the delicate, and those of weak nerves. I have known such per- 
sons frequently lose their lives by a violent fit of anger, and would ad- 
vise them to guard against the excess of this passion with the utmost 
care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to prevent being angry ; but we 
may surely avoid harbouring resentment in our breast. Resentment 
preys upon the mind, and occasions the most obstinate chronical disor- 
ders, which gradually waste the constitution. Nothing shews true 
greatness of mind more than to forgive injuries ; it promotes the 
peace of society, and greatly conduces to our own ease, health, and 
felicity. 

Such as value health should avoid violent gusts of anger, as they 
would the most deadly poison. Neither ought they to indulge resent- 
ment, but to endeavour at all times to keep their minds calm and se- 
rene. Nothing tends so much to the health of the body as a constant 
tranquillity of mind. 

OF FEAR. 

The influence of fear, both in occasioning and aggravating diseases 
is very great. No man ought to be blamed for a decent concern about 
life ; but too great a desire to preserve it is often the cause of losing 
it. Fear and anxiety, by depressingthe spirits, not only dispose us to 
diseases, but often render those diseases fatal which an undaunted mind 
would overcome. 

Sudden fear has generally violent effects. Epileptic fits, and other 
convulsive disorders are often occasioned by it. Hence the danger of 
that practice, so common among young people of frightening one. 
another. Many have lost their lives, and others have been rendered 
miserable by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tamper with the 
human passions. The mind may easily be thrown into such disorder 
as never again to act with regularity. 

But the gradual effects of fear prove most hurtful. The constant 
dread of some future evil, by dwelling upon the mind, often occasions 
the very evil itself. Hence it comes to pass, that so many die of those 
very diseases of which they long had a dread, or which had beenimpress« 
ed on their minds by some accident or foolish prediction. This for ex- 
ample, is often the case with women in childbed. Many of those who 
die in that situation are impressed with a notion of their death a long 
time before it happens ; and there is reason to believe that this impres- 
sion is often the cause of it. 

The methods. taken to impress the minds of women with the appre- 
hension of the great pain and peril of child-birth, are very hurtful. 
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Few women die in labour, though many lose their lives after it; which 
may be thus accounted for. A woman after delivery, finding herself 
weak and exhausted, immediately apprehends she is in danger; but 
this fear seldom fads to obstruct the necessary evacuations, upon which 
her recovery depends. Thus the sex often fall a sacrifice to their own 
imaginations, when there would be no danger, did they apprehend 
none. 

It seldom happens that two or three women in a great town die in 
child- bed, but their death is followed by many others. Every woman 
of their acquaintance who is with child dreads the same fate, and the 
disease becomes epidemical by the mere force of imagination. This 
shouid induce pregnant women to dispise fear, and by all means to 
avoid those tattling gossips who are continually buzzing in their ears 
the misfortunes of others. Every thiDg that may in the least alarm a 
pregnant or childbed woman, ought with the greatest care to be guard- 
ed against. 

Many women have lost their lives in child-bed by the old supersti- 
tious custom, still kept up in most parts of Britain, of tolling the pa- 
rish bell for every person who dies. People who think themselves in 
danger are very inquisitive ; and if they come to know that the bell 
toils for one who died in the same situation with themselves, what must 
be the consequence ? At any rate they are apt to suppose that this is the 
case, and it will often be found a very difficult matter to persuade them 
of the contrary. 

But this custom is not pernicious to child-bed women only. It is 
hurtful to many other cases. When low fevers, in which it is difficult 
to support the patient's spirits, prevail, what must be the effect of a 
funeral peai sounding five or six times a day in his cars : No doubt his 
imagination will suggest that others died of the same disease under 
which he labours. This apprehension will have a greater tendency to 
depress his spirits, than all the cordials of which medicine can boast, 
will have to raise them. 

If thiS useless piece of ceremony cannot be abolished, we ought to 
keep the sick as much from hearing it as possible, and from every other 
thing that may tend to alarm them. So far, however, is this from being 
generally attended to, that many make it their business to visit the 
sick, on purpose to wisper dismal stories in their ears. Such may pass 
for sympathizing friends, but they ought rather to be considered as en- 
emies. All who wish well to the sick ought to keep such persons at 
the greatest distance from them. 

A custom has long prevailed among physicians of prognosticating, 
as they call it, the patient's fate, or foretelling the issue of the disease. 
Vanity, no doubt introduced this practice, and still supports it, in spite 
of common sense and the safety of mankind. I bave known a physi- 
dan barbarous enough to boast, that he pronounced more sentences than 
all his majesty's judges. Would to God that such sentences were 
not often equally fatal ! It may indeed be alleged, that the doctor does 
Hot declare his opinion before the patient. So much the worse. A 
sensible patient had better hear what the doctor says, than learn 
it, from the disconsolate looks, the watery eyes, and the broken whis- 
pers of those about him. It seldom happens, when the doctor gives 
1 an unfavourable opinion, that it can be concealed from the patient. 
The very embarrassment which the friends and attendants shew in 
disguising what he has said, is generally sufficient to discover the 
truth. 
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Kiml heaven lias, for the wisest ends, concealed from mortals their 
fate ; and we do not see what right any man lias to announce the death 
of another, especially if such a declaration has a chance to kill him. 
Mankind are indeed very fond of prying into future events, and seluom, 
fail to solicit the physician for his opinion. A doubtful answer, how- 
ever, or one that may tend rather to encourage the hopes of the sick, 
is surely the most proper. This conduct could neither hurt the pa- 
tient nor the physician. Nothing tends more to destroy the credit of 
physic than those bold prognosticates, who by the bye, are generally 
the most ignorant of the faculty. The mistakes which daily happen 
in this way are so many stauding proofs of human vanity, and the weak- 
ness of science. 

We readily admit, that there are cases where the physician ought to 
give intimation of the patient's danger to some of his near connections ; 
though even this ought always to be done with the greatest caution ; but 
it never can be necessary in any case that the whole town and country 
should know, immediately after the doctor has made his first visit, that 
he lias no hopes of his patient's recovery. Persons whose impertinent 
curiosity leads them to question the physician, with regard to the fate 
of his patient, certainly deserves no other than an evasive answer. 

The vanity of fortelhng the fate of the sick is not peculiar to the 
faculty. Others follow their example, and those who think themselves 
wiser than their neighbours, often do much hurt in this way— Human- 
ity surely calls upon every one to comfort the sick, and not to add to 
their affliction by alarming their fears. A friend or even a physician, 
may often do more good by a mild and sympathizing behaviour than 
by a medicine, and should never neglect to administer that greatest of 
all cordials, Hope. 

OF GRIEF. 
I Grief is the most destructive of all the passions. Its effects are per- 
manent; and when it sinks deep into the mind, it generally proves fatal. 
Anger and fear being of a more violent nature, seldom last long; but 
grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys upon the spi- 
rits, and wastes the constitution. This passion ought not to be indulged. 
It may generally be conquered at the beginning ; but when it has gain* 
ed strength, all attempts to remove it are vain. 

No person can prevent misfortunes in life; but it shews true great- 
ness of mind to bear them with serenity. Many persons make a merit 
of indulging grief, and when misfortunes happen they obstinately re- 
fuse all consolation, till the mind, overwhelmed with melancholy, sinks 
under the load. Such conduct is not only destructive to health, butin- 
cousistant with reason, religion, and common sense. 

Change of ideas is as necessary for health as change of posture. 
When the mind dwells long upon one subject, especially of a disagree- 
able nature, it hurts the whole functions of the body. Hence grief in- 
dulged spoils the digestion and destroys the appetite; by which means 
the spirits are depressed, the nerves relaxed, the bowels inflated with 
wind, and the humours, for want of fresh supplies of chyle, vitiated. 
Thus many an excellent constitution has been ruined by a family mis- 
fortune, or any thing that occasions excessive grief. 

It is utterly impossible that any person of a dejected mind should en- 
joy health- Life indeed may be dragged out for a few years ; but who- 
ever would live to a good old age, must be good humoured and cheer- 
ful. This indeed is not altogether in our own power; yet our temper 
of mind, as well as oar actions, depend greatly upon ourselves. We can 
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either associate with cheerful or melancholy companions, mingle in tile 
amusements and offices in life, or sit still and brood over our calamities 
as we choose. These, and many such things, are certainly m our power, 
and fi om these the mind generally takes its cast. 

The variety of scenes which present themselves to the senses, were 
certainly designed to prevent our attention from being too long fixed 
upon any one object. Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, un- 
less fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating new objects. This 
at once points out the method of relieving the mind in distress. Turn 
the attention frequently to new objects. Examine them for some time. 
When the mind begins to recoil, shift tlie scene. By this means aeon- 
start succession of new ideas may be kept up, till the disagreeable ones 
entirely disappear. Thus travelling, the study of any art orsience, read- 
ing, or writing on such subjects as deeply engage the attention, will 
sooner expel grief than the most sprightly amusements. 

It has already been observed, that the body cannot be healthy unless 
it be exercised ; neither can the mind. Indolence nourishes grief' 
When the mind has nothing else to think of but calamities, no wonder 
that it dwells there. Few people who pursue business with attention 
are. hurt by grief. Instead therefore of abstracting ourselves from tlie 
world or business when misfortunes happen, we ought to ingage in it 
with more than usual attention, to discharge with double diligence 
the functions of our station, and to mix with friends of a cheerful and 
social temper. 

Innocent airusements are by no means to be neglected. These, by 
leading tlie mind insensibly to the contemplation of agreeable objects, 
help to dispel the gloom which misfortunes cast over it. They make 
time seem less tedious, and have many other happy effects. 

Some persons, when overwhelmed with grief, betake themselves to 
drinking. This is making the cure worse than the disease. It seldom 
fails to end in the ruin of fortune, character, and constitution. 
OF LOVE. 

Love is perhaps the strongest of all the pai»sions ; at least, when it 
becomes violent, it is less subject to the contiol either of the nnder- 
stauaiog or will, than any of the rest. Fear, anger, and several other 
passions, are necessary for the preservation of the individual, but love 
is necessary for the continuation of the species itself: it was therefore 
proper that this passion should be deeply rooted in the human breast. 

Though love be a strong passion, it is seldom so rapid m its progress 
as several of the others. Few persons fall desperately in love all at 
once. We would therefore advise every one, before he tampers with 
this passion, to consider well the probability of his being able to ob- 
tain the object of his wishes. When that is not likely, he should avoid 
every occasion of increasing it. He ought immediately to tlce the 
company of the beloved object ; to apply his mind attentively to bu« 
siness or study; to take every kind of amusement; and above all, to 
endeavour if possible, to find another object which may engage his af- 
fections, and which it may be in his power to obtain. 

There is no passion with which people are so ready to tamper as love, 
although none is more dangerous. Some men make love for amuse- 
ment, others for mere vanity, or on purpose to shew their consequence 
with the fair. This is perhaps the greatest piece of cruelty which any 
one can b° guilty of. What we eagerly wish for we easily credit. 
Hence the too credulous f.iir are often defrayed into a situation which 
is truly deplorable, before they are able to discover that the pretended 
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lover was only in jest. But there is no jesting with this passion. When 
love has got to a certain height, it admits of no other cure but the. pos- 
session of its object, which in this case ought always if possible to be 
obtained.* 

OP RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. 

Many persons of a religions turn of mind behave as if they thought 
it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine the whole of religion consists 
in certain mortifications, or denying themselves the smallest indulgence, 
even of the most innocent amusements. A perpetual gloom hangs 
over their countenances, while the deepest melancholy preys upon their 
minds. At length the fairest prospects vanish, every thing puts on a 
dismal appearance, and those very objects which ought to give delight, 
afford nothing put disgust. Life itself becomes a burden, and the un- 
happy wretch, persuaded that no evil can equal what he feels, often 
puts an end to his miserable existence. 

It is great pity that ever religion should be so far perverted, as to 
become the cause of those very evils which it was designed to cure. 
Nothing can be better calculated than True Religion, to raise and sup* 
port the mind of its votaries undei every affliction that can befal them. 
It teaches men that even the sufferings of this l;fe are preparatory to 
the happiness of the next ; and that all whopersist in a course of virtue 
shall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Person whose, business it is to recommend religion to others, should 
beware of dwelling too much on gloomy subjects. That peace and 
tran. pmlity of mind, which true religion is calculated to inspire, is a 
more powerful argument in its favour, than all the terrors thai can be 
uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward acts of wicked- 
nees, but r an never inspire them with that love of God, and real good- 
ness of hi rt, m which alone true religion consists. 

To con lude ; the best way to counteract the violence of any passion, 
is to keep tue mind closely engaged in some useful pursuit. 

CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 
XHE principal evacuations from the human body are those by stool, 
urine, .u d .•sensible perspiration. None of these can be longobstrucied 
without impairing the health. When that which ought to be thrown 
off the body is long retained, it not only occasions a plethora, or too 
fulness of the vessels, but acquires qualities which are hurtful to the 
health, as acrimony, putrescence, &c. 

OF THE EVACUATION BY STOOL. 
Few things conduce more to health than keeping the body regular. 
When the/trees lie too long in the bowels, they vitiate the humours, and 
when they are too soon discharged, the body is not sufficiently nour- 
ished. A medium is therefore to be desired, which can only be obtain- 
ed by regularity in diet, sleep and exercise. Whenever the body 
is not regular, there is reason to suspect a fault in one or other of 
these. 

. • The conduct of parenu with regard to the disposal of their children U marriage 
I! often very blamable. An advantage ous match is the constant aim of parents; while 
their children often suffer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty! The 
lira thing- which parents ought to consult in disposing their children in marria°v is cer- 
tainly their inclinations. Were due regard always paid to these, there would be fewer 
unhappy couples, and parents would not have so often cause to repent the severity of 
their conduct, after a ruined constitution, a lost character, or t\ distracted mind, h«i 
shown them their mistake. 
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Persons who eat and drink at irregular hours, anil who eat various 
kinds of food, and drink of several different liquors at every meal, 
have no reason to expect either that their digestion will be good, or 
their discharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drinking dis'urbs 
cveiy part of the anirtial economy, and never fails to occasion diseises. 
Either too much or too little food will have this effect. The former 
indeed generally occasions looseness, and the latter costiveness ; but 
both have a tendency to hurt the health. 

It would be difficult to ascertain the exact number of stools which 
Biay be consistent with health, as these differ- in the different periods 
of life, in different constitutions, and even in tlie same constitution 
under a different regimen of diet, exercise, &c. It is however, gene- 
rally allowed, that one stool a day is sufficient for an adult, and that less 
is hurtful. But this, like most general rules, admits of many exceptions. 
I have known persons in perfect health who did not go to stool above 
once a-wiek* Such a degree of costiveness however is not safe; 
though the person who labours under it may for some time enjoy toler- 
able health, yet at length it may occasion diseases. 

One method of procuring a stool every day is to rise betimes, and go 
abroad in the open air. Not only the posture in bed is unfavourable 
to regular stools, but also the warmth. This, by promoting the per* 
spiratkri, lessens all the other discharges. 

The method recommended for this purpose by Mr. Locke is likewise 
very proper, viz. to solicit nature, by going regularly to stool every mur- 
ning, whether one has a call or not. Habits of this kind may be acquired, 
which will in time become natural. 

Persons who have a frequent recourse to medicines for preventing 
costiveness, seldom fail to ruin their constitution. Purging medicines 
frequently repeated weaken the bowels, hurt the digestion, and every 
.<lose makes way for another, till at length they become as necessary as 
daily bread. Those who are troubled with costiveness ought rather, if 
possible, to remove it by diet than drugs. They should likewise go 
thinly clothed, and avoid every thing of an astringent or of an heating 
nature. The diet and other regimen necessary in this case will be 
found under the article Costiveness, where this state of the bowels is 
treated as a disease. 

Such persons as are troubled with an habitual looseness ought like- 
wise to suit their diet to the nature of their complaint. They should 
use food which braces and strengthens the bowels, and which is rattier 
of an astringent quality, as wheat bread made of the finest flour, cheese, 
eggs, rice boiled in milk, 6:0. Their drink should be red port, claret, 
brandy and water, in which toasted bread has been boiled, and such 
like. 

As an habitual looseness is often owing to an obstructed perspira- 
tion, persons affected with it ought to keep their feet warm, to wear 
flannel next their skin, and take every other method to promote the 
perspiration. Further directions with regard to the treatment of this 
complaint will be found under the article Looseness. 
OF URISE. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity and appearances 
of the urine, that it is very difficult to lay down any determined rules for 
judging of either. t Dr. Cheyne says, the urine ought to be equal to 

* Some persons have told me that they did not go to Moot above once a month. 

■f It has long b-.en an observation among physicians, that the app» aranc. s of the u< ine 

are very unctrcaia, ami very liule to be depended on. Ho one wjjl be surprised ai thii 
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three-fourths of the liquid part of our aliment. But suppose any one 
were to take the trouble of measuring both, he would find that every 
thing which altered the decree of perspiration, would alter this propor- 
tion, and likewise that different kinds of aliment would afford very dif- 
ferent quantities of urine. Though for these, and other reasons, no rule 
can be given forjudging of the precise quantity of urine which ought to 
be discharged, yet a person of common sense will seldom be at a loss to 
know when it is in either extreme. 

As a free discharge of urine not only prevents but actually cures many 
diseases, it ought by all means to be promoted ; and every thing that 
may obstruct it should be carefully avoided. Both the secretion and 
discharge of urine are lessened by a sedentary life, sleeping on beds that 
arc too soft and warm, food of a dry and heating quality, liquors which 
are astringent and heating, as red port, claret, and such like. Those 
who have reason to suspect that their urine is in too small quantity, or 
who have any symptoms of the gravel, ought not only to avoid these 
things, but whatever else they find has a tendency to lessen the quantity 
of their nrine. 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not only re-absorbed, or ta- 
ken up again into the mass of fluids, but by stagnating in the bladder it 
becomes thicker, the more watery parts flying off first, and the more 
gross and earthy remaining behind. By the constant tendency which 
these have to concrete, the formation of stones and gravel in the 
bladder is promoted. Hence it comes to pass that indolent and seden- 
tary people are much more liable to these diseases, than persons of a 
more active life. 

Many persons have lost their lives, and others have bronght on very 
tedious, and even incurable disorders by retaining their urine too long, 
from a false delicacy. When the bladder has been over-distended, it 
often loses its power of action altogether, or becomes paralytic, by 
which means it is rendered unable either to retain the urine, or expel 
it properly. The calls of nature ought never to be postponed. Delica- 
cy is doubtless a virtue, but that can never be reckoned true delicacy, 
which induces any one to risk his health or hazard his life. 

But the urine may be in too great as well as too small a quantity. 
This may be occasioned by drinking large quantities of weak watery li- 
quors, by the excessive use of alkaline salts, or any thing that stimulates 
the kidneys, ddntes the blood, etc. This disorder very soon weakens 
the body, and induces a consumption. It is difficult to cure, but may 
be mitigated by strengthening diet and astringent medicines, such as 
are recommended under the article Diabetes, or excessive discharge 
of urine. 

OF THE PERSPIRATION. 

Insensible perspiration is generally reckoned the greatest of all the 
discharge! from the human body. It is of so great importance to health, 

who considers how many ways it may be affected, and consequently have its appearance 
altered. The passions, the state of the atmosphere, the quantity and quality of the food, 
the exercise, the clothing-, the state of the other evacuations, and numberless other cau- 
tes, are sufficient to induce a change either in the quantity or appearance of the urine- 
Any one who attends to this will be astonished at the impudenceof those daring quacks, 
who pretend to find out diseases, and prescribe to patients, from the bare inspection of 
their urine. These impostors, however, are very common all over Britain, and by the 
amazing credulity of the populace, many of them amass considerable fortunes. Of all 
the medical prejudices which prevail in this country, that in favour of urine dulors is the 
strongest. The common people have still an unlimited faith in their skill, all hough it 
has been demonstrated that no one of them is able to distinguish the urine of a horse or 
any other animal, from that of a man. 
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that few diseases attack us while it goes properly on ; hut when it is 
obstructed, the whole frame is soon disordered. This discharge how- 
ever, being less perceptible than any of the rest, is consequently less 
attended to. Hence it is, that acute" fevers, rheumatisms, agues, Sec. 
often proceed from obstructed perspiration before we are aware of its 
having taken place. 

On examining patients, we find most of them impute their diseases 
either to violent colds which they had caught, or to slight ones which 
had been neglected. For this reason, instead of a critical inquiry into 
the nature of the perspiration, its difference in different seasons, cli- 
mates, constitutions, cvc. we shall endeavour to point out the causes 
which most commonly obstruct it, and to shew how far they may either 
be avoided, or have their influence counteracted by timely care. The 
want of a due attention to these, costs Britain annually some thousands 
•f useful lives. 

CHANGES IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 
One of the most common causes of obstructed perspiration, or catch- 
ing cold, in this country, is the changeableness of the weather, or state 
of the atmosphere. There is no place where such chanzes happen more 
frequently than in Great-Britain : With us the degrees of heat and cold 
are not only very different in the different seasons of the year, but often 
change almost from one extreme to another in a few days, and sometimes 
even in the course of one day. That such chauges must affect the state 
of the perspiration is obvious to every one.* 

The best method of fortifying the body against the changes of the 
weather, is to be abroad every day. Those who keep most within doors 
are most liable to catch colds. Such persons generally render them- 
selves so delicate as to feel even the slightest changes in the atmosphere, 
and by their pains, coughs, and oppressions of the breast, &c. they 
become a kind of living barometers. 

WET CLOTHES. 
Wet clothes not only by their coldness obstruct the perspiration, but 
their meisture by being absorbed, or taken up into the body, greatly hi- 
creases the danger. The most robust constitution is not proof against 
the danger arising from wet clothes ; they daily occasion fevers, rheu- 
matisms, and other fatal disorders, even in the young and healthy. 

It is impossible for people who frequently go abroad to avoid some- 
times being wet. But the danger might generally be lessened, if not 
wholly prevented, by changing their clothes soon ; when this cannot be 
done, they should keep in motion till they dry. So far are many from 
taking this precaution, that they often sit or lie down in the fields with 
their clothes wet, and frequently sleep even whole nights in this condi- 
tion. The frequent instances which we have of the fatal effects of this 
conduct, ought certainly to deter all from being guilty of it. 
WET FEET. 
Even wet feet often occasion fatal diseases. The cliolic, inflamma- 
tions of the breast and of the bowels, the iliac passion, cholera morbus, 
&c, are often occasioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render 
this less dangerous; but it ought, as far as possible, to be avoided. The 

* I never knew a more remarkable instance of the uncertainty of the weather in this 
country, than happened when I was writing these notes. This morning, August 14, 
1783, the thermometer in the shade was down at flfty-three degrees, and a very few min- 
utes ago it stood above eighty. No one who reflects on such great and sudden changes 
in the atmosphere, will br surprised to find colds, coughs, vhtums, with other affectwm 
of the breUst aud towels, so common in this country. 
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delicate, and those who arc not accustomed to have their clothes or feet 
wet, should be peculiarly careful in this respect. 
NIGHT AIR. 

The perspiration is often obstructed by night air ; even in summer, 
this ought to be avoided. The dews which fall plentifully after the 
hottest day, make the night more dangerous than when the weather is 
cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening dews are more hurtful 
than where the climate is more temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad in a cool evening ; 
but this is a pleasure to be avoided by all who value their health. The 
effects of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almost imperceptible ; 
but they are not the. less to be dreaded : we would therefore advise 
travellers, labourers, and all who are much heated by day, carefully 
to avoid them. When the perspiration has been great, these become 
dangerous in proportion. By not attending to this, in flat marshy 
countries, where the exhalations and dews are copious, labourers 
are often seized with intermitting fevers, quinseys, and other dangerous 
diseases. 

DAMP BEDS. 

Beds become damp, either from their not being used, standing in 
damp houses, or in rooms without fire, or from the linen not being dry 
when laid on the bed. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travellers 
than damp beds, which are very common in all places where fuel is 
scarce. When a traveller, cold and wet, arrives at an inn, he may by 
means of a good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, have the. per- 
fpiraiioi) restored ; butif he be put into a cold room,and laid in a damp 
bed, it will be more obstructed, and the worst consequences will ensue. 
Travellers should avoid inns which are noted for damp beds, as they 
would a house infected with the plague, as no man, however robust, is 
proof against the danger arising from them. 

But inns are not the only places where damp beds are to be met with. 
Beds kept in private families for the reception of strangers are often 
equally dangerous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when not frequently 
used, become damp. How then is it possible that beds, which arc not 
slept in above two or three times a year, should be safe ? Nothing is 
more common than to hear people complain of having caught cold bv 
changing their bed. The reason is obvious : were they careful never 
to sleep in a bed but what was frequently used, they would seldom find 
any ill consequences from a change. 

Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate porson when on a visit 
than being laid in a bed which is kept on purpose for strangers— That 
ill-judged piece of complaisance becomes a real injury. All the bad 
consequences from this quarter might easily be prevented in private 
families, by causing their servants to sleep in the spare beds, and resign 
them to strangers when they come. In inns, where the beds are used 
almost every night, nothing eke is necessary than to keep the rooms well 
lessoned by frequent fire?, and the linen dry. 

That baneful custom said to be practised in many inns, of damping 
sheets, and pressing them in order to save washing, and afterwards lay- 
ing them on the beds, ought, when discovered, to be punished with the 
utmost severity. It is really a species of murder, and will often prove 
as fatal as poison or gun-shot. Indeed linen, especially if it has been 
washed in winter, ought not to be used till it has been exposed for some 
time to the fire ; nor is this operation less necessary for linen washed in 
summer, provided it has lain by for any length of time. This eantioit 
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is the more needful, as gentlemen are often exceedingly attentive to 
what they eat or drink at an inn, yet pay no regard to a circumstance 
of much more importance.* 

DAMP HOUSES. 

Damp houses frequently produce the like ill consequences ; for this 
reason those who build should be careful to chuse a dry .situation. A 
house which stands on a damp marshy soil or deep clay, will never be 
thoroughly dry. All houses, unless where the ground is exceeding 
dry, should have the first floor a little raised. Servants and others who 
are obliged to live in cellars and sunk stories, seldom continue long iu 
health : masters ought surely to pay some regard to the health of their 
servants, as well as to their own. 

Nothing is more common than for people, merely to avoid some tri- 
fling; inconveniency, to hazard their lives, by inhabiting a house almost 
as soon as the masons, plasterers, &c. have done with it : such houses 
are not only dangerous from their dampness, but likewise from the smeH 
of lime, paint, 6cc. The asthmas, consumptions, and other diseases of 
the hings, so incident to people who work in these articles are sufficient 
proofs of their being unwholesome. 

Rooms are often rendered damp by an unseasonable piece of cleanli- 
ness ; I mean the pernicious custom of washing them immediately before 
company is put into them. Most people catch cold, if they sit but a 
very short time in a room that has been lately washed ; the delicate 
ought carefully to avoid such a situation, and even the robust are not 
always proof against its influence.t 

SUDDEN TRANSITIONS FROM HEAT TO COLD. 

The perspiration is commonly obstructed by sudden transitions 
from heat to cold. Colds are seldom caught, unless when people have 
been too much heated. Heat rarities the blood, quickens the circula- 
tion, and increases the perspiration ; but when these are suddenly 
checked, the consequences must be bad. It is indeed impossible for 
labourers not to be hot upon some occasions: but it is generally in 
their power to let themselves cool gradually, to put on their clothei 
when they leave off work, to make choice of a dry place to rest them- 
selves in, and to avoid sleeping in the open fields. These easy rules, 
if observed, would often prevent fevers, and other fatal disorders. 

It is very common for people, when hot, to drink freely of Gold wa- 
ter, or small liquors. This conduct is extremely dangerous. Thirst 
indeed is hard to bear, and the inclination to gratify that appetite fre- 
quently gets the better of reason, and makes us do what our judgment 
disapproves. Every peasant, however, knows, if his horse be permit- 
ted to drink his bellyful of cold water, after violent exercise, and be 
immediately put into the stable, or suffered to remain at rest, that it 
will kill him. This they take the utmost care to prevent. It were 
well if they were equally attentive to their own safety. 

Thirst may be quenched many ways without swallowing large quan- 
tities of cold liquor. The field, afford a variety of acid fruits and plants, 
the very chewing of which would abate thirst. Water kept in the 

* If a person suspects that his bed is damp, the simple precaution of taking off the 
sheets and lying in the blankets, with all, or most of his clothes on, will prevent all the 
danger. I have practised this for many yean, and never have been hurt by damp beds, 
though no constitution, without care, is proof against their baneful influence. 

t People imagine if a good fire is made in a room after ithas been washed, that there 
is no danger from sitting in it ; but they must give me leave to say that this increases the 
danger- The evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and renders the damp 
core active. 
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mouth for some time, and spit out again, if frequently repeated, will 
have the same effect. If a bit of bread be eaten along with a few 
mouthfuls of water, it will both quench thirst more effectually, and 
make the danger less. When a person is extremely hot, a mouthful of 
brandy, or other spirits, if it can be obtained, ought to be preferred 
to any thing else. But if any one has been so foolish, when hot, as to 
drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his exercise at least 
till what he drank be thoroughly warmed upon his stomach. 

It would bo tedious to enumerate all the bad effects which flow from 
drinking cold liquors when the body is hot. Sometimes this has occa- 
sioned immediate death. Hoarseness, quinscys, and fevers of various 
kinds, are its common consequences. Neither is it safe when warm to 
eat freely of raw fruits, salads, or the like. Thece indeed have not so 
sudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, but they are notwithstand- 
ing dangerous, and ought to be avoided. 

Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors till the pores are 
quite open, and immediately going into the cold air, is extremely dan- 
gerous. Cold", coughs, and inflammations of the breast, are the usual 
effects of this conduct; yet nothing is more common than for people, 
after they have drank warm liquors for several hours, to walk or ride 
a number of miles in the coldest night, or to ramble about in the 
streets. * 

People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw open a window, 
and to sit near it. This is a most dangerous practice. Any persou 
had better sit without doors than in such a situation, as the current 
of air is directed against one particular part of the body. Inflammato- 
ry fevers, and consumptions have often been occasioned by sitting or 
standing thinly clothed near an open window. Nor is sleeping with 
open windows less to be dreaded. That ought never to done, even 
in the hottest season, unless the window is at a distance. I have 
known mechanics frequently contract fatal diseases, by working stript 
at an open window, and would advise all of them to beware of such a 
practice. 

Few things expose people more to catch cold than keeping their 
own houses too warm : such persons may be said to live in a sort of 
hot-houses ; they can hardly stir abroad to visit a neighbour but at the 
hazard of their lives. Were there no other reason for keeping houses 
moderately cool, that alone is sufficient : but no house that is too hot 
can be wholesome ; heat destroys the spring and elasticity of the air 
renders it less fit for expanding the lungs, and the other purposes of 
respiration. Hence it is that consumptions and other diseases of the 
lungs prove so fatal to people who work in forges, glass-houses, and the 
like. 

Some are even so foolhardy, as to plunge themselves when hot in 
cold water. Not only fevers, but madness itself, has frequently been 
thceffect of this conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a mad- 
man to deserve a serious consideration. 

The remit of all these observations is, that every one ought to avoid 
with the utmost attention, all sudden transitions from heat to cold and 
to keep the body in as uniform a temperature as possible- or where 
that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool gradually. 

• The beer-houses ingreat towns where such numbers o» peoplespend their evening 
me lurhly pernicious. 1 he breath of a number of people crowded into a low apartment 
With die ad, ,tio.> ol hre,,enmlles, the smoke of tobacco, and the fumes of hot l'qnor &c' 
must not only render it hurtful to continue in such places, but dangerous to go out of 
ihcmmto a cold «nd chilly atmosphere. 5 s oul 0I 

12 
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People may imagine that too strict an attention to these things would 
tend to render them delicate. So far, however, is this from being my 
design, that the very first rule proposed for preventing colds, is to hard* 
en the body, by inuring it daily to the open air. 

I shall put an end to what relates to this part of my subject, by giv- 
ing an abstract of the justly celebrated advice of Celsus, with respect 
to the preservation of health. "A man," says he, " who is blessed witfc 
good health, should confine himself to no particular rules, either with 
respect to regimen or medicine. He ought frequently to diversify bit 
niauner of living; to be sometimes in town, sometimes in the country; 
to hunt, sail, indulge himself in rest, but more frequently to use exer- 
cise. He ought to refuse no kind of food that is commonly used, but 
sometimes to eat more and sometimes less ; sometimes to make one at 
an entertainment, and sometimes to forbear it ; to make rather twe 
meals a-day than one, and always to eat heartily, provided he cau digest 
it. He should be careful in time of health not to destroy, by excesses 
of any kind, that vigour of constitution which should support hire under 
sickness." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 

XHE ctire of diseases does not depend so much upon scientific prin- 
ciples as many imagine. It is chiefly the restdt of experience and ob- 
servation. By attending the sick, and carefully observing the various 
occurrences in diseases, a great degree of accuracy may be acquired, 
both in distinguishing their symptoms, and in the application of medi- 
cines. Hence sensible nurses, and other persons who wait upon the 
sick, often foresee the patient's fate sooner than those wlio have been 
bred to physic. We do not, however, mean to iusinuate that a medi- 
cal education is of no use : It is doubtless of the greatest impor- 
tance ; but it never can supply the place of observation and experi- 
ence. 

Every disease may be considered a? an assemblage of symptom?, 
and must be distinguished by those which are most obvious and per- 
manent. Instead therefore of giving a classical arrangement of diseases, 
according to the systematic method, it will be more suitable in a per- 
formance of this nature, to give a full and accurate description of each 
particular disease as it occurs ; and, where any of the symptoms of one 
disease have a near resemblance to those of another, to take notice 
of that circumstance, and at the same time to point out the peculiar 
or characteristic symptoms by which it may be distinguished. By 
a due attention to these, the investigation of diseases will be fouud 
to be a less difficult matter than most people would at first be ready to 
imagine. 

A proper attention to the patient's age, sex, temper of mind, consti- 
tution, and manner of life, will likewise greatly assist, both in the inves- 
tigation and treatment of diseases. 

In childhood the fibres are lax and soft, the nerves extremely irrita- 
ble, and the fluids thin ; whereas in old age the fibres are rigid, the 
nerves become almost insensible, and many of the vessels imperviable. 
These and other peculiarities render the diseases of the young and aged 
rery different, and of course they must require a different method of 
treatment. 

Females are liable to many diseases which do not afflict the other 
sex : besides the nervous system being more irritable in them than in 
men, their diseases require to be treated with greater caution. They 
are less able to bear large evacuations ; and all stimulating medicines 
ought to be administered to them with a sparing hand- 
Particular constitutions not only dispose persons to peculiar dis- 
eases, but likewise render it necessary to treat these diseases in a pecu- 
liar manner. A delicate person, for example, with weak nerves, who 
lives mostly within doors, must not be treated, under any disease, pre- 
cisely in the same manner as one who is hardy and robust, and who 
is much exposed to the open aii. 
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The temper of mind ought to he carefully attended to in diseases. 
Tear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, hoth occasion and aggravate dis- 
eases. In vain do we apply medicines to the hody to remove maladies 
which proceed from the mind. When it is affected, the best medicine 
is to soothe the passions, to divert the mind from anxious thought, and 
to keep the patient as easy and cheerful as possible. 

Attention ought likewise to be paid to the climate, or place where 
the patient lives, the air he breathes, his diet, &c. Such as live in low 
marshy situations are subject to many diseases which are unknown to 
the inhabitants of high countries. Those who breathe the impure air 
of cities, have many maladies to which the more happy rustics are en- 
tire strangers. Persons who feed grossly, and indulge in strong liquors, 
are liable to diseases which do not affect the temperate and abstemi- 
ous, &c. 

It has already been observed, that the different occupations and situ- 
ations in life dispose men to peculiar diseases. It is therefore necessa- 
ry to enquire into the patient's occupation, manner of life, &c. This 
will not only assist us in rinding out the disease, but will likewise direct 
us in the treatment of it. It would be very imprudent to treat the 
laborious and the sedeutary precisely in the same mauner, even suppo- 
sing them to labour under the same disease. 

It will likewise be proper to inquire, whether the disease be consti- 
tutional or accidental; whether it has been of long or short duration; 
whether it proceeds from any great and sudden alteration in the diet, 
manner of life, &c. The state of the patient'* body, and of the othpr 
evacuations, ought also to he inquired into ; and likewise whether he 
can with ease perform all the vital and animal functions, as breathing, 
digestion, <Stc. 

Lastly, it will be proper to inquire what diseases the patient has for- 
merly been liable to, and what medicines were most beneficial to hira ; 
if he has a strong aversion to any particular drug, Arc. 

As many of the indications of cure may he answered by diet alone, 
it is always the first thing to be attended to in the treatment of diseases. 
Those who know no better, imagine that every thing which goes by 
the name of a medicine possesses some wonderful power or secret 
charm, and think, if the patient swallows enough of drugs, that he 
must do well. This mistake has many ill consequences; it makes 
people trust to drugs, and neglect their own endeavours, besides it dis- 
courages all attempts to relieve the sick where medicines cannot be 
obtained. 

Medicines are no doubt useful in their places ; and when administer- 
ed with prudence they may do much good* but when they are put in 
place of every thing else, or administered at random, which is not sel- 
dom the case, they must do mischief. We would therefore wish to 
call the attention of mankind from the pursuit of secret medicines, 
to such things as they are acquainted with. The proper regulation of 
these may often do. much good, and there is little danger of their ever 
doing hurt. 

Every disease weakens the digestive powers. The diet ought there- 
fore, in all cases, to be light and of easy digestion. It would he as 
prudent for a person with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one 
in a fever to eat the same kind of food, and in the same quantity, as 
when he was in perfect health. Even abstinence alone will often cure 
a fever, especially when it has been occasioned by excess in eating or 
drinking. 
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In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurisies, peripneumo- 
■ies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery infusions of mucilaginous plants, 
roots, <&c are not only proper for the patient's food, but they are like- 
wise the best medicines which can be administered. 

In fevers, of a slow, nervous, or putrid kind, where there are no 
symptoms of inflammation, and where the patient must he supported 
with cordials, that intention can always be more effectually answered 
by nourishing diet and generous wines, than by any medicines yet 
known. 

Nor is a proper attention to the diet of less importance in chronic 
than in acute diseases. Persons afflicted with low spirits, wind, weak 
nerves, and other hypochondriacal affections, generally find more 
benefit from the use of solid food and generous liquors, than from all 
the cordial and carminative medicines, which can be administered to 
them. 

The scurvy, that most obstinate malady, will sooner yield to a 
proper vegetable diet, than to all the boasted antiscorbutic remedies 
of the shops. 

In consumptions, when the humours are vitiated, and the stomach 
so much weakened as to be unable to digest the solid fibres of ani- 
mals, or even to assimilate the juices of vegetables, a diet consisting 
chiefly of milk, will not only support the patient, but will often cure 
the disease after every other medicine has failed. 

Nor is an attention to other things of less importance than to diet. 
The strange infatuation which has long induced people to shut up the 
sick from all communication with the external air has done great mis- 
chief. Not only in fevers, but many other diseases, the patient will 
receive more benefit from having the fresh air prudently admitted 
into his chamber, than from all the medicines which can be given him. 

Exercise may likewise* in many cases be considered as a medicine. 
Sailing, or riding on horseback, for example, will be of more service 
in the cure of consumptions, glandular obstructions, &c. than any 
medicine yet known. In diseases which proceed from a relaxed state 
of the solids, the cold bath, and other parts of the gymnastic regimen, 
will be found equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of diseases than 
cleanliness. When a patient is suffered to lie in dirty clothes, what- 
ever perspires from his body is again resorbed, or taken up into it, 
which serves to nourish the disease and increase the danger. Many 
diseases may be cured by cleanliness alone ; most ef them may be 
mitigated by it, and in all of them it is highly necessary both for the 
patient and those who attend him. 

Many other observations, were it necessary, might be adduced to 
prove the importance of a proper regimen in "disease?. Regimen will 
often cure diseases without medicine, but medicine will seldom suc- 
ceed where a proper regimen is neglected. For this reason, in the 
treatment of diseases, we. have always given the first place to regimen. 
Those who are ignorant of medicine may confine themselves to it only. 
For others who have more knowledge, we have recommended some of 
the most simple but approved forms of medicine in every disease. 
These however are never to be administered but by people of better 
understanding ; nor even by them without the greatest precaution. 
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CII VPTElt XIII. 

OF FEFERS IN GENERAL. 

As more than one half of mankind is said to perish by fevers, it is of 
importance to he acquainted with their causes. The most general cau- 
ses of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, unwholesome air, violent emo- 
tions of the mind, excess or suppresion of usual evacuations, external or in- 
ternal injuries, and extreme degrees cf heat and cold. As most of these 
have already been treated of at considerable length, and their effect* 
shewn, we shall not now resume the consideration of them, but shall 
only recommend it to all, as they would wish to avoid fevers and other 
fatal diseases, to pay the most punctual attention to these articles. 

Fevers are not only the most frequent of all diseases, but they are 
likewise the most complex. In the most simple species of fever 
there is always a combination of several different symptoms. The 
distinguishing symptoms of fever are, increased heat, frequency of pulse, 
loss of appetite, general debility, pain in the head, and a difficulty in per- 
forming some of the vital or animal functions. The symptoms usually 
attendant on fevers are, nausea, thirst, anxiety, delirium, weariness, 
wasting of the flesh, want of sleep, or the sleep disturbed and not re- 
freshing. 

When Hie fever comes on gradually, the patient generally com- 
plains first of languor or listlessness," soreness of the flesh, or the 
bones, as the country people express it, heaviness of the head, Io?s of 
appetite, sickness, with clamminess of the month ; after some time 
come on excessive iieat, violent thirst, restlessness, &c. 

When the fever attacks suddenly, it always begins with an uneasy 
sensation of excessive cold, accompanied with debility and loss of 
appetite-, frequently the cold is attended with shivering, oppression 
about the heart, and sickness at stomach, or vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermitting, and such 
as are attended with cutaneous eruption or topical inflammation, 
as the small pox, erysipelas, &c. By a continual fever is meant that 
which never leaves the patient during the whole course of the disease, 
or which shews no remarkable increase or abatement in the symptom. 
This kind of fever is likewise divided into acute, slow, and malignant. 
The fever is called acute when its progress is quick, and the symptom! 
violent ; but when these are more gentle, it is generally denominated 
slow. When livid or petechial spots shew a putrid state of the hn- 
moors, the fever is called malignant, putrid, or petechial. 

A remitting fever differs from a continual only in a degree. It 
has frequent increases and decreases, or exacerbations and remissions, 
but never wholly leaves the patient during the course of the disease. 
Intermitting fevers or agues are those which, during the time that the 
patient may be said to be ill, have evident intervals or remissions of the 
symptoms. 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free herself from an of- 
fending cause, it is the business of those who have the care of the 
sick to observe with diligence which way Nature points, and to endea- 
vour to assist her operations. Our bodies are so framed, as to have a 
constant tendency to expel or throw off whatever is injurious to health. 
This is generally done by urine, sweat, stool, expectoration, vomit, or 
some other evacuation. 
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There is reason to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at the begin- 
■ing of a fever, were duly attended to and promoted, it would seldom 
continue long; hut when her attempts are neglected or counteracted, 
it is no wonder if the disease proves fatal. There are daily instances 
of persons who, after catching cold, have all the symptoms of a begin- 
ning fever ; but by keeping warm, drinking diluting liquors, bathing 
their feet in warm water, &e. the symptoms in a few hours disappear, 
and the danger is prevented. When fevers of a putrkl kind threaten, 
the best method of obviating their effects is by repeated vomits. 

Our design is not to enter into a critical enquiry into the nature and 
immediate causes of fevers, but to mark their most obvious symptoms, 
and to point out the proper treatment of the patient with respect to 
his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different stages of the disease. In these 
articles the inclination of the patient will in a great measure direct our 
conduct. 

Almost every person in a fever complains of great thirst, and calls 
out for drink, especially of a cooling nature. This at ounce points out 
the use of water, and other cooling liquors. What is so likely to abate 
the heat, attenuate the humours, remove spasms and obstructions, 
promote, perspiration, and increase the quantity of urine, and in fhort 
produce every salutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory fever, as 
drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, or any other weak liquor, 
of which water is the basis ? The necessity of diluting liquors is point- 
ed out by the dry tongue, the parched skin, and the burning heat, as 
well as by the unquenchable thirst of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful to patients in a 
fever, may be prepared from fruits, as decoctions of tamarinds, apple 
tea, orange whey, and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might also be 
prepared from marsh-mallow root?, linseed, limctree buds, and other 
mild vegetables. These liquors, especially when acidulated, are high- 
ly agreeable to the patient,and should never be denieJ him. 

Atthe beginning of a fever the patient generally complains of great 
lassitude or weariness, and has no inclination to move. This evidently 
shews the propriety of keeping him easy, and if possible in bed. Lying 
in bed relaxes the spasms, abates the violence of the circulation, and 
gives nature an opportunity of exerting all her force to overcome the 
disease. The bed alone would often remove a fever at the beginning ; 
but when the patient struggles with the disease, instead of driving it 
off, he only fixes it the deeper, and renders it more dangerous. This 
observation is too often verified in travellers, who happen when on a 
journey to be seized with a fever. Their anxiety to get home induces 
them to travel with the fever upon them, which conduct seldom fails to 
render it fatal. 

In fevers, the mind as well as the body should be kept easy. Com- 
pany is seldom agreeable to the sick. Indeed every thing that disturbs 
the imagination, increases the disease; for which reason every person 
in a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither allowed to see 
norhear any thing that may in the least affect or discompose his mind. 

Though the patient in a" fever has the greatest inclination for drink, 
yet he seldom has any appetite for solid food: hence the impropriety 
of urging him to take victuals is evident. Much solid food in a fever 
is every way hurtful. It oppresses nature, and instead of nourishing 
the patient, serves only to feed the disease. What food the patient 
takes should be in small quantity, light, and of easy digestion. It ought 
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to be chiefly of the vegetable kind, as panada, roasted apples, gruels, 
and such like. 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, run directly to 
their rich neighbours for cordials, and pour wine, spirits, &c. into the 
patient, who perhaps never had been accustomed to taste such liquors 
when in health. If there be any degree of fever, this conduct must in- 
crease it, and if there be none, this is the ready way to raise one. Slut- 
ting the patient with sweetmeats, and other delicacies is likewise 
very pernicious. These are always harder to digest than common food, 
and cannot fail to hurt. 

Nothing is more desired by a patient in a fever than fresh air. It 
not only removes his anxiety, but cools the blood, revives the spirits, 
and proves every way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner stifled 
to death in fevers for want of fresh air; yet such is the unaccountable 
infatuation of most people, that the moment they think a person in a 
fever, they imagine he should be kept in a close chamber, into 
which not one particle of fresh air must be admitted. Instead of 
this, there ought to be a constant stream of fresh air into a sick per. 
son's chamber, so as to keep it moderately cool. Indeed its degree 
of warmth ought never to be greater than is agreeable to one in perfect 
health. 

Nothing spoils the air of a sick person's chamber, or hurts the pa- 
tient, more than a number of people breathing in it. When the blood 
is inflamed, or the humours in a putrid state, air that has been breath- 
ed repeatedly will greatly increase the disease. Such air not only 
loses its spring, and becomes unfit for the purpose of respiration, 
but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it iu a manner poisonons 
to the sick. 

In fevers, when the patient's spirits are low and depressed, he is not 
only to be supported with cordials, but every method should be taken to 
cheer and comfort his mind. Many, from a mistaken zeal, when they think 
a person iu danger, instead of solacing his mind with the hopes and con- 
solations of religion, frighten him with the views of hell and damnation. 
It would be unsuitable here to dwell upon the impropriety and danger- 
ous consequences of this conduct ; it often hurts the body, and there 
is reason to believe seldom benefits the soul. 

Among common people, the very name of a fever generally suggests 
the. necessity of bleeding. This notion seems to have taken its rise 
from most fevers in this country having been formerly of an inflamma- 
tory nature ; but true inflammatory fevers are now seldom to be met 
with. Sedentary occupations, and a different manner of living, have 
so changed the state of diseases iu Britain, that there is now hardly one 
fever in ten where the lancet is necessary. In most low, nervous and 
putrid fevers, which are now so common, bleeding is really hurtful, as 
it weakens the patient, sinks his spirits, Arc. We would recommend 
this general rule, never to bleed at the beginning of a fever, unless 
there be evident signs of inflammation. Bleeding is an excellent medi- 
cine when necessary, but should never be wantonly performed. 

It is likewise a common notion, that sweating is always necessary in 
the beginning of a fever. When the fever proceeds from an obstructed 
perspiration, this notion is not ill-founded. If the patient only lies in 
bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, and drinks freely of warm 
water-gruel, or any other weak diluting liquor, he will seldom fail to 
perspire freely. The warmth of the bed, and the diluting drink, wiD 
relax the universal spasm, which generally affects the skin at the be- 
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ginning of a fever ; it will open the pores, and promote the perspiration, 
by means of which the fever may often be carried off. But instead of 
tins, the common practice is to heap clothes upon the patient, and to 
give him things of a hot nature, as spirits, spiceries, &c. which fire 
his blood, increase the spasms, and render the disease more dangerous. 

In all fevers a proper attention should to be paid to the patient's long- 
ins» These are the calls of Nature, and often point out what may be 
of real use. Patients are not indeed to be indulged in every thing that 
the sickly appetite may crave , but it is generally right to let them have 
a little of what they eagelly desire though it may not seem altogether 
proper. What the patient longs for, his stomach will generally digest; 
and such tilings have sometimes a very happy effect. 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care is necessary to 
prevent a relapse. Many persons, by too soon imagining themselves 
well, have lost their lives, or contracted other diseases of an obstinate 
nature. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, it is necessary 
to guard against catching cold. Moderate, exercise in the open air will 
be of use, but great fatigue is by all means to be avoided ; agreeable 
company will also have a good effect. The diet must be light but 
nourishing. It should be taken frequently, but ill small quantities. 
It is dangerous at such a time to cat as much as the stomach may 
crave. 

CIIAPTfcK XIV. 

OF TNTERMITTISG FEVERS, OR AGUES. 

INTERMITTING fevers afford the best opportunity both of obser- 
ving the nature of a fever, and also the effect^ of medicine. No person 
can be at a loss to distinguish an intermitting fever from any other, 
and the proper medicine for it is now almost universally known. 

The several kinds of intermitting fevers take their names f om the 
period in which the fit returns, as quotidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

C VXJSES —Agues are occasioned by effluvia from putrid stagnating 
water. This is evident from their abounding in rainy seasons, and be- 
ing most frequent in countries where the soil is marshy, as in Holland 
the fens of Cambridgeshire, the Hundreds of Essex, cVc. This disease 
may also be occasioned by eating too much stone fruit, by a poor wa- 
tery diet, damp houses, evening dews, lying upon the damp ground, 
watching, fatigue, depressing passions, and the like. \\ lien (he inhabi- 
tants of a high country remove to a low one, they are generally seized 
with intermitting fevers, and to such the disease is most apt to prove 
fatal. In a w ord, whatever relaxes the solids, diminishes the perspira- 
tion, or obstructs the circulation in the capillary or small vessels, dis- 
poses the body to agues. 

SYMPTOMS. — An intermitting fever generally begins with a pain of 
the head and loins, weariness of the limbs, coldness of the extremities 
.'(retelling, yawning, with sometimes great siefcness and vomiting; to' 
which succeed shivering and violent shaking. Afterwards the skin be- 
comes moist, and a profuse sweat breaks out, which generally termi- 
nates the fit or paroxvsm. Sometimes indeed the disease comes on 
6iiddenly v when the person thinks himself in perfect health; but it « 
more commonly preceded by lis tlessness, loss of appetite, and the symp- 
toms mentioned above. 

REGIMEN.— While the fit continues, the patient ought to drink 
frcriy of watcr-grnel, erangc-whey, weak camomile tea; or if his spirits 
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be low, small wine-whcy, sharpened with the juice of a lemon. All hit 
drink should be warm, as that will assist in bringing on the sweat, and 
consequently shorten the paroxysm.* 

Between the paroxysms thepaiient must be supported with food that 
is nourishing, but light and easy of digestion, as veal or chicken broths, 
sago, gruel with a little wine light puddings, and such like. His drink 
may be small negns, acidulated with the juice of lemons or oranges, 
and sometimes a little weak punch. He may likewise drink infusions 
of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or water-trefoil, and may now 
and then take a glass of small wine, in which gentian root, centaury, 
or some other bitter has been infused. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to brace the solids, and 
promote perspiration, the patient ought to take as much exercise be- 
tween the fits as he can bear. If he be able to go abroad, riding on 
horseback, or in a carriage, will be of great service. But if he cannot 
bear that kind of exercise, he ought to take such as his strength will 
permit. Nothing tends more to prolong an intermitting fever, than 
indulging a lazy indolent disposition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will often go off with- 
out medicine ; and when the disease is mild, in an open and dry coun- 
try, there is seldom any danger from allowing it to take its course; but 
when the patient's strength seems to decline, or the paroxysms are so 
> iolent that his life is in clanger, medicine ought immediately to be ad- 
ministered. This however should never be done tillthe disease be pro- 
perly formed, that is to say, till the patient has had several fits of shak- 
ing and sweating. 

MEDICINE. — The first thing to be done in the cure of an intermit- 
ting fever, is to cleanse the stomach and bowels. This not only ren- 
ders the application of other medicines more safe, but likewise more 
efficacious. In this disease the stomach is generally loaded with cold 
viscid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile are discharged 
by vomit, which plainly points out the necessity of evacuations. Vom- 
its are therefore to be administered before the patient takes any other 
medicine. A dose of ipecacuanha will generally answer this purpose 
very well. A scruple or half a dram of the powder will be sufficient 
for an adult, and for a younger person the dose must be less in propor- 
tion. After the vomit begins to operate, the patient ought to drink 
plentifully of weak camomile tea. The vomit should be taken two or 
three hours before the return of the fit, and may be repeated at the dis- 
tance of two or three days. Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, but 
increase the perspiration, and all the other secretions, which nnder 
them of sucli importance, that they often cure intermitting fevers with- 
out the assistance of any other medicine. 

Purging medicines are likewise useful and often necessary in inter- 
mitting fevers. A smart purge has been known to cure an obstinate 
ague, after the Peruvian bark and other medicines had been used in 
vain. Vomits however are more suitable in this disease, and render 
pursring less necessary ; but if the patient be afraid to take a vomit, he 
ought in this case to cleanse the bowels by a dose or two of Glauber'* 
sail, jalap, or rhubarb. 

Bleeding may sometimes be proper at the beginning of an intermit- 

* Dr. Lind says, that twenty or twenty-five drops oFlaudonum put into a cup of the fl- 
uent's drink and given aboui liult'an hour alter the commencement of the hot fit, pro- 
motes the sweat, shortens the fit, relieves the bead, and tends greatly to remove the dis- 
ci*-. 
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ting fever, when excessive heat, a delirium, &c. give reason to suspect 
an inflammation ; but as the blood is seldom in an inflammatory state iu 
intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely necessary. When frequently- 
repeated, it tends to prolong this disease. 

After proper evacuations the patient may safely use the Peruvian 
bark, which may be taken in any way that is most agreeable to him. No 
preparation of the. bark seems to answer better than the most simple 
iorrn in which it can be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the best Peruvian bark, finely powdered, may be di- 
vided into twenty-four doses. These may either be made into bolus- 
ses as they are used, with a little syrup of lemon, or mixed in a glass of 
red wine, a cup of camomile-tea, water gruel, or any other drink that is 
more agreeable to the patient.* 

In an ague which returns every day, one of the above doses may he 
taken every two hours during the interval of the tits. By this method 
the patient will be able to take rive or six doses between each paroxysm. 
In a tertian or third day ague it will be sufficient to take a dose every 
third hour during the interval, and in a quartan every fourth. If the 
patient cannot take so large, a dose of the bark, he may divide each of 
the powders into two parts, and take one every hour, &c. For a 
young person a smaller quantity of this medicine will be sufficient, and 
the dose must be adapted to the age, constitution and violence of the 
symptoms.t 

The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an ague ; the patient, 
however, ought not to leave off taking tlie medicine as soon as the par- 
oxysms are stopped, but should continue to use it till there is reason to 
believe the disease is entirely overcome. Most of the failures iu the 
cure of this disease are owing to patients not continuing to use the 
medicine long enough. They are generally directed to take it till the 
fits are stopped, then to leave it off, and begin again at some distance of 
time ; by which means the disease gathers strength and often returns 
with as much violence as before. A relapse may always be prevented 
by the patient's continuing to take doses of the medicine for some time 
after the symptoms disappear. This is both the most safe and effectual 
method of cure. 

An ounce of gentian root, calamus aroniaticus, and orangc-pccl, of 
each half an ounce, with three or four handsful of camomile-flowers, 
and an handful of coriander- seed, all bruised together in a mortar, may 
be used in form of infusion or tea. About half an handful of these iu- 
gredients may be put into a tea pot, and an English pint of boiling water 
poured on them. A cup of this infusion drank three or four times a 
day will greatly promote the cure. Such patients as cannot drink the 
watery iufusion, may put two handsful of the same ingredients into a 
bottle of white wine, and take a glass of it twice or thrice a day. If 
patients drink freely of the above, or any other proper infusion of bii- 

• It has lately been observed, that the red bark, is more powerful than that which has 
for some lime been ill common use. Its supei ior efficacy seems to arise from its being 
of a more perfect growth than the quill bark, and consequently more fully impregnated 
v. ilh the medical properties of the plant. 

t In intermitting fevers of an obstinate nature, I have found it necessary to throw in 
the ba«4t much faster. Indeed the benefits arising from this medicine depends chiefly 
upon a large quantity of it being administered in a short time.— Several ounces of barU 
given in n few days will do more than as many pounds taken in the course of some 
weeks. W'lirii this medicim- is intended either to stop a mortification, orcure ?n obsti- 
nate ague, it ought to be thrown in as fast as the stomach can possibly bear it. Inat- 
tention to this circumstance has hurl the reputation of one of flic utst inedichies of which 
wu are in possession. 
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ter«, a smaller quantity of bark than is geucrally used will be sufficient 
to cure an ague.* 

Those who cannot swallow the bark in substance, may take it in <le. 
eoction or infusion. An ounce of bark in powder may be infused in a 
bottle of while wine for four or five days, frequently shaking the bottle, 
afterwards let the powder subfile, and" pour off the clear liquor. A 
wine glass may be drank three or four times a day, or oftener, as there 
is occasion. If a decoction be more agreeable, an ounce of the bark, 
and \mo drams of snake-root bruised, with an equal quantity of salt of 
wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of water, to an English pint. To 
the strained liquor may be added an equal quantity of red wine, and a 
glass of it taken frequently. 

In obstinate amies, the bark will be fonnd much more efficacious 
When assisted by brandy, or other warm cordpls, than taken alone. 
This I have had frequently occasion to observe in a country where in- 
terniitting fevers were endeniical. The bark seldom succeeded unless 
assisted by snake-root, ginger, canella alba, or some other warm aro- 
matic. When the fits are frequent and violent, in which case the fever 
>ften approaches towards an inflammatory nature, it wiil be safer to 
'.: cep out the aromatics, and to add salt of tartar in their stead. But in 
an obstinate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn or beginning of 
winter, warm and cordial medicines are absolutely necessary .t 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much more obstinate 
than those which attack the patient in spring or summer, it will be ne- 
cessary to continue the use of medicines longer in the former than in 
the latter. A person who is seized with an intermitting fever in the 
beginning of winter, ought frequently, if the season proves rainy, to 
take a little medicine, although the disease may seem to be cured, to 
prevent a relapse, till' the return of the warm season. He ought like- 
wise to take care not to be much abroad in wet weather, especially in 
easterly winds, 
en agt'.es are not properly cured, they often degenerate into ob- 
: tinr.te chronical diseases, as the dropsy, jaundice, &c. For this reason 
,i!l possftte care should he taken to have them radically cured, before 
institution has been too much weakened. 

Thongll nothing"!", snore rational thr.n the method of treating inter- 
mitting levers, yet by sonic strange infatuation, more charms and whim- 
sical n used for removing this than any other disease. 

there i; hardly an ok! woman who is not in possession of a nostrum for 
stopping an ague ; and it is amazing with what readiness their preten- 
sions are believed. Those in distress eagerly grasp at any thing that 
promises sudden relief; but the shortest way is not always the best in 
the treatment of liiseases. The only method to obtain a safe and lasting 
cure, is gradually to assist Nature in removing the cause of the disorder. 

* Time is teason to believe, th.it sundry of our own plants or barks, which are very 
bitter and astringent, would succe d in the cure of intermitting fevers, especially when 
assisted by aromatics. But as the Peruvian bark has been long approvtKl in the cure 
oi'tiiis di .ease, and is now to be obtained at a rery reasonable rate, it is of less impor- 
tance to search alter new medicines. We cannot however omit taking notice, that the 
Peruvian bark is very often adulterated, and that it requires considerable skill to distin- 
guish bet w en the genuine and the false. This ought to make people very cautious of 
whom they purchase it. 

t In obstinate a<rues. when the patient is old, the habit phlegmatic, the season rainy, 
the situation damp, orthelike.it will be necessary to mix with two ounces of the bark, 
iiairaiiounee of Virginian snake-root, and a quarter of an ounce ofginger,or some other 
warm aromatic; but whenthe symptoms are of an inflammatory nature, half an ounce 
ot salt of wormwood or salt of tartar may be added to the above quantity of bark. 
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Sonic indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experiments to cure 
agues, as drinking great quantities of strong liquors, jumping into a 
river, taking arsenic, &c. These may sometimes have the desired 
effect, hut must always be attended with danger.* When there is any 
degree of inflammation, or the least tendency to it, such experiments 
may prove fatal. The only patient whom I remember to have lost in 
an intermitting fever, evidently killed himself by drinking strong liquor, 
which some person had persuaded him would prove an infallible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of intermitting fevers, as 
spiders, cobwebs, snuffings of candles, &c. Though these may some- 
times succeed, yet their very nastiness is sufficient to set them aside, 
especially when cleanly medicines will answer the purpose better. The 
only medicine that can be depended upon for thoroughly curing an in- 
termitting fever, is the Peruvian bark. It may always be used with 
safety ; and I can honestly declare, that in all my practice I never knew 
it faii, when combined with the medicines mentioned above, and duly 
persisted in. 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often afflicted with that 
disease. .Such patients are very difficult to cure, as they can seldom 
be prevailed upon to take the bark, or any other disagreeable medicine. 
One method of rendering this medicine more palatable, is to make it 
into a mixture with distilled waters and syrup, and afterwards to give 
it an agreeable sharpness with the elixir or spirit of vitriol. This both 
improves the medicine, and takes off the nauseous taste. In cases 
where the bark cannot be administered, the saline mixture may be given 
with advantage to children. t 

Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child in an ague ; to half an 
English pint of which may be put a tea spoonful of the spirit of harts- 
horn. Exercise is likewise of considerable service ; and when the 
disease proves too obstinate, the child ought, if possible, to be removed 
to a warm dry air. The food ought to be nourishing, and sometimes a 
-ittle generous wine should be allowed. 

To children, and such as cannot swallow the bark, or when the sto- 
mach will not bear it, it may be given by clyster. Half an ounce of the. 
extract of bark, dissolved in four ounces ef warm water, with the addi- 
tion of half an ounce of sweet oil, and six or eight drops of laudanum, 
is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an adult, and this to he re- 
peated every fourth hour, or oftener, as the occasion shall require. For 
children the quantity of extract and laudanum must be proportionably 
lessened. Children have been enred of agues by making then) wear a 
waistcoat with powdered bark quitted between the folds of it ; by- 
bathing them frequently in a strong decoction of the bark, and by rub- 
bing the spine with strong spirits, or with a mixture of equal parts of 
laudanum and the saponaceous liniment. 

We have been the more full upon this disease, becanseitis very com- 
mon, and because few patients in an ague apply to physicians unless in 
extremities. There are, however, many cases in which the disease is 
very irregular, being complicated with other diseases, or attended with 
symptoms which are both very dangerous and very difficult to under- 
stand. All these we have purposely pa*sed over, as they would only 
bewilder the generality of readers. When the disease is very irregular, 

• Arsenic has of late been recommended as an infallible remedy in the ague 5 but f 
V Culd ad /is.' what i( should be used only under the eye of a phjiician. 
t See Appendix, Saline Mixtuiv, 
K2 
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or the symptoms dangerous, the patient ought immediately to apply to 
a physician, and strictly to follow his advice. 

To prevent agues people must endeavour to avoid their causes— 
These have been already pointed out in the beginning or this section, 
we shall therefore only add one preventive medicine, which maybe 
of use to such as are obliged to live in low marshy countries, or who are 
liable to frequent attacks of this disease. 

Take an ounce of the best Peruvian bark ; Virginian snake-root, and 
orange-peel, of each half an ounce; bruise them all together, and in- 
fuse for rive or six days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any 
Sood spirit ; afterwards pour of the clear liquor, and take a wine glass 
of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is recommending a dram ; but 
the bitter ingredients in a great measure take off the ill effects of the 
spirit. Those who do not chuse it in brandy, may infuse it in wine; 
and such as can bring themselves to chew the bark, will find that me- 
thod succeed very well. Gentian root or calamus aromaticus, may also 
be chewed by turns for the purpose. All bitters seem to be antidotes 
to agues, especially those that arc warm and astringent. 

CHAPTER xv. 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 
I HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or inflammatory. It mot 
commonly attacks the young, or persons about the prime and vigour of 
life, especially such as live high, abound with blood, and whose fibres 
are strong and elastic. It seizes people at all seasons of the year; but 
is most frequent in the spring and beginning of summer. 

CAUSES. — Au ardent fever may be occasioned by any thing that 
overheats the. body, or produces plethora, as violent exercise, sleeping 
in the sun, drinking strong liquors, eating spiceries ; afull diet, with 
little exercise, &c. It may likewise be occasioned by whatever ob- 
structs the perspiration, as lying on the damp ground, drinking cold li- 
quor when the body is hot, night watching, or the like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour or chilliness generally nshers in this fever, 
which is soon succeeded by great heat, a frequent and full pulse, pain 
of the head, dry skin, redness of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains 
in the back, loins, &c. To these succeed difficulty of breathing, sick- 
ness, with an inclination to vomit. The patient complains of great 
thirst, has no appetite for solid food, is restless, and his tongue generally 
appears black and rough. 

A delirium, excessive restlessness, great oppression of the breast, 
with laborious respiration, starting of the tendons, hickup, cold, clam- 
my sweats, aa involuntary discharge of urine, are very dangerous syrap- 
fonis. 

As this disease is always attended with danger, the best medical 
assistance ought to be procured as soon as possible. A physician may 
be of nse at the beginning, but his skill is often of no avail afterwards. 
Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct of those who 
have it in their power, at the beginning of a fever, to procure the best 
medical assistance, yet put it off till things come to an extremity. 
When the disease, by delay, or wrong treatment, has become incura- 
ble, and has exhausted the strength of the patient, it is vain to hope for 
relief from medicine. Physicians may indeed assist Nature ; but their 
attempts must ever prove fruitless, when she is no longer able to co- 
operate with their endeavours." 
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KEGIMEN. — From the symptoms of this disease, it is evident, 
that the blood and other humours require to be attenuated ; that the 
perspiration, urine, saliva, and all the other secretions, are in too smalt 
quantity ; that the vessels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body too 
great : all these clearly point out the necessity of a regimen calculated te 
dilute the blood, correct the acrimony of the humours, allay the exces- 
sive heat, remove the spasmodic structure of the vessels, and promote 
the secretions. 

These important purposes may be greatly promoted by drinking 
plentifully of diluting liquors ; as water-gruel, oatmeal-tea, clear whey, 
barley-water, balm-tea, apple-tea, &c. These may be sharpened with 
juice of orauge, jelly of currants, raspberries, and such like: orangc- 
whey is likewise an excellent cooling drink. It is made by boiling 
among milk and water, a bitter orange sliced, till the curd separates. 
If no orange can be had, a lemon, a little cream of tartar, or a few 
spoonsful of vinegar, will have the same effect. Two or three spoons- 
ful of white wine may occasionally be added to the liquor when boil- 
ing. 

If the patient be costive, an ounce of tamarinds, with two ounces of 
stoned raisins of the sun, and a couple of figs, may be boiled in three 
English piuts of water to a quart. This makes a very pleasant drink, 
and may be used at discretion. The common pectoral decoction is 
likewise a very proper drink in this disease. A tea-cup full of it may 
be taken every two hours, or oftener, if the patient's heat and thirst be 
very great.* 

The above liquids must all be drank a little warm. They may be, 
mod in smaller quantities at the beginning of a fever, but more freely 
-afterwards, in order to assist in carrying off the disease by promoting 
the different excretions. We have mentioned a variety of drinks 
that the patient may have it in his power to chuse those which are' 
most agreeable, and that, when tired of one, he may have recourse to 
another. 

The patient's diet must be very spare and light. All sorts of flesh- 
meats, and even chicken-broths, are to be avoided. He may be allow- 
ed groat-gruel, panado, or light bread boiled in water; to which may 
be added a few grains of common salt, and a little sugar, which will 
render it more palatable. He may eat roasted apples with a little su- 
gar, toasted bread with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, <&c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, especially in a hot season, to have 
fresh air frequently let into his chamber. This, however, must always 
be done in such a manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with bed clothes un- 
der the pretence of making him sweat, or defending him from' the 
cold. This custom has many ill effects. It increases the heat of the 
body, fatigues the patient, and retards, instead of promoting, tie per- 
spiration. ° r 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to bear it, will often have 
a good effect. It relieves the head, by retarding the motion of the 
blood to the brain. But this posture ought never to be continued too 
long : and if the patient is inclined to sweat, it will be more safe to let 
him lie, only raising his head a little with pillows. 
t Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, or vinegar 
'and rofe-Yvater, with a little nitre dissolved in it, will greatly refresh 

* See A2j>eu$i*,peciaral decoction, 
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the patient. This ought to be done frequently, especially if the wea- 
ther is hot. 

The patient's mouth should be often washed with a mixture of water 
and honey, to which a little vinegar may be added, or with a decoc- 
tion of figs in barley-water. His feet and hands ought likewise fre- 
quently to be bathed in lukewarm water; especially if t'.ie head is af- 
fected. 

The patient should be kept as quiet and easy as possible. Company, 
noise, and every thing that disturbs the mind, is hurtful. Even too 
much light, or any tiling that effects the senses, ought to be avoided, 
llis attendants should be as few as possible, and they ought not to be 
too often changed. His inclinations ought rather to be soothed than 
contradicted ; even the promise of what he craves will often satisfy 
him as much as its reality. 

MEDICINE. — In this and all other fevers, attended with a hard, 
full, quick pulse, bleeding is of the greatest importance. This ope- 
ration ought always to be performed as soon as the symptoms of an 
inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken away, 
however, must be in proportion to the strength of the patient and the 
violence of the disease. If after the first bleeding the fever should 
increase, and the pulse become more frequent and hard, there will be a 
necessity for repeating it a second, and perhaps a third, or even a fourth 
time, which may be done at the distance of twelve, eighteen, or twen- 
ty-four hours from each other, as the symptoms require. If the pulse 
continues soft, and the patient continues easy after the first bleed- 
ing, it ought not to be'repeatcd. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty drops of the dulcifi- 
ed or sweet spirit of nitre may be made into a draught, with an ounre 
of rose-water, two ounces of common water, and half an ounce of sim- 
ple syrup, or a bit of loaf-sugar. This draught may be given to the pa- 
tient every three or four hours while the fever is violent ; afterwards 
once in five or six hours will be sufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an inclination to vomit, it 
will be right to assist nature's attempts, by giving him weak camomile- 
tea, or luke-warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a clyster of milk and water, with a little salt, 
and a spoonful of sweet-oil or fresh butter in it, ought daily to be ad- 
ministered. Should this not have the desired effect, a tea-spoonful of 
magnesia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put into his drink. 
He may likewise cat tamarinds, boiled prunes, roasted apples, and the 
like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulse becomes more 
soft, the tongue moister, and the uriue begins to let fall a reddish sedi- 
ment, there is reason to expect a favourable issue to the disease. Rut 
if, instead of these symptoms, the patient's spirits grow languid, his 
pulse sinks, and his breathing becomes difficult, with a stupor, trem- 
bling of the nerves, startling of the tendons, Sec. there is reason to fear 
that the consequences will be fatal. In this case blistering plasters 
must be applied to the head, ancles, inside of the legs or thighs, as there 
may be occasion ; poultices of wheat-bread, mustard and vinegar, may 
likewise be applied to the soles of the feet, and the patient must be 
supported with cordials, as strong wine-whey, negus, sago-gruel, with 
wine in it, and such like. 

A proper regimen is not only necessary during the fever, but like- 
wise after the patient bepns to recover. By neglecting tbis, many 
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relapse, or fall into other disease', and continue valetuniuary for life. 
Though the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet for some time 
ought to be rather light than of too nourishing a nature. Too much 
food, drink, exercise, company, Arc. are carefully to be avoided. 
The tmud ought likewise to be kept easy, and the patient should 
not attempt to pursue study, or any business that requires intense 
thinking. 

If the digestion is bad, or the patient is seized at times with fever- 
ish heats, an infu-ion of Peruvian bark in cold water will be of use. 
It will strengthen the stomach, and help to subdue the remains of the 
fever. 

When the patient's strength is pretty well recovered, he ought to take 
some gentle laxative. An ounce of tamarind* and a drain of sena 
may be boiled for a few minutes ill an English pint of water, and an 
ounce of manna dissolved in the decoction ; afterwards it may be strain- 
ed, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it operates. Tins dose may 
be repeated twice or thrice, five or six days intervening. 

Those who follow laborious employments ought not to return too 
soon to their labon rafter a fever, but should keep easy till their strength 
and spirits are sufficiently recruited. i 

CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE PLEURISY. 

THE true pleurisy is an inflammation of that membrane called the. 
Pleura, which lines the inside of the breast. It is distinguished into 
the moist and dry. In the former, the patient spits freely ; in the lat- 
ter, little or none at all. There is likewise a species of this disease, 
which is called the spurious, or bastard pleurisy, in which the pain is 
more external, and chiefly affects the muscles between the libs. The 
pleurisy prevails among labouring people, especially such as work, 
without doors and are of a sanguine constitution. It is most frequent 
in the spring season. 

CAUSES. — The pleurisy may be occasioned by whatever obstructs 
the pe:~piration ; as cold n o rtlt e rir T.-md? ; drinking cold liquors when 
the body is hot ; sleeping without doors on the damp ground ; wet 
clothes ; plunging the body into cold water, or exposing it to the cold 
air, when covered with sweat, Ac. It may likewise be occasioned by 
drinking strong liquors ; by the stoppage of the usual evacuations ; as 
old ulcers, issues, sweating of the feet or hands, Ac. The sudden stri- 
king in of an eruption, as the itch, the measles, or the small-pox. Those 
who have been accustomed to bleed at a certain season of the year are 
apt, if they neglect it, to be seized with a pleurisy. Keeping the body 
too warm, by means of lire, clothes, Ac. renders it more liable to this 
disease. A pleurisy may likewise be occasioned by violent exercise, 
as running, wrestling, leaping, or by supporting gnat weight, blows on 
the breast, Ac. A bad conformation of the body renders persons more 
liable to this disease, as a nairow chest, a straitness of the arteries of the 
pleura, Ac. 

SYMPTOMS. — This, like most other fevers, generally begins with 
chilliness and shivering, which are followed by hea', thirst, and r< 
ness. To these succeeds a violent pricking pain in one of the sides 
among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards the backbone^ 
sometime* towards the forepart «t* the breast, and at other times to- 
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wards the shoulder-blades. The pain is generally most violent wlie* 
the patient draws his breath. 

The pulse in this disease is commonly quick and hard, the urine high- 
coloured ; and if blood be let, it is covered with a tough crust, or 
buffy coat. The patient's spittle is at first thin, bnt afterwards it be- 
comes grosser, and is often streaked with blood. 

REGIMEN. — Nature generally endeavours to carry off this disease 
by a critical discharge of blood from some part of (he body, by expec- 
toration, sweat, loose stools, thick urine, or the like. We ought there- 
fore to second her intentions by lessening the force of the circulation, 
relaxing the vessels, diluting the humours, and promoting exptctoia- 
tion. 

For these purposes the diet, as in the former disease, ought to be 
cool, slender, and diluting. The patient must avoid all food that is 
viscid, hard of digestion, or that affords much nourishment ; as flesh, 
butter, cheese, eggs, milk, and also every thing that is of a heating na- 
ture. His drink may be whey, or an infusion of pectoral and balsamic 
vegetables.* 

Bat ley-water, with a little honey or jelly of currants mixed with it, 
is likewise a very proper drink in this disease. It is made by boiling 
an ounce of pearl barley in three pints of water to two, which roust 
afterwards be strained. 'Thedecoction of, figs, raisins, and barley, re- 
commended in the preceding disease, is here likewise very proper. 
These and other diluting liquors are not to be drank in large quantities. 
at a time ; but the patient ought to keep continually sipping them, so 
as to render his mouth and throat always moist. All his food and drink 
should be taken a little warm. 

The patient should be kept quiet, cool, and every way easy, as di- 
rccted under the foregoing disease. His feet and hands ought daily to 
be bathed in lukewarm water ; and he may sometimes sit up in bed for 
a short space, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE. — Almost every person knows, when a fever is attended 
with a violent pain of the side, and a quick hard pulse, that bleeding is 
iMfaatary. When these symptom* cjme on, the sooner this operation 
is performed the better; and the qmmtiky »t fuvt must be urcUy. Urge, 
provided the patient is able to bear it. A large quantity of blood let 
at once, in the beginning of a pleurisy, has a much better etfeci than 
repeated small bleedings. A man may lose twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood as soon as it is certainly known that he is : eized with a pleurisy. 
For a younger person, or one of a delicate constitution, the quantify 
must be less. 

If, after the first bleeding, the stitch with the other violent symp- 
toms, should still continue, it will be necssary, at the distance of twelve 
or eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If the symptoms 
do not then abate, and the blood shews a strong buffy coat, a third or 
even a fourth bleeding may be requisite. If the pain of the side abates, 
the pulse becomes softer, or the patient begins to spit freely, bleeding 
ought not to be repeated. This operation is seldom necessary after thu 
third or fourth day of the fever, and ought not then 10 be performed, 
unless in the most urgent circumstauces. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without bleeding. There 

are likewise many things that may be done to ease the pain of the side 

without this operation, as fomenting, blistering, &c. Fomentations 

may be made by boiling aliandfui of the flowers of elder, camomile, and 

* See Appendix, Pectoral infusion* 
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common mallows, or any other soft vegetable in a proper quantity of 
water. The herbs may be either put into a flannel bag, and applied 
warm to the side, or flannels may be dipped in the decoction, after- 
wards wrung out and applied to the part affected, with as much warmth 
as the patient can easily bear. As the clothes grow cool, they must 
be changed, and great care taken that the patient do not catch cold. 
A bladder may be filled with warm milk and water, and applied to the 
side, if the above method of fomenting be found inconvenient. Foment- 
ations not only ease the pain, but relax the vessels, and prevent the 
stagnation of the blood and other humours. The side may likewise be 
frequently rubbed with a little of the volatile liniment.* 

Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in this disease. It may 
either be performed by applying a number of leeches to the par! af- 
fected, or by cupping, which is both a more, certain and expeditions 
method than the other. 

Leave* of various kinds might iikewise be applied to the patient's 
6ide with advantage. I have often seen great benefit from young cab- 
bage ieaves applied warm to the side in a pleuriy. These no< only re- 
lax the parts, but likewise draw off a little moisture, and may prevent 
the necessity of blistering-plasters j which however, when other things 
fail, must be applied. 

If the stitch continues after repeated bleedings, fomentations, &c. 
a bli.-.tering-plaster must be applied over the part affected, and suffered 
to remain for two days. This not only procures a disoharce from the 
side, but takes off the spasm, and by that means assists in removing 
the cause of the disease. To prevent a strancuary when the blistering- 
plaster is on, the patient may drink freely of the Arabic emnlsion.t 

If the patient is costive, a clyster of thin water-gruel, or of barley, 
water, in which a handful of mallows, or any other emollient vegetable 
has been boiled, may be daily administered. This will not onlvemptv 
the bowels, but have the effect of a warm fomentation applie'd to the 
inferior viscera, which will help to make a derivation from the breast 

The expectoration may be prompted by sharp, oily, and mucila- 
ginous medicines. For this purpose an ounce of the oxyn.el or the 
vinegar of squills, may be added to six ounces of the pectoral' decoc- 
tion, and two table-spoonsful of it taken every two hours. 

Should the squill disagree with the stomach, the oily emulsion mav 
be administered*; or, in place of it, two ounces of the oil of sweet 
almonds, or oil of olives, and two ounces of syrup of violets mav be 
mixed with as much sugar-candy powdered, as will make an electuary 
of the consistence of honey. The patient may take a tea-spoonful of 
this frequently, when the cough is troublesome. Should oily medi- 
cines prove nauseous, which is sometimes the case, two table-spoons- 
tul of the solution of gum ammoniac in barley water mav be eiven 
three, or four times a day.|| J s 

If the patient does not perspire, but has a burning heat upon his 
skin, and passes very little water, some small doses of purified nitre 
and camphire will be of use. Twodrams of the former may be rubbed 
with five or six grains of the latter in a mortar, and the whole divided 
into s,x doses, one of which may be taken every five or six hours, in a 
little of the patients ordinary di ink. ' 

We shall only mention one medicine more, which some reckon almost 
a specific in the pleurisy, tiz. the decoction ofthe Seneka rattle-snake 

• Shc Appendix, Wattle liniment. 
t St-e Appendix, Arahir nmtUion. 

{lee Appendix, Oily emulsion, 
»ee Appendix, Solution of gum ammor.ir.:. 
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root*. After Weeding anil other evacuations have been premised, the 
patient may take two, three, or four table-spoonsful of this decoction, 
according as his stomach will bear it, three or four limes a-day If it 
should occasion vomiting, two or three ounces of simple cinnaiiion- 
water may be mixed with the quantity of decoction here directed, or 
it may be taken in smaller doses. As this medicine promotes perspir- 
ation and urine, and likewise keeps the body easy, it may be of sonic 
service in a pleurisy, or any other inflammation of the breast. 

No one will imagine that these medicines are all !o be used at the 
same time. We have mentioned different things, on purpose that peo- 
ple may have it in their power to chuse ; and likewise, that when one 
cannot be obtained they may make use of another. Different mecli- 
cines are no doubt necessary iu the different periods of a disorder ; and 
where one faih of snecess, or disagrees with the patient, it will be pro- 
per to try another. 

What i* called the crisis or height of the fever, is sometimes attend- 
ed with very alarming symptoms, as difficulty of breathing, an irregu- 
lar pulse, convulsive motions, &c. These are apt to frighten the at- 
tendants, and induce them to do improper things, as bleeding the pa- 
tieut, giving him ><trong stimulating medicines, or the like. But they 
are only the struggles of Nature to overcome the disease, in which she 
ought to be assisted by plenty of diluting drink, which is then peculiar- 
ly necessary. If the patient's strength however be much exhausted 
by the disease, it will be necessary at this time to stlppoi t him with 
frequent small draughts of wine- whey, negus or the like. 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, after the pa- 
tient has recovered sufficient strength, to give him some gentle purges, 
as those directed towards the end of the acute continual lever. He 
ought likewise to use a light diet, of easy digestion, and his drink 
should be botter-miUc, whey, and other things of a cleansing nature. 
OF THE' BASTARD PLEURISY 

That species of pleurisy which is called the bastard or spurious gen- 
erally goes of by keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty of dilu- 
ting liquors, and observing a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulse aud a difficulty of lyinej 
on the affected side, which last does not always happen in the true 
pleurisy. Sometimes indeed this disease proves obstinate, and re- 
quires bleeding, with cupping, and scarifications of the part affected. 
These, together with the use of nitrous and other cooling medicine?, 
seldom fail to affect a cure. 

OF THE PARAPHRENIAS 

The Paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the diaphragm, is so nearly 
connected with the pleurisy, and resembles it so much in the manner 
of treatment, that it is scarce necessary to consider it as a separate di- 
sease. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme pain in the 
part affected, which is generally augmented by coughing, sneezing, 
drawing in the breath, taking food, going to stool, making water, Arc. 
Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in his bowels to prevent 
the motion of the diaphragm ; is restless, anxious, ha~ a dry cough, a 
hiccup, and often a delirium. A convulsive laugh, or rather a kind 
of involuntary grin, is no uncommon symptom of this disease. 

Every method must be taken to prevent a suppuration, as it is iiD- 

• See Appendix, Decoction of SeneTce not. 
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possible to save the patient's life when this happens. The legimen 
and medicine are in all respects the same as in the pleurisy. We shall 
only add, that in this disease; emollient clisters are. peculiarly useful, 
as they relax the bowel", and by that means make a derivation from 
the part affected. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS. 

AS this disease affects an organ which is absolutely necessary to life, 
it must always be attended with danger. Persons who abound with 
thick blood, whose fibres are tense and rigid, who feed upon gross ali- 
ment, and drink strong viscid liquors, are most liable to a peripneu- 
mony. It is generally fatal to those who have a flat breast, or narrow 
chest, and to such as are afflicted with an asthma, especially in the 
decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches to one lobe of 
the lungs only, at other times the whole of the organ is affected ; in 
which case the desease can hardly fail to prove fatal. 

When the disease proceeds from a viscid pituitous matter obstruct- 
ing the vessels of the lungs, it is called a spurious or bastard peripneu- 
mony. When it arises from a thin acrid defluxion on the lungs, it is 
denominated a catarrhal peripneumony, &c. 

CAUSES. — An inflammation of the lungs, is sometimes a primary 
disease, and sometimes it is the consequence of other diseases, as a quin- 
sey, a pleurisy, &c. It proceeds from the same causes as the pleurisy, 
viz. an obstructed perspiration from cold, wet clothes, &c. or from an 
increased circulation of the blood by violent exercises, the use of spi- 
eeries, ardent spirits, and such like. The pleurisy and peripneumony 
are often complicated; in which case the disease is called a pleuro- 
peripticumony. 

SYMPTOMS.— Most of the symptoms of a pleurisy likewise attend 
an inflammation of the lungs; only in the latter the pulse is more soft, 
and the pain less acute ; but the difficulty of breathing, and oppression 
of the breast, are generally greater. 

REGIMEN. — As the regimen and medicine are in all respects the 
same in a true peripnenm»uy as in the pleurisy, we shall not here repeat 
them, but refer the reader to the treatment of that disease. It may 
not however be improper to add, that the aliment ought to be more 
slender and thin in this than in any other inflammatory disease. The 
learned Dr. Arbutlmot asserts, that even common whey, is sufficient 
to support the patient, and that decoctions of barley, and infusions 
of fennel roots in warm water with milk, are the most proper both for 
drink and nourishment. He likewise recommends the steam of warm 
water taken in by the breath, which serves as a kind of internal foment- 
ation, and helps to attenuate the impacted humours. If the patient 
has loose stools, but is not weakened by them, they are not to be stop- 
ped, but rather promoted by the use of emollient clysters. 

It has already been observed, that the spurious or bastard peripneu- 
mony is occasioned by a viscid pituitous matter obstructing the ves- 
sels of the lungs. It commonly attacks the old, infirm, and phleg- 
matic, in winter and wet seasons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, has a small 
quick pulse, feels a sense of weight upon his breast, breathes with 

L 
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difficulty, ami sometimes complains of a pain and giddinese of Lis 
bead. His urine is usually pale, and his colour very little changed. 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, must be very 
slender, as weak broths, sharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, 
or such like. His drink may be thin water-gruel sweetened with honey, 
or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick grass. An 
ounce of each of these may be boiled in three English pints of water 
to a quart, and sharpened with a little current-jelly, or the like. 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the beginning of this 
disease; but if the patient's spittle is pretty thick, or well concocted, 
neither of them are necessary. It will be sufficient to assist the ex- 
pectoration by some of the sharp medicines recommeuded for that 
purpose in the pleurisy, as the solutiou of gum-ammoniac with oxymel 
of squills, &c. Blistering-plasters have generally a good effect, and 
tujght to be applied pretty early. 

If the patieut does not spit, he must be bled according as his strength 
will permit, and have a gentle purge administered. Afterwards his 
body may be kept open by clyster.*, and the expectation promoted, by 
taking every four hours two table spoonsful of the solution mentioned 
above. 

W hen an inflammation of the breast does not yield to bleeding, blis- 
•t ring, and other evacuations, it commonly ends in a suppuration, 
which is more or less dangerous, according to the part where it is situ- 
ated. When this happens in the pleura, it sometimes breaks outward- 
ly, and the matter is discharged by the wound. 

When the suppuration happens within the substance or body of the 
lungs, the matter may be discharged by expectoration ; but if tse 
matter floats in the cavity of the breast, between the pleura and the 
lungs, it can only be discharged by an incision made between the 
ribs. 

If the patient's strength does not return after the inflammation is to 
all appearance removed; if his pulse continues quick though soft, his 
breathing difficult and oppressed ; if he has cold shiverings at times, 
his cheeks flushed, his lips dry ; and if he complain* of thirst, aad 
want of appetite, there is reason to fear a suppuration, and that a 
phthisis or consumption of the lungs, will ensue. We shall therefore 
next proceed to consider the proper treatment of that disease. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION is a wasting or decay of the whole body from 
-, n ulcer, tubercles, or concretions of the lungs, an empyema, a nervtttu 
atrophy, or cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot observes, that in his time consumptions made up 
above one tenth-part of the bills of mortality in and about London. 
There is reason to believe they have rather increased since ; and we 
know from experience, that they are not less fatal in some other towns 
of England than in London. 

Young persons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, of a slender 
make, long neck, high shoulders, and flat breasts, are most liable to 
this disease. 

Consumptions prevail more in England than in any other part of the 
world, owing perhaps to the great use of animal food and malt liquors, 
the general application to sedentary employments, and the great quan- 
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uty of pit-coal which is there hurnt; to which we may add the per- 
petual changes in the atmosphere, or variableness of the weather. 

CAUSES.— It has already been observed, that an inflammation of 
the breast often ends in an imposthume : consequently whatever dis- 
poses people to this disease, must likewise be considered as a cause of 
consumption. 

Other diseases, by vitiating the habit, may likewise occasion con- 
sumptions; as the scurvy, the scrophula, or king's evii, the venereal 
disease, the asthma, small pox, measles, &c. 

As this disease is seldom cured, we shall endeavour the more par- 
ticularly to point out its causes, in order that people may be enabled to 
avoid it. These are : 

Confined or unwholesome air. When this fluid is impregnat- 
ed with the fumes of metals or minerals, it proves extremely hurtful 
to the lungs, and often corrodes the tender vessels of that necessary 
organ. 

■ Violent passions, exertions, or affections of the mind ; as grief, 

disappointment, anxiety, or close application to the study of abstruse 
aits or sciences. 

Great evacuations; as sweating, diarrhoeas, diabetes, excessive 

vencry, the fluor albus, an over-discharge of the menstrual flux, giv- 
ing cuck too long, &c. 

The sudden stoppage of customary evacuations ; as the bleed- 
ing piles, sweating of the feet, bleeding at the nose, the menses, is- 
sues, ulcers, or eruptions of any kind. 

Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I lately saw the symp- 

toms of a phthisis occasioned by a small bone sticking in the bronchia. 
It was afterwards vomited along with a considerable quantity of puru- 
lent matter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and the use of the 
Peruvian bark, recovered. 

• Making a sudden transition from a hot to a very cold climate 

cfcmg* of apparel, or whatever greatly lessens the perspiration. 

Frequent and excessive debuacheries. Late watching, and 

drinking strong liquors, which generally go together, can hardly fail 
to destroy the lungs. Hence the bon companion generally falls a sacri- 
fice to this disease. .' 

Infection. Consumptions are likewise caught by sleeping with 

the diseased ; for which reason this should be carefully avoided. It 
cannot be of great benefit to the sick, and must hurt those in health 

Occupations in life. Those artificers who sit much, and are 

constantly leaning forward, or pressing upon the stomach and breast 
as cutlers taylors, shoemakers, seamstresses, &c. often die of con- 
sumptions. They likewise prove fatal to singers, and ail who have 
occasion to make frequent and violent exertions of the lungs. 

Cold. More consumptive patients date the beginning of their 

disorders from wet feet, damp beds, night air, wet clothes, or catch- 
ing cold after the body had been heated, than from all other causes 

Sharp, saline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and inflame the 
blood, are likewise frequently the cause of consumptions. 

We shall only add, that this diseases is often owing to an hereditary 
taint, or a scrophulous habit; in which case it is generally incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.— This disease generally begins with a dry cough 
Which often continues for some months. If a disposition to vomit after 
eating be excited by it, there is till greater reason to fear an appr. ach- 
ing consnmptiou. The patient complains of a more than usual degree 
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of heat, a pain and oppression of the breast, especially after motion ; 
his spittle is of a saltish taste, and sometimes mixed with blood. 'It- 
is apt lo be sad ; his appetite is bad, and his thirst great. Tin . ia 
generally a quick, soft, small pulse ; though sometimes the pulse is 
pretty full, and rather hard. These are the common symptoms of a 
beginning consumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to spit a greenish, white, or bloody 
matter. His body is extenuated by the hectic fever, and colliquative 
sweats, which mutually succeed one another, viz. the one towards 
night, and the other in the morning. A looseness, and an excessive 
discharge of urine, are often troublesome symptoms at this time, and 
greately weakens the patient. There is a burning heat in the palms of 
the hands, and the face generally flushes after eating ; the fingers be- 
come remarkably small, the nails arc bent inwards, and the hair falls 
off. 

At last the swelling of the feet and legs, the total loss of strength, 
the sinking of the eyes, the difficulty of swallowing, and the coldness 
of the extremities, shew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient seldom believes to be so near. Such is the usual 
progress of this fatal disease, which, if not early checked, commonly 
sets all medicine at defiance. 

REGIMEN. — On the first appearance of a consumption, if the pa- 
tient lives in a large town, or any place where the air is confined, lie 
ought immediately to quit it, and to make choice of a situation intlie 
country, where the air is pure and free. Here he must not remain ia- 
active, but take every day as much exercise as he can bear. 

The best method of taking exercise, is to ride on horse-back, as this 
gives the body a great deal of motion without much fatigue. Such 
as cannot bear this kind of exercise, must make use of a carriage. A 
long journey, as it amuses the mind by a continual change of objects, 
is greatly preferable to riding the same ground over and over. Care 
however must be taken to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, damp 
beds, or the like. The patient ought always to finish his ride in the 
morning, or at least before dinner; otherwise it will oftener do more 
harm than good. 

It is pity those who attend the sick seldom recommend riding in 
this disease, till the patient is either unable to bear it, or the malady 
has become incurable. Patients are likewise apt to trifle with every 
thing that is in their power. They cannot see how one of the common 
actions of life should prove a remedy in an obstinate disease, and there- 
fore they reject it, while they greedily hunt after relief from medicine, 
merely because they do not understand it. 

Those who have strength and courage to undertake a pretty long 
voyage, may expect great advantage from it. This, to my knowledge, 
has frequently cured a consumption after the patient was, to all appear- 
ance, far advanced in that disease, and where medicine had proved in- 
effectual. Hence it is reasonable, to conclude, that if a voyage were 
undertaken in due time, it would seldom fail to perform a cure.* 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as much fresh pro- 

* Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which would arise from sailing . 
The one is that physicians seldom order it till the disease is too far advanced ; and the 
other is, that they seldom ordi r a voyage ot'a sufficient length. A patient may re» 
ceive no benefit by crossing the channel, who should he cross the Atlantic, might be 
completely cured. Indeed we have reason to believe, that a voyugo of this Uud, if 
taken i» due time, would seldom tail to cure a o»usumpti»u. 
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visions along with them as will serve for the whole time they are at sea. 
As milk is not easily obtained in this situation, they ought to live upon 
fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other yoang animals which can be 
kept alive on board. It is scarcely necessary to add, that such voyages 
should be undertaken, if possible in the mildest season, and that they 
ought to be towards a warmer climate.* 

Those who have not courage for a long voyage may travel into a 
more southern climate, as the south of France, Spain, or Portugal ; and 
if they find the ;iir of these countries agree with them, they should con- 
tinue there at least till their health be confirmed. 

Next to proper air and exercise, we would recommend a due atten- 
tion to diet. The patient should eat nothing that is either heating or 
hard of digestion, and his drink must be of a soft and cooling nature. 
All the diet ought to be calculated to lessen the acrimony of the hu- 
mours, and to nourish and support the patient. For this purpose h« 
must keep chiefly to the use of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of 
more value in this disease than the whole materia tnedica. 

Asses' milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any other ; but it 
eaunot always be obtained ; besides, it is generally taken in a very small 
quantity ; whereas, to produce any effect, it ought to make a consider. 
able part of the patient's diet. It is hardly to be expected, that a gill 
or two of asses' milk, drank in the space of twenty-four hours, should be 
able to produce any considerable change in the humours of an adult ; 
and when people do not perceive its effects soon, they loose hope, and 
so leave it off. Hence it happens that this medicine, however valuable, 
very seldom performs a cure. The reason is obvious; it is commonly 
nsed too late, is taken in too small quantities, and is not duly pesisted in. 

I have known very extraordinary effects from asses' milk in obstinate 
coughs, which threatened a consumption of the lungs; and do verily 
believe, if used at this period, that it would seldom fail; but if it be de- 
layed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the case, how can it be 
expected to succeed ? 

Asses' milk ought to be drank, if possible, in its natural warmth, and 
by a grown person, iu the quantity of half an English pint at a time. 
Instead of taking this quantity night and morning only, the patient 
ought to take it four times, or at least thrice a-day, and to eat a little 
light bread along with it, so as to make it a kind of meal. 

If the milk should happen to purge, it may be mixed with cold con- 
serve of roses. When that cannot be obtained, the powder of crabs' 
claws may be used in its stead. Asses' milk is usually ordered to be 
drank warm in bed ; but as it generally throws the patient in a sweat 
when taken in this way, it would perhaps be better to give it after he 
rises. 

Some extraordinary cures in consumptive cases have been performed 
by women's milk. Gould this be obtained in a sufficient quantity, we 
would recommend it in preference to any other. It is better if the pa- 
tient can suck it from the breast, than to drink it afterward* I knew 
a man who was reduced to such a degree of weakness in a consump- 
tion, as not to be able to turn himself in bed. His wife was at that 
time giving suck, and the child happening to die, he sucked her breasts 
n»t with a view to reap any advantage from tire milk, but to make net 
easy. Finding himself however greatly benefited by it, he continued 

• Though I do not, remember to have seen one instance of a genuine consumption of 
lite tangs- cured by medicine, yell have known a West I»di» voyage woricwondei'sin 
•fcatdrewtfoi disorder. 

L8 
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to suck her till lie became perfectly well, and is at present a strong and 
Leal thy man. 

Some prefer batter-milk to any other, and it is indeed a very valuable 
medicine, if the stomach be able to bear it. It does not agree with eve- 
ry person at first; and is therefore often laid aside without a sufficient 
trial. It should at first be taken sparingly, and the quantity gradually 
increased, until it comes to be almost the sole food. I never knew it 
succeed unless where the patient almost lived upon it. 

Cows' milk is most readily obtained of any, and though it be not so 
easily digested as that of asses or mares, it may be rendered lighter by 
adding to it an equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to stand 
for some hours, and afterwards taking off" the cream. If it should not- 
withstanding prove heavy on the stomach, a small quantity of brandy or 
rum, with a little sugar, may be added, which will render it both more 
light and nourishing. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk should for some time disagree 
with a stomach that has not been accustomed to digest any thing but 
flesh and strong liquors, which is the case with many of those who fall 
into consumptions. We do not however advise those who have been ac- 
eustomed to animal food and strong liquors, to leave them off' all at 
once. This might be dangerous. It will be necessary for such to eat a 
little, once a-day, of the flesh of some young animal, or rather to use the 
broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or such like. They ought likewise 
to drink a little wine, made into negus, or diluted with twice or thrice 
its quantity of water, and to make it gradually weaker till they can 
leave it off altogether. 

These must be used only as preparatives to a diet consisting chiefly 
of milk and vegetables, which the sooner the patient can be brought to 
bear, the better. Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a lit- 
tle sugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roasted, baked or boiled, 
are likewise proper, as gooseberry or currant tarts, apples roasted, or 
boiled in milk, &c. The juices, conserves, and preserves, &c. of ripe 
fubacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly of currants, 
conserves of roses, preserved plums, cherries, &c. 

Wholesome air, proper exercise, and a diet consisting chiefly of these 
and other vegetables, with milk, is the only course that can be depended 
on in a beginning consumption. If the patient has strength and suffi- 
cient resolution to persist in this course, he will seldom be disappointed 
of a cure. 

In a populous town in England,* where consumptions are very com- 
mon, I have frequently seen consumptive patients, who had been sent 
to the country with orders to ride, and live upon milk and vegetables, 
return in a few months quite plump, and free from any complaint. This 
indeed was not always the case, especially when the disease was heredi- 
tary, or far advanced ; but it was the only method in which success was 
to be expected : where it failed, I never knew medicine succeed. 

If the patient's strength and spirits flag, he must be supported by 
strong broth?, jellies, and such like. Some recommend shell fish in this 
disorder, and with some reason, as they are nourishing and restorative.t 
All the food and drink ought however to be taken in small quantities, 
lest, an over-charge of fresh chyle should oppress the lungs, and too much 
accelerate the circulation of the blood. 

» Sheffield. 

t I have often known persons of a consumptive habit, where the symptoms were n«t 
Violent, reap great benefit from the me ot oysters. They generally eat them raw, afld 
drink the jui«e along with them. 
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The patient's mind ought to be kept as easy and cheerful as possible. 
Consumptions are often occasioned, and always aggravated, by a melan- 
choly cast of mind ; for which reason music, cheerful company, and eve- 
ry thing that inspires mirth, are highly beneficial.— The patient ought 
seldom to be left alone, as brooding over his calamities is sure to render 

him worse. . . 

MEDICINE.— Though the cure of this disease depends chiefly upoa 
regimen and the patient's own endeavours, yet we shall mention a few 
things which may be of service in relieving some of the more violent 

symptoms. ... , 

In the first stage of a consumption, the cough may sometimes be ap- 
peased by bleeding; and the expectoration may be promoted by the 
following medicines. Take fresh squills, gum-ainmoniac, and powdered 
cardamum seeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat them together in 
a mortar, and if the mass proves too hard for pills, a little of any kind of 
syrup may be added to it. This may be formed into pills of a moderate 
size, and four or five of them taken twice or thrice a day, according as 
the patient's stomach will bear them. 

The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, as it is called, is like- 
wise a proper medicine in this stage of the disease. It may be used as 
directed in the pleurisy. 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon-juice, fine honey, and syrup 
of poppies, may likewise be used. Four ounces of each of these may be 
simmered together in a sauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table-spoon- 
ful of it taken at any time when the cough is troublesome. 

It is common in this stage of the disease to load the patient's stomach 
with oily and balsamic medicines. These, inslead of removing the 
cause of the disease, tend rather to increase it by heating the blood, 
while they pall the appetite, relax the solids, and prove every way 
hurtful to the patient. Whatever is Hsed for removing the cough, be- 
sides riding and other proper regimen, ought to be medicines of a sharp 
and cleansing nature ; as oxymel, syrup of lemon, &c. 

Acids seem to have peculiarly good effects in this disease ; they both 
tend to quench the patient's thirst and to cool the blood. The vegeta- 
ble acids, as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the most 
proper. I have known patients suck the juice of several lemons every 
day with manifest advantage, and Mould for this reason recommend 
acid vegetables to be taken in as great quantity as the stomach will 
bear them. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infusions of the bitter 
plants, as ground-ivy, the lesser centaury, camomile-flowers, or water- 
trefoil. These infusions may be drank at pleasure. They strengthen 
the stomach, promote digestion, and at the same time answer all the 
purposes of dilution, and quench thirst much better than thiugs that 
are luscious or sweet. Bat if the patient spits blood, he ought to use, 
for his ordinary drink, infusions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, 
plants, cSjc* ' „ 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and seeds, of a healing and 
agglutinating nature, from which decoctions or infusions may be prepa- 
red with the same intention ; as the orches, the quince-seed, coltsfoot, 
linseed, sarsaparilla, &c. It is not necessary to mention the different 
ways in which these may be prepared. Simple infusion or boiling is 
all that is necessary, and the dose may be at discretion. 

The conserve of roses is here peculiarly proper. It may either be 
• See Appendix, Vulnerary QcKKtitn. 
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put into the decoction above prescribed, or eaten by itself. No benefit 
is to be expected from trifling doses of this medicine. I never knew it 
of any service, unless where three or four ounces at least were used 
daily for a considerable time. In this way I have seen it produce very 
happy effects, and would recommend it wherever there is a discharge 
of blood from the lungs. 

When the spitting up of gross matter, oppression of the breast, and 
the hectic symptoms, shew that an imposthiime is formed in the lungs, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark, that being the only drny 
which has any chance to counteract the general tendency which the 
humours then have to putrefaction. 

An ounce ofthebarkin powder may be divided into eighteen or 
tweuty doses, of which one may be taken every three hours through the 
day, in a little syrup, or a cup of liorehound tea. 

If the bark should hatppen ta purge, it may be made into an electua- 
ry, with the conserve of roses, thus: Take old conserve of roses a 
quarter of a pound, Peruvian bark a quarter of an ounce, syrup of or- 
ange or lemon, as much as will make it of the consistence of honey. 
This quantity will serve the patient four or five days, and may be repeat- 
ed as there is occasion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in substance, may infuse it in cold 
water. This seems to be the best menstruum for extracting the virtues 
of that drug. Half an ounce of bark hi powder may be infused for 
twenty-four hours in lialf an English pint of water. Afterwards let it 
be passed through a fine strainer, and a:i ordinary tea-cupful of it taken 
three or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are any symptoms of 
an inflammation of the breast ; but when it is certainly known that 
matter is collected there, it is one of the best medicines which can be 
used. Few patients indeed have resolution enough to give the bark a 
fair trial at this period of the disease, otherwise we have reason to be- 
lieve, that some benefit might be reaped from it. 

When it is evident that there is an imposthiime in the breast, and the 
matter can neither bespit up nor carried off by absorption, the patient 
must endeavour to make it break inwardly, by drawing in Hie steams of 
warm water, or vinegar, with his breath, coughing, laughing, or bawl- 
ing aloud, &c. When it happens to burst within the lungs, the matter 
may be discharged by the mouth. Sometimes indeed the bursting of 
the vomica occasions immediate death by suffocating the patient. 
When the quantity of matter is great, and the patient's strength exhaus- 
ted, this is commonly the case. At any rate the patient is ready to fail 
into a swoon, and should have volatile salts or spirits held to his nose. 

If the matter discharged be thick, and the cough and breathing be- 
eome easier, there may be some hopes of a cure. The diet at this time 
ought to be light, but restorative, as chicken-broths, sago-gruel, rice- 
milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk or whey, sweetened with honey. This 
is likewise a proper time for using the Peruvian bark, which may be 
taken as directed above. 

If the vomica or imposthume should discharge itself into the cavity 
oCthe breast, between the pleura and the lungs, there is no way of get- 
ting the matter out but by an incjsion>as has already been observed. As 
this operation must always be performed by a surgeon, it is not neces* 
sary here to describe it. We shall only add, that it is not so dreadriil as 
people are apt to imagine, and that it is the only chance the patient in 
this case has for his Life. 
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A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION is a wasting or decay of the 
whole body, without any considerable degree of fever, cough, or diffi- 
culty of breathing. It is attended with indigestion, weakness, and want 
of appetite, &c. 

Those who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in spirituous liquors, 
or who breathe an unwholesome air, are most liable to this disease. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cine of a nervous consump- 
tion, a light and nourishing diet, plenty of exercise in a free open air, 
and the use of such bitters as luace and strengthen the stomach ; as the 
Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, horehonnd, &c. These may be 
infused in water or wine, and a glass of it drank frequently. 

It will greatly assist the digestion, and promote the cure of this dis- 
ease, to take twice a-day twenty or thirty drop3 of the elixir of vitriol 
in a glass of wine or water. The chalybeate wine is likewise an excel- 
lent medicine in this case. It strengthens the solids, and powerfully 
assists Nature in the preparation of good blood.* 

Agreeable amusements, cheerful company, and riding about, are 
however preferable to all medicines in this disease. For which reason, 
when the patient can afford it, we would recommend along journey of 
pleasure, as the most likely means to restore his health. 

What is called a symptomatic consumption, cannot be cured without 
fust removing the disease by which it is occasioned. Thus, when a con- 
sumption proceeds from the scrophula, or king's evil, from the scurvy, 
the asthma, the venereal disease, <&c. a due attention must be paid to 
the malady from wheHce it arises, and the regimen and medicine direct- 
ed accordingly. 

When excessive evacuations of any kind occasion a consumption, they 
must not only be restrained, but the patient's strength must be restored 
by gentle exercise, nourishing diet, and generous cordials. Young and 
delicate mothers often fall into consumptions by giving suck too long. 
As soon as they perceive their strength and appetite begin to fail, they 
ought immediately to wean the child, or provide another nurse, other- 
wise they cannot expect a cure. 

Before we quit this subject, we would earnestly recommend it to all, 
as they wish to avoid consumptions, to take as much exercise, without 
doors, as they can, to avoid unwholesome air, and to study sobriety. 
Consumptions owe their present increase not a little to the fashion of 
sitting up late, eating hot suppers, and spending every evening over a 
bowl of hot punch or other strong liquors. These liquors, when too 
freely used, not only hurt the digestion, and spoil the appetite, but heat 
and inflame the blood, and set the whole constitution on fire. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 
JiERVOUS fevers have increased of late years in this island, owing 
doubtless to our different manner of living, and the increase of sedentary 
employments ; as they commonly attack persons of a weak relaxed ha- 
bit/who neglect exercise, eat little solid food, study hard, or indulge 
in spirituous liquors. 

CAUSES. — Nervous fevers may be occasioned by whatever de- 
presses the spirits, or impoverishes the blood ; as grief, fear, anxiety, 
want of sleep, intense thought, living on poor watery di«t, unripe fruitt, 

• See Appendix, Cliatybttte wine. 
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encumbers, melons, mushrooms, Sec. They may likewise b* occa- 
sioned by damp, confined or unwholesome air. Hence they are 
very common in rainy seasons, and prove most fatal to those who 
live in dirty low houses, crowded streets, hospitals, jails, or such like 
places. 

Persons whose constitutions have been broken by excessive venery, 
frequent salvations, too free an use of pnrgative medicines, or any other 
excessive evacuations, are most liable to this disease. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying- on the damp ground, excessive fa- 
tigne, and whatever obstructs the perspiration, or causes a spasmodic 
stricture of the solids, may likewise occasion nervous fevers. We 
shall only add, frequent and great irregularities in diet. Too great 
abstinence, as well as excess, is hurtful. Nothing tends so much 
to preserve the body in a sound state as a regular diet ; nor can any 
thing contribute more to occasion fevers of the r, orst kind than its 
opposite. 

SYMPTOMS. — Low spirits, want of appetite, weakness, weariness 
after motion, watchfulness, deep sighing, and dejection of mind, are 
generally the forerunners of this disease. These are succeeded by a 
quick low pulse, a dry tongue, without any considerable thirst, chilli- 
ness and flushing in turns, Jze, 

After some time the patient complains of a giddiness and pain of the 
head, has a nausea, with retchings and vomiting ; the pulse is quick, 
and sometimes intermitting ; the urine pale, resembling dead small-beer, 
and the breathing is difficult, with oppression of the breast, and slight 
alienations of the mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue becomes more 
moist, with a plentiful spitting, a gentle purging, or a moisture upou the 
skin ; or if a suppuration happens in one or both ears, or large pustules 
break out about the lips and nose, there is reason to hope for a favour- 
able crisis. 

But if there is an excessive looseness or wasting sweats, with fre- 
quent fainting fits ; if the tongue, when put out, trembles excessively, 
and the extremities feel cold, with a fluttering or slow creeping pulse; 
if there is a startling of the tendons, an almost total loss of sight anrt 
hearing, and an involuntary discharge by stool and urine, there is great 
reason to fear that death is approaching. 

REGIMEN. — It is very necessary in this disease, to keep the pa- 
tient cool and quiet. The least motion would fatigue him, and will be 
apt to occasion weariness, and even faintings. His mind ought not on- 
Jy to be kept easy, but soothed and comforted with the hopes of a 
speedy recovery. Nothing is mote hurtful in low fevers of this kind 
than presenting to the patient's imagination gloomy or frightful ideas. 
These of themselves often occasion nervous fevers, and it is not to b» 
.doubted but they will likewise aggravate them. 

The patient must not be kept too low. His strength and spirit* 
ought to be supported by nourishing diet and generous cordials. For 
this purpose his gruel, panada, or whatever food he takes, must be 
mixed with wine according as the symptoms may require. Pretty 
strong wine-whey, or small negus sharpened with the juice of orange 
■or lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Mustard-whey is 
likewise a very proper drink in this fever, and may be rendered au 
excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of white 
wine.* 

* Sea Appendix, Stustard-athe;,'. 
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Wine m this disease, if it could be obtained genuine, is almost the 
ouly medicine that would be necessary. Good wine possesses all 
the virtues of the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of their 
bad qualities. I say ^ood wine ; for however common this article of 
luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, especially by 
the poor, who are obliged to purchase it in small quantities. 

I have often seen patients in low nervous fevers where the pulse could 
hardly be felt, with a constant delirium, coldness of the extremities, 
and almost every other mortal symptom, recover by using in whey, 
gruel, and ru?gus,a bottle or two of strong wine every day. Good old 
sound claret is the best, and may be made iuto negus, or given by it- 
•elf, as circumstances may require. 

In a word, the great aim in this disease is to support the patient's 
strength, by giving him frequently small quantities of the above, or 
other drinks of a wnrm and cordial nature. He is not, however to be 
overheated either with liquor or clothes ; and his food ought to be light, 
and given in small quantities. 

MEDICINE.— When a nausea, load, and sickness of the stomach, 
prevail at the beginning of a fever, it will be necessary to give the 
patient a gentle vomit. Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha in 
fine powder, or a few spoonsful of the vomiting julep,* will generally 
answer this purpose very well. This may be repeated any time before 
the third or fourth day, if the above symptoms continue. Vomits not 
only clean the stomach, but by the general shock which they give, pro- 
mote the perspiration, and have many other excellent effects in slow 
fevers, where there are no signs of inflammation, and nature wants 
rousing. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean the bowels by 
a small dose of Turkey rhubarb, or an infusion of senna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the symptoms, so as 
to prevent them from going to either extreme. Thus, in fevers of 
the inflammatory kind, where the force of the circulation is too great, 
or the blood dense, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding aud other eva- 
cuations are necessary. But in nervous fevers, where nature flags, 
where the blood is vapid and poor, and the solids relaxed, the lancet 
must be spared, and wine, with other cordials, plentifully administered. 

It is the more necessary to caution people against bleeding in this 
disease, as there is generally at the beginning an universal stricture 
upon the vessels, and sametimes an oppression and difficulty of breath- 
ing, which suggests the idea of a plethora, or too great a quantity of 
blood. I have known even some of the faculty deceived by their own 
feelings in this respect, so far as to insist upon being bled, when it 
Was evident from the consequences that the operation m as improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this disease, yet blistering 
is highly necessary. Blistering-plasters may be applied at all times of 
the fever with great advantage. If the patient is delirious he ought to 
be blistered on the neck or head, and it will be the safest course, when 
the insensibility continues, as soon as the discharge occasioned by one 
Mutering-plaster abates, to apply another to some other part of the 
body, and by that means keep up a continual succession of them till he 
be out of danger. 

I have been more sensible of the advantage of blistering in this, 
thau iu any other disease. Blistering-plasters not only stimulate the 

• See Appendix, Vomiting Julefi. 
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solids to action, but likewise occasion a continual discharge, whick 
may in some measure supply the want of critical evacuations, which 
seldom happens in this kind of fever. They are most proper, however, 
either towards the beginning, or after some degree of stupor has come 
on, in which last case it will always be proper to blister the head. 

If the patient is costive through the course of the disease, it will be 
necessary to procure a stool, by giving him every other day a clyster 
of milk and water, with a little sugar, to which may be added a spoon* 
ful of common salt, if the above does not operate. 

Should a violent looseness come on, it may be checked by small 
quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the patient for his ordinary drink 
the white decoction.* 

A miliary eruption sometimes breaks out about the ninth or tenth 
day. As eruptions are often critical, great care should be taken not to 
retard Nature's operation in this particular. The eruption ought nei- 
ther to be checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, nor pushed out 
by ahot regimen ; but the patient should be supported by gentle cor- 
dials, as wine-whey, small negus, sago-gruel, with a little wine in it, 
and such like. He ought not to be kept too warm ; yet a kindly 
breathing sweat should by no means be checked. 

Though blistering and the use of cordial liquors are the chief things 
io be depended on in this kind of fever ; yet for those who may chuse 
to use them, we shall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
which are commonly prescribed in it.t 

In desperate cases, where the hiccup and starting of the tendon* 
have already come on, we have sometimes teen extraordinary effects 
from doses of musk frequently repeated. Musk is doubtless an antispas- 
niodic, and may be given to the quantity of a scruple three or four 
times a day, or oftener if necessary. Sometimes it may be proper to 
add to the musk a few grains of camphire, and salt of hartshorn, as 
these tend to promote perspiration and the discharge of urine. Thus 
fifteen grains of musk, with three grains of camphire, and six grains 
of salt of hartshorn, may be made into a bolus with a little syrup, and 
given as above. 

If the fever should happen to intermit, which it frequently does to- 
wards the decline, or if the patient's strength should be wasted with 
colliquative sweats, &c. it will be necessary to give him the Peruvian 
bark. Haifa drachm, or a whole drachm, if the stomach will bear it, 
of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or five times a-day in a 
glass of red port or claret. Should the bark in substance not sit easy 
on the stomach, an onnce of it in powder may be infused in a bottle of 
Lisbon or Rhenish wine for two or three days, afterwards it may be 
strained, and a glass of it taken frequently. { 

* See Appendix, Wlate decoction. 

t When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian snake-root, and the same quanti- 
ty of contrayerva-root, with five grains of Russian castor, all in fine powder, may be 
made into a bolus with a little of the cordial confection of syrup or saffron. One of 
these may be taken every four or five hours. 

The following powder may be used with the same intention : Take wild Velerian 
root in powder one scruple, saffron and castor each four grains. Mix these by running 
them together in a mortar, and give one in a cup of wine-whey, three or four limes • 
day. 

X The bark may likewise lie very properly administered, along with other cordials," 1 
the following manner : Take an ounce ot Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, 
Virfpnian snake-root two drachms, saffron one drachm. Let all of them W powdered, 
and iafused in a pint of the best brandy for three or four days. Afterwards the liquor 
may be strained, and two Ua-spoousful oi it given three or lour times a-day in a glass of 
small wiae or negus. 
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Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where there are no 
symptom! of inflammation, without any regard to the remission or 
intermission of the fever. How far future observation may tend to 
establish this practice, we will not pretend to say ; but we have reason 
to believe that the bar!-, is a very universal febrifuge, and that it 
mav be administered with advantage in most fevers where bleeding is 
not necessary, or where there are no symptoms of topical inflamma- 
tion. 

CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID OR SPOTTED FEVER. 

THIS may be called the pestilential fever of Europe, as in many of 
»ts symptoms it bears a great resemblance to tha* dreadful disease the 
plague. Persons of a lax habit, a melancholy disposition, and those 
whose vigour has been waisted by long fasting, watching, bard labour, 
excessive venery, frequent salivations, &e. are most liable to it- 

CAUSES. — This fever is occasioned by foul air, from a number of 
pfople being confined in a narrow place, not properly ventilated: from 
putrid animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in camps, 
jails, hospitals, and infirmaries especially where such places arc too 
much crowded, and cleanliness is neglected. 

A close constitution of the air, with long rainy or foggy weather, like- 
wise occasions putrid fevers. They often succeed great inundations 
in low and marshy countries, especially when these are preceded or 
followed by a hot and sultry season. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a proper mixture of 
vegetables, or eating fish or flesh that has been kept too long, are like- 
wise apt to occasion this kind of fever. Hence sailors on long voyages, 
and the inhabitants of besieged cities, are very often visited with putrid 
fevers. 

Corn that l'as been greatly damaged by rainy seasons, or long keep- 
ing, and water which has become putrid by stagnation, tVc. may like- 
wise occasion this fever. 

Dead carcases tainting the air, especially in hot seasons, are very apt 
to occasion putrid disea-es. Hence this kind of fever often prevails 
in countries which are the scenes of war and bloodshed. This shews 
the propriety of removing burying -grounds, slaughter-houses, &c. at a 
proper distance from great towns. 

Want of cleanlines is a very general cause of putrid fevers. Hence 
they prevail amongst the poor inhabitants of large towns, who breathe 
a confined unwholesome air, and neglect cleanliness. Such mechanics 
as carry on dirty employments, and are constantly confined within doors, 
are likewise very liable to this disease. 

We shall only add, that putrid, malignant, or spotted fevers, are 
highly infectious, and are therefore often communicated by conta- 
gion. For which reason all persons ought to keep at a distance frona 
those affected with such diseases, unless their attendance is absolutely 
necessary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The malignant fever is generally preceded by a re- 
markable weakness or loss of strength, without any apparent cause. 
This is sometimes so great, that the patient can scarce walk, or even 
sit upright, without being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 
is generally dejected ; he sighs, and is full of dreadful apprehensions. 

There is a nausea, and sometimes a vomiting of bile; a violent pain 
M r 
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of the head, with a strong pulsation or throbbing of the temporal arte- 
ries ; the eyes often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at the bottom 
of the orbit; there is a noise in the ears, the breathing is laborious, 
and often interrupted with a sigh , complaints of a pain about the re- 
gion of the stomach, and in the back and loins ; the tongue it at first 
white, but afterwards it appears black and chaped ; and his teeth are 
covered with a black crust. He sometimes passes worms bo wi upwards 
and downwards, is affected with tremors or shaking, aud often becomes 
delirious. 

If blood is let, it appears dissolved, or with a very small degree of 
cohesion, and soon becomes putrid ; the stools smell extremely foeted, 
and are sometimes of a greeisb, black, or reddish cast. Spots of a pale 
purple, dun, or black colour, often appear upon the skin, and some- 
times there are violent haemrorbages or discharges of blood from the 
mouth, eyes, nose, &c 

Putrid fevers may be distinguished from the inflammatory by the 
smallness of the pulse, the great dejection of mind, the dissolved sta,tc 
of the blood, the petechia?, or purple spots, and the putrid smell of the 
excrements. They may likewise he distinguished from the low or 
nervous fever, by the heat and thirst being greater, the urine of a high- 
er colour, and the loss of strength, dejection of mind, and all the other 
symptoms more violent. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the inflammatory, nervous, and 
putrid symptoms are so blended together, as to render it very difficult 
to determine to which class the fever belongs. In this case the great- 
est caution and skill are requisite. Attention must be paid to those 
symptoms which are most prevalent, and both the regimen and medi- 
cines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers maybe converted into malignant 
and putrid ; by too hot a regimen or improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncertain ; sometimes 
they terminate between the seventh and fourteenth day, and at other 
times they are prolonged for five or six weeks. Their duration de- 
pends greatly upon the constitution of the patient, and the manner of 
treating the disease. 

The most favourable symptoms are, a gentle looseness after the 
fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild sweat. These, when continued 
for a considerable time, often carry off the fever, and s-hould never 
be imprudently stopped. Small miliary pustules appearing between 
the petcchix or purple spots, are likewise favourable, as also hot scab- 
by eruptions about the mouth and nose. It is a good sign when the 
pulse rises upon the use of wine, or other cordials, and the nervous 
symptoms abate ; deafness coming on towards the decline of the fever, 
is likewise often a favourable symptom,* as are abscesses in the groin 
or parotid glands. 

Among the unfavourable symptoms may be reckoned an excessive 
looseness, with a hard swelled belly; large black or livid blotches 
breaking out upon the skin ; aphthx in the mouth ; cold clammy sweats ; 
blindness; change of the voice ; a wild starting of the eyes ; difficulty 
of swallowing ; inability to put out the tongue ; aud a constant incli- 
nation to uncover the breast. When the sweat and saliva are tinged 
■with hlood, and the uriue is black, or deposits a black sooty sediment, 
the patient is in great danger. Starting of the tendons, and fuetid, 

* Deaftiess is not always a favourable symptom in this diJe&se. Perhaps it fJ oTflf 
so when occasioned by abscesses formed within the ears. 
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ichorous, involantary stools, attended with coldness of the extremities, 
are generally the forerunners of death. 

REGIMEN. — In the treatment of this disease we ought to endea- 
vour as far as possible to counteract the putrid tendency of the liti 
mours ; to support the patient's strength and spirits ; and to assist na- 
ture in expelling the cause of this disease, hy gently promoting perspi- 
ration and the other evacuations. 

It has been observed, that pntrid fevers are often occasioned by 
unwholesome air, and of course they must be aggravated by it. Care 
should therefore be taken to prevent the air from stagnating in the pa- 
tient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by opening 
the doors or windows of some adjacent apartment. The breath ami 
perspiration of persons in perfect health soon render the air of a small 
apartment noxious ; but this will sooner happen from the perspiratiou 
and breath of a person whose whole mass of humours arc in a putrid 
itate. 

Besides the frequent admission of fresh air, we would re'eommend 
the use of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, Seville orange, or any 
kind of vegetable acid that can be most readily obtained. These 
ought frequently to be sprinkled on the floor, the bed, and every part 
of the room. They may also be evaporated with a hot iron, or by 
boiling, &c. The fresh skins of lemons or oranges ought likewise to 
be laid in different parts of the room, and they should be frequently 
held to the patient's nose. The use of acids in this manner would not 
only prove very refreshing to the patient, but would likewise tend to 
prevent the infection from spreading among those who attend him. 
Strong scented herbs, as me, tansy, rosemary, wormwood, Ac. may 
likewise be laid in different parts of the house, and smelled to by those 
who go near the patient. 

The patient must not only be kept cool, but likewise quiet and easy. 
The least noise will affect his head, and the smallest fatigue will be apt 
to make him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this disease than acids, 
which ought to be mixed with all the patient's food as well as drink. 
Orange, lemon, or vinegar-whey, are all very proper, and may be 
drank by turns, according to the patient's inclination. They may be 
rendered cordial by the addition of wine in such quantity as the pa- 
tient's strength seems to require. When he is very low, he may drink 
negus, with only one half water,and sharpened with the juice of orange 
or lemon. In some cases a glass of wine may now and then be allowed. 
The most proper wine is Khenish, or Madeira; but if the body be open, 
red port or claret is to be preferred. 

When the body is bound, a tea-spoonful of the cream of tartar may be 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, as there is occasion ; or he may 
drink a decoction of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirst, and 
promote a discharge by stool. 

If camomile-tea will sit upon his stomach, it is a very proper drink in 
this disease. It may be sharpened by adding to every cup of the tea 
ten or fifteen drops of the elixir of vitriol. 

The food must be light, as panado, or groat-gruel, to which a little 
wine may be added, if the patient be weak and low ; and they ought 
all o be sharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the 
like. The patient ought likewise to eat freely of ripe fruits as roast- 
ed apples, currant or gooseberry tart', preserved cherries, or plums, 

an. 
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Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only supports the spirit^ 
but counteracts the putrid tendency of the humours; for which in- 
son the patient ought frequently to he sipping small quantities of some 
of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may be more agreea- 
ble to his palate, or more readily obtained. 

If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be frequently fomented 
with a strong infusion of camomile flowers. This or an infusion of the 
bark; to such as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good effect. Fo- 
mentations of this kind not only relieve the head, by relaxing the res^ 
sol.- in the extremities, but as their contents are absorbed, and taken 
into the system, they may assist in preventing the puti esceucy of this 
humours. 

MEDICINE. — If a vomit be given at the beginning of this fever, 
it will hardly fail to have a good effect ; but if the fever has gone on foj 
some days, aud the symptoms are violent, vomits are not quite so safe. 
The body, however, is always to be kept gently open by clysters, or 
mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is seldom necessary in putrid fevers. If there be signs of 
an inflammation, it may sometimes to be permitted at the first onset; 
but the repetition of it generally proves hurtful. 

Blistering-plasters are never to be used unless in the greatest extre- 
mities. If the petechia; or spots should suddenly disappear, the pa- 
tient's pulse sink remarkably, aud a delirium, with other bad symptoms, 
come on, blistering may be permitted. In this case the blistering-plas- 
ters are to be applied to the head, and inside of the legs or thighi. 
But as they are sometimes apt to occasion a gangrene, we would rather 
recommend warm cataplasms or poultices of mustard and vinegar to 
be applied to the feet, having recourse to blisters only in the utmost 
extremities. 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give the emetic tar- 
tar in small doses, repeated every secoud or third hour, till it shall 
either vomit, purge, or throw the patient into a sweat. This prac- 
tice is very proper, provided it be not pushed so far as to weaken the 
patient. 

A very rcdicnlous notion has long prevailed of expelling the poison- 
ous matter of malignant diseases by trifling doses of cordial or alexi- 
pharmic medicines. In consequence of this notion, the contrayerva- 
root, the cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been extolled as 
infallible remedies. There is reason, however, to believe, that these 
.seldom do much good. Where cordials are necessary, wc know none 
that is superior to good wine ; and therefore again recommend it both 
as the safest and the best. Wine, with acids and antiseptics, are the on- 
ly things to be relied on in the cure of malignant fevers. 

In the most dangerous species of this disease, when it is attended 
with purple, livid, or black spots, the Peruvian bark must be adminis- 
tered. I have seen it, when joined with acids, prove successful even in 
cases where the petechia had the most threatening aspect. But to an- 
swer tliis purpose it must not only be given in large doses, bnt duly per- 
sisted in. 

The best method of administering the bark is certainly in substance. 
An ounce of it in powder may be mixed with half a pint of water, and 
the same quantity of red wine, aud sharpened with the elixir or the 
spirit of vitriol, which will both make it sit easier on the stomach, and 
leuder it more beneficial. Two or three ounces of the syrup of lemon 
may be added, and two table spoonsful of the mixture taken every two 
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hours, or oftener, if the stomach is able to bear it. Those who cannot 
take the bark in Mibstance may infuse it iu wine, as recommended in the 
preceding disease. 

If there be a violent looseness, the bark must be boiled in red wine 
with a little cinnamon, and sharpened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. 
Nothing can be more beneficial in this kind of looseness than plenty 01 
acids, and such things as promote a gentle perspiration. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of the salt of worm- 
wood, dissolved in an ounc«and a half of fresh lemon juice, and made 
into a draught with an ounce of simple cinoamou-water, and a bitof su- 
gar may be given and repeated as often as it is necessary. 

If swellings of the glands appear, their suppuration is to be promoted 
by the application of poultices, ripening cataplasms, &c. And as soon 
as there is any appearance of matter in them, they ought to be laid 
open and the poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous sores break out in various parts of the 
body, in the decline of this fever, of a livid gangrenous appearance, 
and a most putrid cadaverous smell. These gradually healed, and the 
patient recovered by the plentiful use of Peruvian bark and wine, 
sharpened with the spirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we Mould recommend a strict regard to 
cleanliness ; a dry situation ; sufficient exercise in the open air ; whole- 
some food, and a moderate use of generous liquors. Infection ought 
above all things to be avoided. No constitution is proof agaiust it. I 
have known persons seized with a putrid fever, by onlv making a single 
visit to a patient in it ; others have caught it bv lodging for one night in 
a town where it prevailed j and some bv attending the funeral of such as 
died of it.* 

When a putrid fever seizes any person in a family, the greatest atten- 
tion is necessary to prevent the disease from spreading. The sick ought 
to be placed in a large apartment, as remote from the rest of the fami- 
ly as possible ; he ought likewise to be kept extremely clean, and should 
nave fresh air frequently let into his chamber ; whatever comes from him 
should be immediately removed, his linen should be frequently changed 
and those in health ought to avoid all unnecessary communication with 
him. ' 

Any one who is apprehensive of having caught the infection, ought 
immediately to take a vomit, and to work it off by drinking plentifully 
of camomile-tea. This may be repeated in a day o*r two, if the appre- 
hensions stdl continue, or any unfavourable symptoms appear. 

The person ought likewise to take an infusion of the bark and camo- 
mile dowers for his ordinary drink ; and before he goes to bed, he may 
drink a pint of pretty strong negus, or a few glasses of generous wine. 
1 have been frequently obliged to follow this course when malignant 
fevers prevailed, and have likewise recommended it to others with con- 
stant success. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as antidotes against in- 

• The late Sir John Pringle expressed a concern lest these cautions should urevent 
people 1 roni attending their friend* or relations when afflicted with putrid fevers I 
lolil Dim I meant only to discourage unnecessary attendance, and mentioned a number 
ofinstances where were putrid fevers had proved ratal to persons, who were rai her him- 
hil thai, benehual to the rick. This sagacious physician agreed with me, in thinking 
that a good doctor and a careful nurse were the onlv necessary attendants -and that aM 
others not only endangered themselves, but generally, by their solicitude aid ill-dirtcwd 

CatV'j UUlt the *>1CI£« 
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lection; but these are so tar from securing them, that they often, by 
debilitating flu- body, increase the danger. 

Those who wait upon tiie sick in putrid fevers, ought always to have 
a piece of spunge or a handkerchief dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, 
to smell to while near the patient. They ought likewise to wash then 
hands, and, if possible, to change their clothes, before they go into com- 
pany. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 

A HIS fever takes its name from the small pustules or bladders which 
appear on the. skin, resembling, in shape and size, the seeds of millet. 
The pustules are either red or white, and sometimes both are nuxed 
together. 

The whole body is sometimes covered with pustules; but they arc 
generally more numerous where the sweat is most abundant, as on the 
breast the back, Sec. A gentle sweat, or moisture on the skin, great- 
ly promotes the eruption ; but when the skin is dry, the eruption is 
both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary disease ; but it is much oftener only a 
symptom of some other malady, as the small-pox, measles, ardent, 
putrid, or nervous fever, &c. In all these cases it is generally the 
effect of two hot a regimen or medicines. 

The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and phlegmatic, or per- 
sons of a relaxed habit. The young and the aged are more liable to 
it than those in the vigour and prime of life. It is also more incident to 
women than men, especially the delicate and the indolent, who, neglect- 
ing exercise, keep continually within doors, and live upon weak and 
watery diet. Such females are extremely liable to be seized with this 
disease in child-bed, and often lose their lives by it. 

CAUSES. — The miliary fever is sometimes occasioned by violent 
passions or affections of the mind ; an excessive grief, anxiety, thought- 
fulness? &c. It may likewise be occasioned by excessive watching, 
great evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy seasons, eating too fire- 
ijuently of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plums, cherries, cucumbers, 
melous, &c. Impure waters, or provisions which have been spoiled by 
rainy seasons, long keeping, &c. may likewise cause miliary fevers. 
They may also be occasioned by the stoppage of any customany eva- 
cuation, as issues, setons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, or the mens- 
trual flux in women, &c. 

This disease in child-bed women is sometimes the effect of great 
costiveness during pregnancy ; it may likewise be occasioned by their 
excessive use of green trash, and other unwholesome things, in which 
pregnant women are too apt to indulge. But its most general cause is 
indolence. Such women as lead a sedentary life, especially during 
pregnancy, and at the same time live grossly, can hardly escape this 
disease in child-bed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to women of 
tiishion, and likewise to those women in manufacturing towns, who, in 
order to assist their husbands, sit close within doors for almost the 
whole of their time. But among women who are active and laborious, 
wjio live in the country, and take sufficient exercise without doors, this 
disease is very little known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When this is a primary disease, it makes its at- 
tack, like most other eruptive fevers, wilh a slight shivering, which 
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is succeeded by heat, loss of strength, fahitislmess, sighing, a low quick, 
pulse, difficulty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppression of the 
breast The patient is restless, and sometimes delirious ; the tongue 
appears white, and the hands shake, with often a burning heat in the 
palms ; and in child-bed women the milk generally goes away, and the 
other discharges stop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under the skin, after 
which innumerable small pustules of a red or white colour begin to ap- 
pear. Upon this the symptoms generally abate, the pulse becomes 
more full and soft, the skin grows moisten and the sweat, as the dis- 
ease advances, begins to have a peculiar foetid smell ; the great load on 
the breast, and oppression of the spirits, generally go off, and the 
customary evacuations gradually return. About the sixth or seventh 
day from the eruption, tiie pustules begin to dry, and fall off, which 
occasions a very disagreeable itching in the skin. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact time when the pustules will 
either appear or go off. They generally come out on the third or 
or fourth day, when the eruption is critical ; but, when symptomatica!, 
they may appear at any time of the disease. 

Sometimes the pustules appear and vanish by turns. When that is 
the case, there is always danger ; but when they go in all of a sudden, 
aud do not appear again, the danger is very great. 

In child-bed woman the pustules are commonly at first filled with 
clear water, afterwards they grow yellowish Sometimes they are in- 
terspersed with pustules of red colour. When these only appear the 
diseases noes by the name of a rash. 

REGIMEN. — In all eruptive fevers of whatever kind, the chief 
point is to prevent the sudden disappearing of the pustules, and to 
promote their maturation. For this purpose the patient must be kept 
in such temperature, as neither to push out the eruption too fast, nor 
to cause it to retreat prematurely. The diet and drink ought there- 
fore to be in a moderate degree nourishing and cordial ; but neither 
strong nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither to be kept too 
hot nor too cold : and he should not be too much covered with clothes. 
Above all, the mind is to be kept easy and cheerful. Nothing so cer- 
tainly makes an eruption go in as fear. - 

The food must be weak chicken broth with bread, panado, sago, or 
£voat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which may be added a spoonful or two of 
wine, as the patient's strength requires, with a few grains of salt and a 
little sugar. Good apples roasted or boiled, with other ripe fruits of 
an opening cooling nature may be eaten. 

The drink may be suited to the state of the patient's strength and 
spirits. If these be pretty high, the drink ought to be weak ; as wa- 
ter-gruel, balm-tea, or the decoction mentioned below.* 

When the patient's spirits are low, and the eruption does not rise 
sufficiently, his drink must be a little more generous ; as wine-whey, 
or small negus, sharpened with the juice of orange or lemon and made 
stronger or weaker as circumstances may require, 

Sometimes the miliary fever approaches toward a putrid nature, in 
which case the patient's strength must be supported with generous 
cordials, joined with acids; and, if the degree of putrescence be great, 

* Take two ounces ofthe shavings of hartshorn, and the same quantity of sarsapa- 
f 11a, boil them in two English quarts of water. To the strained decoelion add a little 
white sugar, and let the patioo: vaie it for bis ordinary drink. 
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the Peruvian bark, must be administered. If the head be much af- 
fected, the body must be kept ojun by emohent clysters.* 

MEDICINE. — If the food and drmk be property regulated, there 
will be li tie occasion for medicine in this disease. Should the erup- 
tion however not rise, or the spirits <b^, it will not only be necessary 
to support the patient with cordials, but likewise to apply blistering 
plasters. The most proper cordial, in this case, is j;ood wine, which 
may either be taken in the patient's food or drink ; and if there be 
sigr.s of putrescence, the bark and acids may be mixed with wine, as 
directed in the putrid fever. 

. Some recommend blistering through the whole course of this dis- 
ease; and where Nature flags, and the eruption comes and goes, it 
may be necessary to keep up a stimulus, by a continual succession of 
small blistering plasters , but we would not recommend above one at 
a time. If however the pulse should sink remarkably, the pustules fall 
in, and the head beattected, it will be necessary to apply several blis- 
tering plasters to the most sensible parts, as the inside of the legs and 
thighs, &<:. 

Bleeding is seldom necessary in ibis disease, and sometimes it does 
much hurt, as it weakens the patient, and depresses his spirits It is 
theiefore never to be attempted unless by the advice of a physician. 
"We mention this, because it has been customary to treat this disease 
in child-bed women, by plentiful bleeding, and other evacuatious, as 
if it were highly inflammatory. But this practice is generally very 
unsafe. Patients in this situation bear evacuations very ill. And in. 
deed the disease seems to be more of a putrid than of an inflammatory 
nature. 

Though this fever is often occasioned in child-bed women by too hot 
a regimen, \ e.t it would be dangerous to leave that off all of a sudden, 
and have recourse to a very cool regimen, and large evacuations. We 
.have reason to believe, that supporting the patient's spirits, and pro- 
nioting the natural evacuations, is here much safer than to have recourse 
to artificial ones, as these, by sinking the spirits, seldom fail to increase 
the danger. 

If the disease proves tedious, or the recovery slow, we would recom- 
mend the Peruvian hark, which may either be taken in substance or 
infused in wine or water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive diseases, requires gentle purg- 
ing, which should not be neglected, as soon as the fever is gone off, 
and the patient's strength will permit. 

To prevent this disease, a pure dry air, sufficient exercise, and whole- 

•In the Commereium Litcrarinmior the year 1735. we have the history of an epidemic 
VI miliary fever, which raged at Strasbnrg in the months of November, December, 
aud January ; from which we leant the uecessity of a temperate regimen in this mala- 
dy, and likewise that physicians are not always the first who discover the proper treat- 
ment of diseases, " This fever made terrible havock even among men of robust con- 
stitutions, and all medicine proved in vain. They were stized in an instant with shiv- 
ering, yawning, stretching, and pains in the back, succeedtd by a most intense In at , 
at the same time there was a great loss of strength and appetite. On the seventh or 
ninth day the miliary eruptions appeared, or spots like hYa-hites, with great anxiety, 
a delirium, restlessness and tossing in bed. Bleeding was fatal. While matters were 
in this unhappy situation, a midwife, other own accord, gave to a patient, in the height 
of tie disease, a clyster of rain-watir and butter without salt, and for his oidinury 
'drinka quart of spring water, half a pint of generous wine, the juice of a lemon, and 
vx ounces of the whitest sugar, gently 'boiled till a scum arose, and this with (.neat 
success; for the belly was soon loosened, the grievous symptoms vanished, aid the pa- 
tient was restored to bis senses and snatcht a from the Jans of death. This practice 

tv as imitated by others with vbe Jihe happy effect. 
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some food, are necessary. Pregnant women should guard against cos- 
tfcfeneas, and take daily as much exercise as they can bear, avoiding 
all green trashy fruits, and other unwholesome things ; and when in 
child-bed, they ought 6trictly to observe a cool regimen. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 

THIS fever takes its name from a remission of the symptoms, whicii 
happens sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, but generally before 
the eighth day. The remission is commonly preceded by a gentle sweat 
after which the patient seems greatly relieved, but in a few hours the 
fever returns. These remissions return at very irregular periods, and 
are sometimes of longer, sometimes of shorter duration; the nearer 
however that the fever approaches to a regular intermittent the danger 
is the less. 

CAUSES. — Remitting fevers prevail in low marshy countries, a- 
oounding with wood and stagnating waters; but they prove most fatal 
in places where great heat and moister are combined, as in some parts 
of Africa, the province ef Bengal in the East-Indies, txc. where remit- 
ting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and prove very fatal. They 
are most frequent in close calm weather, especially after rainy season?, 
great inundations, or the like. No age, sex, or constitution is exempt- 
ed from the attack of this fever ; but it chiefly seizes persons of a re- 
la\ed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, breathe an impure stag- 
nating air, take liule exercise, and use unwholesome diet. 

SYMPTOMS. — The first symptoms of this fever are generally yawn- 
ing, stretching, pain, and giddiness in the head, with alternate fits of 
heat and cold. Sometimes the patient is affected with a delirium at 
the first attack. There is a pain, and sometimes a swelling, about the 
region of the stomach, the tongue is white, the eyes and skin frequent- 
ly appear yellow, and the patient is often afflicted with bilious vomit- 
ings. The pulse is sometimes a little hard, but seldom full, and the 
blood, when let, rarely shews any signs of inflammation. Some pa- 
tients are exceedingly costive, and others are afflicted with a very 
troublesome looseness. 

It is impossible to describe all the symptoms of this disease as they 
vary according to the situation, the season of the year and the consti- 
tution of the patient. They may likewise be greatly changed by the 
method of treatment, and by many other circumstances too tedious to 
mention. Sometimes the bilious symptoms predominate, sometimes 
the nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it at all uncommon 
to find a succession of each of these, or even a complication of them at 
the same time, in the same person. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen most be adapted to the prevailing symp- 
toms. When there are any signs of inflammation, the diet must be 
slender, and the drink weak and diluting. But when any nervous or 
putrid symptoms prevail, it will be necessary to support the patient 
with food and liquors of a more generous nature such as are recom- 
mended in the immediately preceding fevers. We must however he 
very cautious in the lue of things of a heating quality, as this fever is 
frequently changed into a continual by an hot regimen, and improper 
medicines. 

Whatever the symptoms are, the patient ought to be keep cool, quiet, 
and clean. His apartment, if possible, should be large and frequently 
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ventilated by letting in fresh air at the doors and windows. Is ouelrt 
likewise to be sprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or the like. His 
linen, bed-clothes, &c. should be frequently changed, and all his ex- 
crements immediately removed. Though these things have been re- 
commended before, we think it necessary to repeat them here, as they 
are of more importance to the sick than practitioners are apt to im- 
agine.* 

MEDICINE. — In order to cure this fever, we tnnst endeavour to 
bring it to a regular intermission This intention may be promoted 
by bleeding, if there be any signs of inflammation ; but when that is 
not the case, bleeding ought by no means to be attempted, as it will 
weaken the patient and prolong the disease. A vomit however will 
seldom be improper, and is generally of great service. Twenty or thir- 
ty grains of ipecacuanha will answer this purpose very well ; hut, 
where it can be obtained, we would rather recommend a grain or two 
of tartar emetic, with rive or six grains of ipecacuanha, to be made into 
a draught, and given for a vomit. This may be repeated once or twice. 
at proper intervals, if the sickness or nausea continues. 

The body ought to be kept open either by clysters or gentle laxa- 
tives, as weak infusions of senna and manna, small doses of the lenitive 
electuary, cream of tartar, tamarinds, stewed prunes, or the like ; but 
all strong or drastic purgatives are to be carefully avoided. 

By this course the fever in a few days may generally be brought to a 
pretty regular or distinct intermission, in which case the Peruvian 
bark may be administered, and it will seldom fail to perfect the cure. 
It is needless here to repeat the methods of giving the bark, as we have 
already had occasion frequently to mention them. 

The most likely way to avoid this fever is to use a wholesome and 
nourishing diet, to pay the most scrupulous attention to cleanliness, to 
keep the body warm, to take sufficient exercise, and in hot countries to 
avoid damp situations, night air, evening dews, and the like. In conn- 
tries where it is endemical, the best preventative medicine which we 
can recommend is the best Peruvian bark, which may either be chew- 
ed, or infused in brandy or wine, <&c. Some recommend smoking to- 
bacco as very beneficial in marshy countries both for the prevention of 
this and intermitting fevers. 

CHVPTER XXIII.§ 

OF THE YELLOW FEVER. 
To enter into a minute investigation of the disputed Origin of this 
disease, (and whether it be imported and contagious, or Domestic and 
Epidemic,) under existing circumstances, would be to assume 8 
province, unwarrantable as it regards the present work. 

* The ingenious Dr. Lind, of Windsor, in his inaugural dissertation concerning the 
putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the following observation : " Induiia, lodiets, ac 
stragula. sxpius sunt mutanda, ac aeri expt.nenda; fieces sordisque quain primum 
removenda: oportet etiam ut loca quibus .egri decumbent sint salubria et aceto con- 
spersa; denique ut ajgris cuia quanta maxima prospieiatur. Conprrtum egohabeo, 
medicare hsec sedulo oteerrarltem, quiqui ea txtqui potest multo magis aegris prow- 
turum, quam rotdicum peritiorcin hisse eninniodis.uestitutuni." 

" The patient's shirt, bed-cloth'. » and bedding, ought In quently to be changed and 
exposed to the air, and all his excrements immediately be removed ; the bed-chamber 
should be well ventilated, and frequently sprinkled with vrnegar, in short, every at- 
tention should bi paid to the patient. I can affirm, that a physician who put- 
in practice will much oftencr succeed than one who is even mqre skilful; hut ha' not 
opportunity of using these means. 
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So early as the year 1 699, we learn the existence of Yellow Fever in 
Charleston. At that, and for some time subsequent it was considered aa 
infectious distemtn; and in 1748, Dr. Limns; pronounced it an imported 
disease and contagious. — The most learned of the Faculty agree, " That 
as most all fevers are generally Epidemic, it is probable that some mat- 
ter floating in the atmosphere, and applied to the bodies of men, onght 
to be considered as the remote cause of fevers : And these matters pre- 
sent in the atmosphere, and thus acting upon men, may be considered 
either as contagions, (that is, effluvia arising directly or originally 
from the body of a man under a particular disease, and exciting the 
same kind of disease in the body to whom they are applied,) or mias- 
mata, that is effluvia arising from other substances than the bodies of 
men, producing a disease in the person to whom they are applied."— 
Hence we may infer, that this latter term embraces what is meant by 
Epidemic when applied to divers places, or Endemic when we speak of 
any onep'ace. 

It is however evident, that the terms Epidemic and Contagious are 
so connected, as not to be capable of an entire disjunction : The efflu- 
via arising from other substances than the body of man, contaminating 
the air, and producing disease in persons predisposed, — what is the 
consequence? By the accumulation of disease, a combination of Causes 
proceeding from miasmata, combined with the effluvia arising from the 
bodies of the diseased — or in other words, Animal and Vegetable effluvia 
uniting — must of necessity produce a species of contagion or at least 
a variety. 

Dr. Cullen admits the probability of a variety in contagions. Yet 
observes, that though they have now been observed and distinguished 
for many ages, and in many different parts of the world, they have 
been always found to retain the same general character, and to differ 
only in circumstances, that may be imputed to season, climate, and 
other external causes, or to the peculiar constitutions of the several 
persons effected. He rather inclines to admit the probability, that in 
each of these species the contagion is of one Specific nature, which we 
apprehend consists in the union of the two effluvias already mentioned. 
Hence, whenever it can be proved, that any disease has been commit* 
■icated from a combination of these, we may pronounce it contagious, 
and vice versa. 

Then with respect to the Contagious or Non-Contagions nature of the 
Yellow Fever, as it occurred in Charleston, we need only demand, has 
it in any known instance been communicated from one person to anoth- 
er? The learned and experienced Dr. Ramsay of Charleston, in a letter 
to Dr. Miller of New-York, says " There is but one opinion among the 
Physicians and inhabitants, and that is, that the disease was neither 
Imported, nor Contagious. This was the unanimous sentiment of the 
Medical Society, who m pursuance of it, gave their opinion to the 
government last summer" (i.e. the summer of 1800) " that the rigid en- 
forcement of the quarantine laws was by no means necessary on account 
of the Yellow Fever." The doctor concludes by observing " my pri- 
vate opinion is, that our Yellow Fever is a local disease originating in 
the air of Charleston." Correspondent to this is the opinion of Dr. 
Tucker Harris, communicated te Dr. Currie : " with respect to the 
Contagious nature of Yellow Fever, so far as it has occurred in this city, 
there is no instance, which can be cited to induce the smallest suspicion 
thereof. It appears, that not only Europeans aud strangers from differ* 
ettj&tnte?, who visit oar city, take the disease and die, without corunro- 
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locating it to the physicians, nurses, or attendants, but that people from 
the country, strangers to our atmosphere, on coming to town, ot'teu 
sicken on their way home, and die in houses on tiie road ; yet in no one 
instance, hath the disoider been transferred to any of the individuals of 
t]ie family who received them in. This in my opinion, is an undeniable 
and convincing proof of the non-contagious nature of Yellow Fever. 
Indeed I strongly doubt whether any disease, originating from vegeta- 
ble or marsh miasma, can he contagious, for as yet it has never been 
demonstrated : while, on the other hand I am inclined to believe, that 
animal, perhaps it would be more correct to >ay Human effluvia, under 
certain modifications, prove (he source of all sin h diseases as are of a 
contagious kind . and the operation of this contagion is not, as happens 
in the case of Yellow Fever, confined to the autumnal months, but will 
exist at any season. This may perhaps, serve in some measure, to dis- 
criminate between Epidemic and contagious disorders," &c. These facts 
corroborated by such high and undoubted testimonies, will establish 
what I have already advanced with regard to the locality of this disease, 
and proceed to give the 

Definition. — The Yellow Fever derives its appellation from the yellow 
suffusion, which commonly appears in the eyes and on the skin, how- 
ever, as this appearance is not universal and frequently happening ia 
many other cases, the term may not be strictly proper. It was during 
the Revolution, termed Vamp-F'rer. It appears to be a fever of the 
Typhus kind, and by Dr. Cullen is very properly called Typhus ictero- 
des. The term Yellow Fever is most generally applied to it, and as 
such we presume it will continue to be handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

C VUSE. — Authors appear to be divided as to the cause of Yellow 
Fever, which may be collected from v. hat has been already said. It is 
howf-ver beiicved that a particular idiosyncrasy, 1. e. constitution or de- 
rangement of the atmosphere, probably effected by the strong light and 
intense heat of the sun, depriving that portion nearest the earth of its 
proper quantity of vital air, leaving the Mephitic or heavier part near to 
the surface of the earth, forms one not among the least of causes. Tlie 
loss ofasmaU portion of vital air renders this lower stratum very unfit 
for respiration, consequently very unwholesome; when this circuit!- 
st mce takes place, and the atmosphere seems vitiated slowly antl by 
degrees the effect of Yellow F< ver or indeed any other, is not so con- 
siderable, in proportion to the suddenness and degree of this idiosyncra- 
ay and vitiated state of the atmosphere so is the violence of its appear- 
ance. Marsh miasma, as has been already observed is productive of 
Epidemics, and none deny that contagious disorders are produced by 
the exhalations from putrifying animal and vegetable substances. It 
may also be remarked, that most climates experience an unhealthy and 
pestilential atmosphere, soon or immediately after the exhalations from 
the putrifying collections of vegetable and animal matter begin to rise, 
which diffusing themselves in the air, bring on diseases of different for- 
ces of malignity according to the contaminated state of the atmosphere, 
in conjunction with other predisposing circumstances, and that these 
exhalations are principally produced by heat combined with some pecu- 
liar state of the atmosphere, is an opinion backed by good authority. 
Dr Harris, whose opinion I have before taken the liberty to introduce, 
observes, af er having objected to the generally assigned causes, " I am 
.however decidedly of opinion, that heat combining with some unknown 
modification of the atmosphere of our city, has, in ten out of the last 
thirteen years, given existence to this dreadful disease." 
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SYMPTOMS.— There is little or no difference among authors of 
the present day with regard to these, I have consulted eight or ten of 
the greatest celebrity, and observe an almost unique of opinion— Be- 
fore the fever forms "itself, the most usual sign of its approach is a sud- 
den and universal pain of the head generally above one or both eyes, 
when in some remit with short intervals, causing a giddiness or vertigo, 
rather than sharp pain, attended with an nominal feebleness and languor 
of the body. Dr. Rush states among other premonitory symptoms, a 
sudden drying up, or breaking out of an old sore, fresh eruptions in 
different parts of the body ; a cessation of a chronic disease or a con- 
version of a periodical into a continual disease— a peculiar sallowness of 
the complexion— a head-ach, a decay or increase of appetite, costive- 
ness; a diminished or increased secretion of urine, a hot and offensive 
breath, constant sweats, and sometimes of a foetid nature, or a dry skin ; 
wakefulness, or a disposition to early or protracted sleep, a preternatur- 
ally frequent pulse ; unusual vivacity, or depression of spirits, fatigue 
or sweats from light exertions ; the hands when rubbed, emitting a 
smell like hepar(li\er) of sulphur, and lastly a sense of burning in the 
mouth. The fever is commonly ushered in with alternate slight chills 
and heats, nausea, pains of the head, back, loins, and at the pit of the 
stomach. These symptoms are often followed, in less than 24 hours 
with violent retchings and vomiting of a green or yellow bile, the smell 
of which is very onensive. 

The learned Dr. Mitchill very ingeniously arranges the pathognomic, 
(peculiar or always attendant) symptoms of this disease into the six fol- 
lowing particulars. |. A very great and sudden debility without any 
manifest cause. & A feverish anxiety, generally very grievous. 5. A 
short quick and difficult ortkopnaic respiration, (». e. the patient cannot 
draw Ins breath with ease unless in an Upright posture) after the fever is 
formed. 4. A contracted deep pulse; the artery feels tense, but the 
pulse is compressible, to which succeeds a depressed, or soft and low 
pulse, after the state of the disease, Or after the yellow effusion appears. 
5. A pain of the scorbiculus cordis, (pit of the stomach) eithermuch com- 
plained of or to be felt on squeezing that part ; and more or less severe 
according to the seventy of the disease. 6. A yellowness in the eyes, 
or all over the body at the height of the disease ; unless prevented by 
colliquative or Critical discharges, to which may be added, a violent and 
unusual kind of pain of the head, unless it is drowned as it were in the 
more grievous complaint about the pracordiu, (the vitals or particular-' 
ly the heart.) The three latter are symptoms most peculiar to this fe- 
ver. At other times the patient is attacked with very great anxiety, 
sickness aud pain of the stomach, attended with an excessive convul- 
sive vomiting, which no medicine seems likely to relieve. — After the 
first day the surface of the body is generally either cold, or dry and 
parched, the head-ach and stupor often ending in a delirium which 
proves suddenly fatal in many cases. It is to be observed that ;he vomi- 
ting sometimes occurs as early as the first or second day, but more 
commonly on the third, when it bungs on bickiip, inflammation of the 
stomach and vi-cera, with a large discharge by vomit of a black «/ra- 
bilious matter, (anciently denominated black clioler) like coffee grounds, 
mixed with a bloody lymph, or coagulated blood. The atrabilious hu- 
mour is often highly acrid ; sometimes viscid, in which la'ter case it is 
difficultly ejected, and hence by its great acrimony it renders this 
symptom violent and often fatal. 

We have been thus prolix in describing the symptoms, because we 

N 
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think much depends thereon, and indeed much more might be said did 
we not presume, a due attention to these, would discover to any careful 
observer the premonitory as well as concomitant advances thereof — 
with regard to Prognostics, we decline advancing any observations, and 
proceed to the 

REGIMEN. — It may not be amiss to describe under this particular, 
what are considered as preventives of fever, — tljese are severally 
pointed out by that eminent physician, Dr. Rush. He advises first, 
where it is practicable, the flight of persons exposed to its attack, but 
where this is impracticable, safety should be sought for in such means 
as reduce the preternatural tone and fumess induced in the blood ves- 
sels by the stimulus of the miasmata and the suppression of customary 
secretions. These are, 1. A diet accommodated to the greater or less 
exposure of the body to the action of the miasmata and to the greater 
or less degree of labour or exercise, which are taken. In cases of great 
exposure to an infected atmosphere, with but little exercise, the diet 
should be simple in its quality and small in its quantity Fresh meats 
and wines should be avoided. A little salted meat and Cayenne pep* 
per witli vegetables, prevent an undue langHor of the stomach, from the 
want of its usual cordial aliments. But where a great deal of exercise 
is taken, broths, a little wine or malt liquors may be used with the fruits 
and garden vegetables of the season with safety and advantage The 
change from a full to a low diet should be made gradually. When made 
suddenly it predisposes to an attack of the disease. 

2. Laxative medicines — .3. A plentiful perspiration kept up by 
means of warm clothing and bed-clothes. The excretion which takes 
place by the pores is of the first necessity ; as is a particular attention 
to clean linen or flannel ; and 4. Blood-letting. All these depleting 
remedies, whether used separately or together, induce such an artificial 
debility in the system, as disposes it to vibrate more readily under tue 
impression of the miasmata. 

A second class of preventives, are such as obviate the internal action 
of miasmata, by exciting a general or partial determination to the ex- 
ternal surface of the body. These are — 1. The warm bath ; it serves 
fhe treble purposes of keeping the skin clean, the pores open, and of 
defending what are called the vital organs from disease, by inviting its 
remote cause to the external surface of the body. This cannot be too 
highly recommended. 2. The cold bath. 3. Washing the body mora- 
ing and evening with salt water. 4. Anointing the body with oil or 
fresh butter. 5. Issues, setons, and blisters. 

A third class of preventives are such as excite a general action, more 
powerful than that which the miasmata are disposed to create in the 
system, or an action of a contrary nature. These are — 1. Onions and 
garhek. The liberal use of these condiments in food hath exempted 
all those who used them in 1793, from yellow fever. 2. Calomel takei 
in such small doses as gently to affect the gums. Several other contro- 
verted or at least doubtful particulars are enumerated, which we pass 
over in order to point out the necessity of avoiding all its exciting cau- 
ses. These are— 1. Heat and cold: While the former has excited the 
yellow fever in thousands, the latter has excited it in ten thousands. It 
Is not in middle latitudes only, that cold awakens this disease in the 
body. 2. The early morning and evening air, even in warm weather. 
3, Fatigue from amusements ; such as fishing, gunning, dancing, and 
from unusual labour or exercise. 4. Intemperance in eating and 
drinking. 6. PaT.aking of new aliment? and drinks. C. Violent cmo* 
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(fons or passions of the mind. 7. The entire cessation of moderate la- 
bour. 8. The continuance of hard labour. These are the principal 
means of prevention which have been enumerated as necessary. The 
Regimen to be observed after an attack, consists in the following : The 
patient should abstain from animal food ; the diet should consist of gru- 
el, panado, sago, chicken-broth, and other spoon-meats ; he should use 
cool diluting drinks, such as barley-water, toast and water, lemonade, 
apple-tea, tamarind-water, hop-tea, and also small quantities of ripe 
fruits, which tend to keep the bowels soluble. The chamber of the sick 
should be spacious and airy, and frequently ventilated through the day : 
vinegar, sprinkled on hot bricks, should be introduced into the apart- 
ment frequently, and impregnated with aromatic herbs repeatedly 
apiinkled over the floor, bed-clothes, Sec. The passions of the mimi 
ought, also to be regularly attended to, and the excrements should not 
be suffered to remain a moment in the apartment. These circumstan- 
ces are of infinite importance, as well to the sick, as to those who 
frequent them. 

MEDICINE. — Here a particular necessity compels us to be minute 
in our observations. — This publication was originally, and is r.ow in- 
tended, as an assistant and guide to Families, and to such as are out of 
the reach of Physicians. Happily for mankind, where this disease pit 
vails, there are generally a sufficient number of eminent physician?. 
Need we observe the importance of an early application to an honest 
and skilful practitioner^ — Where however this highly prudent plan i.-- 
neglected, or impracticable, we would recommend the following mode 
of treatment. In this fever the first indication is to subdue it by the 
most speedy means in our power. The second is to prevent the putres- 
cent state that follows so rapidly after the febrile stage, or to oppose 
its progress when begun, and at the same time to support the strength 
of the patient. The first intention is best accomplished by bleeding 
and purgatives ; bleeding is best performed within the first twenty four 
hours from an attack, or at most within thirty-six. Some practitioners 
have pointed out the exact quantity of blood to be drawn, but as an 
implicit attention to that rule may subject us to error, we decline the 
insertion. In general, when the use of the lancet is indicated, one or 
more bleedings may be admitted, with a view to alleviate the violent 
pains of the head, eyes, &c. provided it be performed within the time 
prescribed. In order to moderate the violent determination to the 
head, the feet should be bathed in warm water, and an opening clyster 
administered immediately. As obstinate costiveness generally pi evails, 
and the stomach is seldom long capable to retain the common purga- 
tives, we ought to improve the time to advantage. It may bt here ob- 
served that if perspiration can be promoted soon after the attack, it 
may be a means to subdue the fever: with this view, if there be no in- 
clination to vomit, and the skin is dry and parched, the following may 
be administered to advantage, during the first twenty-four hours. Jake 
an imonial powder, and calomel, of each one scrupfe, syrup enough to 
make a mas», of which eight pills may be made. Four of these may be 
taken immediately, and two more repeated every second or third hour 
after, tt;i they either procure a due discharge, or free perspiration 
.Should however the first dose occasion a retching or vomiting, we 
should immediately desist and resort to the olher means hereafter laui 
down. If the prescription operates plentifully by sweat and stool, the 
patient will in ad probability recover, as by this means the fever is of- 
ten prevented from forming itself. Should tfee stomach not retain thr 
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foregoing, forty grains of jalap and twenty of calomel, or twenty of 
calomel with the like quantity of Crabs-eyes or magnesia, may be rub- 
bed together, and divided into ten powders ; one of these may be given 
every two hours, in a little cold tea, or they may be formed into ten 
pills, one of which to be taken at the same periods, and continued 
during the whole of the febrile stage, or until the gums are affected. 
When this fortunate circumstance takes place, the medicine must be 
suspended, and nourishment with a little wine given. 2. As bark in 
substance will rarely remain on the stomach, decoctions are to be pre- 
fcrred, and as in this stage it is necessary to exert every effort to re- 
sist a tendency to putrefaction, four table-spoonsful of the decoction of 
bark may be given every two hours. If the stomach should reject it, 
or whether it does or not, we ought not to neglect repeated clusters 
of it, acidulated with vinegar or lime-juice, at least every two hours, 
nor would it be amiss to rub the body with vinegar or lime-juice, as 
often as practicable. Some have recommended olive or sweet oil for 
this purpose also. Sometimes the strained juice of wood-sorrel given 
internally and by way of clyster, has been attended with good effects 
in restraining the pntrid tendency, and in one instance has been known 
to check the black vomit. Hops, being possessed of great antiseptic 
properties, an infusion of them may be taken in moderate draughts, at 
proper intervals. In case of vomiting, a blister applied to the epigas- 
tric region, particularly the pit of the stomach, is almost alone to be re- 
lied on. In this fever, an inflammation of the stomach and viscera are 
almost always present, and the tendency to putrescence is so great, at 
to exclude the remedies usually applied in other cases attended with 
vomiting. Here it is essentially and absolutely necessary to avoid all 
heating medicine. Wherefore, if the gums are not already affected, 
frictions of strong mercurial ointment, particularly over the hypoc hon- 
driac and epigastric regions, may be used ; and if by this means the 
gums can be affected, a cure may be looked for. 

From what has been said, we may collect, that the general plan of treat- 
ment for this Hydra disease, consists of such remedies, as tend to subdue 
the inflammatory diathesis already pointed out.— Bleeding warm ba- 
thing, and purgatives, appear to be the most approved, to which may 
be added blistering and the mercurial friction. Among the purgatives, 
calomel appears to claim the preference, and when timely and prudent- 
ly administered, seldom fails to prove successful. Hence we are again 
induced, earnestly to advise timely application to a Professional Cha- 
racter. 

We shall now conclude with some remarks on the treatment of 
convalescents. They should avoid every thing which may tend to 
bring on a relapse ; among these may be reckoned a too early expo- 
sure to improper exercise, food, and drink. They should eat but little 
at a time, and that little should be easy of digestion. Their exercise 
should be gentle, and introduction to the air gradual ; morning and 
night air should be avoided at all events. If wine bad been used in 
the tever, it must be now used more sparingly. Bark in substance or 
decoction, should be continued in moderate doses, until the debilitated 
sy invigorated, the digestive faculty repaired and strengthened, 

sand the patient returns to his usual mode of living. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE SMALL POX. 
THIS disease, which originally came from Arabia, is now become so 
general, that very few escape it at one time of life or another. It is a 
most contagious malady ; and has for many years proved the scourge of 
Europe. 

The small pox generally appears towards the spring. They are very 
frequent in summer, less so in autumn, and least of all in winter. Chil- 
dren are most liable to this disease ; and those whose food is unwhole- 
some, who want proper exercise, and abound with gross humours, run 
the greatest hazard from it. 

The disease is distinguished into the distinct and confluent kind; 
the latter of which is always attended with danger. There are like- 
wise other distinctions of the small-pox : as the crystalline, the bloody, 

iitc. 

CAUSES. — The small-pox is commonly caught by infection. — Since 
the disease was first brought into Europe, the infection has never been 
wholly extinguished, nor have any proper methods, as far as I know, 
been taken for that purpose ; so that now it has become in a manner 
constitutional. Children who have over-heated themselves by running, 
wrestling, &c. or adults after a debauch, are most apt to be seized with 
the smah-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease is so generally known, that a minute 
description of it is unnecessary. Children commonly look a little dull, 
seem listless and drowsy for a few days before the more violent symp- 
toms of the small-pox appear. They are likewise more inclined to 
drink than usual, have little appetite for solid food, complain of weari- 
ness, and, upon taking exercise, are apt to sweat. These are succeeded 
by slight fits of cold and heat in turns, which as the time of the erup- 
tion approaches, become more violent, and are accompanied with pains 
of the head and loins, vomiting, &c The pulse is quick, with a great 
heat of the skin, and restlessness. When the patient drops asleep, he 
wakes in a kind of horror, with a sudden start, which is a very common 
symptom of the approaching eruption; as are also convulsion-fits in 
•very young children. 

About the. third or fourth day from the time of sickening, the small- 
pox generally begin to appear ; sometimesindeed they appear sooner, 
but that is no favourable symptom. At first they very nearly resem- 
ble rlea-bites, and are soonest discovered on the face, arms, and breast. 

The most favourable symptoms are a slow eruption, and an abate- 
ment of the fever as soon as the pustules appear. In a mild distinct 
kind of small-pox, pustules seldom appear before the fourth day from 
the time of sickening, and they generally keep coming out gradually 
for several days after. Pustules which are distinct, with a florid red 
basis, and which fill with thick purulent matter, first of a whi.isb,and 
afterwards of a yellow ish colour, are the best. 

A livid brown colour of the pustules is an unfavourable symptom ; 
as also when they are small and flat, with black specks in the middle. 
Pustules which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A great num- 
ber of pox on the face is always attended with danger. It is likewise a 
very bad sign when they run into one another. 

It is a most unfavourable symptom when petechia;, or purple, brown, 
er black spots are interspersed among the pustules. These are signs of 
N 2 
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a putrid dissolution of the blood, and shew the danger to be very greal. 
Bloody stools or mine, with a swelled belly, are bad symptom*; as is 
Bteo a continual strangury. Pale urine anil a violent throbbing of the 
arteries of tlic neclv are signs of an approaching delirium, or of convul- 
sion-fits. When the face does not swell, or falls before the pox come to 
maturity, it is very unfavourable. If the face begins to fall about the 
eleventh or twelfth day, and at the same time the hands and feet begin to 
swell, the patient generally does well ; but when these do not succeed 
to each other, there is reason to apprehend danger. When the tongue 
is covered with a brown crust, it is an unfavourable symptom. Cold 
shivering fits coming on at the height of the disease are likewise unfa- 
vourable. Grinding of the teeth, when it pvoceeds from an affection of 
the nervous system, is a had sign j but sometimes it is occasioned by 
worms, or a disordered stomach. 

REGIMEN. — When the first symptoms of the smallpox appear, 
people are ready to be alarmed, and often fly to the use of medicine, 
to the great danger of the patient's life. I have known children, to 
appease the anxiety of their parents, bled, blistered, and purged, 
during the fever which preceded the eruption of the smallpox, to such 
a deirree that nature was not only disturbed in her operation, but ren- 
dered unable to support the pustules after they were out ; so that the 
patient, exhausted by mere evacuations, sunk under the disease. 

When convulsions appear, they give a dreadful alarm. Immediate- 
ly some nostrum is applied, as if this were a primary disease -, whereas 
it is only a symptom, and far from being an unfavourable one, of the 
approaching eruption. As the fits generally go off before the actual 
appearance of the small-pox, it is attributed to the medicine, which by 
this means acquires a reputation without any merit.* 

All that is, generally speaking, necessary during the eruptive fever, 
is to keep the patient coo! and easy, allowing him to drink freely of 
some weak diluting liquors ; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey. 
gruels, <5cc. He should not be confined to bed, but should sit upas 
much as he is able, and should have hif'Wt and legs frequently bathed 
in lukewarm water. His food ought to be very light ; and he should 
be as little disturbed with company as possible. 

Much mischief is done at this period by confining the patient too 
soon to his bed, and plying him with warm cordials or sudorific medi- 
cines. Every thing that heats and inflames the blood increases the 
fever, and pushes out the pustules prematurely. This has numberless 
ill effects. It not only increases the number of pustules, but likewise 
tends to make them run into one another ; and when they have been 
pushed out with too great a violence, they generally fall in before they 
come to maturity. 

The good women, as soon as they see the small-pox begin to appear, 
commonly ply their tender charge with eordiab, saffron, and marigold- 
teas, wine, punch, and even brandy itself. All these are given with a 
view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption from the heart. This, 
like most other popular mistakes, is the abuse of a very just observation, 
that when there is a moisture on the skin, thepox risebitter, and thepaiirnt 
is easier, thav when it continues dry aud parched. But that is no reason 
for forcing the patient into a sweat. Sweating never relieves unless 
where it comes spontaneously, or is the effect of drinking weak diluting 
liquors. 

* Convulsion fits are no doubt very alarming;, but their effects arc often salutary. They 
•eera to be one of the means made us« of by Nature for breakiog the force of a fever. I 
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Children are often so peevish, that they will not lie a-bed without a 
nurse constantly by them. Indulging them in this, we have reason to 
believe, has many bad effects both upon the nurse and child. — Even the 
natural heat of the nurse cannot fail to augment the fever of the child; 
but if she also pioves feverish, which is often the case, the danger must 
be increased.* 

Laying several children who have the smallpox in the same bed has 
many ill consequences. They ought if possible never to be in the same 
chamber, as the perspiration, the heat, the smell, &c. all tend to aug- 
ment the fever, and to heighten the disease. It is common among the 
poor to see two or three children lying in the same bed, with such a 
loail of pustules that even their skins stick together. One can hardly 
view a scene of this kind without being sickened by the sight. But how 
must the effluvia affect the poor patients, many of whom perish by this 
usage.t 

A very dirty custom prevails among the lower class of people, of al- 
lowing children in the smallpox to keep on the same linen during the 
whole period of that loathsome disease. This is done lest they should 
catch cold ; but it has many ill consequences. The linen becomes hard 
by the moisture which it absorbes, and frets the tender skin. It .ike- 
wist occasions a bad smell, which is very pernicious both to the patient 
and those about him ; besides, the filth and sordes which adhere to the 
linen, being absorbed, or taken up again into the body, greatly aug- 
ment the disease. 

A patient should not be suffered to be dirty in an internal disease, far 
less in the small-pox. Cutaneous disorders are often occasioned by 
nastiness alone, and are always increased by it. Were the patient's lin- 
en to be changed every day, it would greatly refresh him— Care indeed 
is to be taken that the linen be thoroughly dry. It ought likewise to 
be put on when the patient M most cool. 

So strong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, notwithstanding all 
that has been said against the hot regimen in the. small-pox, that num- 
bers still fall a sacrifice to that error. I have seen poor women trav- 
elling in the depth of winter, and carrying their children along with 
them in the small-pox. and have frequently observed others begging by 
the way-side with infants in their arms covered with the pustules; yet 
I could never learn that one of these children died by this sort of treat- 
ment. This is certainly a sufficient proof of the safety, at least, of ex- 
posing patients in the small-pox to the open air. There can be no rea- 
son however for exposing them to public view. It is now very corn- 
have al .vays observed the fever abated, and sometimes quite removed, after one or more 
convulsion-fits. This readily accounts tor convulsions being a favourable symptom in 
the fever which precedes the eruption of the small-pox, as every thing that mitigates 
this fever lessens the eruption. 

* I have known a nurse, who had the small-pox before, so infected by lying constant- 
ly a-h d with a child in :> had kind of small-pox, that she had not only a great number 
of pustules which broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant fever which 
terminated in a number of imposthumes or boils, and from which she narrowly escaped 
with her life. We mention Ibis to put others upon their guard against the danger of 
this virulent infection. 

t This observation is likewise applicable to hospitals, work-houses, Sec. where num- 
bers of children happen to have the small-pox at the same time. I have seen above for- 
ty children cooped up in one apartment all tin while they had thii disease, without any 
of them being admitted to breathe the fresh air. No one can be at a loss to see the im- 
propriety of such conduct. It ought to be a rule not only in hospitals for the small-pox, 
but likewise for other diseases, that no patient should be within sight or hear ng of 
another. This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. In most hospitals and in- 
firmaries, the sick, the dying, and the dead, are often to be seen in the same apart- 
ment. 
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mon in the environs of great towns to meet patients in the smallpox 
cm tlu public walks. This practice, however well it may suit the pui ■ 
poses of boasting inoculators, is dangerous to the citizens, and contrary 
to the laws of humanity and sound policy. 

The food in this disease ought to he very light, and of a cooling ua- 
ture, as panado, or bread bin ed with equal quantities of milk and water, 
good apples roasted or boiled with milk, and sweetened with a little 
sugar and such like. 

The drink may bo equal parts of milk and water, clear sweet whey, 
bai ley-water, or thin gruel, Ace. After the pox are. full, butter-milk, 
bein:; of an opening and cleansing nature, is a very proper drink. 

MEDICINE. — This disease is generally divided into four different 
periods, viz. the fever which precede- the eruption, the eruption it- 
self, the suppuration or maturation of the pustules, and the seconda- 
ry fever. 

It has already been observed, that little more is necessary during 
the primary fever than to keep the patient cool and quiet, allowing 
hire to drink diluting liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in warm 
water. Though this be generally the safest course that can be taken 
with infants, yet adults, of a strong constitution and plethoric habit, 
(sometimes require bleeding. When a full pulse, a dry skin, and other 
symptom of inflammation renders this operation necessary, it ought to 
be performed ; but, unless these symptoms are urgent, it is safer to 
let it alone ; if the body is bound, emollient clysters may be thrown in. 

If there is a great nausea or inclination to vomit, weak camomile tea 
or lukewarm water may be drank, in order to cleanse the stomach. 
At the beginning of a fever, Nature generally attempts a discharge, 
either upwards or downwards, which it promoted by gentle means, 
would tend greatly to abate the violence of the disease. 

Though every method is to be taken during the primary fever, by a 
cool regimen, <!vc. to prevent too great an eruption yet after the 
pusiules have made their appearance, our business is to promote the 
suppuration, by diluting drink, light food, and if Nature seems to flag, 
by generous cordials. When a low creeping pulse, faintishness, and 
great loss of strength, render cordials necessary, we would recom- 
mend good wine, which may be made into negus, with an equal quan- 
tity of water, and sharpened with the. juice of orange, the jelly of cur- 
rants, or the like. Wine-whey sharpened as above, is likewise a proper 
drink in this case; great care however must be taken not to over-heat 
the patient by any of these things. This, instead of promoting, would 
retard the eruption. 

The rising of the small pox is often prevented by the violence of the 
fever; in this case the cool regimen is strictly to be observed. The 
patient's chamber must not only be kept cool, but he ought likewise 
frequently to be taken out of the. bed, and to be lightly covered with 
clothes while in it. 

Excessive restlessness often prevents the rising and filling of the 
small-pox- When this happens, gentle opiates are necessary. These 
however ought always to be administered with a sparing hand. To an 
infant, a tea-spoonful of the syrup of poppies may be given every five 
or six hours till it has the desired effect. An adult will require a table- 
spoonful in order to answer the same purpose. 

If the patient be troubled with a strangury, or suppression of urine 
which often happens in the small pox, he should be frequently taken 
ont of bed, and, if he be able, should walk across the room with his 
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feet bare. When he cannot do this, lie mav frequently set on his knees 
in bed, and should endeavour to pass his urine as often as he can. When 
these do not succeed, a tea-spoonful of the sweet spirits of nitre may be 
occaMonly mixed with his drink. Nothing more certainly relieves the 
patient, or is more beneficial in the small-pox, than a plentiful dis- 
charge of urine. 

If the month be foul, aud the tongue dry and chapped, it ought fre- 
quently to be washed, and the throat gargled with water aud honey, 
sharpened with a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the using of the small-pox, it frequently happens that the 
patient is eight or ten days without a stool. This not only tends to 
heat and inflame the blood, but the faeces, by lodging so long in the 
body, become acrid, and even putrid , from whence bad consequence* 
must ensue. It will therefore be proper, when the body is bound, to 
throw an emollient clyster every second or third day through the 
whole course of the disease. This will greatly cool and relieve the 
patient. 

When petechia?, or purple, black, or livid spots appear among the 
small-pox, the Peruvian bark must immediately be administered in 
as large doses as the patienc s stomach can bear. For a child, two 
drachms of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces of com- 
mon water, one ounce of simple cinnamon water, and two ounces of 
the syrup of orange or lemon. This may be sharpened with the spir- 
it* of vitriol, and a table-spoonful of it given every hour. If it be 
given to an adult in the same form, he may take at least three or four 
spoonsful every hour. This medicine ought not to be trifled with, but 
must be administered as frequently as the stomach can bear it ; in 
which ca v e it will often produce very happy effects. I have frequently 
Seen the petechia? disappear, and the small-pox, which had a very 
threatening aspect, rise and fill with laudable matter, by the use of 
the bark and acids. 

The patient's drink ought likewise in this case to be generous, as 
wine or strong negus acidulated with spirits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice 
of lemon, jelly of currants, or such like. His food must consist of ap- 
ples, roasted or boiled, preserved cherries, plums, and other fruits of 
an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only necessary when the petechia? or 
putrid symptoms appear, but likewise in the lymphatic or crystal ine 
small-p«x, where the matter is thin, and duly prepared. The Peruvi- 
an bark seems to possess a singular power of assisting Nature in pre- 
paring laudable pus; or what is called good matter; cousequently it 
must be beneficial both in this and other diseases, where the crisis de- 
pends on a suppuration. I have often observed where the smallpox 
were flat, and the matter contained in them quite clear and transpa- 
rent, and where at first they had the apearance of running into one 
another, that the Peruvian bark, acidulated as above, changed the 
colour and consistence of the matter, and produced the most happy 
effects. 

When the eruption subsides suddenly, or, as the good women terms 
it, when the small pox strike in, before they have arrived at maturity, 
the danger is very great. In this case blistering-plasters must be im- 
mediately applied to the wrists aud ancles, and the patient's spirits sup- 
ported with cordials. 

Sometimes bleeding has a surprising effect in raising the pustules after 
thev have subsided j but it requires skill to know when this is p per, 
or to what length thepatieut can bear it. Sharp cataplasms howev- 
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ex may be applied to the feet and hands, as they tend to promote tire 
swelling of these parts, and by that means to draw the humours towards 
ftie extremities. 

The most dangerous period of this disease is what we call the se» 
oondary fever. This generally comes on when the mi all-pox begin to 
blacken, or turn on the face ; and most of those who die of the small- 
pox are carried offby this fever. 

Nature generally attempts, at the tnrn of the small-pox, to relieve 
the patient by loose stools. Her endeavours this way are by no means 
to be counteracted, but promoted, and the patient at the same time 
supported by food and drink of a nourishing and cordial nature. 

If at the approach of the secondary fever, the pulse be very quick, 
bard, and strong, the heat intense, and the breathing laborious, with 
other symptoms of an inflammation of the breast, the patient must 
immediately be bled. The quantity of blood to be. let must be regulated 
by the patient's strength, age, and the urgency of the symptoms. 

But in the secondary fever, if the patient be Jaintish, the pustules 
become suddenly pale, and if there be great coldness of the extremities, 
blistering-plasters must be applied, and the patient must be supported 
with generous cordials. Wine and even spirits have sometimes been 
given in such cases with amazing success. 

As the secondary fe-.er is in great measure, if not wholly, owing to 
the absorption of the matter, it Mould seem highly consonant to rea- 
son, that the pustules, as soon as they come to maturity, should be open- 
ed. This is every day practi-ed is other phlegmons which tend to sup. 
puration ; and there seems to be no cause why it should be less proper 
here. On the contrary, we have reason to believe that by this the se- 
condary fever might always be lessened, and often wholly prevented. 

'He pustules should be opened when they begin to turn of a yellow 
colour. Very little art is necessary for this operation. They may 
either be opened with a lancet or a needle, and the matter absorbed by 
a little dry lint. As the pustules are generally first ripe on the face 
it will be proper to begin with opening these, and the others in couneai 
they become ripe. The pustules generally till again, a second or even 
a third time ; for which cause the operation must be repeated, or rather 
continued as long as there is any considerable appearance of matter in 
the pus titles. 

We have reason to believe that this operation, rational as it is, has 
been neglected from a piece of mistaken tend* mess in parents. They 
believe thaf it must give great pain to the poor child ; and therefore 
yvou'd rather see it die than have it thus tortured. This notion however 
is entirely without foundation. I have frequently opened the pustules 
when the patient did not see me, wi bout bis being in the least sensible of 
it ; butsnpposeit were attended with a little pain, that is nothing in 
comparison to the advantages which arise from it 

Opening the pustules not on ! y pn vents the resorption of the matter 
into the blood, hut likewise take: . ff the tension of the skin and by 
that means greatly relieves the patient. It likewise tends to pievut 
the pitting, which is a matter of no small importance. Acrid mattCf 
by lodging long in the pustules, cannot fail to corrode the tender sk.n ; 
by which many a handsome face becomes so deformed as hardly to bear 
a resemblance to the human figure*. 

» Though this operation can nt-ver do harm, yet it is on'y necessary when the patient 
has a great load of small-pox. or whin th matter which they contain is of wtliiu and 
acrid a nature, that there u reason toapprehiiid bad consequences 1'ror.n its being too 
quickly resorbed, ur taken up again into the mass of circulating humours. 
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It is generally necessary, after the small pox are gone off, to purge 
the patient. If however the body has been open through the whole 
course of the disease, or if butter-milk and other things of an opening 
nature have been drank freely after the height of the small pox, purging 
becomes less necessary ; but it ought never wholly to be neglected. 

For very young children, an infusion of seana and pmnes, with a 
little rhubarb, may be sweetened with coarse sugar, and given in small 
quantities till it operates. Those who are farther advanced must take 
medicines of a sharper natnre. For example, a child of five or six 
years of age may take eight or ten grams of fine rhubarb in powder 
over-night, and the same quantity of jalap in powder next morning. 
This may be wrought off with fresh broth or water-gruel, and may be 
repeated three or four times, five or six days intervening between each 
dose. For children further advanced, and adults, the dose must be in. 
creased in proportion to the age and constitution.* 

When imposthumes happen after the small-pox, which is not seldom 
the ca^e, they must be brought to suppuration as soon as possible, by 
means of ripening poultices ; and when they have been opened, or have 
broke of their own accord, the patient must be purged. The Peruvi- 
an bark and a milk diet will likewise be useful in this case. 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other symptoms of a 
consumption, succeed to the small-pox, the patient must be sent to a 
place where the air is good, and put upon a course of asses' milk, with 
such exercise as he can bear. For further directions in this case, see 
the article Consumptions. 

OF INOCULATION. 

Though no disease, after it is formed, baffles the power of medicine 
more effectually than the small-pox,yet more may be done before-hand 
to render this disease favourable than any one we know, as almost all 
the danger from it may be prevented by inoculation. This ralutary 
invention has been known in Europe above half a century ; but, like 
most other useful discoveries, it has till oi'late made but slow progress. 
It must however be acknowledged, to the honour of thiB country, that 
inoculation has met with a more favourable reception here, than among 
any of our neighbours. It is sti'l however far from being gen. ral, 
which we have reason to fear will be the case, as long as the practice 
Continues in the hands of the faculty. 

No discovery can be of general utility, while the practice of it is 
kept in the hands of a few. Had the inoculation of the small-pox be n 
introduced as a fashion, and not as a medical discovery, or bad it been 
practised by the same kind of operators here, as it is in those countries 
from whence we learned it, it had long ago been universal. The fears, 
the jealousies, the prejudices, and the opposite interests of the faculty, 
are, and ever will be, the most effectual obstacles to ihe progress of 
any salutary discovery. Hence it is that the practice of inoculation 
never became in any measure general, even in England, till taken up by 
men not bred to physic. These have not only rendered the practice 
more extensive, but likewise more safe, and by acting under less re- 
straint than the regular practitioners, have taught them that the pa- 
tient's greatest danger arose, not from the want of care, but from the 
excess of it. 

• I have of late ber« aeewtomed, after tiie »malI-pox. to giTeone. two, threp, four. 
Or five grains of calomel, according to the age of the patient, ov< vuiuht, <o work it off 
next morning with a suitable doie of jttejs Or voe jalap auU caSomtl, may be diavJ 
WSetljcV: and giren in the morui ng. 
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They know very little of the matter, who impute the success of 
modem iuoculators to any superior skill, cither in preparing the pa- 
tientorcoinmnnicatingthe disease. Some of them indeed, from a sordid 
desire ot* engrossing the whole praetice to theiustlves, pretend to have 
extraordinary secrets or nostrums for preparing persons for inoculation, 
which never fail of success. But this is only a pretence calculated to 
blind the ignorant and inattentive- Common sense and prudence alone 
are sufficient both in the choice of the subject and management of the 
operation. Whoever is possessed of these may perform this office for 
his children whenever he finds it convenient, provided they be in a 
good state of health. 

This sentiment is not the result of theory, but of observation. 
Though few physicians have had more opportunities of trying inocula- 
tion in all its different forms, so little appears to me to depend on those, 
generally reckoned important Circumstances, of preparing the body, 
communicating the infection by this or the other method, <Vc. that for 
several years past I have persuaded the parents or nurses to ciform 
the whole themselves, and have found that method followed with 
equal success, while it is free from any inconveniences that attei.d the 
other.* 

The small-pox may be communicated in a great variety of ways with 
nearly the same degree of safety and succe*s. In Turkey, from whence 
we learned the practice, the women communicate the disease to 
Children, by opening a bit of the skin with a needle, and putting into 
the wound a little matter taken from a ripe pustule. On the coast of 
Barbary they pass a thread wet with the matter through the skin be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger ; and in some of the states of Barbary, 
inoculation is performed by rubbing in the variolous matter between 
the thumb and fore-finger, or on other parts of the body. The practice 
of csmmunicating the small-pox, by rnbbinc the variolous matter upon 
the skin, has been long known m many parts of Asia and Etuopeas 
well as in Barbary, and has generally gone, by the name of buying the 
small-pox. 

The present method of inoculating in Britain is to make two or three 
slanting incisions in the arm, so superficial as not to piei ce quite through 
the skin, with a lancet wet with fresh matter taken from a ripe pustule ; 
afterwards the wounds are closed up, and left without any dressing. 
Some make use of a lancet covered with dry matter ; but this is le s 
certain, and ought never to be used unless where fresh matter cannot be 
obtained : when this is the case, the matter ought to be moistened by 
holding the lancet for some time in the steam of warm water, t 

'• A critical situation, too often to be met with, first put me upon trying thii method. 
A gentleman who had lost all his children except one son by the natural small-pox, was 
determined to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and desired I would 
persuade the mother and grandmother, &c of its propriety. But that was impossible. 
They were not to be persuaded, and either could not get th< betterof their tears, or were 
determined against conviction. It was always a point with me otto perform the opera- 
tion without the consent ot the parties concerned. 1 therefore advised the father, after 
giving his son a dose or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had the small-pox of a 
good kind, to open two or three of the pustules, taking up thematti r villi a little cotton, 
and as soon as lie came home to take his son apart, and give his arm a slight scratch 
with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and take no f.irUicr notice 
of it. Allthishe punctually performed s and at tht usual period the small-pox mails 
their appearance, which were of an exceeding good kind, and so mild as not to confine 
the boy an hour to his bed. None ofthe other relations knew but the disease had come 
in the natural way, till the boy was well. 

t Mr.Tronchin communicates this disease by a little bit of thread dipt in the ma'ler, 
which h'- covers with a small blistering-plaster. This method ma\ no doubt he used 
with advantage in those «asw where the patient is very much alarmed at the sight ol any 
cutting i»striin)«nt. 
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Indeed if fresh matter be applied long enough to the skin, there is 
eo occasion for any wound at all. Let a bit of thread, about half an 
inch long, wet with the matter, be immediately applied to the arm, mid- 
way between the shoulder and the elbow, and covered with a piece of 
the com (Don sticking plaster, and kept on for eight or ten days. This 
will mMom fail to communicate the disease. We mention this method, 
because many people are afraid of a wound; and doubtless the more 
easily the operation can be performed, it has the greater chance to be- 
come general. Some people imagine, that the discharge from a 
wound iewttai the eruption 5 but there is no great stress to be laid upon 
this notion ; besides, deep wounds often ulcerate, and become trouble- 
some. 

We do not find that inoculation is at ail considered aff a medical ope- 
ration in those countries from whence we learned it. In Turkey it is 
performed by the women, and in the East-Indies by the Brachmins or 
priests. In this country the custom is still in its infancy ; we make 
no doubt, however, but it will soon become so familiar, that parents 
will thmk no more of inoculating their children, than at present they do 
of giving them a purge. 

No set of men have it so much in their power to render the practice 
of inoculation general as the clergy, the greatest opposition to it, still 
arising from some scruple^of conscience, which they alone can remove. 
I would recommend it to them, not only to endeavour to remove the 
religious objections which weak minds may have to this salutary prac- 
t ( e, but to enjoin it as a duty, and to point out the danger Qf neglecting 
to make use of a mean which Providence has put into our power, for 
ftnving the lives of our offspring. Surely such parents as wilfully 
neglect the means of saving their children's lives, are as guilty as 
those who put them to death. I wish this matter were duly weighed. 
No one is more ready to make allowance for human weakness and 
religious prejudices ; yet I cannot help recommending it, in the warm- 
esl manner, to parents, to consider how great an injury they do their 
children, by neglecting to give them this disease in the early period of 
life. 

The numerous advantages arising from the inoculation of the small- 
pox have been pretty fully pointed out by the learned Dr. M'Kinzie, 
in his History of Health.* To those mentioned by the Doctor we shall 

* " Many and great,"' says this humane author, " are the dangers attending: the na- 
tural infection, from all which the inoculation is quite secure. The natural infection 
may invade weak or distempered bodies, by no means disposed for its kindly reception. 
It may attack them at a season of the year cither violently hot or intensely cold. It 
may be communicated from a sort of small-pox impregnated with the utmost virulence. 
It may lay hold upon people unexpectedly, when a dangerous sort is imprudent- 
ly imported into a maritime place. It may surprise us soon after excesses com- 
mitted in luxury, intemperance, or lewdness. It may likewise seize on the innocent 
after indispensable watching*, hard lalwur, or necessary journies. And is it a trivial 
advantage, that all these unhappy circumstances can be prevented by inoculation ? 
By inoculation numbers are saved from deformity as well as from death. In the na- 
tural small-pox, how often are the finest features, and the most beautiful complexions, 
i ihly disfigured ! whereas inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or scars, even 
where the number of pastilles, on the face has been very considerable, and the symp. 
toms by no means favourable. And many other grievous complaints that are fre- 
quently subsequent to the natural sort, seldom follow the artificial. Does not inocula- 
tion also prevent those inexpressible terrors that perpetually harass persons who never 
had this disease, insomuch that when the small-pox is epidemical, entire villages are de- 
populate, markets ruined, and the face of distress spread over the whole country? 
From this terror it arises, that justice is frequently postponed, or discouraged, at sessions 
or assizes where the small-pox rages. Witnesses and juries dare not appear ; and by 
Ktisun of the uecessaiy absence of some gentlemen, our honourable and useful judges 
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•only add, that such as have not had the small pox in the early period of 
lite, are not only rendered unhappy, but likewise in a great measure 
until for sustaining many of tlie most useful and important offices. 
Few people would chuse even to hire a servant who had not had the 
small-pox, far less to purchase a slave, who had the chance of dying of 
this disease. How couid a physician or a surgeon, who had never had 
the snall-pox himself, attend others under that malady ? How deplo- 
rable is the situation of females, who arrive at mature age without hav- 
ing had the smail- t )ox ! A woman with child seldom survives this 
disease : and if an infant happens to be seized with the small-pox upon 
the mother's breast, who has uot had the disease herself, the scene must 
lie distressing ! If she continue to suckle the child, it is at the peril of 
Ler own life ; and if sbe wean it, in all probability it will perish. How 
often is the affectionate mother forced to leave her house, and abandon 
lier children at the very time when her care is most necessary ? Yet, 
should parental affection get the better of her fears, the con.-equences 
•would often prove fal al. 1 have known the tender mother and her suck- 
ing infant laid in the same grave, both untimely victims to this dread- 
ful malady. But these are scenes too shocking even to mention. Let 
parents who run away with their children to avoid the small-pox, or who 
refuse to inoculate them in infancy, consider to what deplorable situa- 
tions they may be reduced by this mistaken tenderness ! 

As the small pox is now become an epidemical disease in most parts 
of the known world, no other choice remains but to render the malady 
as mild as possible. This is the only manner of extirpation now left in 
our power; and though it may seem paradoxical, the artificial method 
of communicating the disease, could it be rendered universal, would 
amount to nearly the same thing as rooting it out. It is a matter of 
small consequence, whether a disease be entirely extirpated, or render- 
ed so mild as neither to destroy life nor hurt the constitution ; but that 
this may be done by inoculation does not now adn M of a doubt. 
The numbers who die under inoculation hardly deserve to be named. 
In the natural way, one in four or five generally dies ; but by inocula- 
tion not one of a thou-and. Nay, some can boast of having inoculated 
ten thousand without the loss of a single patient. 

I have often wished to see some plan established for rendering this 
salutary praetiee universal; but am afraid I shall never be so happy. 
The difficulties indeed are many; yet the thing is by no means im- 
practicable. The aim is great : no :ess than saving the lives ot one- 
fourth part of mankind. What ought not to be attempted in order to 
accomplish so desirable an end ? 

The first step towards rendering the practice universal, must be to 
remove the religious prejudices against it. This, as already observed, 
can only be done by the clergy. They must not only recommend it as 
a duty toothers, but likewise practise it on their own children. Ex- 
ample will ever have more influence than precept. 

The next thing requisite is to pin it in the power of all. For this 
purpose we would recommend it to the Faculty to inoculate the clul- 



are not attended with tbat reverence and splendour due to their office and merit. Does 
ttotitioculation, in like manner, prevent our brave sailors from being s. iz.-d «iili mi 
distemper on ship-board, where they must quickly spread the ini.-ctiun among such oi 



dilution, in like manner, prevent our brave sailors from being siizcd with tin* 
jl> on ship-board, where they must quickly spread the infection among such ot 
the'e'rew who never had it before, and whert they have scarce any chance to esc*!*! 
b, ine half stifled with the closeness of their cabins, and but very indifferently nuntd 
Lastly with regard tothe soldiery', the miseries attending these poor cr attir s when 
atucred by the small-pox una march, are inconceivable, without attendaix 
ludo-inffs without any accommodation ; so Out one of three commonly perukes." 
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dren of the poor gratis. It 13 hard that so useful a part of mankind 
should, by their poverty, be excluded from such a benefit. 

Should this fail, it is surely in the power of any stae to render the 
practice general, at least as far as their dominion extends. We do not 
mean that it ought to be enforced by a law. The best way to promote 
it would be to employ a sufficient number of operators at the public 
expense to inoculate the children of the poor. This would only be 
necessary till the practice became general ; afterwards custom, the 
strongest of all laws, would oblige every iud vidnal to inoculate his 
children to prevent reflections. 

It may be objected to this scheme, that the poor would refuse to em- 
ploy the inoculators ; this difficulty is easily removed. A small pre- 
mium to enable mothers to a tend their children while under the dis- 
ease, would be a sufficient inducement ; besides, the success attending 
the operation would soon banish all objections to it. Even considera- 
tions of profit would induce the poor to embrace this plan. They often 
bring up their children to the age often or twelve, and when they 
come to be useful, they are snatched away by this malady, to the great 
loss of their parents, and detriment of the public. 

The British legislature has of late years shewn great attention to 
the preservation of infant-lives, by supporting the foundling hospital, 
&c. Bat wc will venture to say, if one tenth-part of the sums laid out in 
supporting that institution, had been bestowed towards promoting the 
practice of inoculation of the small-pox among the poor, that no!- only 
more useful lives had been saved, but the practice, ere now, rendered 
quite universal in this island. It is not to be imagined what effect ex- 
ample and a little money will have upon the poor; yet, if left to 
themselves, they would go on for ever in the old way without thinking 
of any improvement. We only mean this as a hint to the humane ami 
public-spirited. Should such a scheme be approved, a proper plan 
might easily be laid down for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, and often, by 
the selfish views and misconduct of thof-'c entrusted with the execution 
of them, fail of answering the nqple purpose for which they were de- 
signed ; we shall therefore point out some other method by which the 
benefits of inoculation may be extended to die poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become more numerous. 
We would therefore have every parish in Britain to allow one of them 
a small annual salary for inoculating all the children of the parish at a 
proper age. This might be done at a very trifling expense, and it 
would enable every one to enjoy the benefit of this yalutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progress ef inoculation. 
The one is a wish to put the evil day as far off as possible. This is a 
principle in our nature ; and as inoculation seems rather to be antici- 
pating a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are so averse to it. But. 
this objection is sufficiently answered by the success. Who in his 
senses would not prefer a lesser evil to-day to a greater to-morrow, pro- 
vided they were equally certain? 

The other obstacle is the fear of reflections. This has a very great 
weight with the bulk of mankind. Should the child die, they think the 
world would blame them. This they cannot bear. Here lies the dif- 
ficulty; and, till that be removed, inoculation will make but small 
progress. Nothing however can remove it but custom. Make the 
practice fashionable, and all objections will soon vanish. It is fashion 
alone that has led the multitude since the beginning of the world, and 
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will lead them to the end. We must therefore call upon, the more en, 
lightened part ot mankind to set a pattern to the rest. Their exam- 
ple, though it may tor some time meet with opposition, will at length 
prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from the expense with 
which it may be attended: this is easily obviated. We do not mean 
that every parish ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimsdale as inocula- 
tors. These have by their success already recommended themselves to 
crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach; but have not others 
an equal chance to succeed? They certainly have. Let them make the 
same trial, and the difficulties will soon vanish. There is not a parish, 
and hardly a village in Britain, destitute of some who can bleed. But 
this is a far more difficult operation, and requires both more skill and 
dexterity than inoculation. 

The persons to whom we would chiefly recommend the perform- 
ance of this operation are the clergy. Most of them know something 
of medicine. Almost all of them bleed, and can order a pmge, which 
are all the qualifications necessary for the practice of inoculation. The 
priests among the less enlightened Indians perform this office, and 
why should a Christian teacher think himself above it? Surely the 
bodies of men, as well as their souls, merit a part of the pastor's care; 
at least the greatest Teacher who ever appeared among men, seems to 
have thought so. 

Should all other methods fail, we would recommend it to parents to 
perform the operation themselves. Let them take any method of com. 
mtmicating the disease they please; provided the subjects be healthy, 
find of a proper age, they will seldom fail to succeed to their wish. I 
have known many instances even of mothers performing the operation, 
and never so much as heard of one bad consequence. A planter in one 
of the West India islands is said to have inoculated, with his own 
hand, in one year, three hundred of his slaves, who, notwithstanding 
the warmth of tbe climate, and other unfavourable circumstances, all 
did well. Common mechanics have often, to my knowledge, per- 
formed the operation with as good success as physicians. We do not 
however mean to discourage those who have it m their power, from 
employing people of skill to inoculate their children, and attend then* 
while under the disease ; but only to shew, that where such cannot be 
had, the operation ought not upon that account to be neglected. 

Instead of multiplying arguments to recommend this practice, I shall 
jnst beg leave to mention the- method which I took with my own ton, 
then an only child. After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered the 
nurae to take a bit of thread which had been previously wet with Iresli 
matter from a pock, and to lay it upon his arm, covering it with a 
piece of sticking-plaster. This remained on six or seven days, till it 
was rubbed off by accident. At the usual time the smallpox made 
their appearance, and were exceedingly favourable. Surely this, which 
is all that is generally necessary, may be done without any skill in 
medicine. ' 

We have been the more full on this subject because the benefits ot 
inoculation cannot be extended to society by any other means than 
making the practice general. While it is confined to a few, it must 
prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the contagion is spread, 
and is communicated to many who might otherwise never have had 
* lie disease. Accordingly it is found that nearly the same number 
y'e of the small-pox now as before inoculation was introduced ;and this 
important discovery, by which alone more lives might be saved than by 
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all the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great measure lost by its 
benefits not being extended to the whole community/* 

The spring and autumn have been usually reckoned the most proper 
seasons for inoculation, on account of the weather being then most 
temperate; but it ought to be considered that these are generally the 
most unhealthy seasons of the whole year. Undoubtedly the best pre- 
paration lor the disease is a previous good state of health. I have al- 
ways observed that children in particular arc more sickly towards the 
end of spring and autumn, than at any other time of the year. On this 
account, as well as for the advantage of cool air, I would propose 
winter as the most proper season for inoculation ; though on every 
other consideration, the spring would seem to be preferable. 

The most proper age for inoculation is between three and five. 
Many approve of inoculation on the breast, and where no circumstances 
forbid this practice, I have no objection to it. Children, however, are. 
more liable to convuhions at this time than afterwards; besides, the 
anxiety of the mother or nurse, should the child be in danger, would 
not fail to heighten it by spoiling the milk. 

Children who have constitutional diseases, must nevertheless be in- 
oculated. It will often mend the habit of body ; but ought to be per- 
formed at a time when they are most healthy. Accidental diseases 
should always be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought necessary to regulate the diet for some time 
before the disease be communicated. In children, however, great 
alteration in diet is seldom necessary, their food being commonly of 
the most simple and wholesome kind, as milk, water-pap, weak broths, 
bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 

Bat children who have been accustomed to a richer diet, who are of 
a gross habit, or abound with bad humours, ought to be put upon a spate 
diet before they are inoculated. Their food should be of a light cooling 
nature, and their drink whey, butter-milk, and such like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal preparation but two or 
three mild purges, which ought to be suited to the age and strength 
of the patient. The success of inoculators does not depend on the. 
preparation of their patients, but on their management of (hem while 
under the disease. Their constant care is to keep them cool, and 
their bodies gentiy open, by which means the fever is kept low, and 
the eruption greatly lessened. The danger is seldom great when 
the pustules are few ; and their number i* generally in proportion to 
the fever which precedes and attends the eruption. Hence the chief 
secret of inoculation consists in regulating the. eruptive fever, which 
generally may be kept sufficiently low by the methods mentioned 
above. 

The regimen during the disease is in all respects the same as under 
the natural small pox. The patient must be kept cool, his diet should 
be light, and his drink weak and diluting, &c. Should any bad symp- 
toms appear, which is seldom the case, they must be treated in the same 
way as directed in the natural small-pox. Purging is not less necessa- 
ry after the smallpox by inoculation than in the natural way, and ought 
by no means to be neglected. 

• By a well-bid plan for extending inoculation, more lives might be saved at a small 
txpens.-. than are at present preserved by all the hospitals in England, which cost 
tke. public such an amazing sum. 

O 2 
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CHAPTER XXV.§ 

OF THE COW-POX, AND ITS INOCULATION. 

IN th« preceding Chapter, the method of inoculating for the small-pox 
has been retained, as having hitherto been successfully practised dur- 
ing a number of years ; but, by a fortunate discovery it is now found, 
that the infection may be introduced in a manner equally successful, 
and the disease rendered still less considerable than by the former kind 
of inoculation. This is done by inoculating with matter either taken 
from a cow affected with the disease, or from some person who had re. 
ceived the infection originally derived from that animal. It may be 
proper here to give a general account of the manner in which so surpri- 
sing a discovery has been made. 

In several parts of England, where cows are kept for the purposes of 
the dairy, a peculiar eruptive disease has been occasionally observed 
among the herd, and which affects in particular the udders and teati 
of those animals. It has, therefore, pretty generally obtained the name 
of the Cow-pox, (vaccinia, or vacciola.) 

Till within these last two years, the knowledge of this distemper has 
been chiefly confined to the people employed in the dairies, and to far- 
riersand cow-doctors in tbe neighbourhood ; but, by the latter, it ap- 
pears to have been observed with particular accuracy, and they have 
even employed means for its removal. 

It farther appears, that wherever the existence of this disease was* 
known, the fact was likewise ascertained, that the disorder is commu- 
nicated by the touch to the milkers who handle the teats of the dis- 
eased cows, and from them again is often spread through a numerous 
herd: that, when affecting (he human species, it is not merely con- 
fined to the local disease of the hands and arms, but also occasions 
a general indisposition, often severe, but never fatal, which runs a 
regular course ; and that the person who has once undergone the 
disease so communicated is ever after secure against the infection of 
the small-pox, either in the natural way by contagion, or by inocu- 
lation. 

AH these circumstances, however, though known, as we are told, 
from time immemorial in certain parts of the kingdom, still remained 
in obscurity till within these three years, when Dr. Jcnner, of Berkley, 
in Gloucestershire, conceived the important idea of employing the cow- 
pox to annihilate the small-pox, aad published several interesting par- 
ticulars concerning this disease, which works have now made it known 
to the public in general. 

It appears, from observations made by those who are most conver- 
sant with cows, that several causes may produce sores upon the udder 
and teats of this animal, especially such as excite any irritation in those 
parts, during the season when the cows abound most in milk. The 
stinging of flies-, or rough handling while milking, and other such exter- 
nal irritations, will often occasion small white blisters on the parts ; 
which, however, never extend more than skin-deep, and are generally 
easy of cure. 

Another, and more serious disorder in those parts, is said to be some- 
times produced by suffering a cow, while in full milking, to remain for 
a day -or two unmilked ; in order to distend the udder when naturally 
small. This, it appears, is a common artifice practised at fairs and cat- 
tle-markets, with the view of increasing the price of the cow, a larg« 
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adder being reckoned an important circumstance in the value of that 
animal. By this cruel and unwarrantable artifice, the vessels that sup- 
ply the udder are kept for an unusual length of time in a state of great 
distension, which terminates frequently in a violent inflammation of 
those parts, succeeded by large eruptions upon the teats and udder that 
sometimes leave deep and troublesome sores. The matter discharged 
from these ulcers will communicate a disorder, like the other, into the 
hands of the milkers, when the skin is broken in any part ; and often 
produces foul and extensive ulcers, which sometimes occasion pustules 
ou the arms and shoulders, and prove tedious and difficult of cure. 

The genuine cow-pox, however, is a distinct disease from those 
which have been just mentioned. It generally makes its appearance 
in the spring, and shews itself in irregular pustules on the teats or nip- 
ples of the udder. They are at first of a palish blue, or rather a livid 
colour, and contain a thin, watery, and sharp fluid. The turrounding 
parts are inflamed and hardened. These pustules, it seems are very 
apt to degenerate into deep corroding ulcers, which, as the cow-doc- 
tors term it, eat into the flesh, and constantly discharge a matter, which 
commonly increase in thickness, and hardens at last into a scab. Now 
and then the cow becomes evidently indisposed, looses herappetite, and 
gives less milk than usual ; but it often happens, that the disorder, 
though severe, is entirely local. 

It appears that the cow-pox never proves fatal to cows, nor is it in- 
fectious in the usual manner of contagious distempers, but can only be 
communicated to them or to the human species by actually touching 
the matter which proceeds from the sores. Hence, the cows which 
are not in milk escape the disease entirely, though constantly in the 
same field with those that are highly infected ; and it seems to be only 
from the circumstance of the milker handling the teats of the sound 
cows, after touching the diseased, that the cow-pox ever spreads 
among the herd. 

We are informed that the cow-pox is familiar to the inhabitants of the 
hundred of Berkley in Gloucestershire. It has likewise been discov- 
ered in various parts of the counties of Wilts, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Devon, and Hants; in a few places of Suffolk and Norfolk, where it is 
sometimes called the jmpjiox ; and in Leicestershire and Staffordshire. 
Nor is it (infrequent in the very large milk-farms contiguous to the me- 
tropolis on the Middlesex side. It is here observed generally to at- 
tack first some cow newly introduced to the herd, and is supposed to 
originate in a sudden change from a poor to a very rich and partly un- 
natural diet which it is the practice to use, in order to bring the yield 
of milk to its highest point. 

According to Dr. Jenner, the origin of the cow-po#is ascribed to a 
derivation from the horse. The horse is well known to be subject to 
an inflammation and swelling in the heel, called the grease, from which 
is discharged a very sharp matter, capable of producing irritation and 
ulcers in any other animal to the surface of which it is applied. It is 
supposed that this matter is conveyed to the cow by the men-servants 
of the farm, who, in several of the dairy counties, assist in milking. 
One of these, having dressed the horse, goes immediately to his occu- 
pation of milking; and having upon his hand some particles of the dis- 
charge from the grease, he, of course, applies it to the udder of the cow, 
where, if the animal be in a state for receiving the infection, it produ- 
ces that specific change in those parts which gives rise to the disease of 
the cow-pox. 
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The origin here ascribed to this disorder is principally founded oji 
the circumstance, that wherever the cow-pox appears, ( lie grease is gen- 
erally found to have preceded it ; and the opinion of the propagation of 
'the disease from the horse to the cow is likewise current in some or" 
the dairy counties where the disease is known. But this opinion re- 
quires to be ascertained by further observations. 

This conjecture, respecting the origin of the cow-pox, was no sooner 
started by Dr. Jenuer, than attempts were made r< peatcdly, but with, 
out success, to introduce the disease in the nipple of the cow by di- 
rect inoculation of the recent matter of the grease from the horse's heel. 
The consequence of this experiment, when it took any effect, was a 
slight inflammation, and the production of a small pustule or pimple, 
but which disappeared in a few days, without exciting the specific di- 
sease of the pox. But the failure of these experiments by no means 
overthrows the opinion for the ascertainment of which they were made ; 
since it is admitted that a certain predisposition in the constitution of 
the cow to receive the disease is also requisite tor its production. 

It is remarked, that the matter discharged from the sores in the 
horse's heel is likewise found to occasion, at times, very troublesome 
ulcers on the hands of the men that dress them, attended with a very 
considerable, degree of indisposition ; both of which appear to be full as 
severe as in the genuine cow-pox, and in many points to resemble this 
latter disorder. But the person who has been infected by the horse 
is not rendered thereby entirely secure from afterwards receiving the 
smallpox. 

The pustular sores on the udder and teats of the cow, that constitute 
the genuine cow-pox, whatever be the. way in which they are produ- 
ced, are round by experience to possess the power of infecting the hu- 
man species, when any part of the body, where the skin is broken, or 
naturally thin, comes into actual contact with the matter which they 
discharge. Hence it is, that with the milkers, the bauds are the parts 
that acquire this disorder accidentally, and it there exhibits the follow- 
ing appearances: Inflamed spots begin to appear on the hands, wrists, 
and especially the joints and tips of the fingers; and these spots at first 
resemble the small blisters of « burn, but quickly proceed to suppu- 
ration. The pustule is quite circular, depressed in the middle, and of 
a blueish colour, and is surrounded with a considerable redness The 
blue colour which the pustule almost invariably assumes, when the dis- 
order is communicated directly from the cow, is one of the most char- 
acteristic marks by which the cow-pox may be distinguished from oth- 
er diseases which the milkers are likewise liable to receive from the 
cow. The matter of the pustule is at first thin and colourless; but, 
as the disorder advances, it becomes yellower and more purulent, la 
a few days from the first eruption, a tenderness and swelling of the 
glands in the arm-pit come on, and soon after the whole constitution 
becomes disordered, the pulse is increased in quickness, shivering suc- 
ceeds, with a sense of weariness, and pains about the loins, vomiting, 
head-aeh, and sometimes a slight degree of delirium. 

These symptoms continue with more or less violence from one day 
to three or four, and, when they abate, they leave sores about the 
hands, which heal very slowly ; resembling, in this respect, the ulcers 
on the nipple of the cow, from which they derive their origin. 

It is to be observed, that the cow-pox eruption, though very severe 
on the hands, and occasioning much general illness, never produces a 
crop of pustules over distant parts of the body, arising spontaneous! v, 
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as n the small-pox. It often happen?, however, that pustules are 
formed in various parts which accidentally come in contact with the 
.1 hands, as on the nostrils, lips, and other parts of the face where 
the skin is thin ; or sometimes on the forehead, when the milker leans 
with that part upon the udder of an infected cow. From this account 
it appears* that the cow-pox as it affects the milkers, or what may be 
termed the casual cow-pox in the human species, is often a severe dis- 
order, sometimes confining the patient to his bed during the period of 
fever, and generally leaving troublesome sores, but it has never been 
known to prove fatal ; nor are these sores, if properly attended to, fol- 
lowed with any lusting injury of the affected parts, though they some- 
times leave scars for life. 

In consequence of the close investigation which this disorder has late- 
ly undergone, the following facts may be considered as fully ascertained 
by the fairest experiments and most accurate observations : 

First. — The cow-pox, in its natural state, or when propagated imme- 
diately from an infected cow, to the hands of the milkers, is capable of 
affecting the human species from one to another repeatedly to an indefi- 
nite number of times; but after the first attack, it is generally much, 
milder in its symptoms, and in particular it is much less liable to pro-, 
duce the fever and general indisposition which always attend the first 
infection. There are instances, however, where the second and even 
third attack have been as severe in every respect as the first ; but these 
are ve.ry rare. 

Secondly. — The small-pox in a considerable degree secures a person 
from the infection of the cow-pox ; and in this respect appears to act 
in a manner very similar to a previous attack of the latter disease ; that 
is, to confine its operation to the forming of local pustules, but unatten- 
ded with general fever. Hence it is, that where all the servants of the 
dairy take the infection from the cows, those of them who have previ- 
ously undergone the small-pox are often the only persons among them 
able to go through the usual work. 

Thirdly. — The cow-pox, in its genuine state, when it has been accom- 
panied with general fever, aud has run its regular course, ever after 
preserves the person who has been infected with it from receiving the 
infection of the small-pox. This assertion is, however, to be takeu 
with exactly the same limitations as that of re infection with the small- 
pox preventing a second attack of the same disease. No previous in- 
fection will entirely counteract the local effect on the arm, produced by 
the insertion of variolous matter in common inoculation : this may in 
a few cases go so far as to induce a degree of general fever, slight in- 
deed, but perhaps equal to that of the mildest indisposition caused by a 
first infection with this disorder. By the inoculation of either elisease, 
however, the smali pox is equally and completely disarmed of its viru- 
lence against any subsequent attack, which is the circumstance that so 
much distinguishes and so strongly recommends this operation. 

Fourthly.— A comparison of the two diseases in respect of the mild- 
ness of their symptoms, and the hazard to life which they may occasion, 
will show a very great advantage in favour of the cow-pox. Compared 
with the natural smallpox, the natural or casual cow-pox is both milder 
and infinitely more safe ; no instance having ever been known of a fatal 
event in the cow-pox, so far as it affects the people employed in the 
dairies. When both diseases are introduced by artificial inoculation, 
they are each rendered much less severe ; and here too the superiority 
•f the cow-pox as a saicr aud milder disease is extremely evident. 
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Fifthly. — The cow-pox, even in its most virulent state, is not com- 
municable by the air, nor by any other of the ordinary means of con- 
tagion, but can only be propagated, by the actual contact of matter of 
a pustule from the cow-pox with some part of the body of the person 
who receives it. It is not yet ascertained, whether in all cases an in- 
ser ion of specific infections matter under the skin be necessary ; but 
in its most active state, as it is when formed in the cow's udder, the 
skin which covers the lips and nostrils readily receives the infection 
without being broken. In this respect the contagion of the cow-pox 
seems to equal that of the small pox in activity ; but the striking ditfer- 
ence between the two diseases m the cow pox not being communicated 
by the air, &c. is a circumstance fully and satisfactorily ascertained. 
In the dairy-farms, infected servants sleep with the uninfected : infants 
at the breast have remained with their mothers whilst only one of the 
two have had the disorder upon them and in no instance has the. disease 
of one been communicated by contagion to the other. It is this circum- 
stance which gives the cow-pox its decided superiority ; since, by 
adopting this disease instead of the small-pox, all the dread and all 
the mischief occasioned by the contagion of the latter are entirely 
removed. 

The inoculated cow-pox appears to have almost as great a superi- 
ority in point of mildness and security over the ordinary inoculation of 
the smallpox, as this has over the natural small-pox ; so that the same 
precautions which would be highly requisite in communicating the lat- 
ter becomes less so where the disorder is to be introduced by inocula- 
tion; a>id stiil less where the cow-pox is substituted in the room of 
the other. 

With regard to the method of performing Inoculation in the Cow-pox, 
Dr. Woodville, whose industry, judgment, and accuracy, appear to 
great advantage in his observations on this subject, advises " that the 
lancet should be held nearly at a right angle with the skin, in order that 
the infectious fluid may gravitate to the point of the instrument, which, 
in this direction, should be made to scratch the cuticle repeatedly, until 
it reach the true skin and become tinged with blood." 

The act of inoculation having been performed, the first proof of its 
success is a small inflamed spot at the part where the puncture has beeu 
made, which is very distinguishable about the third day. This continues 
to increase in size, becomes hard, and a small circular tumour is formed, 
rising a little above the skin. About the sixth day the centre of the 
tumour shows a discoloured speck, owing to the formation of a small 
quantity of fluid; and this continues to increase, and the pustule or pim- 
ple to fill, till about the tenth day. 

After the eighth day, when the pustule is fully formed, the effects on 
the constitution begin to show themselves; the general indisposition 
being commonly preceded by pain at the pustule and in the arm pit, 
followed by head-ach, some shivering, loss of appetite, pain in the limbs, 
and a feverish increase of the pulse. These continue, with more or less 
violence, for one or two days, and always abate of their ovui accord, 
without leaving any unpleasant consequence behind then?. 

During, or a little after, the general indisposition, the pustule in the 
arm, which had been advancing in a regular manner, becomes sur- 
rounded with a broad circular inflamed margin, and this is a sign that 
the body in general is affected. After this period, the fluid in the 
pustule gradually dries up, the surrounding redness becomes fainter, 
and in a day or two vanishes imperceptibly; whilst the pustule no 
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longer increases in extent, bat on its surface a hard thick scab of a 
brown colour is formed, which, if not pulled off, remains for nearly a 
fortnight ; till at length it falls off, leaving the skin beneath perfectly 
sound and uninjured. •_ . "• 

It is a circumstance of great importance in favour of this method ot 
inoculation, that though some attention in choosing the matter for in- 
ocilation, and performing this slight operation in such a manner as to 
insure success, be requisite, very little medical treatment is necessary in 
order to conduct the patient through it with perfect safety. In most 
cases it is attended with so little fever as scarcely to be detected by an 
attentive observer. 

To conclude this account of the cow-pox with a repetition of the 
circumstances which gives it a decided superiority over the small-pox, 
Dr. Woodville affirms (and his authority is unquestionable) that of all 
the patients whom he inoculated with the variolous matter, after they 
had passed through the cow-pox, amounting to upwards of four hun- 
dred, not one was affected with the small pox, though purposely and 
repeatedly exposed to the infection of the disease ; and what is not less 
extraordinary, nearly a fourth part of this number were so slightly af- 
fected with the cow-pox, that it neither produced any perceptible indis- 
position, nor pustules. 

From the beginning of the world, the cow has, in all countries, been 
esteemed a valuable animal Besides cultivating the ground, winch 
her species performs, she Mipplies us with an aliment of her own pre- 
paring, the most wholesome a- well as nourishing in nature ; but never 
before was it known, except, as appears, in some particular districts 
in England, that, even from a disease to which she is liable, she can 
likewise be farther useful, in preserving us from one of the most fatal 
calamities that evei infested human kind. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

OF THE MEASLES. 
THE measles appeared in Europe about the same time with the small- 
pox, and have a great affinity to that disease. They both came from 
the ame quarter of the world, are both infectious, and seldom attack 
the same person more than once. The measles are most common in 
the spring season, and generally di.-appear in summer. The disease 
itself, when properly managed, seldom proves fatal; but it consequences 
are often very troublesome. 

CAUSE.— This disease, like the small-pox, proceeds from infection, 
and is more or less dangerous according to the constitution of the pa- 
tient, the season of the year, the climate, a:c. 

SYMPTOMS —The measles, like other fevers, are preceded by al- 
ternate fits of beat and cold, with sickness and loss of appetite. The 
tongue is white, but generally moist. There is a sliorl cough, heavi- 
ness of the head and eyes, drowsiness, and a running a the nose. 
Sometimes indeed the cough does not come before the eruption lias 
appeared. There is an inflammation and heat m the eyes, accom- 
panied with a derluxion of sharp rfa urn, an- great acute.iess ot sen- 
sation, so that they cannot bear the light without pain. The eye-luls 
frequently swell so as to occasion blindness. Ti;e patient generally 
complains of his throat , and a vomiting or looseness often precedes 
the eruption. The stools in children are rommonly greenish', they 
complain of an itching of the skin, and are remarkably peevish. Bleed- 
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ing at the nose is common, both before and in the progress of the 
disease. 

About the fourth day, small spots resembling flea-bites, appear, first 
upon the face, then upon the breas^ and afterwards on the extremi- 
ties: these may be distinguished from the small-pox by their scarcely 
rising above the skin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of breathing, 
instead of being removed by the eruption as in the small-pox, are 
rather increased ; but the vomiting generally ceases. 

And the sixth or seventh day from the time of sickening, the mea- 
sles begin to turn-pale on,the face, and afterwards upon the body; so 
that by the niuth day they entirely disappear. The fever, however, 
and difficulty of breathing, often continue and especially if the patient 
has been kept upon too hot a regimen. Petechia?, or purple spots, may 
likewise be occasioned by this error. 

A violent looseness sometimes succeeds the measles, in which case 
the. -patient's life is in imminent danger. 

"ncli as die of the measles, generally expire about the ninth day from 
the invasion, and are commonly carried off by a peripueuinony, or in- 
flammation of the liings. 

The most favourable symptoms are a moderate looseness, a moist 
skin, and a plentiful discharge of urine. 

When the eruption suddenly falls in, and the patient is seized with 
a delirium, he is in the greatest danger. If the measles turn too soon 
of a pale colour, it is an unfavourable symptom, as are also great weak- 
ness, vomiting, restlessness, and difficulty of swallowing. Purple or 
black spots appearing among the measles are very unfavourable. When 
a continual cough, with hoarseness, succeeds the disease, there is reason 
to suspect an approaching consumption of the lungs. 

Our business in this disease is to assist nature, by proper cordials, 
in throwing out the eruption, if her efforts be too languid ; but when 
they are too violent they must be restrained by evacuations, and cool 
diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewise to endeavour to appease the 
most urgent symptoms, as the cough, restlessness, and difficulty of 
breathing. 

REGIMEN. — The cool regimen is necessary here as well as in the 
small-pox. The food too must be light, and the drink diluting. Acids, 
however, do not answer so well in the measles as in the small-pox, as 
they tend to exasperate the cough. Small beer likewise, though a good 
drink in the small-pox, is here improper. The most suitable liquors are 
decoctions of liquorice with marsh-mallow roots and sarsapavilla, in- 
fusions of linseed, or of the flowers of elder, balm tea, clarified whey, 
barley-water, and such like. These, if the patient is costive, may be 
sweetened with honey ; or, ifthat should disagree with the stomach, a 
little manna may occasionally be added to them. 

MEDICINE. — The measles being an inflammatory disease, withont 
any critical discharge of matter, as in the small-pox, bleeding is com- 
monly necessary, especially when the fever runs high, with difficulty 
of breathing, and great oppression of the breast. But if the disease be 
of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted.* 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, both tends 
to abate the violence of the fever, and to promote the eruption. 

The patient is oflen greatly relieved by vomiting. When there is a 

• I do not know any disease wherein bleeding is more necessary than in the mea- 
sles, especially whe* the lever runs high : in this «ase 1 bare always found it relieva 
«be patient. 
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tendency this way, it ought to be promoted by drinking luke-vrarw 
■water, or weak camomile tea. 

When the cough is veiy troublesome, with dryness of the throat, 
and difficulty of breathing, the patient may hold his head over the 
steam of warm water, and draw the steam into his lungs. 

He may likewise lick a little spermaceti and sugar candy pounded 
together ; or take now and then a spoonful of the oil of sweet al- 
monds, with sugar candy dissolved in it. These will soften the throat, 
and relieve the tickling cough. 

If at the turn of the disease the fever assumes new vigour, and there 
appears great danger of suffocation, the patient must be bled accord- 
ing to his strength, and blistering plasters applied, wtth a view to pre- 
vent the load from being thrown on the lungs, where if an inflammation 
should fix itself, the patient's life will be in imminent danger. 

In case the measles should suddenly disappear, it will be necessary 
to pursue the same method which we have recommended when the 
small-pox recede. The patient must be supported with wine and cor- 
dials Blistering plasters must beapplied to the legs and arms, and the 
body rubbed all over with warm flannels. Warm poultices may like- 
wise be applied to the feet and palms of the hands. 

When purple or black spots appear, the patient's drink should be 
sharpened with spirits of vitriol ; and if the putrid symptoms increase, 
the Peruvian bark must be administered in the same manner as directed 
in the small-pox. 

Opiates are sometimes necessary, but should never be given except 
in cases of extreme restlessness, a violent looseness, or when the 
cough is very troublesome. For children, the syrup of poppies is suf- 
ficient. A tea-spoonful ortwo may be occasionally given according to 
the patient's age, or the violence of the symptoms. 

After thu measles are gone off, the patient ought to be purged. 
This may be conducted in the same manner as directed in the small- 
pox. 

If a violent looseness succeeds the measles, it may be checked by 
taking lor some days a gentle dose of rhubarb in the morning, and an 
opiate over night ; but if these do not remove it, bleeding will seldom 
fail to hive that effect. 

Patieuts recovering af':er the measles should be careful wha' they eat 
or drink. Their food for some time ought to be light, and in small 
quantities, and their drink diluting, and rather of ail opening nature, as 
DUtter-railk, whey, and such like. They ought also to beware of ex- 
posing themselves too soon to the cold air, least a suffocating catarrh, 
an asthma, or a consumption of the lungs, should ensue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and other symptoms 
of a consumption, remain after the measles, small quantities of blood may 
be frequent y let at proper intervals, as lue patient's strength and con- 
stitution will permit. He ought likewise to drink as.-es-miik, to re- 
move to a free air, if in a large town, and to ride daily on horseback. 
He must keep close to a diet consisting of milk and vegetables ; and 
lastly, if these do not succeed, let hmi remove to a warmer climate*. 

* Attempts have been mado to communicate the measles, as well as the small-pox* 
by inoculation, anil we make no doubt but in lime the practic- may succeed. Dr« 
Home or Kdiuburgh, says, he commu.ucat< d the disease by the blood. Others have 
tried this method, and have not found it succeed, borne think the disease would be 
more certainly communicated by rubbing- the skin of the patient who has the measles 
with cotton, aud aft- i'«aiM» applying ihecotmn to a wound as in the small-pox ; while 

others recomujeui » bit of ttawiel, wliich bad been applied io tae patient's 6iao,au tl« 
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OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 

THE scarlet fever is so called from the colour of the patient's skin, 
which appears as if it were tinged witii red wine It happen* at any 
season of theyear, but is most common towards the end of summer ; 
at which time it often seizes whole families ; children and young per- 
sons are most subject to it. 

It begins like other fevers, with coldness and shivering, without any- 
violent sickness. Afterwards the skin is covered with red spois, which 
are broader, more florid, and less uniform than the measles. They con- 
tinue two or three days, and then disappear ; after which the cuticie, 
ot scarf-skin, falls off. 

There is seldom any occasion for medicine in this disease. The pa- 
tient ought however to keep within doors, to abstain from flesh, strong 
liquors, and cordials, and to drink freely of cool and diluting liquors. 
If the fever runs high, the body must be kep? gemly open by emollient 
< lysters, orsmall doses of nitre and rhubarb. A scruple of the former, 
with live grains of the iatter, may be taken thrice a day, or oftener, if 
necessary. 

Children and young persons are sometimes seized at the beginning of 
this disease with a kind of stupor and epileptic fits. In this case the 
feet and legs should be bathed in warm water, a large blistering-plaster 
applied to the neck, and a dose of the syrup of poppies given every 
night till the patient recovers*. 

Tue scarlet fever however is not always of so mild a nature. It is 
sometimes attended with putrid or malignant symptoms, m which rase 
st is always dangerous. In the malignant scarlet fever the patient is 
not only affected with coldness and shivering, but with languor, sick- 
T.ess, and great oppression ; to these succeed excessive heat, nausea, 
and vomiting, with a soreness of the throat ; the pulse is extremely 
•quick, but small and depressed ; the breathing frequent and laborious ; 
Hie skin hot, but not qui;e dry ; the tongue moist, and covered with a 
•whitish mucin ; the tonsils inflamed and ulcerated. Wheu the erup- 
tion appears, it brings no relief : on the contrary, the symptoms gene- 
Tally grow worse, and fresh ones come, on, as purging, delirium, Sic, 

When this disease is mistaken for a simple inflammation, and treated 
■with repeated bleedings, purging and cooling medicines, it generally 
proves fatal. The only medicines that can be depended on in tins 
«ase, are cordials and antiseptic.-, as the Peruvian bark, wine, snake- 
root and the like. The treatment must be in general similar to that of 
<be putrid lever, or of the malignant ulcerous sore throat.t 
OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 
When a coutinual, remitting, or intermitting fever is accompanied 
with a frequent or copious evacuation of biie, either by vomit or 

tjuie of the disease, to be afterwords laid upon the arm or leu of the person to whom 
ihe infection is to be communicated. There is no doubt but this disease, as well ai ihe 
small-pox, may be communiom.d various ways ; the most probable however, is either 
from cotton rubbed upon the skin ; as mentioned above, or by introducing a little of the 
sharp humour which distills from thi eyes of the patient into the blood. It is agreed oa 
e. i hands, thai sucli patient) as have be*n inoculated, had the disease very mildly; we 
Univl'ore wish ihi- practice were more general, as the measles have of late become very 
fatal. 

* Sydenham. 

t In the year t~M. during winter, a very bad su<'<i.is of this fever prevailed ill Kilir- 
biKgh. Itsaged chiefly among young people, 'the eruption v 

jiicd with a quinsey, and the inflammatory symptoms were so blended with others « 
a putrid nature, as to render toe treatment of the disease very difficult. Many of the 
j, li nts, towards the decline of the fever, were afflicted with large swelling! of the 
: illaiy glands, end not a few had n <uppuratien i» one or both ear; . 
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siooi, the fever is denominated bilious. In Britain the bilious fever 
generally makes its appearand! about the end of Mimmer, and ceases 
toward.-* the approach of winter. If is most frequent and fatal in warm 
countries, especially where the soil is marshy, and when gieat rams are 
succeeded by sultry heats. Persons who work without doors, lie in 
oamps, or who are exposed to the night air, are most liable to thi- kind 
of fever. 

If there are symptom? of inflamma'ion at the beginning of tins 
fiver, it will be necessary to bleed, and to put the patient upon the 
cool diluting regimen recommended in the inflammatory fever. The 
leliiie draught may likewise be frequently administered, and the pa- 
tieni's body kept open by clysters or mild purgatives. But if the 
fever should remit or intermit, bleeding will seldom be necessary. In 
this case a vomit may be administered, and if the body be bound a 
gentle purge -, after which the Peruvian bark will generally complete 
the cure. 

In case of a violent looseness, the patient must be supported with 
chicken broths, jellies of hartshorn, and the like ; and he may use the 
white decoction for his ordinary drink.* If a bloody flux should ac- 
company this fever, it must be treated in the maimer recommended, 
under the article Dysentery. 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient does not sweat, that, 
evacuation may be promoted by giving him, three or four times a-day, 
a table-spoonful of Mindererus' spint,t mixed in a cup of his ordinary 
drink. 

If (he bilious fever be attended with the nervous, malignant, or 
putrid sympioms, which is sometimes the case, the patient must be 
treated in the same manner as directed nnder these diseases, 

After this fever, proper care is necessary to prevent a relapse 
For this purpose the. patient, especially towards the end of autumi/, 
ought to continue the use of the Peruvian bark for some time alter he 
is well. He should likewise abstain from all trashy fruits, new liqnore, 
and every kind of flatulent aliment. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

OF THE ERYSIPELAS, OR ST. ANTHONY'S TIRE. 

1 HIS disease which in some parts of Britain is called the rose, attacks 
persons at any period of life, but is most common between the age of 
thirty and forty. Persons of a sanguine or plethoric habit are most 
liable to it. It often attacks young people, and pregnant women; and 
such as have once been afflicted with it are very liable to have ita^am. 
Sometimes it is a primary disease, and at other times only a symplom 
of some other malady. Every part of the body is liable, to beattackeit 
by an erysipelas, but it most frequently seizes the legs or face, espe- 
cially the iatter. It is most common in autumn, or when hot weather 
is succeeded by cold and wet. 

CAUSKS — The erysipelas may be occasioned by violent passions 
or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, he. When the body has 
been heated to a great degree, and is immediately exposed to the 
cold air so that the perspiration is suddenly cheeked, an erysipelas 
will often ensue.* It may also be occasioned by drinking to excess, 

* See A ppendix. wkitt decoction. t See Appendix, Spirit of Mindcrtru*. 

\ The couotrj people in many pans of Britain call tkti disease a Blast, and imagine 

it proceeds from tout air, or ill \v:nd, as they term it. The U'ulii is, they olien lit- down 
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by continuing too long in a warm bath, or by any tiling that overheats 
the blood. If any of the natural evacuations be obstructed, or in too 
smali quantity, it may cause, an erysipelas. The same effect will follow 
from the stoppage of artificial evacuations ; as issues, sctons, or the 
like. 

SYMPTOMS.— The erysipelas attacks with shivering, thirst, loss 
of strength, pain in the head and back, heat, restlessness, and a quick 
pulse ; to which may be added vomiting, and sometimes a delirium. 
On the second, third, or fourth day, the part swells, becomes red, 
and small pustules appear ; at which time the fever generally abates. 

When the erysipelas seizes the foot, the parts contiguous swell, the skin 
shines ; and, if the pain be violent, it will ascend to the leg, and will 
not bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it swells, appears red, and the skin is covered 
wiUi small pustules filled with clear water. One or both eyes are gen. 
eraiiy closed with the swelling ; and there is a difficulty of breathing. 
If the mouth and nostrils be very dry, and the patient drowsy, there is 
reason to suspect an inflammation of the brain. 

If the erysipelas affects the breast, it swells and becomes exceedingly 
fcard, with great pain, and is apt to suppurate. There is a violent 
pain in the arm pit, on the side affected, where an abstvss is often 
formed. 

If in a day or two the swelling subsides, the heat and pain abate, the 
colour of the part turns yellow, and the cuticle breaks and falls off in 
scales, the danger is ever. 

When the erysipelas is large, deep, and affects a very sensible part 
of the body, the danger is great. If the red colour changes into a livid 
cr black, it will end in a mortification. Sometimes the inflammation 
cannot be discussed, but comes to a suppuration ; in which cast fistulas, 
a gangrene, or mortification, often ensue. 

Such as die of this disease are commonly carried off by the fever, 
which is attended with difficulty of breatlung and ometimes with a 
delirium and great drowsiness. They generally die about the seventh 
or eighth day. 

REGIMEN. — In the erysipelas the patient must neither be kept 
too hot nor cold, as either of these extremes will tend to make it re- 
treat, which is always to be guarded against. When the disease is 
inild, it will he sufficient to keep the patient within doors, without con- 
fining him to his bed, and to promote the perspiration by diluting IU 
quoiSjic. 

The diet ought to be slender, and of a moderately cooling and moist- 
ening quality, as groat gruel, panado, chicken or barley broth, with 
cooling herbs and fruits, <Stc. avoiding flesh, fish, strong drink, spices, pic- 
kles, and all other things that may heat and inflame the blood , the 
drink may be barley-water, an infusion of cider flowers, common wiiey, 
and such like. 

But if the pulse be low, and the spirit's sunk, the patient must be 
supported with negus, and other things of a cordial nature. His food 
raay be sago-gruel with a little wine and nourishing broths, taken in 
small quantities, and often repeated. Great care however must be ta- 
ken not to overheat him. 

to rest them, when warm and fatigued, upon the dump ground, where they fall asleep, 
and lie so long; :>.s to catch cold, which occasions thffervtiuvlng. Th'u diaease may in- 
deed proceed from other causes, but we ma) venture to say, that ninr times out of tei) 
jl is occasioned by cold caught after the body has been greatly heated or fatijucd. 
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MEDICINE. — In this disease much mischief is often done by medi- 
cine , especially by external applications. People, when they see an 
inflammation, immediately think that something ought to be applied to 
it. This indeed is necessary in large phlegmons ; but in an erysipelas 
the safer course ir to apply nothing. Almost all ointments, salves, 
and plasters, being of a greasy nature, tend rather to obstruct and 
repel, than promote any discharge from the part. At the beginning of 
this disease it is neither safe to promote a suppuration, nor to repel 
the matter too quickly. The erysipelas in many respects resembles 
the gout, and is to be treated with the greatest caution. Fine wool, or 
very soft flannel, are the safest applications to the part. These not on- 
ly defend i' from the external air, but likewise promote the perspira- 
tion, which has a great tendency to carry off the disease. In Scotland 
the common people generally apply a mealy cloth to the parts affect- 
ed, which is for from being improper. 

It is common to bleed in the erysipela-" ; but this likewise requires 
caution. If however the fever be high, the pulse hard and strong, and 
the patient vigorous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the quantity must 
be regulated by there circumstances, and the operation repeated as 
the symptoms may require. If the patient has been accustomed to 
strong liquors, and the disease attacks his head, bleeding is absolutely 
necessary. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, wheu the 
disease attacks the face or brain, has an excellent effect. It tends to 
make a derivation from the head, and seldom fails to relieve the pa- 
tient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or. sharp sinapisms 
may be applied to the soles of the feet, for the same purpose. 

In cases where bleeding is requisite, it is likewise necessary to keen 
the body open. This may be effected by emollient clysters, or small 
doses of nitre and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very large doses 
of nitre in the erysipelas ; but nitre seldom sits easy on "the stomach 
when taken in large doses. It is howe\er one of the best medicines 
when lie. fever and inflammation rim high. Half a drachm of it with 
four or five grains of rhubarb, may be taken in the patient's ordinary 
dunk, four times a-day. 

When the erysipelas leaves the extremities, and seizes the head so 
as to occasion a delirium or stupor, it is absolutely necessary to open 
the body. Ifciysters and milk purgatives fail to have this effect, strong- 
er ones must be given. Blistering-plasters must likewise be applied to 
the neck, or behind the cars, and sharp cataplasms laid to the soles of 
the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be discussed, and the part has a ten- 
dency to ulcerate, it will then be proper to promote suppuration, which 
maybe done by the application of ripening poultices with saffron 
warm fomentations, and such like. ' 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part shews a tendency 
to mortification, the Peruvian bark must be administered. It may be- 
taken along with acids, as recommended in the small-pox, or iu anv 
other form more agreeable to the patient It must not however be 
trifled with, as the patient's life is at stake. A drachm may be giver 
every two hours, if the symptoms be threatening, and cloths dipped 
iu warm camphorated spirit of wine, or the tine! ore of myrrh ami 
aloes may be applied to the part, and frequently renewed. It may iike- 
w ise be proper in this case to apply poultices of the bark, or to foment 
the part affected with a strong decoction of it. 
P2 
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In what is commonly called the scorbutic erysipelas, which continue* 
for a considerable time, it will only be necessary to give gentle i.ivi. 
live?, and such things as purify the blood and promote the perspiration. 
Thus, after the infiamma'.ion has been checked by opening medicine, 
the. decoction of woods* may be drank, after which a course of bitten 
will be proper. 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the erysipelas ought care- 
fully to guard against all violent passions, to abstain from strong ]i. 
quor-, and all fat, viscid, and highly nourishing food. They should like- 
wise take sufficient exercise, carefully avoiding the extremes of heat or 
cold. Their food should consist chiefly of milk, and such fruits* hcrbf, 
and roots, as are of a cooling quality, and their drink ought to be small- 
beer, whey, butter-milk, and such like. — They should never suffer 
themselves to be long costive. If that cannot be prevented by 
suitable diet, it will be proper to take frequently a gentle dose of 
rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive electuary, or some other mild 
purgative. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

OF THE PHRENITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 
BRAIN. 

» HIS is sometimes a primary disease, but oftener only a symptom 
of some other malady ; as the inflammatory, eruptive, or spotted tever, 
&c. It is very common, however, as a primary disease in warm cli- 
mates, and is most incident to persons about the prime or vigour of 
life. The passionate, the studious, and those whose nervous system is 
irritable in a high degree, are most liable to it 

CAUSES. — This disease is often occasioned by night watching, es^ 
pecrally when joined with hard study, it may likewise proceed from 
iiard drinking, anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occasioned hy 
the stoppage of usual evacuations ; as the bleeding piles in men, the 
customary discharges of women, &c. Such as imprudently expose 
themselves to the heat of the sun, especially by sleeping without doors, 
in a hot season, with their heads uncovered, are often suddenly seized 
with an inflammation of the brain, so as to awake quite delirious. 
When repellents are imprudently used in an erysipelas, an inflam- 
mation of the brain is sometimes the consequence. It may like- 
wise be occasioned by external injuries, as blows or bruises upon the 
bead, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— The symptoms which usually precede a true inflam- 
mation of the brain, are pain of the head, redness of the eyes, a violent 
flushing of the face, disturbed sleep, or a total want of it, great drynew 
of the skin, costiveness, a retention of urine, a smail dropping of blood 
from the nose, singing of the ears, and extreme sensibility of the nervous 
system. 

When tb.e inflammation is formed, tho symptoms in general are simi- 
lar to those of the inflammatory fever. The pulse indeed is often weak, 
irregular, and trembling; but sometimes it is hard and contracted. 
When the brain itself is inflamed, the pulse is always soft and low; hnt 
when the inflammation only aflects the integuments of the brain, viz. 
the dma and pia matter, it is hard. A remarkable quickness of hearing 
is a coinnion symptom of this disease, but that seldom continues long. 

* SeeAope5«T.£?«Trt(57!of^'«erf(. 
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Another usual symptom is a great throbbing or pulsation iu the arteries 
of the neck and temples. Though tiie tongue is often black and dry, 
yc t the patient seldom complains of thirst, and even refuses drink. The 
mind chiefly runs upon such objects as have before made a deep impres 
sion on it ; and sometimes from a sullen silence, the patient becomes all 
of a sudden quite outrageous. 

A constant trembling and starting of the tendons is an unfavourable 
symptom, as are also a suppression of urine; a total want of sleep ; a 
Constant spitting ; a grinding of the teeth ; which last may be consider- 
ed as a kind of convulsion. When a phrenitis succeeds an inflammation 
of the lungs, of the. intestines, or of the throat, 6cc. it is owing to a 
translation of the disease from these parts to the brain, and generally 
proves fatal. This shews the necessity of proper evacuations, and the 
danger of repellents in all inflammatory diseases. 

The favourable symptoms are, a free perspiration, a copious dis- 
charge of blood from the nose, the bleeding piles, a plentiful discbarge 
of urine, which lets fall a copious sediment. Sometimes the disease is 
carried off by a looseness, and in women by an excessive flow of the 
menses. 

As this disease often proves fatal in afew days, it requires the most 
speedy applications. When it is prolonged, or improperly treated 
it sometimes ends in madness, or a kind of stupidity which continues 
for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, viz. to lessen the 
/juantity of blood in the brain, and to retard the circulation towards the 
head. 

REGIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept very quiet. Company- 
noise, and every thing that affects the senses, or disturbs the imagina- 
tion, increases the disease. Even too much light is hurtful ; for which 
reason the patient's chamber ought to be a little darkened, and he 
should neither be kept too hot nor cold. It is not however necessary to 
exclude the company of an agreeable friend, as this has a tendency to 
sooth and quiet the mind. Neither ought the patient to be kept too 
much in the dark, lest it should occasion a gloomy melancholy, which 
is too often the consequence of this disease. 

The patient must, as far as possible, be soothed and humoured in 
every thing. Contiadietion will ruffle his mind, and increase his mal- 
ady. Even when he calls for things which are not to be obtained or 
which might prove hurtful; he is not to be positively denied them, but 
rather put off with the promise of having them as soon as they can be 
obtained, or by some other excuse. A little ofany thing that the mind 
is set upon, though not quite proper, will hurt the patient less than a 
positive refusal. In a word, whatever he was fond of, or used to be 
delighted with, when in health, may here be tried ; as pleasing stories 
soft music, or whatever has a tendency to sooth the passions and com- 
pose the mind. Boerhaave proposes several mechanical experiments 
tor this purpose ; as the soft noise of water distilling by drops into a 
bason, and the patient trying to reckon them, &c. Any uniform sound 
if low and continued, has a tendency to procure sleep, and conse- 
quently may be of service. 

The aliment ought to be light, consisting chiefly of farinaceous sub- 
stances; aspanado, and water gruel, sharpened with jelly of currants 
or juice of lemons, ripe fruits roasted or boiled, jellies, preserves, &c! 
The drink small, diluting, and cooling ; as whey, barley-water, or de. 
coctions of barley and tamarinds, which latter not only render the lt~ 
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quor more palatable, but likewise mere beneficial, as they are of an 
opening nature. 

MEDICINE, — In an inflammation of the brain, nothing more cer- 
tainly relieves the patient than a free discharge of blood from the nose. 
When this comes of its ou ;i accord, it is by no means to be stopped but 
rather promoted, by apply ng cloths dipped in warm water to the part. 
When bleeding ai the nose does no? happen spontaneously, it may be 
provoked, by putting a straw or any other sharp body up the nostril 

Bleeding in .he temporal arteries greatly relieves Hie head ; but as 
this operation cannot always be perforu ed, we would recommend in its 
stead, bleeding in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulse and 
spirits are so low that he cannot bear bleeding with the lancet, leeches 
may be applied to the temples. These ;iot only draw o;, the blood 
more gradually, but by being applied nearer to the part affected, gene* 
rally give more immediate relief. 

A discharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins is likewise of 
great service, and aught by ail means to be promoted. If the patient 
has been subject to the bleeding piles, and that a discharge has been 
stepped, every nit fhod ninst be tried to restore it; as the application 
of leeches, to the parts, sitting over the steam of warm water, sharp 
clyster^, Qr suppositories made of honey, aloes, and rock salt. 

If the inflammation of the brain be occasioned by the stoppage of 
evacuations either natural or artificial as the menses, issues, setons, or 
such like, all means must be used to restore them as soon as possible, or 
to substitute others in tin tr stead. 

The patient's body must be kept open by stimulating clysters or 
smart purges: and small quantities of nitre oughi frequently to be 
mixed with his drink. Two or three drachms, or more, if the case be 
dangerous, may be usee! in the space of twenty-four hours, 

The head should be shaved and frequently rubbed with vinegar and 
rose-water. Cloths dipped in this mixture may likewise be applied to 
the temples. The feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukev.arm 
water, and sof. poultices of bread aud milk may be kept constantly 
applied to them. 

If the disease proves obstinate, and does not yield to these medi- 
cines, it will be nicessary to apply a blistering-plaster to the whole 
head. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

OF THE OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 
EYES. 

J. HIS disease may be occasioned by external injuries ; as blow?, 
burns, bruises, and the like. It may likewise proceed from dust, 
quick-lime, or other substances, getting into the eyes. It is often 
caused by the stoppage of customary evacuations ; as the healing of 
old sores, drying up of issues, the suppressing of gentle morning sweats, 
or of t lie sweating of the feet, eve. Long exposure to the night air, 
especially in. cold northerly winds, or whatever suddenly checks the, 
perspiration, especially after the body has been much heated, is very 
apt to cause an inflammation of the eyes. Viewing snow or other 
white bodies for a long time, or looking stedfastly at the sun, a clear 
fire, or any bright object, will likewise occasion this malady. A sud- 
den transition from darkness to very bright light will often have tbe 
earns effect. 
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Nothing more certainly occasions an inflammation of the eyes than 
night-watching, especially reading or writing by candlelight. Drink- 
ing spirituous liquors, and excess of veneryare likewise very hurtful I© 
the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of several kinds of fuel, are 
also pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the eyes proceed from 
a venereal taint, and often from a scrophtilous or goaty habit. It may 
likewi.se be occasioned by hairs in the eyelids turning inwards, and 
hurting the eyes Sometimes the. disease is epidemic, especially after 
wet seasons ; and I have frequently known it prove infectious, parti- 
cularly to those who lived in the same house with the patient. It may 
be occasioned by moist air, or living in low damp houses, especially 
in persons who are not accustomed to such situations. In children it 
•ften proceeds from imprudently drying up of scabbed heads, a rua_ 
ning behind the ears, or any other discharge of that kind. Inflamma- 
tions of the eyes often succeed the small-pox or measles, especially in 
children of a scrophuloiis habit. 

SYMPTOMS. — An inflammation of the eyes is attended with acute 
pain, heat, redness, and swelling. The patient is not able to bear lhe 
light, and sometime- he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were pierc- 
ed with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of motes, or 
thinks be sees flies dancing before him. The eyes are filled with a 
scalding rheum, which rushes forth in great quantities, whenever the 
patient attempts to look up. The pulse is generally quick and hard, 
with some degree of fever. When the disease is violent, the neigh- 
bouring parts swell, and there is a throbbing or pulsation in the tempo- 
ral arteries, &c. 

A slight inflammation of the eyes, especially from an external cause, 
is easily cured ; but when the disease is violent, and continues long, it 
often leaves specks upon the eyes, or dimness of sight, and sometimes 
total blindness. 

If the patient be seized with a looseness, it has a good effect ; and 
when the inflammation parses from 'one eye to another a* it were by in- 
fection, it is no unfavourable symptom. But when the disease is accom- 
panied with a violent pain of the head, aud continues long, the patient 
is in danger of losing his sight. 

REGIMEN. — The diet, unless in scrophulor.s cases, can hardly be 
too spare especiallyat the beginning. The patient must absfrin from 
every thing of a hearing nature. His food should consist chiefly of 
mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink may be barley 
water, balm-tea, common whey, and such-like. 

The patient's chamber must be darkened, or his eyes shaded by a 
cover so as to exclude the light, but not to press upon the eyes. He 
should not look at a caudle, the fire or any luminous object ; and ought 
to avoid all smoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing that may 
cause coughing, sneezing, or vomiting He should be kept quiet, avoid- 
ing all violent efforts, either of body or mind, and encouraging sleep 
as much as possible. 

MEDICINE.— This is one of those, diseases wherein great hurt is 
often done by external applications. Almost every person pretends t© 
be possessed of a remedy for the cure of sore eyes. These remedies ge- 
nerally consist of eye-waters and ointments, with other external ap- 
plications, which do mischief twenty times for once ihey do good. 
People ought therefore to be very cautious how they use such things, 
as even the presstire upon the eyes often increases the malady. 
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Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is always nercssnry. 
53ris should Ibe performed as near the part affected as possible. An 
adult may lo-e ten or twelve ounees of blood from the jugular veil*, 
and tii' operation may be repeated according to the urgency of the 
Symptoms. If itslv uld not be convenient to bleed in the neck, the 
same quantity may he let from the arm, or any other part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under the eyes, with 
good effect. The wounds must be suffered to bleed for some hours, 
audit' the bleediugstop soon, it may be promoted by the application 
of cloths dipt in warm water. In obstinate cases, it will be necessary 
to repeat this operation several times. 

Opening and diluting medicines are by no means to be neglected': 
The patient may take a small dose of Glauber's salts, and cream of tar- 
tar, every second or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with sen- 
na. If these be not agreeable, gentle doses of rhubarb and nitre, a 
little of the lenitive electuary, or any other mild purgative, will ai swef 
the same end. The patient at the same time must drink freely of 
water-gruel, tea, whey, or any other weak diluting liquor. He ought 
likewise to take, at bed-time, a large draught of very weak wine whey, 
in order to promote perspiration. His feet and legs must frequently be 
bathed in lukewarm water, and bis head shaved twice or thrice a-weck, 
and afterwards washed in cold water. Tins has often a remarkable 
good effect. 

If the inflammation does not yield to these evacuations, blistering. 
plasters must be applied to the temples, behind the ears, or upon the 
neck, and kept open for Borne time by the mild blistering-ointment. I 
have seldom known these, if long enough kept open, fail to remove the 
most obstinate inflammation of the eyes ; but for this purpose it is of- 
ten necessary to continue the discharge for several weeks. 

When the disease has been of long standing, I have seen very extra- 
ordinary effects from a scton in the neck, or between the shoulders, 
especially the latter It should be put upwards and downwards, or 
in the direction of the spine, and in the middle between the shoulder- 
blades. It may be dressed twice a day with yellow basilicon. I have 
known patients, who had been blind for a considerable time, recover 
sight by means of a seton placed as above. When the seton is put a- 
cross ti . neck, it soon wears out, and is both more painful and trouli- 
lesome than between the shoulders; besides, it leaves a disagreeable 
mark ; and does not discharge so freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, a poultico of 
bread and milk, softened with sweet oil or fresh butter, may be applied 
to them, at least all night ; and they may be bathed with Luke-warQ 
milk and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot sleep which is sometimes the case, he may 
take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, or two spoonsful of tue syrup 
of poppies, over night, more or less according to his age, or the vio- 
lence of the symptoms 

After the inflammation has gone ofF, if the eyes still remain weak and 
tender, they may be bathed every night and morning with cold water 
and a little brandy, six parts of the former to one of the latter. 

A method should be contrived by which the eye can be quite immer- 
sed in the brandy and water, where it should be kept for some tunc 
I have generally found this, or cold water and vinegar, as good a strength- 
ener of the ey<". a- any of the most celebrated collyriums. 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a scrophulous ha- 
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bit, it generally proves very obstinate. In this case the patient's diet 
must not be too lew, and be may be allowed to dunk small negus, or 
now and then a glass of wine. The most proper medicine is the Peru- 
vian bark, which may either be given in substance, or prepared in the 
following manner : 

Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two drachms of Winter's 
bark, and boil them in an English quart of water to a pint; when it 
has boiled nearly long enough, add half an ounce of liquorice-root 
sliced. Let the hqnor be strained. Two, three, or four table- poons- 
ful, according to the age of the patient, may be taken three or four 
times a day. It is impossible to say how long this medicine should be 
continued, as the cure is sooner performed in some than in others; 
but in general jt requires a considerable time to produce any lasting 
effects. 

Dr. Chcyne says, " That JEthiop's mineral never fails in obstinate 
inflammations of the eves, even scrophulous ones, if given in a sufficient 
dose, and duly persisted in." There is no doubt but this and other pre- 
parations of mercury may be of singular service rn ophthalmias of long 
continuance, but they ought always to be administered with the great- 
est caution, or by persons of skill in physic. 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes to see if any hair9 
be turned upwards, or pressing upon them* These ought to be re- 
moved by plucking them out with a pair of small pincers. 

Those who arc liable, to frequent returns of this disease, ought con- 
stantly to have an issue in one or both arms. Bleeding or purging in 
the spring and autumn, will be very Beneficial to Mich persons. They 
ought likewise to live with the greatest regularity, avoiding strong li- 
quors, and every thing of a heating quality. Above all let them avoid 
the uight-air and late studies.t 

CnAPTER XXX. 

OF THE QUINSEY, OR INFLA MM.i T/O.V OF THE THROAT f 
THIS disease is very common in Britain, and is frequently attended 
with great danger. *It prevails in the whiter and spring, and is most 
fatal to voting people of a sanguine temperament. 

CAUSES.— In general it proceeds from the same causes as other in- 
flammatory disorders, viz. an obstructed perstftration, or whatever 
heats or inflames the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often oc- 
casioned by omitting some part of the covering usually worn about the 
neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body is warm, by riding or 
walking against a cold northerly wind, or any thing that grvtfly cools 
the throat, and parts adjacent. It may likewise proceed from the ne- 
glect ol bleeding, purging, or any customary evacuation. 

Singing, speaking loud and long, or whatever strains the throat, may 
likewise cause an inflammation of that organ. I have often known the 
quinsey prove fatal to jovial companions, who after sittiug long in a 
warm 'room, drinking warm liquors, and singing with vehemence, 
were so •imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night-Air— Sitting with 
wet feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very apt to occasion this ma- 

* Ant- foreign body lodged in the eye may be exp^itimiily removed by passing a 
sroill haiv pencil between the eye-lid, and (lie ball of the eye In some places the peas- 
ants do this very effietuatly, b\ using their tongue in the same manner. 

t As must people ar fond of using eye-waters and ointments in tins and other diseases 
of the eyes wt have inserted some of the most approved tonus of these mcdiciues in 
the AweadiK, bee Appendix. Ey-U'ctcr «nd Eye-Mee. 
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hdy. It is likewise frequently occasioned by continuing long in a RMUf 
place, sitting near an open window, sleeping in a damp bed, sitting in 
a room that has been newly piasteied, &c. I know people who never 
fail to have a sore throat, if they sit even but a short tune in a room 
that has been lately washed. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewise inflame the throat, and occasion 
a quinsey. It may also proceed from bones, pins, or other sharp sub- 
stances sticking in the throat, or from the canstic fumes of metals or 
minerals, as arsenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the breath. This disease 
is sometimes epidemic and infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. — The inflammation of the throat is evident fiom in. 
spection, the parts appearing red and swelled ; besides, the patient 
complains of pain in swallowing. His pulse is quick and hard, with 
other symptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it is generally covered 
with a tough coat of a whitish colour, and the patient spits a tough 
phlegm. As the swelling and inflammation increase, the breathing and 
swallowing become more difficult ; the pam affects the cars ; the eyes 
generally appear red ; and the face swells. The patient is often obli- 
ged to keep himself in an erect posture, being in danger of suffocation ; 
there is a constant nausea, or inclination to vomit, and the drink, instead 
of passing into the stomach, is often returned by the nose. The patient 
is sometimes starved at Iast,'merely from an inability to swallow any 
kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with straitness of the breast, and 
anxiety, the danger is great. Though the paiu in swallowing be very 
great, yet while the patient breathes easy, there is not so much dan- 
ger. An external swelling is no unfavourable symptom ; but if it sud- 
denly falls, and the disease affects the breast, the danger is very great. 
When a quinsey is the consequence of some other disease, which has 
already weakened the patient, his situation is dangerous. A frothing 
at the mouth, with a swelled tongue, a pale, ghastly countenance, and 
coldness of the extremities, are fatal symptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in tin- di>ease is in all respects the 
same as in the pleurisy, or peripneumony. The food must be light, 
and in small quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, 
mixed with acids. 

It is highly necessary that the patient be kept easy and quiet. Vio- 
lent affections of the mind, or great efforts of the body, may prove 
fatal. He should not even attempt to speak but in a low voice. Such 
adegreeof warmth as to promote a constant gentle sweat, is proper. 
When the patient is in bed, his head ought to bo raised a litt.e higlier 
than usual. 

It is peculiarly necessary that the neck be kept warm ; for which 
purpose several folds of soft flannel may be wrap* round it. That alone 
will often remove a slight complaint of the throat, especially if applied 
in due time. We cannot here omit observing the propriety of a cus- 
tom which prevails among the peasants of Scotland. When they feel 
any uneasiness of the throat, they wrap a stocking about it all night. 
So effectual is this remedy, that in many places it passes for » charm, 
and the stocking is applied with particular ceremonies : the custom 
however, is undoubtedly a good one, and should never be neglected. 
When the throat has been thus wrapped up all night, it must not be 
exposed to the cold an through the day, but a handkerchief or a piece 
of flannel kept about it tiil die inflammation be removed. 
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The jolly of black currants is a medicine very much iu esteem for 
complaints of the throat; aud indeed it is of somudfce. It should be 
almost constantly kept in the mouth, and swalknpd down leisurely. 
It may likewise be mixed in the patient's drink, oV taken any other 
way. When it cannot be obtained, thejcJJy of red currants, or of 
mulberries, may be used in its stead. 

Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They may be made of 
sage-tea, with a little vinegar and honey, cr by adding to half a pint 
of the pectoral decoction, two or three spoonsful of honey, and the 
same quantity of currant-jelly. This .may be used three or four times 
a-day ; and if the patient be troubled with a tough viscid phlegm, the 
gargle may be rendered more sharp and cleansing, by adding to it a 
tea-spoonful of the spirit of sal ammoniac Some recommend gargles 
made of a decoction of the leaves or bark of the black currant-bush ; 
but where the jelly can be had these are unnecessary. 

There is no disease wherein the benefit of bathing the feet and legs itt 
lukewarm water is more apparent: that practice ought therefore never 
to be neglected. If people were careful to keep warm, to wrap up 
their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs in warm water, 
and to use a spare diet, with diluting liquors, at the beginning of this 
disease, it would seldom proceed to a great height, or be attended 
with any danger ; but when these precautious are neglected, and the 
disease becomes violent, more powerful medicines are necessary. 

MEDICINE.— An inflammation of the throat being a most acute 
and dangerous distemper, which sometimes takes off the patient very 
suddenly, it will be proper, assoou as the symptoms appear, to bleed in 
the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the operation if 
circumstances require. 

The body should likewise be kept gently open. This may either be 
done by giving the patient for his ordinary diink a decoction of figs 
and tamarinds, or small doses of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in 
the erysipelas. These may be increased according to the age of the 
patient, and repeated till they have the desired effect. 

I have, often known very good effects from a bit vfsalprunel, or puri- 
fied nitre, held in the mouth, ami swallowed down as it melted. This 
promotes the discharge of saliva, by which means it answers the 
end of a gargle, while at the same time it abates the fever, by promoting 
the discharge of urine, &c. 

The throat ought likewise to be rubbed twice or thrice a-day with a 
little of the volatile liniment. This seldom fails to produce some good 
effect*. At the same time the neck ought to be carefully covered with 
wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrating the skin, as this 
application renders it very tender. Many other external applications 
are recommended in this disease, as a swallow's nest, poultices made of 
die fungus called Jew's ears, album Graecum, &e. But as we do not 
look upon any of these to be preferable to a common poultice of bread 
and milk, we shall take no farther novice of them. 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a specific in this disease. 
Haifa drachm of the gum in powder may be made into an electuary 
vith the rob of elder-berries, or the jelly of currants for u dose, and re» 
peated occasionally.* 

" Blistering upon the neck or behind the ears in violent inflammations 
tfjSiC iiu-QStiSTery beneficial ; and iu b-id eases it will be uec;ssary t$> 

« Vx- Hrnnc* 
O 
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lay a blistering-plaster quite across the throat, so as to r A acb from car 
to ear. After the plasters are taken off, the parts ought to*be kept run- 
ning by the application of issue ointment, till the inflammation is 
gone ; otherwise, upon their drying up, the patient will be in danger of 
a relapse. 

When the patient has been treated as above, a suppuration seldom 
happens. This however is sometimes the case, in spite of all endeavours 
to prevent it. When the inflammation and swelling continue, and it 
is evident that a suppuration will ensue, it ought to be promoted by 
drawing the steam of warm water into the throat through a tunnel, or 
the like. Soft poultices ought likewise to be applied outwardly, and 
the patient may keep a roasted fig constantly in his mouth. 

It sometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, that the swelling 
is so great, as entirely to prevent any thing from getting down into the 
stomach. In this case the patient must inevitably perish unless he can 
l»e supported in some other way. This can only be done by nourishing 
clysters of broth, or gruel with milk, <&c. Patients have often been 
supported by these for several days, till the tumour has broke ; and af- 
terwards they have recovered. 

Not only the swallowing, but the breathing, is often prevented by 
the tumour. In this case nothing can save the patient's life, but open* 
ing the trachea or wind-pipe. As that has been often done with 
no person, in such desperate circumstances, ought to hesitate a moment 
about the operation ; but as it can only be performed by a surgeon, it is 
not necessary here to give any directions about it. 

When a difficulty of swallowing is not attended with an acute pain op 
inflammation, it is generally owing to an obstruction of the glands 
about the throat, and only requires that the part be kept warm, and 
the throat frequently gargled with something that may gently stimulate 
the glands, as a decoction of figs with vinegar and honey ; to which may 
be added a little mustard, or a small quantity of spirits. But this gar- 
gle is never to be used where there are signs of an inflammation. This 
species of angina has various names among the common people, as the 
•pap of the throat, the falling down of the almonds of the ears, &c. Ac- 
cordingly, to remove it, they lift the patient up by the hair of the head, 
and thrust their fingers under his jaws, &c. all which practices are at 
best useless, and often hurtful. 

Those who are subject to inflammations of the throat, in order to 
avoid that disease, ought to live temperate. Such as do not choose to 
observe this rule, must have frequent recourse to purging and other 
evacuations, to discharge the superfluous humours. They ought like- 
wise to beware of catching cold, and should abstain from aliment or 
medicines of an astringent or stimulating nature. 

Violent exercise, by increasing the motion and force of the blood, it 
apt to occasion an inflammation of the throat, especially if cold liquor 
be drank immediately after it, or the body suffered suddenly to cool. 
Those who would avoid this disease ought therefore, after speaking 
aloud, singing, running, drinking warm liquor, or doing any thing that 
may strain the throat, or increase the circulation of the blood towards 
it, to take care to cool gradually, and to wrap some additional covering 
about their necks. 

I have often known persons who had been subject to sore throats, 
entirely freed from that complaint by only wearing a ribband, or bit of 
(flannel, constantly round their necks, or by wearing thicker shoes, a 
•flajnfld waistcoat or the like. These may seem trifling, but they have 
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great effect. There is danger indeed in leaving them off after persons, 
have been accustomed to them; but surely the ineonveniency of using 
such things for life, is not to be compared with the danger which may 
attend the neglect of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of the throat continue 
swelled, and become hard and callous. This complaint is not easily 
removed, and is often rendered daugerous by the too frequent applica- 
tion of strong stimulating and styptic medicines. The best method is to 
keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day with a decoction of figs, 
sharpened a little with the elixir or spirit of vitriol. 
OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, OR PUTRID ULCEROUS 
SORE THROAT. 

THIS kind ofquinseyis but little kuown in the northern parts of 
Britain, though, for some time past, it has been fatal in the more south- 
ern countries. Children are more liable to it than adults, females than 
males, and the delicate than those who are hardy and robust. It pre- 
vails chiefly in autumn, and is most frequent after a long course of damp 
or sultry weather. 

CAUSES. — This is evidently a contagious distemper, and is generally 
communicated by infection. Whole families, and even entire villages, 
often receive the infection from one person. This ought to put people 
upon their guard against going near such patients as labour under the 
disorder; as by that means they endanger not only their own lives, hut 
likewise those of their friends and connexions. Whatever tends to 
produce putrid or malignant fevers, may likewise occasion the putrid 
ulcerous sore throat, as unwholesome air, damaged provisions, neglect 
of cleanliness, 6cc. 

SYMPTOMS. — It begins with alternate fits of shivering and heat. 
The pulse is quick, but low and unequal, and generally continues so 
through the whole course of the disease. The patient complains great- 
ly of weakness and oppression of the breast ; his spirits are low, and he 
is apt to faint away when set upright ; he is troubled with a nausea, and 
often with a vomiting or purging. The two latter are most common 
in children. The eyes appear red and watery, and the face swells. The 
urine is at first pale and crude ; but, as the disease advances, it turns 
more of a yellowish colour. The tongue is white, and generally moist, 
which distinguishes this from an inflammatory disease. Upon looking 
into the throat, it appears swelled, and of a florid red colour. Pale or 
ash-coloured spots however are here and there interspersed, and some- 
times one broad patch or spot, of an irregular figure, and pale white 
colour, surrounded with florid red, only appears. These whitish spots 
or sloughs cover so many ulcers. 

An efflorescence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, breast, and fingers, 
about the second or third day, is a common symptom^of this disease. 
When it appears, the purging and vomiting generally cease. 

There is often a slight degree of delirium, and the face frequently ap- 
pears bloated, and the inside of the nostrils red and inflamed.— The pa- 
tient complains of a disagreeable putrid smell, and his breath is very 
offensive. 

The putrid ulcerous sore throat may be distinguished from the inflam- 
matory, by the vomiting and looseness with which it is generally usher- 
ed in; the foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white or livid coat; 
and by the excessive weakness of the patient ; with other symptoms of 
a putrid fever. 

Unfavourable symptoms, are, an obstinate purging, extreme weak- 
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nes3, dimness of the sight; a livid or black colour of tlie spots, and 
frequent shiverings, with a weak fluttering pulse. If the eruption 
upon the skin suddeuly disappears, or becomes of a livid colour with 
a discharge of blood from the nose or mouth, the danger is very 
great. 

If a gentle sweat break out about the third or fourth day, and con- 
tinue with a slow, firm, and equal pulse ; if the sloughs cast off in a 
ltindiy manner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom ; and if the- 
breathing is soft and free, with a lively colour of the eyes, there is rea- 
son to hope for a salutary crisis. 

REGIMEN. — The patient must be kept quiet, and for the. most 
part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when taken out of it. — His food, 
must be nourishing and restorative ; as sago gruel with red wine, jellies, 
strong broths, &c. His drink onght to be generous, and of an anti- 
septic quality : as red wine negus, white-wine whey, and such like. 

MEDICINE. — The medicine in this kind of quinsey is entirely dif- 
ferent from that which is proper in the inflammatory. All evacuation*, 
as bleeding, purging, &c. which weaken the patient, must be avoided. 
Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, are likewise hurtful, 
Strengthening cordials alone can be used with safety ; and these ought 
never to be neglected. 

If at the begiuning, there is a great nausea, or inclination to vomit, 
the patient must take an infusion of green tea, camomile flowers, or 
carduus bvtiedictus, in order to cleanse the stomach. If these are not 
sufficient, he may take a few grains of the powder of ipecacuanha, or 
any other gentle vomit. 

If the disease is mild, the throat may be gargled with an infusion of 
sage and rose leaves, to a gill of which may be added a spoonful or two of 
honey ; and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid ; hut when 
the symptoms are urgent, the sloughs large and thick, and the breath 
very offensive, the following gargle may be used : 

To six or seven ounces of the pectoral decoction, when boiling, add 
ounce of contrayerva-root; let it boil for some time, and after- 
train the liquor ; to which add two ounces of white wine vine- 
gar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the tincture of myrrh. 
Tins ought not onlv to be used as a gargle, but a little of it should fre- 
quently be injected with a syringe to clean the throat, before the pa- 
tient takes any meat or drink This method is peculiarly necessary 
for children who cannot use a gargle: 

It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently receives into his 
mouth, through an inverted funnel, the steams of warm vinegar, myrrh, 
and honey. 

But when the putrid symptoms run high, and the disease is attended 
with danger, the. only medicine that can he depended upon is the Per* 
vian bark. It may he taken in substance, if the patient's stomach will 
bear it. If not, an ounce of bark grossly powdered, with two drachms 
of Virginian snake root, may be boiled in an English pint and a half rf 
water to half a pint ; to which a tea-spoonfnl of the elixir of vitriol may 
be added, and an ordinary tea cupful or' it taken every three or four 
hours. Blistering-plasters are very beneficial in this disease, especially 
when the patient's pulse and spirits are low. They may be applied to 
the throat, behind the ears, or upon the bark parrot" the neck 

Should the vomiting prove troublesome, it will he proper to give the 
patient two table-spoonsful of the saline julep every hour. Tea made 
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of mint and a little cinnamon will be very proper for his ordinary 
drink, especially if an equal quantity of red wine be linked with it. 

In case of a violent looseness, the size of a nutmeg of diascordium, 
or the japonic confection, may be taken two or three times a day, or 
oftenerif necessary. 

If a discharge of blood from the nose happens, the steams of warm 
vinegar may be received up the nostrils frequently ; and the.di ink must 
be sharpened with -.pints of vitriol, or tincture of roses. 

In case of astiangury, the body must be fomented with warm water, 
and emollient clysters given three or four times a-day. 

After the violence of the disease is over, the body should still be 
kept open with mild purgatives; as manna, senna, rhubarb, or the 
like. 

If great weakness and dejection of spirits, or night-sweats, with other 
symptoms of a consumption, should ensne, we would advise the patient 
to continue the use of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, 
and to take frequently a glass of generous wine. These, togeth- 
er with a milk diet, and riding on horseback, are the most likely means, 
for recovering his strength. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 

IT has already been observed, that colds are the effect of an obstructed 
perspiration j the common causes of which we have likewise endeavour- 
ed to point out, and shall not here repeat them. Neither shall we 
spend time in enumerating all the various symptoms of colds, as they 
are pretty generally known. It may not however be amiss to observe, 
that almost every cold is a kind of fever, which only differs in degree 
from some of those that have already been treated of. 

No age, sex, or constitution, is exempted from this disease ; ner-. 
ther is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to prevent it. The 
inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the 
greatest circum pection defend them at all times from its attacks. 
Indeed, if the human body could be kept comtantly in an uniform 
degree of warmth, such i thing as catching cold would be impossi- 
ble ; but as that eannot be effected by any means, the perspiration 
must bo liable to many changes. Such changes, however, when 
small, do not affect the health j but, when great, they must prove hurt- 
ful. 

When oppression of the breast, a stuffing of the nose, unusual weari- 
ness, pain of the head, &c. give ground to believe that the perspiration 
is ob; touted, or, in other words that the person has caught cold, he 
ought immediately to lessen his diet, at least the usual quantity of his 
solid food, and to abstain from all strong hquois. Instead of flesh, 
fish, eggs, milk, and other nourishing diet, he may eat light bread pud- 
ding, veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, and such like. His drink 
may be water gruel sweetened with a little honey ; an infusion of 
balm <<r Unseed, sharpened with the juice of orange or lemon ; a decoc- 
tion of barley and liquorice, with tamarinds, or any other cool, diluting, 
acid liquor. 

Above all, his supper should be light; as small posset, or water-gruel 
sweetened with honey, and a little toasted bread in it. If honey should 
disagree with the stomach, the gruel ! :ay be sweetened with treacle os 
coarse sugar, and sharpened with the jelly of currants. Those who 
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have been accustomed to generous liquors may take wine-whey in- 
stead of gruel, which may be sweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than usual a-bed, and to encourage a 
gentle sweat, which is easily brought on towards morning, bj drinking 
tea, or any kind of warm diluting liquor. I have often known this 
practice carry off a cold in one day, which, in all probability^ had it 
been neglected, would have cost the patient his life, or have confined 
him for some months. VV r nuld people sacrifice a little time to ease and 
warmth, and practise a moderate degree of abstinence when the first 
symptoms of a cold appear, we have reason to believe that most of the 
bad effects which flow from an obstructed perspiration might be pre- 
vented. But, after the disease has gathered strength by delay, all at- 
tempts to remove it often prove vain. A pleurisy, a peripneumo* 
ny, or a fatal consumption of the lungs, are the common effects of 
colds which have either been totally neglected, or treated improperly, 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. But this, to say- 
no worse of it, is a very hazardous experiment. No doubt it may 
sometimes succeed, by suddenly restoring the perspiration ; but wired 
there is any degree of inflammation, which is frequently the care, 
strong liquors, instead of removing the malady, will increase it. 15v 
this means a common cold may be converted into an inflammatory 
i'ever. 

When those who labour for their daily bread have the misfortune to 
catch cold, they cannot afford to lose a day or two, in order to keep them- 
selves warm, and take a little medicine ; by which means the disorder 
is often so aggravated as to confine them for a long time, or even to 
render them ever after unable to sustain hard labour. But even such 
of the labouring poor as can afford to take care of themselves, are often 
too hardy to do it ; they affect to despise colds, and as long as they 
can crawl about, scorn to be confined by what they call a common 
cnld. Hence it is, that colds destroy such numbers of mankind. Like 
an enemy despised, they gather strengh from delay, till at length they 
become invincible. We often see. this verified in travellers, who, ra- 
ther than lose a day in the prosecution of their business, throw away 
their lives by pursuing their journey, even in the severest weather, 
with this disease upon them. 

It is certain however, that colds may be too much indulged — 
When a person for every slight cold, shuts himself up in a warm room, 
and drinks great quantities of warm liquor, it may occasion secba 
general relaxation of the solids as will not be easily removed. It will 
therefore be proper, when the disease will permit, and the weather is 
mild, to join to the regimen mentioned above, gentle exercise ; as 
walking, riding on horseback, or in a carriage, &c. An obstinate 
cold which no medicine can remove, will yield to gentle exercise, and 
a proper regimen of the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great tendency to re- 
store the perspiration. But care must be taken that the water be not 
too warm, otherwise it will do hurt. It should never be much warm- 
er than the blood, and the patient should go immediately to bed after 
using it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying in bed, and drinking 
warm water gruel, or other weak liquors, will sooner take off a spasm, 
and restore the perspiration, than all the hot sudorific medicines in 
the world. This is all that i» necessary for removing a common cold ; 
a?itl if tliis course be taken at the beginning, it will seldom fail. 
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Tint when the symptoms do not yield to abstinence, warmth, and di- 
iutins: liquors, there is reason to tear the approach of some other dis- 
easr, as an inflammation of the breast, an ardent fever or the like. If 
the pulse therefore be hard and frequent, the skin hot and dry, and the 
patient complains of his head or breast, it will be necessary to bleed, 
and to nive the cooling powders recommended in the scarlet fever eve- 
ry three or four hours, till they give a stool. 

It v. ill likewise be proper to "put a blistering-plaster on the bark, to 
give two table-spoonsful of the saline mixture every two hour.-, and in 
short, to treat the patient hi all respects, as for a slight fever. I have 
often seen this course, when observed at the beginning, remove the 
complaints in two or three days, when the patient had all the symp- 
toms of an approaching ardent fever, or an inflammation of the breast. 
The chief secret of preventing colds, lies in avoiding, as far as possi- 
ble, all extremes either of heat or cold, and in taking care, when the 
body is heated, to let it cool gradually. These and other circumstances 
relating to this important subject, are so fully treated of under the arti- 
cle Obstructed Perspiration, that it is needless here to resume the consi- 
deration of them. 

OF A COMMON COUGH. 
A COUGH is generally the effect of a cold, which has either been 
improperly treated, or entirely neglected. When it proves obstinate, 
there is always reason to fear the consequences, as this shews a weak 
state of the lunc;s, and is often the forerunner of a consumption. 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and strong, with a 
hard quick pulse, bleeding will be proper : but in weak and relaxed 
habits, bleeding rather prolongs the disease. When the patient spits free- 
ly, bleeding is unnecessary, and sometimes hurtful, as it tends to lessen 
ttiat discharge. 

When the congh is not attended with any degree of fever, and the 
spittle is viscid and tough, sharp pectoral medicines are to be adminis- 
tered, as gum ammoniac, squills, &c. Two table-spoonsful of the su- 
lution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four times a-day, more 
or less, according to the age and constitution of the patient — Squills 
may be given various ways ; two ounces of the vinegar, the oxymel, or 
the" syrup, may be mixed with the same quantity of simple cinnamon 
water, to which may be added an ounce of common water and an 
ounce of balsamic, syrup. Two table-spoonfuls of this mixture may 
be taken three or four times a-day. 

A syrup made of equal parts of lemon-juice, honey, and sugar-candy, is 
likewise very proper in this kind of cough. A table-spoonful of it may 
be taken at pleasure. 

But when the defluxion is sharp and thin, these medicines rather do 
hurt. In this case gentle opiates, oils, and mucilages are more proper. 
A cup of an infusion of wild poppy leaves, and marsh-mallow roots or 
the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken frequently ; or a tea-spoonful of 
the paregoric elixir maybe put into the patient's drink twice a-day. 
Fuller's Spanish infusion is also a very proper medicine in this case, 
and may be taken in the quantity of a tea-cupful three or four times 

When a cough is occasioned by acrid humours tickling the throat and 
fmicrs the patient should keep some soft pectoral lozenges, almost con- 
stantly in his mouth ; as the Pontrefact liquorice cakes, barley-sugar, 

* See Appendix, Spanish Infusion. 
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the common balsamic lozenges Spanish juice, &c. These blunt the 
acrimony of the humours, and by taking of their stimulating quality, 
help to appease the cough.* 

In obstinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours upon the 
lungs, it will often be necessary, besides expectorating medicines, to have 
recourse to issues, secons, or some other drain. In this case I have of- 
ten observed the most happy effects from a Burgundy -pitch plaster 
applied between the shoulders. I have ordered this simple remedy 
in the most obstinute coughs, in a great number of cases, and in many- 
different constitutions, without ever knowing it fail to give relief, 
unless where there were evident signs of an ulcer in the lungs. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch may be spread tliia 
upon a piece of soft leather, about the size of the hand, and la;d between 
the shoulder-blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three or 
four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight or three weeks. 
This is indeed a cheap and simple medicine, and consequently apt to 
be despised ; but we will venture, to affirm, that the whole materia medi* 
ca does not afford an application more efficacious in almost every kind 
of cough. It has not indeed always an immediate effect; but, if kept 
on for some time, it w ill succeed where most other medicines fail. 

The only inconveniency attending this plaster is the itching which it 
occasions; but surely this may be dispensed with considering the ad- 
vantage which the palicn'. may expect to reap from the application; 
besides, when the itching becomes very uneasy, the plaster may be taken 
off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth, or washed with a little warm 
milk and water. Some caution indeed is necessary in discontinuing the 
use of such a plaster; this however may be safely done by making it 
smaller by degrees, and at length quitting it altogether in a warm season.t 

But coughs proceed from many other causes besides derluxions upon 
the lungs. In these cases the cure is not to be attempted by pectoral 
medicines. Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulness and debility of 
the stomach, syrups, oils, mucilages, and all kinds of balsamic medicines 
do hurt. The stomach cough may be known from one that i* owing 
to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter the patient coughs 
■whenever he inspires, or draws in his breath fully ; but in the former 
that does no! happen. 

'ifie cure of this cough depends chiefly upon cleansing and strength' 
eniug the stomach ; for « Inch purpose gentle vomits and bitter purga- 
fives are most proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the sacred tincture* 
as it is called, may be taken for a considerable time in the dose of one 
or two table-spoonsful twice a-day, or as often as it is found necessary, 
to keep the body gently open. People may make this tincture them- 
selves, by infusing an ounce of hurapicra$ in aii English pint of white 
wine, letting it stand a few days, and then straining it. 

* In a former editian of tins book I recommended, for an obstinate tickling cougB. 
£n oily emulsion, made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh disp. nsator, 
ol the common alkaline spirit. 1 have since been told by several practitioner), tkn 
they found it to be an excellent ni< dicine in this disurd r, and .very wa\ d 
of the character which 1 had given it. Where ibis elixir is not kept, its placi 
supplied by adding to the common oily emulsion, an adequate proportion of the 
Tliehai tincture, or liquid laudanums 

t Some complain that tin pitch-plaster adheres too fast, while others find difficulty 
in keeping ii on. This proceeds from the different kinds of pitch made use of, and 
tik> wise from the manner of making it. I g< mrallj find it answers best v. h. i; mixed 
vith a little tx fs-w ax, and spread as cool as possiuk't 'tile, clear, hard, Irajisoartal' 
jitch answers tin- pnrpos best. 
\ Hue Ajipeudix, tikra Furo* 
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In cnucdis which proceed from a debility of the stomach, the Peruvi- 
an baik is likewise of considerable service. It may either be chewed, 
ttikeu in powder, or made into a tincture along with other stomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of air and proper 
exercise ; to which may be added the use of gentle opiates. — Instead 
of the saponaceous pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium 
disguised, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty five drops of liquid lauda- 
num, more or less, as circumstances require, may he taken at bed- 
time, or when the cough is most troublesome. Immersing the feet 
and hands in warm water will often appease the violence of a nervoftS 
cough. 

When a eoutrh is only the symptom of some other malady, it is fti 
vain to attempt to remove it without first curing the disease from 
which it proceeds. Titus when a cough is oeca>ioned by teething, 
keeping the body open, scarifying the gums, or whatever facilitates tlte 
cutting of the teeth, likewise appeases the cough. In like manner, 
when worms occasion a cough, such medicines as remove these vermin 
will generally cure the cough; as bitter purgatives, oily clysters, and 
euch like. 

Women, during the last months of pregnancy, are often greatly 
afflicted with a cough, which is generally relieved by bleeding, and 
k< eping the body gently open. They ought to avoid all flatulent food, 
and to wear a loose easy dress. 

A cough is not only a symptom, but is often likewise the forerunner 
of diseases. Thus, die gout is frequently ushered in by a very trouble- 
some cough, which affects the patient for some days before- the coming 
on of the fit. This cough is generally removed by a paroxysm of the 
gout, which should therefore be promoted, by keeping the extremities 
warm, drinking warm liquors, and bathing the feet and legs frequently 
in hike- warm water. 

OF THE UOOPING-COUGH, OR CHIN-COUGH. 

This cough seldom affects adults but proves often fatal to chil- 
dren. Such children as live upon thin watery diet, who breathe un- 
wholesome air, and have too little exercise, are most liable to this 
disease, and generally suffer most from it. 

The chin-cough i.s .-o well known, even to nurses, that a description. 
of it is unnecessary. Whatever hurts the digestion, obstructs the pers- 
piration, or relaxes the solids, disposes to ibis disease ; consequently 
ii.s cure must depend upon cleansing and strengthening the sto- 
mach, bracing the solids, and at the same time promoting perspiration, 
and the different secretions. 

The diet must be light and of easy digestion; for children, good 
bread made into pap or podding, chicken-broth, with other light spoou- 
nieats, are proper ; but those who are farther advanced, may be allow- 
ed sago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, a little boiled chicken, or 
other whivc meats. The drink may be hyssop, or penny-royal tea, 
sweetened with honey or sugar-candy, small wine-whey, or if the pa- 
tient be weak, he may sometimes be allowed a little negus. 

One of the most effectual remedies in the chin-cough is ciiange of air. 
Tins of. en removes the malady, even when the change seems to be from 
a purer to a less wholesome air, This may in some measure depend on 
the patient's being removed from the place wnere the infection prevails. 
Most of the diseases of children are infections; nor is it at all uncom- 
mon to find the chin-cough prevailing in one town or village, wheuan- 
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other, at a very small distance, is quite free from it. But whatever 
be the cause, "we are sure of the fact. No time ought therefore to 
be lost in removing the patient at some distance from the place where 
he caught the disease, and, if possible, into a more pure and warm air.* 

When the disease proves violent, and the patient is in danger of be- 
ing suffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled, especially if there be 
a fever with a hard full pulse. But as the chief intention of bleeding 
is to prevent, au inflammation of the lungs, and t© render it more safe 
to give vomits, it will seldom be necessary to repeat the operation ; yet 
if there are symptoms of an inflammation of the lungs, a second or even 
a third bleeding may be requisite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable symptom when a fit of cough- 
ing makes the patient vomit. This cleanses tiie stomach, and greatly 
relieves the cough. It will therefore be proper to promote this dis- 
charge, either by small doses of ipecacuanha, or the vomiting julep re- 
commended in the Appendix.t 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a vomit. I have of- 
ten seen them happily deceived, by infusing a scruple or half a drachm 
of the powder of ipecacuanha in a tea pot, with half a pint of boiling 
water. If this be disguised with a few drops of milk and a little su- 
gar, they will imagine it tea, and di ink it very greedily. A small tea- 
cupful of this may be given every quarter of an hour, or rather eveiy 
ten minutes, till it operates. 

When the child begins to puke, there will be no occasion for 
drinking any more, as the water already on the stomach will be suffi- 
cient. 

Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, which in this disease is gene- 
rally loaded with viscid phlegm, but they likewise promote the perspi- 
ration and other secretions, and ought therefore to be repeated ac- 
cording to the obstinacy of the disease. They should not however be 
strong; and gentle vomits frequently repeated are both less dangerous, 
and more beneficial than strong ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The best medicines for this 
purpose are rhubarb and its preparations, as the syrup, tincture, &c. Of 
these a tea-spoonful or two may be given to an infant twice or thrice 
a-day, as there is occasion To such as are farther advanced, the dose 
must be proportionally increased, and repeated till it has the desired 
effect. Those who cannot be brought to take the bitter tincture, nviy 
have an infusion of senna and prunes, sweetened with manna, coarse su- 
gar, or honey or a few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-spoonful or 
two of syrup, or currant jelly, so as to disgui.se the taste. Most chil- 
dren are fond of syrups and jellies, and seldom refuse even a disagreea- 
ble medicine when mixed with them. 

Many people believe that ody, pectoral, and balsamic medicines pos- 
sess wonderful virtues for the cure of the chin-cough, and accordingly 
exhibit them plentifully to patients of every age and constitution 
without considering that every thing of ibis nature must load the sto- 
mach, hurt the digestion, and of course aggravate the disorder.} 

* Some think the air ought not to be changed till the disease is on the decline ; but 
there seems to be no suffici< lit reason for this opinion, as patients have bi en known to 
reap benefit from a change of «ir at all periods of the disease. It is not sufficient w 
take the patient out daily in a carriage. This seldom answers any good purpose; but 
often does hurt, by giving him celd. 

T See Appendix, l r oi>itlcng Julep. 

i Dr. Duplanil says, he has seen many good iff. cts from the kermes mineral in this 
complaint, the cough being frequently alleviated even by the first dose. The dote 
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The millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recommended for the cure 
of a chin-cough. Those who chuse to make use of these insects, may 
infuse two ounces of them brui§ed in a pint of small whiie-wine 
for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be strained through a 
cloth, and a table-spoonful of it given to the patient three orfour times 
a-day. 

Opiates are sometimes necessary to allay the violence of the cough. 
For this purpose a little of the syrup of poppies, or rive, six, or seven 
drops of laudanum, according to the age of the patieut, may be taken in 
a cup of hyssop or penny-royal tea, and repeated occasionally.* 

The garlic ointment is a well-knowu remedy in North Britain for the 
chin-cough. It is made, by beating in a mortar, garlic, with an equal 
quantity of hog's lard. With this the soles of the feet may be rubbed 
twice or three a day ; but the best method is to spread it upon a rag, 
and apply it in the form of plaster. It should be renewed every night 
and morning at least, as the garlic soon loses its virtue. This 1- an ex- 
ceeding good medicine both in the dun-cough, t and in most other 
couuiisof an obstinate nature. It ought not however to be used when 
the patient is very hot or feverish, lest it should increase these symptoms. 

The feet should be bathed once every two or three days in lukewarm 
water; and a Burgundy-pitch plaster kept constantly between the 
shoulders. But when the disease proves very violent, it will be neces- 
sary, instead of it, to apply a blistering-plaster, and to keep the part 
open for some time with issue-ointment. 

When the disease is prolonged, and the patient is free from a fever, 
the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the most proper medicines. 
The bark may either be taken in substance, or in a decoction or infu- 
sion, as is most agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty grains, 
according to the age of the patient, may be given three or four times a- 
day. For an adult, half a drachm or two scruples will be proper. 
Some give the extract of the bark with cantharides ; but to manage 
this requires considerable attention. It is more sate to give a few grains 
of castor along with the bark. A child of six or seven years of age may 
take seven or eight grains of castor, with fifteen grains of powdered 
bark, for a dose. This may be made into a mixture with two or three 
ounces of any simple distilled water, and a little syrup, and taken three 
or four times a-day. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND OTHER 
VISCERA. 

ALL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and require the most 
speedy assistance ; as they frequently end in a suppuration, and some- 
times in a mortification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES. — An inflammation of the stomach may proceed from any 
of the causes which produce an inflammatory fever , as cold liquor 

for a child of one year old, is a quarter of a grain dissolved in a cup of any liquid, re- 
peaud two or three times a-day. For a child of two yi ars the dose is half a grata; 
and the quantity must be thus increased in proportion to the age of the patient. 

• Some recommend the i xtract of hemlock as an extraordinary remedy in the hooping- 
cough ; but <o tin- as I have been able to observe, it is no way superior to opium, which, 
when properly administer! d, will often reliev some of the most troublesome symptoms 
Of this disorder. 

t As this di« as is evidently spasmodic, I am inclined to think that tonic raedicinci 
villiu tyuc be. found the most proper tor its cure. 
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drank while the body is warm, obstructed perspiration, or the sudden 
striking in of any eruption. It may likewise proceed from the acrimo- 
ny of the bile, or from aerid and stimulating substances taken into the 
stomach; as strong vomits or purges, corrosive poisons, and suchlike. 
When the gout has been repelled from the extremities, either by cold or 
improper applications, it often occasions an inflammation of the stomach. 
Hard or indigestible substances taken into the stomach, as bones, the 
stones of fruit, &c. may likewise have that effect. 

SYMPTOMS.— It is attended with a fixed pain and burning heat in 
the stomach; great restlessness and anxiety ; a small, quick, and hard 
pulse ; vomiting, or, at least, a nausea and sickness ; excessive thirst j 
coldness of the extremities ; difficulty of breathing ; cold clammy 
sweats; and sometimes convulsions and faintingfits. The stomach is 
swelled, and often feels hard to the touch. One of the most certain 
eigns of this disease, is the sem-e of pain, which the patient feels upon 
taking any kind of food or drink, especially if it be cither too hot or loo 
cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks, is extremely 
restless, has a luckup, with an intermitting pulse, and frequent fainting 
fits, the danger is very great. 

REGIMEN. — All acrimonious, heating and irritating food and 
drink, are carefully to be avoided. The weakness of the patient 
may deceive the bystanders, and induce them to give wines, 
spirits, or other cordials; but these never fail to increase the disease, 
and often occasion sudden death. The inclination to vomit may like- 
wise impose on the attendants, andmake them think a vomit necessary; 
Imt that too is almost certain death. 

The food must be light, thin, cool, and easy of digestion. It mu-{ 
be given in small quantities, and should neither be quite cold, not- 
too hot. Thus gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light toasted hread 
dissolved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, are the 
most proper. The drink should be clear whey, barley-water, water 
in which toasted bread has been boiled, or decoctions of emollient 
vegetables, as liquorice and marsh-mallow roots, sarsaparilla, or the like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding in this disease is absolutely necessary, and 
isalmost the only thing that can be depended on. When the disease 
proves obstinate, it will often be proper to repeat this operation several 
times, nor must the low stale of the pulse deter us from doing so. The 
pulse indeed generally rises upon bleediDg, and as long as that is the 
case, the operation is safe. 

Frequentfomentations with lukewarm water, or a decoction of emol* 
vlent vegetables, are likewise beneficial. Flannel cloths dipped in these 
must be applied to the region of the stomach, and removed as they 
grow cool. They must neither be applied too warm, nor be suffered 
to continue till ihey become quite cold, as either of these extremes 
would aggravate the disease. 

The feet and legs ought likewise to be frequently bathed in luke- 
warm water, and warm bricks or poultices may be applied to the soles 
of the feet. The warm bath, if it can be conveniently used will be of 
great service. 

In this and all other inflammations of the bowels, an epispastic; or 
blistering-plaster, applied over the part affected, is one of the best rem- 
edies I know. I have often used it, and do not recollect one instance 
jyhereiu it did not give relief to the patient. 

Tixe only internal medicines which we shall vemuie to recommend 
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hi this disease, are mild clysters. These may be made of warm water, 
or thin water gruel ; and if the patient is costive, a little sweet oil, 
honey, or manna, may be added. Clysters answer the purpose of an 
internal fomentation, while they keep the body open, and at the same 
time nourish the patient, who is often in this disease unable to retain, 
any food upon his stomach. For these reasons they must not be neglec- 
ted, as the patient's life may depend on them. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE INTRSTINES. 

This is one of the most painful and dangerous diseases that mankind 
is liable to. It generally proceeds from the same cause as the inflamma- 
tion of the stomach ; to which maybe added costiveness, worms, eating 
unripe fruits ; or great quantities of nuts, drinking hard windy malt It. 
quors, as stale bottled beer or ale, sour wine, cyder, 6cc. It may like- 
wise be occasioned by a rupture, by schirrous tumours of the intestine?, 
or by their opposite sides growing together. 

The inflammation of the intestines is denominated Iliac passion, En° 
teritis, &c. according to the name of the parts affected. The treat- 
ment however is nearly the same whatever part of the intestinal cana! 
he the scat of the disease; we shall therefore omit these distinctions, 
lest they should perplex the reader. 

The symptoms here are nearly the same as in the foregoing disease, 
only the pain, if possible, is not so acute, and is situated lower. The 
vomiting is likewise more violent, and sometimes even the excrements, 
together with the clysters, are discharged by the mouth. The patient 
is continually belching up wind, and has often an obstruction of his 
urine. 

While the pain shifts, and the vomiting only returns at certain inter- 
vals, and while the clysters pass downwards, there is ground for hope } 
but when the clysters and faces are vomited, and the patient is ex- 
ceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulse, a pale countenance, and a 
disagreeable or stinking breath, there is great reason to fear that the 
consequences will prove fa'al. Clammy sweat, black ftetid stools, with 
a small intermitting pulse, and a total cessation of pain, are signs of a 
mortification already begun, and of an approaching death. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in this disease is in general the same as 
in an inflammation of the stomach. The patient must be kept quiet, 
avoiding cold, and all violent passions of the mind. His food ought to 
be very light, and given in small quantities; his drink weak and dilu- 
ting ; as clear whey, barley-water, and such like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding in this, as well as in the inflammation ofthe 
stomach, is of the greatest impoitance. It should be performed as soon 
as the symptoms appear, and must be repeated according to the strength 
of the patient, and the violence of the disease. 

A blistering plaster is here likewise to be applied immediately over 
the part where the most violent pain is. i'his not only relieves the pain 
ofthe bowels; but even clysters and purgative medicines, which before 
had no effect, will operate when the blister begins to rise. 

Fomentations and laxative clysters are Ly no means to be omitted. 
The patient's feet and legs should frequently be bathed in warm water ; 
and cloths dipped into it applied to his belly. Bladders filled with 
warm water may likewise be applied to the region of the naval, and 
warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, to the soles ofthe feet. 
The clysters may be made of barley-watc: or thin gruel with salt, and 
softened with sweet oil or fresh butter. These may be administered 
every two or three honrs, or oftener, if the patient contnmes costive 

R 
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If the disease does not yield to clysters and fomentations, recourse 
must he had to pretty strong purg.itives : but as these, by irritating the 
bowels, often increase their contraction, and by that means frustrate 
their own intention, it will be necessary to join them with opiates, 
which by allaying the pain, and relaxing the spasmodic contractions of 
the guts, greatly assist the operation of purgatives in tins case. 

What answers the purpose of opening the body very well, is a solu- 
tion of the bitter purging salts. Two ounces of these may be dissolved 
in an English pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a tea-spoonful of it 
taken every half hour till it operates. At the same time fifteen, twen- 
ty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be given in a glass of pepper- 
mint or simple cinnamon-water, to appease the irritation, and prevent 
the vomiting, &c. 

Acids have often a very happy effect in staying the vomiting, and ap- 
peasing the other violent symptoms of this disease. It will therefore 
be of use to sharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, juice of 
lemon , or, when these cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will stay on the 
stomach. In this case the patient must take purging pills. I have 
generally found the following answer very well : Take jalap in powder, 
and vitriolated tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, Castile 
Soap as much as will make the mass fit for pills. These must be taken 
at one dose, and if they do not operate in a few hours, the dose may be 
repeated. 

If a stool cannot be procured by any of the above means, it will be 
necessary to immerse the patient in warm water up to the breast. I 
have often seen this succeed when other means had been tried in vain. 
The patient must continue in the water as long as he can easily bear it 
without fainting, and if one immersionhas not the desired effect, it may 
be repeated as soon as the patientV strength and spirits are recruited. 
It is more safe for him to go frequently into the bath, than to continue 
too long at a time, and it is often necessary to repeat it several times 
before it has the desired effect. 

It has sometimes happened, after all other means of procuring a 
stool had been tried to no purpose, that this was brought about by im- 
mersing the patient's lower extremities in cold water, or making him 
walk on a wet pavement, and dashing his legs and thighs with the cold 
water. This method, when others fail, at least merits a trial. It is 
indeed attended with some danger; but a doubtful remedy is better 
than none. 

In desperate cases it is common to give quicksilver. This may be 
given to the quantity of several ounces, or even a pound, but should 
not exceed that.* When there is reason to suspect a mortification of 
the guts, this medicine ought not to be tried. In that case it cannot 
cure the patient, and will only hasten his death. But when the ob- 
struction is occasioned by any cause that can be removed by force, 
quicksilver is not only a proper medicine, but the best that can he ad- 
ministered, as it is the fittest body we know for making its way through 
the intestinal canal. 

If the disease proceeds from a rupture, the patient must belaid with 
his head very low, and the intestines returned by gentle pressure with 

* When quicksilver is given in too large quantities, it defeats its oivn inteniion. a» 
it drags down I he bottom of the stomach, which prevents its getting over the Pj lorus. 
In this ease the patient should be hung; up by the heels, in order that the quicksilver 
may be discharged by his mouth. 
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the band. If tliis, with fomentations and clysters, should not succeed, 
recourse might be bad to a surgical operation, which may give the 
patient relief. J 

Such as would avoid this excruciating and dangerous disease, must 
take care never to be too long without a stool. Some who have died 
of it have had several pounds of hard dry faces taken out of their guts. 
They should likewise, beware of eating too freely of sour or unripe 
fruits, or drinking stale windy liquors, &c. I have known it brought 
on by living too much on baked fruits, which are seldom good. It like- 
Wise proceeds frequently from cold caught by wet clothes, Sec. but 
especially from wet feet. 

OF THE COLIC. 

THE colic has a great resemblance to the two preceding diseases, 
both in its symptoms and method of cure. It is generally attended 
with ccstiveness and acute pain of the bowels; and requires diluting 
diet, evacuations, fomentations, &c. 

Colics are variously denominated according to their causes, as the 
flatulent, the bilious, the hysteric, the nervous, &c. As each of these 
requires a particular method of treatment, we shall point out their 
most general symptoms, and the means to be used for their relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occasioned by an indiscreet 
use of unripe fruits, meatsof hard digestion, windy vegetables, fermen- 
ting liquors, and such like. It may likewise proceed from an obstruct- 
ed perspiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whose digestive 
powers are weak, are most liable to this kind of colic. 

The flatulent colic may either affect the stomach or intestines. It is 
attended with a painful stretching of the affected part. The patient 
feels a rumbling in his guts, and is generally relieved by a discharge of 
wind, either upwards or downwards. The pain is seldom confined to 
any particular part, as the vapour wanders from o»ne division of the 
bowels to another till it finds a vent. 

When the disease proceeds from windy liquor, green fruit, sour 
herbs, or the like, the best medicine on the first appearance of the 
symptoms is a dram of brandy, gin, or any good spirits. The patient 
should likewise sit with his feet upon a warm hearth-stone, or apply 
warm bricks to them ; and warm cloths may be applied to his stomach 
and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent spirits, spiceries, or any thing 
of a hot nature may be ventured upon. Nor indeed are they to be used 
here unless at the very beginning, before any symptoms of inflamma- 
tion appear. We have reason to believe, that a colic occasioned by 
wind or flatulent food might always be cured by spirits, and warm li- 
quors, if they were taken immediately upon perceiving the first un- 
easiness ; but when the pain has continued for a considerable time, and 
there is reason to fear an inflammation of the bowels is already begun 
all hot things are to be avoided as poison, and the patient is to be 
treated in the same manner as for the inflammation of the intestines. 

Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. occasion colics in some 
particular constitutions. I have generally found the best method of 
cure for these, was to drink plentifully of small diluting liquors, as wa- 
ter-gnu I, small posset, water with toasted bread soaked in it, Sec. 

Colics which proceed from excess and indigestion generally cure 
themselves by occasional vomiting or purging. These disrharges are 
by no means to be stopped butpromoted by drinking plentifully of warm 
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water, or weak posset. When their violence is over, the patient nay 

take a dose of rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, to carry off the 
dregs of his debauch. 

Colics which are occasioned by wet feet, or catching cold, may gen- 
..ally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet am! 
warm water, and drinking such diluting liquors as will promote the 
perspiration, as weak-whey, or water-greet, with a small quantity of 
spirits in it. 

These flatulent colics, which prevail so much among country peo- 
ple, might generally be prevented were they careful to change their 
clothes when they get wet, They ought likewise to take a dram, or to 
drink soma warm liquor after eating any kind of green trash. We do 
Jiot mean to recommend the practice of dram drinking, but in this 
case ardent spirits prove a real medicine, and indeed the best that can 
be administered. A glass of good peppermint-water will have nearly 
the same effect as a glass oH brandy, and in some cases is lather to be 
preferred. 

The bilious colic i3 attended with very acute pains about the region 
of the naval. The patient complains of great thirst, and is generally 
costive. He vomits a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, which being 
discharged, seems to afford some relief, but is quickly followed by the 
same violent pain as before. As the distemper advances, the propen- 
sity to vomit sometimes increases so as to become almost continual, 
and the proper motion of the intestine* is so far perverted, that were 
are all the symptoms of impending iliac passion. 

If the patient be young and strong, and the pulse full and frequent, 
it will be proper to bleed, after which clysters may be administered, 
Clear whey or gruel, sharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream of 
tartar, must be drank freely. Small chicken broth, with a little man- 
na dissolved in it, or a slight decoction of tamarinds, are likewise rery 
proper, or any other th.n, acid, opening liquor. 

Besides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be necessary to fo- 
ment the belry with cloths dipped in warm water, and if this should 
not succeed, the patient must be immersed up to the breast in warm 
water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult to restrain. 
When this happens, the patient may drink a decoction of toasted bread, 
or an infusion of garden mint in boiling water. Should these not have 
the desired effect, the saline draught, with a few drops of laudanum 
in it, may be given, and repeated according to the urgency of the 
symptoms. A small quantity of Venice treacle may be spread in form 
of a cataplasm, and applied to the pit. of the stomach. Clysters, with 
a proper quantity of Venice treacle or liquid laudanum in them, may 
likewise be frequently administered. 

The hysteric colic bears a great resemblance to the bilious. It is 
attended with acute pains about the region of the stomach, vomiting, 
&C. What the patient vomits in this case- is commonly of a greenish 
colour. There is a great sinking of the spirits, with dejection of 
mind and difficulty of breathing, which are the characteristic symp- 
toms of this disorder. Sometimes it is accompanied with the jaundice, 
but this generally goes off of its own accord in a few days. 

In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging, vomiting 
do hurt. Every thing that weakens the patient, or sinks the spirit-. 
is to be avoided. If however the vomiting should prove violent, luke- 
warm water, or small posset, may be drank to cleanse the stomach. 
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Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 
ot liquid laudanum in a glass of cinnanion-water. This may be repeat- 
ed every ten or twelve hours till the symptoms abate. 

The patient may likewise take four or five of the foetid pills every 
six hours, and drink a cup of penny-royal tea after them. f asafce- 
tida should prove disagreeable, which is sometimes the case, a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture of castor in a cup of penny-royal tea, or thir- 
ty or forty drops of the balsam of Peru dropped upon a bit of loaf-su- 
gar, may be taken in its stead. The anti-hysteric plaster may also be 
used, which has often a good effect.* 

The nervous colic prevail among miners, smelters of lead, plumbers, 
the manufacturers of white lead, ci:c. It is very common in the cyder 
counties of Eng'and, and is supposed to be occasioned by the leaden 
vessels used in preparing that liquor. It is likewise a frequent disease 
in the. West-Indies, where it is termed the dry belly-ache. 

No disease of the bowels is attended with more excruciating pain 
than this. Nor is it soon at an end. I have known it continue eight 
or ten days with very little intermission, thf> body all the while contin- 
uing bound in spite of medicine, yet at length yield, and the patient 
recover.t It generally however, leaves the patient weak, and often 
ends in a palsy. 

The general treatment of this disease is ?o nearly the same with that 
of the illiac passion, or inflammation of the guts, that we shall not in- 
sist upon it. The body is to be opened by mild purgatives given in 
small doses, and frequently repeated, and their operation must be as- 
sisted by soft oily clysters, fomentations, <ic. The castor-oil is reck- 
oned peculiarly proper in this disease. It may both be mixed with the 
Clysters and given by the mouth.:): 

The Baruadocs tar is said to be an efficacious medicine in this com- 
plaint. It may be taken to the quantity of two drachms three times ' 
a-day, or oftencr if the stomach will bear it. This tar, mixed with an 
equal quantity of strong rum, is likewise proper for rubbing the spine 
in case any tingling or other symptoms of the palsy, are felt. When 
the tar cannot be obtained, the back maybe rubbed with strong spirits 
or a little oil of nutmegs, or of rosemary. 

If the patient remains weak and languid after this disease, he must 
take exercise on horseback, and use an infusion of the Peruvian bark 
in wine. When the disease ends in a pahy, the Bath-waters are found 
to be extremely proper. 

To avoid tluskind of colic, people must shun all sour fruits, acids, and 
austere liquors, Sec. Those who work in lead ought never to g'o to 
their business fasting, and tbeir food should be oily or fat. They may 
take a glass of salad oil, with a little brandy or rum, every morning 
but should never take spirits alone. Liquid aliment is best for them • 
as fat broths, &e. but low living is bad. They should frequently eo 
a little out of the tainted an ; and should never suffer themselves to 
be costive. In the West-Indies and on the coast of Guinea, it has been 
found of great toe for preventing this colic, to wear a piece of flan- 
nel round the waist, and to drink an infusion of ginger by way of tea. 

* See appendix, Anti-Hxjsterie Plaster. 

t As the smoke of tobacco throw n into the bowels will often procure a stool when all 
other means have faili d, an apparatus for this purpose ought to be kept by every sur- 
g* on. It may be purchased at i small expense, and will be of service in several "other 
cast s, a?- the recover) of drowned ptrsons, etc. 

t The dose is l'rora one table-spoonful to two or three, ifnectssary to open the 
$ody. 

R2 
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Sundry other kinds of this disease might be mentioned, but too many 
distinctions would tend only to perplex the reader. Those already 
mentioned are the most material, and should indeed be attended to, as 
their treatment is very different. But even persons who are not iu 
a condition to distinguish very accurately in these matters, may never- 
theless be of great service to patients in colics of every kind, by only 
observing the following general rules, viz. To bathe the feet and legs 
in warm water ; to apply bladders filled with warm water, or cloths 
wrung out of it, to the stomach and bowels ; to make the patient 
drink freely of diluting mucilaginous liquors; and to give him an emol- 
lient clyster every two or three hours. Should these not succeed, the 
patient ought to be immersed in warm water. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 
CAUSES. — This disease may proceed from many of those causes 
which produce an inflammatory fever. It may likewise be occasioned 
by wounds or bruises of the kidneys ; small stones or gravel lodging 
within them ; by strong diuretic medicines, as spirits of turpentine, 
tincture, of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, as hard riding or walk- 
ing, especially in hot weather, or whatever drives the blood too 
forcibly into the kidneys, may occasion the malady. It may likewise 
proceed from lying too soft, too much on the back, involuntary con- 
tractions, or spasms in the urinary vessels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — There is a sharp pain about the region of the kidneys, 
with some degree of fever, and a stupor or dull pain in the thigh of 
the affected side. The urine is at first clear, and afterwards of a red- 
dish colour ; but in the worst kind of the disease it generally continues 
pale, is passed with difficult}', and commonly in small quantities at a 
time. The patient feels great uneasiness when he endeavours to 
walk or sit upright. He lies with most ease on the. affected side, and 
has generally a nausea or vomiting, resembling that which happens in 
the colic. 

This disease however may be distinguished from the colic by the 
pain being seated farther back, and by the difficulty of passing urine 
with which it is constantly attended. 

REGIMEN. — Every thing of a heating or stimulating nature is to 
be avoided. The food must be thin and light ; as panado, small broths, 
with mild vegetables, and the like. Emollient and thin liquors must 
be plentifully drank ; as clear whey, or balm-tea sweetened with 
honey, decoction of marsh-mallow roots : with barley and liquorice, 
cvc. The patient, notwithstanding the vomiting, must constantly keep 
sipping small quantities of these or other diluting liquors. Nothiug so 
safely and certainly abates the inflammation, and e^pels the ob- 
structing cause, as copious dilution. The patient must be kept easy, 
quiet, and free from cold, as long as any symptoms of inflammation 
remain. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is generally necessary, especially at the 
beginning. Ten or twelve ounces may be let from the arm or foot 
with a lancet, and if the pain and inflammation continue, the operation 
may be repeated in twenty-four hours, especially if the patient he of a 
full habit. Leeches may likewise be applied to the hacmorrhoidal veins, 
as a discharge from these will greatly relieve the patient. 

Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with it, must be ap- 
plied as pear as possible to the part affected, and renewed as they grow 
cool. If the bladders be filled with a decoction of mallows and cam- 
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omile flower?, to which a little saffron is added, and mixed with about a 
third part of new milk, it will be still more beneficial. 

Emollient clysters ought frequently to be administered, and if these 
do not open the body, a little salt and honey or manna may be added 
to them. 

The same course is to be followed where gravel or stone is lodged in 
the kidney, but when the gravel or stone isseparated from the kidney, 
and lodges in the Ureter,* it will be proper, besides the fomentations, 
to rub the small of the back with sweet oil, and to give gentle diu- 
retics ; as juniper-water, sweetened with the syrup of marsh mallows : 
a tea-spoonful of the sweet spirits of nitre, with a few drops of lauda- 
num, may now and then be put in a cup of the patient's drink. He 
ought likewise to take exercise on horse-back, or in a carriage, if he be 
able to bear it. 

When the disease is protracted beyond the seventh or eighth day, 
and the patient complains of a stupor and heaviness of the part, has 
frequent returns of dullness, shivering, &c. there is reason to sus- 
pect that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an abscess will 
ensue. 

When matter in the urine shews that an ulcer is already forfned in 
the kidney, the patient must be careful to abstain from all acrid, sout 
and salted provisions, and to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous herbs 
and fruits, together with the broth of young animals, made with barley, 
and common pot-herbs, ike. His drink may be whey, and butter 
milk that is not sour. The latter is by some reckoned a specific reme- 
dy in ulcers of the kidneys. To answer this character however, it 
must be drank for a considerable time. Chalybeate waters have like- 
wise been found beneficial in this disease. This medicine is easily 
obtained, as it is found in every part of Great-Britain. It must like- 
wise be used for a considerable time, in order to produce any salutary 
effects. 

Those who are liable to frequent returns of inflammation, or ob- 
structions of the kidneys, must abstain from wines, especially such as 
abound with tarter ; and their food ought to be light, and of easy diges- 
tion. They should use. moderate exercise, and should not lie too hot, 
nor too much on their back. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

The inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great measure, from 
the same causes as that of the kidneys. It is known by an acute pain 
towards the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of passing urine, with 
some degree of fever, a constant inclination to go to stool, and a per- 
petual desire to make water. 

This disease must be treated on the same principles as the one im- 
mediately preceding. The diet must be light and thin, and the drink 
of a cooling nature. Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, and 
in robust constitutions it will often be necessary to repeat it. The 
lower part of the belly should be fomented with warm water, or a de- 
coction of mild vegetables; and emollient clysters ought frequently to 
be administered, &c. 

The patient should abstain from every thing that is of a hot, acrid 
and stimulating quality, and should live entirely upon small broths, 
gruels, or mild vegetables. 

* TUe ureters are two long anil small canals, one on each side which carry the urine 
from tin- bason oi'tbe kidneys to the bladder. They are sometimes obstructed by small 
pieces of graTel falling down from the kidneys, and lodging in then*. 
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A stoppage of urine may proceed from other causes besides an in. 
flammation of the bladder; as a swelling of the hemorrhoidal veins, 
hard fttces lodged in the rectum, a stone in the bladder, excrescences 
in the urinary passages, a palsy of the bladder, hysteric affections, 
&c. Each of these requires a particular treatment, which docs not fall 
under our present consideration. We shall only observe, that in all 
of them mild and gentle applications are the safest, as strong diuntic 
medicines, or things of an irritating nature, generally increase the dan- 
ger. I have known some persons kill themselves by introducingprobei 
into the urinary passages, to remove, as they thought, somewhat that 
obstructed the discharge of urine, and others bring on a violeut inflam- 
mation of the bladder, by using strong diuretics, as oil of turpentine, 
&c. for that purpose. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 

The liver is less subject to inflammation than most of the other visce- 
ra, as in it the circulation is slower; but when an inflammation dots 
happen, it is with difficulty removed, and often ends m a suppuration 
or scirrhus. 

CAUSES. — Besides the common causes of inflammation, we may 
here reckon the following, viz. excessive fatness, a scirrhus of the liver 
itself, violent shocks from strong vomits when the liver was before 
unsound, an adust or atrabiliarian state of the blood, any thing that 
suddenly cools the liver after it has been greatly heated, stones ob- 
structing the course of the bile, drinking strong wines and spirituous 
liquors, using hot spicy aliment, obstinate hypocondriacal affection^ \r. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease is known by a painful tension of the 
right side under the false ribs, attended with some degree of fever, 
a sense of weight or fullness of the part, difficulty of breathing, loath- 
ing of food, great thirst, with a pale or yellowish colour of the skin and 
eyes. 

The symptoms here are various, according to the degree of inflamma- 
tion, and likewise according to the particular part of the liver where 
the inflammation happens. Sometimes the pain is so inconsiderable, 
that an inflammation is not so much as suspected ; but when it happens 
in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain is more acute, the 
pulse quicker, and the patient is often troubled with a dry cough, a 
hiccup, and a pain extending to the shoulder, with difficulty of lying 
on the left side, ^.c. 

This disease may be distinguished from the pleurisy, by the pain 
being less violent, seated under the false ribs, the pulse not so hard, and 
by the difficulty of lying on the left side. It may be distinguished 
from the hysteric and hypocondriac disorders by the degree of fever 
with which it is always attended 

This disease if properly treated, is seldom mortal. A comtant 
hiccuping, violent fever, an excessive thirst, are bad symptoms. If it 
ends in a suppuration, and the matter cannot be discharged outwardly, 
the danger is great. When the scirrhus of the liver ensues, the pa- 
tient if he observes a proper regimen, may nevertheless live a number 
of years tolerably easy ; but if he indulges in animal food and strong 
liquors, or take medicines of an acrid or irritating nature, the scir- 
rhus will be converted into a cancer, which must infallibly prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN.- The same regimen is to be observed in this, as in 
other inflammatory disoiders. All hot things are to be carefully 
avoided, and cool diluting liquors, as whey, barley-water, Sic, drank 
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freely. The food must be light and thin, and the body, as well as tho 
mind, kept easy ant! quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is proper at the beginning of this disease, 
and it will often be necessary, even though the pulse should not feel 
hard, to repeat it. All violent purgatives are to be avoided ; Ihe body 
however, must be kept gently open. A decoction of tamarinds, with 
a little honey or manna, will answer this purpose very well. The side 
affected must be fomented in the manner directed in the foregoing dis- 
ease. Mild laxative clysters should he frequently administered ; and, 
if the pain should notwithstanding continue violent, a blistering-plas- 
ter may be applied over the part affected ; or rather a plaster made 
of gum ammoniac and vinegar of squills. 

Medicines which promote the secretion of mine have a very good 
effect here. For tins purpose half adrachm of purified nitre, or a tt a- 
spoonful of the sweet spirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to sweat, it ought to be promoted, but 
not by warmsudoiirics. The only thing to be used for that purpose, 
is plenty of diluting liquors drank about the warmth of the human 
blood. Indeed the patient in this ca>e, as well as in all other topical 
inflammations, ought to drink nooning that is colder than the blood. 

If the stools should :»e loose, and even streaked with blood, no 
means must be used to stop them, unless they be so frequent as to 
weaken the patient. Loose stools often prove critical, and carry off 
the disease. 

If an abscess or imposthume is formed in the liver, all methods 
should be tried to make it break and discharge itself outwardly, as fo- 
mentations, the application of poultices, ripening cataplasms, &c.— 
Sometimes indeed the matter of an abscess conies away in the urine, 
and sometimes it is discharged by stool, but these are efforts of nature 
which no means can promote. When the abscess bursts into the cavity 
of the ahdomen at large, death must ensue, nor will the. event be more 
favourable when ihe abscess is opened by an incision, unless in cases 
where the liver adheres to the peiitonaum, so as to form a bag for the 
matter, and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the abdomen; in 
which case opening the abscess by a sufficiently large incision will pro- 
bably save the patient's life.* 

If the disorder, in spite of all endeavours to the contrary, should 
end in a scirrlms, the patient must be careful to regulate his diet, &c. 
in such a manner as not to aggravate the disease. He must not indulge in 
flesh, fish, strong liquors, or any highly seasoned or salted provisions; 
but should, for the most part, live on mild vegetables; as fruits and 
roots; takinj; gentle exercise, and drinking whey, barley-water, or but- 
ter-milk. If he takes any thing stronger, it should be fine, mild ale, 
which is less heating than wines or spirits. 

We shall take no notice of inflammations of the other viscera. — They 
must in general be treated upon the same principles, as those already 
mentioned. The chief rule with respect to all of them, is to let blood, 
to avoid every thing that is strong, or of a heating nature, to apply 
warm fomentations to the parts affected, and to cause the patient ti» 
dunk a sufficient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 

* I know a gentleman who bad several abscesses of the liver opened, and is 'v>" A 
strong unit healthy mail, though above eighty years of afe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER EXCESSIVE 
DISCHARGES FROM THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

THE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, attended with 
gripes, sickness, and a constant desire to go to stool It comes on sud- 
denly, and is most common in autumn. There is hardly any disrate 
that kills more quickly than this, when proper means are not used 
in due time for removing it. 

CAUSES. — It is occasioned by a redundancy and putrid acrimony 
of the bile ; cold ; food that easily turns rancid or sour on the stomach ; 
as butter, bacon, sweetmeats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and other 
cold fruits.* It is sometimes the effect of strong acrid purges or vo- 
mits, or of poisonous substances taken into the stomach. It may like- 
wise proceed from violent passions or affections of the mind ; as fear, 
anger, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. —It is generally preceded by a eardialgia, or heart- 
burn, sour-belchings, and flatulencies, with pain of the stomach and in- 
testines. To these succeed excessive vomiting and purging of green, 
yellow, or blackish coloured bile, with a distension of the stomach, and 
violent griping pains. There is likewise a great thirst, with a very 
quick unequal pulse, and often a fixed acute pain about the region 
of the navel. As the disease advances, the pulse often sinks so low 
as to become quite imperceptible, the extremities grow cold or cramp- 
ed, and are often covered with a clammy sweat, the urine is obstructed, 
and there is a palpitation of the heart. Violent hiccuping, fainting, 
and convulsions, are the signs of approaching death. 

MEDICINE. — At the beginning of this disease, the efforts of na- 
ture to expel the offending cause, should be assisted, by promoting the 
purging and vomiting. For this purpose the patient must drink free- 
ly of diluting liquors; as whey, butter milk, warm water, thin water- 
gruel, small posset, or, what is perhaps preferable to any of them, very 
weak chicken-broth. This should not only be drank plentifully to pro- 
mote the vomiting, but a clyster of it given every hour in order touro- 
mote the purging. 

After these evacuations have been continued for some time, a decoc- 
tion of toasted oat-bread may be drank to stop the vomiting. The 
bread should be toasted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwards 
boiled in spring-water. If oat-bread cannot be had, wheat-bread, or 
oat meal well toasted, may be used in its stead. If this does not put 
a stop to the vomiting, two table-spoonsful of the. saline julep, with ten 
drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it ceases. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never to be stopped too 
soon As long as these discharges do not weaken the patient they are 
salutary, and may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. 
But when the patient is weakened by the evacuations, which may be 
known from the sinking of his pulse, &c. recourse must immediately be 
bad to opiates, as recommended above ; to which may be added strong 
wines, with spirituous cinnamon waters, and other generous cordials. 
Warm negus, or strong wine-whey, will likewise be necessary to support 
the patient's spirits, and promote the perspiration. His legs should be 

* I have been twice brought to the gates of death by this disease, and both times it 
was occasioned by eating rancid baeon. 
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bathed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or 
wrapped in warm blankets, and warm bricks applied to the soles of his 
feet Flannels wrong out of warm spirituous fomentations should like- 
vise be applied to the region of the stomach. 

When the violence of the disease is over, to prevent a relapse, it will 
be necessary for some time to continue the use of small doses of lauda- 
num. Ten 01 twelve drops may be taken in a glass of wine, at least twice 
a-day, for eight or ten days. The patient's food ought to be nourish- 
ing, but taken in small quantities, and he should use moderate exercise. 
As the stomach and intestines are generally much weakened, an infu- 
sion of the bark, or other bitters, in small wine, sharpened with the 
elixir of vitriol, may be drank for some time. 

Though physicians are seldom called indue time in this disease, they 
ought not to despair of relieving the patient even in the most desperate 
circumstances. Of this I lately saw a very striking proof in an old 
man and his son, who had been both seized with it about the middle of 
the night I did not see them till ne\t morning, when they had much 
more the appearance of dead than of lining men. No pulse could be 
felt; the extremities were cold and rigid, the countenance was ghast- 
ly, an;! the. .strength almost quite exhausted. Yet from this deplorable 
condition they were both recovered by the ui-e of opiates and cordial 
medicines. 

OF A DIARRHOZA, OR LOOSENESS. 

A looseness, in many cases, is not to be considered as a disease, but 
rather as a salutary evacuation. It ought therefore never to be stop- 
ped, nuler-s when it continues too long, or evidently weakens the patient. 
As this however sometimes happens, we shall point out the most com- 
mon causes of a looseness, with the proper method of treatment. 

When a looseness is occasioned by catching cold, or an obstructed 
perspiration, the pa-ient ought to keep warm, to drink freely of weak 
diluting liquors, to bathe his feet and legs, frequently in hike-warm 
water, to wear flannel next his skin, and to take every other method to 
restore the perspiration. 

In a looseness which proceeds from excess or repletion, a vomit is 
the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, but pro- 
mote all the secretions, which renders them of great importance in 
carrying off a debauch. Haifa drachm of ipecacuanha in powder will 
answer this purpose very well. A day or two after the vomit, the same 
quantity of rhubarb may be taken, and repeated two or three times, 
if the looseness contiunes. The patient ought to live upon light 
vegetable food of easy digestion, and to drink whey, thiu gruel, or 
barley-water. 

A looseness occasioned by the obstruction of any customary evacu- 
ation, generally requires bleeding. If that does not succeed, other 
evacuations may be substituted in the room of those which are obstruc- 
ted. At the same time, every method is to be taken to restore the usual 
discharges, as not only the cure of the disease, but the patient's life, 
may depend on this. 

A periodical looseness ought never to be stopped. It is always an 
effort of Nature to carry off some offending matter, which, if retained 
in the body, might have fatal effects. Children are very liable to this 
kind of looseness, especially while teething. It is however so far from 
being hurtful to them, that such children generally get th< ir teeth with 
least trouble. If these loose, stools should at any time prove som or 
griping, a tea-spoonful of magnesia alba, with four or five grains of rhu- 
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barb, may be given to the child in a little panado, or any other food. 
This, if repeated three or four times, will generally correct the acidity, 
and carry oft" the griping stools. 

A diarrhoea, or looseness, which proceeds from violent passions or 
affections of the mind, must be treated with the. greatest caution. 
Vomits in this case are highly improper. Nor are purges safe, unless 
they be very mild, and given in small quantities. Opiates and other 
antispasmodic medicines, are most proper. Ten or twelve drops of 
liquid laudanum may be taken in a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea 
every eight or ten hours, till the symptoms abate. Ease, cheerfulness, 
and tranquillity of mind are here of the greatest importance. 

When a looseness proceeds from acrid or poisonous substances taken 
into the stomach, the patient must drink large quantities of diluting li- 
quors, with oil or fat broths, to promote vomiting and purging. After- 
wards, if there be reason to suspect that the bowels are inflamed, 
bleeding will be necessary. Small doses of laudanum may likewise be 
taken to remove their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, occasions a looseness, 
it ought to be promoted by gentle doses of rhubarb, or other mild pur- 
gatives. The gouty matter is likewise to be solicited towards the 
extremities by warm fomentations, cataplasms, &c. The perspiration 
ought at the same time to be promoted by warm diluting liquors; as 
wine whey with spirits of hartshorn, or a few drops of liquid laudanum, 
it it. 

When a looseness proceeds from worms, which may be known from 
the sliminess of the stools, mixed with pieces of decayed worms, &c. 
medicines must be given to kill and carry off these vermin, as the pow- 
der of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel. Afterwards lime- 
water, either alone, or with a small quantity of 1 hubarb infused, will be 
proper to strengthen the bowels, and prevent the new generation of 
worms. 

A looseness is often occasioned by drinking bad water. When this 
is the ca>e, the disease generally proves epidemical. When there is 
reason to believe that this or any other disease proceeds from the use 
of unwholesome water, it ought immediately to be changed, or, if that 
cannot be done, it may be corrected by mixing with it quick lime, 
chalk, or the like. 

In people whose stomachs are weak, violent exercise immediately 
after eating will occasion a looseness. Though the cure of this is obvi- 
ous, yet it will be proper, besides avoiding violent exercise, to use such 
medicines as tend to brace and strengthen the stomach, as infusions of 
the bark, with other bitter and astringent ingredients, in white wine. 
ShcIi persons ought likewise to take frequently a glass or two of old red 
port, or good claret. 

From whatever cause a looseness proceeds, when it is found necessary 
to check it, the diet ought to consist of rice boiled with milk, and fla- 
voured with cinnamon ; rice-jelly, sago with red port ; and the lighter 
sorts of flesh-meat roasted. The drink may be thin water-gruel, rice- 
water, or weak broth made from lean veal, or with a sheep's head, as 
being more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chicken-broth. 

Persons who, from a peculiar weakness, or too great an irritability 
of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns of this disease, should live 
temperately, avoiding crude summer fruits, all unwholesome foods, and 
meats of hard digestion. They ought likewise to beware of cold mois- 
ture or whatever may obstruct the perspiration, and should wear flan- 
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ncl next the skin. All violent passions, as fear, anger, &c. are likewise 
carefully to be guarded against. 

OF VOMITING. 

Vomiting may proceed from various causes ; as excess in eating and 
drinking; foulness of the stomach, the acrimony of the aliment; a 
translation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the erysipelas, 
or other diseases, to the stomach. It may likewise proceed from a 
looseness having been too suddenly stopped ; from the stoppage of any 
customary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the menses, &c. from a 
weakness of the stomach, the colic, the iliac passion, a rupture, a fit of 
the gravel, worms ; or from any kind of poison taken into the stomach. 
It is an usual symptom of injuries done to the brain ; as contusions, 
compressions, 6cc. It is likewise a symptom of wounds or inflamma- 
tions of the diaphragm, intestines, spleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occasioned by unusual motions, as sailing, being 
drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. It may likewise be excited by vi- 
olent passions, or by the idea, of nauseous or disagreeable objects, espe- 
cially of such things as have formerly produced vomiting. — Sometimes 
it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into the stomach : in this 
case, what the patient vomits is generally of a yellow or greenish colour, 
and has a bitter taste. Person? who are subject to nervous affections 
are often suddenly seized with violent fits of vomiting. Lastly, vomi- 
ting is a common symptom of pregnaney. — In this ca^e it generally 
comes on about two weeks after the stoppage of the menses, and contin- 
ues dining the first three or four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul stomach or indigestion, it is not 
to be considered as a disease, but as the cure of a disease. It ought 
therefore to be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel. 
If this does not put a stop to the vomiting, a dose of ipecacuanha may 
be taken, and worked off with weak camomile-tea. 

When the retrocession of the gout, or the obstruction of customary 
evacuations, occasion vomiting, all means must be used to restore these 
discharges ; or, if that cannot be effected, their place must be supplied 
by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the extremities in warm water, 
opening issues, setons, perpetual blisters, cVc. 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may generally be miti- 
gated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. The bleeding 
however ou^ht to be in small quantities at a time, and the purgatives 
shonl'l be of the mildest kind, as figs, stewed prunes, manna, or senna. 
Pregnant women arc most apt to vomit in the morning immediately af- 
ter getting out of bed, which is owing part'y to the change of posture, 
but more to the emptiness of the stomach. — It may generally be pre- 
vented by taking a dish of coffee, tea, or some light breakfast in bed. 
Pregnant women who are afflicted with vomiting, ought to be kept 
easy both in body and mind. They should neither allow their stomachs 
to be quite empty, nor should they eat much at once. Cold water is a 
very proper drink in this case; if the stomach be weak, a little brandy 
may be added to it. If the spirits are low, and the person apt to feint, 
a spoonful of cinnamon-water, with a little marmalade of quinces or 
oranges, may be taken. 

If vomiting proceed from weakness of the stomach, bitters win be 
of service. Peruvian bark infused in wine or brandy, with as much 
rhubarb as will keep the body gently open, is an excellent medicine id 
thi>case. The elixn of vitriol i- alsi a good medicine. — It may be ta- 
ken in the dose of fifteen or twenty drops, twice or thrice a-dav, in a 

S 
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glass of wine or water. Habitual vomitings are sometimes alleviated by 
making oysters a principal par' of diet. 

A vomiting which proceed* from acidities in the stomach, is relieved 
by alkaline purges. The best medicine of this kind is the magnesi 
alba, a tea-spoonful of which may be taken in a dish of tea or a little 
milk, three or four times a-day, or oftener if necessary, to keep the 
body open. 

When vomiting proceeds from violent passions, or affections of the 
mind, all evacuations must be carefully avoided, especially vomits. — 
These are exceedingly dangerous. The patient in this case ought to 
be kept perfectly easy and quiet, to have the mmd soothed, and to take 
some gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy and water, to which a 
few drops of laudanum may occasionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from spasmodic affections of the stomach, 
musk, castor, and other antispasmodic medicines are of use. Warm 
and aromatic plasters have likewise a good effect. The stomach-plaster 
of the London or Edinburgh dispensatory may be applied to the pit of 
the stomach, or a plaster of thcriaca, which will answer rather better. 
Aromatic medicines may likewise be taken inwardly, as cinnamon or 
mint tea, wine with spiceries boiled in it, <Scc. The region of the stomach 
may be nibbed with aether, or it that cannot be had, with strong bran- 
tiy, or other spirits. The belly should be fomented with warm water, 
or the patient immersed up to the breast in a warm bath. 

I have always found the saline draughts taken in the act of efferves- 
eence, of singular use in stopping of vomiting, from whatever cause it 
proceeded. These may be prepared by dissolving a drachm of the salt 
oftai tar in an ounce and a half of fresh lemon juice, and adding to it 
an ounce of pepper-miit water, the same quantity of simple cinnamon 
water, and a little white sugar. This draught must be swallowed be- 
fore the effervescence is quite over, and may be repeated every two 
hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be violenti A violent vomiting lias 
sometimes been stopped by cupping on the region of the stomach, alter 
all other means had failed. 

As the least motion will often bring on the vomiting again, even after 
it has been stopped, the patient must avoid all manner of action. The 
diet must be so regulated as to sit easy upon the stomach, and nothing 
should be taken that is hard of digestion. We do not however mean 
that the patient should live entirely upon slops. Solid food, m this 
case, often sits easier on the stomach than liquids. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DfSORDERS OF THE 
KIDNEYS AND BLADDER. 

THE diabetes is a frequent and excessive discharge of urine. It is 
seldom to be nut with among young people ; hut often at'ac^ persons 
in the decline of life, especially those who follow the more violent em- 
ployments, or have been hard drinkers in their youth. 

CAUSES. — A diabetes is often the consequence of acu'e diseases, as 
fevers, fluxes, &c. where the patient has suffered by excessive evacua- 
tions ; it may al^o be occasioned by great fatigue, as riding longjour- 
uiesupon a hard trotting horse, carrying heavy burdens, &c. It may- 
be brought on by hard drinking, or the use of strong stimulating, diure- 
tic medicines, as tincture of cantharides, spirits of turpentine, and such 
like. It is often the effect of drinking too great quantities of mineral 
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waters. Many imagine that these will do tlicm no service unless 
they he drank in great quantities, by which mistake it often happens 
that they occasion worse diseases than those they were intended to 
cure. In a word, this disease may either proceed from too great 
a I i<city of the organs, which secrete the urine, from something that 
stimulates the. kidneys too much, or from a thin dissolved state of the 
blood, which makes too great a quantity of it run oft' by the urinary 
passages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In a diabetes, the urine generally exceeds in quan- 
tity all the liquid food which the patient takes. It is thin and pale, of 
a sweetish taste, and an agreeable smell. The patient has a continu- 
ed thirst, with some degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and he spits 
frequently a frothy spittle. The strength fails, the appetite decay-, 
and the flesh wastes away till the patient is reduced to skin and bone 
There is a heat of the bowels, and frequently the loins and feet are 
swelled. 

This disease may generally be cured at the beginning; but after it 
has continued long, the cure becomes very difficult. In drunkards, 
and very old people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 

REGIME!^. — Every thing that stimulates the urinary passages, or 
tends to relax the habit, must be avoided. For this reason the 
patient should live chiefly on solid food. His thirst may be quencher! 
with acids ; as sorrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilaginous 
vegetables, as rice, sago, and salop, with milk, are the most proper food. 
Of animal substances, shell fish are to be preferred ; as oysters, crabs, 
&c. 

The drink may be Bristol-water. When that cannot be obtained, 
lime-water, in which a due proportion of oak-bark has been macerated, 
may be used. The white decoction,* with isinglass dissolved in it, is 
Dkewise a very proper drink. 

The patient ought daily to take exercise, but it should be so gentle 
as not to fatigue him. He should lie upon a hard bed or matrass. 
Nothing hurts the kidneys more than lying too soft. A warm, dry air, 
the use of the flesh-brush, and everything that promotes perspiration, 
is of service Fortius reason the patient ought to wear flannel next 
his skin. A large strengthening plaster may be applied to the back ; 
or, what will answer better, a great part of the body may be wrapped 
in plaster. 

MEDICINES. — Gentle purges, if the patient be not too much 
weakened by the disease, have a good effect. They may consist, 
of rhubarb, with cardamum seeds, or any other spiceries, infused in 
wine, and may be taken in such quantities as to keep the body gently 
open. 

The patient must next have recourse to astringents and corrobo 
rants. Half a drachm of powder, made of equal parts of alum and the 
inspissated juice commonly called Terra Japonica, may be taken four 
times a-day, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. The alum must 
first be melted in a crucible, afterwards they may both be pounded to- 
gether. Along with every dose of this powder the patient may take 
a tea cupful of the tincture of roses. t 

If the patient's stomach cannot bear the alum in substance, whey 
may be made of it, and taken in the dose of a tea-cupful three or four 
times a-day. The alum whey is prepared by boiling two English 

* See Appendix. Wldte Decoction. t See Appendix, Tincture of Ro/cs. 
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quarts of milk over a slow fire, with three drachms of alum, till the 
curd separate*. 

Opiates are of service in this disease, even though the patient r^sts 
well. They take off spasm and irritation, and at the same time ks- 
sen the force of the circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid lau- 
danum may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or four times 
a-day. « 

The best corroborants which we know, are the Peruvian bark, and 
wine. A drachm of bark may be taken in a glass of red port or claret three 
times a-day. The medicine wilt be both more efficacious and less dis- 
agreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol be add- 
ed to each dose. Such as cannot take the bark in substance may use 
the deroction, mixed with an equal quantity of red wine, and sharpen- 
ed as above. ,...,. -..* 

There is a disease incident to labouring people in the decline of lite, 
called incontinency of urine. But this is very different from a dia- 
betes, as the water passes off involuntarily by drops, and does not exceed 
the usual quantity. This disease is rather troublesome than dangerous. 
It is owing to a relaxation of the sphincter of the bladder, and is often 
Hie effect°of a palsy. Sometimes it proceeds from hurts or injuries oc- 
casioned by blows, bruises preternatural labours, &c. Sometimes it 
is the effect of a fever. It may likewise be occasioned by a long use 
of strong diuretics, or of stimulating medicines injected into the bladder. 
This disease may be mitigated by the use of astringent and conobor. 
;Uing medicines, such as have been mentioned above ; but we do not 
temember ever to have seen it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from whatever cause, a piece of sponge 
ought to be worn, or a bladder applied in such a manner as to prevent 
the urine from galling and exconatiug the parts* 

OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 
IT has already been observed, that a suppression of urine, may pro- 
ceed from various causes; as an inflammation of the kidneys, or blad- 
der ; small stones or gravel lodging in the urinary passages, hard faces 
lying in the rectum, pregnancy, a spasm or contraction of the neck of 
she bladder, clotted blood in the bladder itself, a swelling of the he- 
morrhoidal veins, &c. 

Some of these cases require the catheter, both to remove the ob- 
structing matter, and to draw of the urine ; but as ihis instrument can 
only be°managed with safety by persons skilled in surgery, we shall 
•<ay nothing further of its nse. A bougie may be used % any cautious 
hand and will often succeed better than the catheter. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obstructions of urine, fomen- 
tations and evacuations. Bleeding, as far as the patient's strength will 
permit, is necessary, especially where there are symptoms of topical 
inflammation. Bleeding in this case not only abates the fever, by 
lessening the force of the circulation, but, by relaxing the solids it 
takes off the spasm or structure upon the vessels which occasioned the 
obstruction. , , _,, . K 

After bleedings, fomentations must be used. These may either con- 
sist of warm water alone, or of decoctions of mild vegetables ; as mal- 
lows, camomile-flowers, &c. Cloths dipped in these may either be 
applied to the part affected,, or a large bladder filled with the deeoc- 

* A bottle made of the Indian rubber, and properly applied, answers this purpose 

best. 
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tioo, may be kept continually upon it. Some put the herbs themselves 
into a flannel-bag, and apply them to the part, which is far from being 
a bad method. These continue longer warm than cloths dipped in the 
decoction, and at the same time keep the part equally moist. 

In all obstructions of urine, the body oupht to be kept open. This is 
not however to be attempted by strong purgatives, but by emollient 
clysters, or gentle infusions of senna and manna. Clysters in this case 
not only open the body, but answer the purpose of an internal fomenta- 
tion, and greatly assist in removing the spasms of the bladder and 
parts adjacent. 

The food must be light, and taken in small quantities. The drink 
may be weak broth, or decoctions and infusions of mucilaginous vege- 
tables, as marsh mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A tea spoonful of 
the sweet spiiits of nitre, or a drachm of castile soap, may be frequen- 
ly put into the patient's drink ; and if there be no inflammation, he 
may drink small gin-punch. 

Persons subject to a suppression of urine ought to live very tempe- 
rate. Their diet should be light and their liquor diluting. They should 
avoid all acids and austere wines, should take sufficient exercise, lie 
hard, and avoid study and sedentary occupations. 

OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 

WHEN small stones are lodged in the kidneys, or discharged along 
with the urine, the patient is said to be afflicted with the gravel. If 
one of these stones happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for 
some time, it accumulates fresh matter, and at length becomes too large 
to pass of with the mine. In this case the patient is said to have the 
stone. 

CAUSES. — The stone and gravel may be occasioned by high living; 
the use of strong astringent wines; a sedentary life; lying too hot, soff, 
or too much on the back ; the constant use of water impregnated with 
earthy or stony particles ; aliments of an astringent or windy nature, 
&c. It may likewise proceed from an hereditary disposition. Persons 
in the decline of life, and those who have been much afflicted with the 
gout or rheumatism, are most liable to it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small stones or gravel in the kidney? occasion pain 
in the loins; sickness; andsometimes bloody urine. When the stone 
descends into the ureter, and is too large to pass along with ease, all 
the above symptoms are increased ; the pain extends towards the blad- 
der; the thigh and leg of the affected side are benumbed ; the testi- 
cles are drawn upwards; and the urine is obstructed. 

A stone in the bladder is known from a pain, at the time, as well as 
before and after making water; from the urine coming away by drops, 
or stopping suddenly, when it was running in a full stream ; by a vio- 
lent pain in the. neck of the bladder upon motion, especially on horse- 
back, or in a carriage on a rough road; from a white, thick, copious, 
stinking, mucous sediment in the urine ; from an itching in the top of 
the penis ; from bloody urine ; from an inclination to go to stool during 
the discharge of urine , from the patient's passing his urine more easily 
when lying than in an erect posture ; from a kind of convulsive motion 
occasioned by the «harp pain in discharging the last drops of the urine ■ 
and lastly, from sounding or searching with the catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Persons afflicted with the gravel or stone should a- 
void aliments of a windy or heating nature, as salt meats, sour fruits, 
&c. Their diet ought chiefly to consist of such things as tend to pro- 
mote the secretiou of urine, and to keep the body open. Artichokes, 
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asparagus, spinnage, lettuce, parsley, succory, purslane, turnips, po- 
tatoes, carrots, and radishes, may be safely eaten. Onions, leeks, and 
cellery are, in this case, reckoned medicinal. The most propei drinks, 
are whey, butter-milk, milk and water, barley-water; decoctions or 
infusions of the roots of marsh mallows, paisley, liquorice, or of other 
mild mucilaginous vegetables as, linseed, lime-tree buds or leaves, Arc. 
If the patient has been accustomed to generous liquors, he may drink 
gin and water not too stroDg. 

Gentle exercise is proper; but violent motion is apt to occasion 
bloody urine. We would therefore advise that it should be taken in 
moderation. Persons afflicted with gravel often pass a great number 
of stones after riding on horseback, or in a carriage ; but those who 
Iiave a stone in the bladder are seldom able to bear these kinds of ex- 
ercise. Where there is a hereditary tendency to this disease a seden- 
tary life ought never to be indulged. Were people careful, upon the 
first symptoms of gravel, to observe a proper regimen of diet, and to 
take sufficient exercise, it might often be carried off, or at least pic- 
vented from increasing ; but if the same course which occasioned the 
disease is persisted in, it must be aggravated. 

MEDICINE. — In what is called a fit of the gravel, which is com- 
monly occasioned by a stone sticking in the ureter or some part of the 
urinary passages, the patient must be bled, warm fomentations should 
likewise be applied to the part affected, emollient clysters administer- 
ed, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank, &c. The treatment of 
this case has been fully pointed out under the articles, inflammation of 
the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advises patients who are subject to frequent fits of gravel 
in the kidneys, but have no stone in the bladder, to drink every morn- 
ing, two or three hours before breakfast, an English pint of oyster or 
cockle-shell lime-water. The Doctor very justly observes, that though 
this quantity might be too small to have any sensible effect in dis- 
solving a stone in the bladder, yet it may very probably prevent its 
growth. 

When a stone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor recommends 
Alicant seap, and oyster or cockle-shell lime-water,* to be taken in the 
following manner : The patient must swallow every day, in any form 
that is least disagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of Alicant 
soap, and drink three or four English pints of oyster or cockle-shell 
lime water. The soap is to be divided into three doses ; the largest to 
be taken fasting in the morning early ; the second at noon ; and the 
third at seven in the evening ; drinking above each dose a large draught 
of the lime-water; the remainder of which he may take any time be*. 
twixt dinner and supper, instead of other liquors. 

The patient should begin with a smaller quantity of the lime-water 
and soap than that mentioned above ; at first an English pint of the 
former and three drachma of the latter, may be taken daily. Tins 
quantity, however, he may increase by degrees, and ought to persp\ere 
in the use of these medicines, e-pecially if he fineh any abatement of 
bis complaint for several months ; nay, if the stone be very large, for 
years. It may likewise be proper for the patient, if he be severely 
pained, not only to begin with the soap and lime-water in small quan- 
tities but lo take the second and third lime-water instead of 'he 
first. However, after he has been for some time accustomed to thest 

* See Appendix, Lime-water- 
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medicines, lie may not only take the first water, but, if he finds he can 
easily bear it, heighten its dissolving power still more by pouring it a 
second time on fresh calcined shells. 

The caustic alkali, or soap lees is the medicine chiefly in vogue at 
present for the stone. It is of a very acrid nature, and ou«ht there- 
fore to be given in some gelatinous or mucilaginous liquors ; as veal 
broth, new-milk, linseed-tea, a solution of gum-arabic, or a decoction 
of marsh-mallow roots. The patient must begin with small doses of 
the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and increase by degrees, as far as 
the stomach can bear it.* 

Though the soap-lees and lime-water are the most powerful medi- 
cines which have hitherto been discovered for the stone ; yet there are 
some things of a more simple nature, which in certain ca es are found 
to be beneficial, and therefore deserve a trial. Au infusion of the 
seeds of duucus sylcestris, or wild carrot, sweetened with honey, has 
been found to give considerable ease in cases where the stomacli could 
not bear any thing of an acrid nature. A decoction of raw coffee-ber- 
ries, taken morning and evening, to the qantity of eight or ten ounces, 
with ten drops of sweet spirits of nitre, has likewise been found very 
efficacious in bringing away large quantities of earthy matter in flakes. 
Honey is likewise found to be of considerable service, and may be 
taken in gruei, or in any other form that is more agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we shall mention is the via nrsi. It 
has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel and stone. It 
seems however to be in all respects inferior to the soap and lime water; 
but it is less disagreeable, and has frequently to my knowledge, reliev- 
ed gravelly complaints. It is generally taken in powder from half a 
drachm to a whole drachm, two or three times a day. It may how- 
ever be taken to the quantity of seven or eight drachms a-day, with 
great safety and good elfect. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES OF BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS or involuntary discharges of blood often happen 
from various parts of the body. These, however, are so tar from being 
always dangerous, that they often prove salutary. When such dis- 
charges are critical, which is frequently the case in fevers, they ought 
not to be stopped. Nor indeed is it proper at ary time to stop them, 
unless they be so great as to endanger the patient's life. Most people, 
afraid of the smallest discharge of blood fiom any part or the body, fly 
immediately to the use of styptic and astringent medicines, by which 
means an inflammation of the brain, or some other fatal disease, is occa- 
sioned, which, had the discharge been allowed to go on, might have 
been prevented. 

Periodical discharges of blood, from whatever part of the body they 
proceed, must not be stopped. They are always the efforts of Nature 
to relieve herself; and fatal diseases have of en been the consequence 
of obstructing them. It may indeed be sometimes necessary to 
check the violence of such discharges ; but even this requires the 
greatest can ion. Instances might be given where the stopping of 

* The caustic alkali may be prepared by mixing two parts of quick-lime with one of 
pot-ashes, and suttViing them to stand till the lixivium Ix formed, which must I >< care- 
fully filtrated before it b.> used. If the solution does not happen readily, a small quail- 
tj of water way be added to the mature. 
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a small periodical flux of blood, from one of the fingers, has proved 
falal to the healtb. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nose is very common. 
Those who are farther advanced in years are more liable to haemoptoe, 
or discharge of blood from the lun»s. After the middle period of life, 
haemorrhoids! fluxes are most common ; and in the decline of life, dis- 
charges of blood from the urinary passages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very different, and 
often quite opposite causes. Sometimes they are owing to a particular 
construction of the body, as a sanguine temperament, a laxity of 
the vessels, a plethoric habit, \.c At other times they proceed from 
a determination of the blood, towards one particular part, as the head, 
the hemorrhoidal veins, &:e. They may likewise proceed from an in- 
flammatory disposition of the blood, in which case there is generally 
some degree of fever : this likewise happens when the flux is occa- 
sioned by an obstructed perspiration, or a structure upon the skin, the 
bowels, or any particular pait of the system. 

But a dissolved state of the blood will likewise occasion hemorrha- 
ges. Tim*, in putrid fevers, the dysentery, the scurvy, the malignant 
small pox, <Scc. there are often very great discharges of blood from dif- 
ferent parts of the body. They may likewise be brought on by too 
liberal an use of medicine, which tend to di solve the blood, as can- 
tbarides, the volatile alkaline salts, &c Food of an acrid or irritating 
quanty may likewise occasion haemorrhages; as also strong purges and 
vomits, or any thing that greatly stimulates the bowels. 

Violent passions or agitations of the mind will likewise have this ef- 
fect. These often cause bleeding at the nose, and I have known them 
sometimes occasion an haemorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of 
the body, by overstraining or hurting the vessels, may have the same 
effect, especially when the body is long kept in an unnatural posture, as 
banging the head very low, &C 

The cure of an haemorrhage must be adapted to its cause. When 
it proceeds from loo much blood, or a tendency to inflammation, 
bleed. us; with gentle purges and other evacuations, will be necessary. 
It will likewise be proper for {he patient in this case to live chiefly 
upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all strong liquors, and food that is of 
an acrid, hot, or stimulating quality. The body should be kept cool 
and the mind easy. 

When an haemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dissolved state of the 
blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and 
vegetables of a nourishing nature, as sago, Salop, &c. His drink may 
be wine diluted with water, and sharpened with the juice of lemon, 
vinegar, or spirits of vitriol. The best medicine in this case is the 
Peruvian bark, which may be taken according to the uigency of the 
symptoms. 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of strong stimu- 
lating medicines, the cure is to be effected by soft mucilaginous diet. 
The patient may likewise take frequently about the bulk of a nutmeg 
of Locatelli's balsam, or the same quantity of spermaceti. 

When an obstructed perspiration, or a stricture upon any part of the 
system, is the cause of an haemorrhage, it may be removed by drink- 
ing warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the extremities in 
warm water, &c. 

OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

Bleeding at the nose is commonly preceded by some degree of 
quickness of the pulse, flushing in the face, pulsation of the temporal 
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arteries, heaviness in the head, dimness of the sight, heat and itching of 
the nostrils, &c. 

To persons who abound with blood this discharge is very salutary. 
It often cures a vertigo, the head-arh, a plnenzy, and even an epilepsy. 
In fevers, where there is a great, determination of blood towards tlie 
head, it is of the utmost service. It is likewise beneficial in inflamma- 
tions of the liver and spleen, and often in the gout and rheumatism. 
In all diseases where bleeding is necessary, a spontaneous discharge 
of blood from the nose is of much more service than the same quantity 
let with a lancet. 

In a discharge of blood from the nose, the great point is to deter- 
mine whether it ought to be stopped or not. It is a common practice 
to stop the bleeding without considering whether it be a disease, or the 
cure of a disease. This conduct proceeds from fear ; but it has often 
bad, and sometimes fatal consequences. 

When a discharge of blood from the nose happens in an inflamma- 
tory disease, there is always reason to believe that it may prove saluta- 
ry ; and therefore it should be suffered to go on, at least as long as the 
patient is not weakened by it. 

When it happens to persons in perfect health, who are full of blood, 
it ought not to be suddenly stopped, especially if the symptoms of^ 
plethora, mentioned above, have preceded it. In this case it cannot 
be stopped without risking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the nose relieves any bad symptom, and 
does not proceed so far as to endanger the patient's life, it ought not 
to be stopped. But when it returns frequently, or continues till the 
pulse becomes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, the lips pale, 
or the patient complains of being sick or faint, it must immediately 
be stopped. 

For tins purpose the patient should be set nearly upright, with his 
head reclining a little, and his legs immersed in wateraboutthe warmth 
of new milk. His hands ought likewise to be put in luke-warm water, 
and his garters may be tied a little tighter than usual. Ligatures may 
be applied to the arms, about the place where they are usually made 
for bleeding, and with nearly the same degree of tightness. These 
must he gradually slackened as the blood begins to stop and removed 
entirely as &oon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the nostrils will stop the bleeding. 
When this does not succeed, dossils of lint dipped in strong spirits of 
wine, may be put up the nostrils, or it that cannot be had, they may be 
dipped in brandy. Blue, vitriol dissolved in water may likewise be 
used for this purpose, or a tent dipped in the white of an egg well beat 
up, may be rolled in a powder made of equal parts of white sugar, 
burnt alum, and white vitriol, and put up the nostril from whence the 
blood issues. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of use here, as they have seldom 
time to operate. It may not however be amiss to give the patient half 
an ounce of G.auber's salt, and the same quantity of manna, dissolved 
in four or five ounces of barley water. This ma* be taken at a draught, 
and repeated, if it does not operate, in a few hours. Ten or twelve 
grains of nitre may be taken io a glass of cold water and vinegar 
every hour, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. If a stronger 
medicine be m cessary, a tea-cupful of the tincture of rose<, with 
twenty or thirty drops of the weak spirit of vitriol, may be taken 
every hour. When these things cannot be had, the patient may 
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drink water, with a little common salt in it, or equal parts of watC> 
ami viuegar.* 

If the genitals be immersed for some time in cold water, it will gene- 
rally stop a bleeding at the nose. I have not known this fail. 

Sometimes when the bleeding is stopped outwardly, it continues in- 
wardly. This is very troublesome, and requires particular attention, 
as the patient is apt to be suffocated with the blood, especially if he 
falls asleep, which he is very ready to do after losing a great quantity 
of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of suffocation from the blood getting 
into his throat, the passages may be stopped by drawing threads up the 
nostrils, and bringing them out it the month, then fastening pieces of 
sponaje, or small rolls of linen cloth to their extremities ; afterwards 
draw rig them back, and tying them outside with a sufficient degree 
of tightness. 

After the bleeding is stopped, the patient ought to be kept as easy 
and quiet as possible. He should not pick bis nose, nor take away the 
tents or clotted blood, till they fall off of their own accord, and should 
not lie with lus head low. 

Those who are affected with frequent bleeding at the nose, ought to 
bathe their teet often in warm water, and to keep them warm and dry. 
They ought to wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep their body 
as much in an erect po>tuic as possible, and never to view any object 
obliquely. If they have too much blood, a vegetable diet, with now 
and then a cooling purge, is the safest way to lessen it. 

But when the disease proceeds from a thin dissolved state of the 
blood, the diet should be rich and nourishing ; as strong broths and 
jellies, sago gruel, with wine and sugar, &c. Infusions of the Peruvian 
bark in wine ought likewise to be taken and persisted in for a consid- 
erate time. 

OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 

A discharge ot blood from the har.moi rhoidal ves els is called the 
bleeding pil L s When the vessels only swell, and discharge no blood, but 
are exceeding painful, the disease is called the blind piles. 

Persons of a loose spuuuy fibre, of a bulky size, who live high, and 
lead a sedentary, inactive life, are most subject to this disease. It is 
often owing to an hereditary disposition. Where this is the case, it at- 
tacks persons more early in life than when it is accidental Men are 
more liable to it than women, especially those of a sanguine plethoric, 
or scorbutic habit, or of a melancholy disposition. 

The piles may be occasioned by an excess of blood, by strong aloctic 
purges, high-seasoned food, drinking great quantities of sweet wines, 
the neglect of bleeding, or other customary evacuations, much riding, 
great costiveness, as any thing that occasions hard or difficult stools. 
Anger, grief, or other violent passions, will likewise occasion the pile'. 
I have often known them brought on by sitting on the damp ground. A 
pair of thin breeches will excite the disorder in a person who is subject 
to it, and sometimes even in those who never had it before. Pregnant 
women are often afflicted with the piles. 

A rlnx of blood from the anus, is not always to be treated as a disease. 
It is even more salutary than bleeding at the nose, and often prevents 
or carries off diseases. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheuma- 

* From ten to twenty drop? of the oil of turpentine in a little water given frequcbtl}') 
cldom fails to stop a bleeding at the nose, oiiionwuny other part. 
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tism, as'hma, and hypochondrical complaints, and often proves critial 
in colics, and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard must be had to his habit 
of body, his age, strength, and manner of living. A discharge which 
might he excessive and prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, 
and even -alutary to another. That only is to be esteemed dangerous, 
■which continues too long, and is m such quantity as to waste the pa- 
tient's strength, hurt the digestion, nutrition, and other functions 
necessary to life. 

When this is the case, the discharge must be checked by a proper re- 
gimen, and astringent medicines. The DIET must be cool but nour- 
ishing, consisting chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vegetables, and broths. 
The drink may be chalybeate water, orange-whey, decoctions or infu- 
sions of the astringent and mucilaginous plants, as the tormentil root, 
bistort, the marshmallow-roots, &c. 

Old conserve of roses is a very good medicine in this case. It may 
be mixed in new milk, and may be taken in the quantity of an ounce 
three or four times a-day. This medicine is in no great repute, owing 
to its being seldom taken in such quantity as to produce any effects ; 
but when taken as here directed, and duly persisted in, I have known 
it perform very extraordinary cures in violent haemorrhages, especially 
•when assisted by the tincture of roses ; a tea-spoonful of which may be 
taken about an hour after every dose of the conserve. 

The Peruvian bark is likewise proper in this case, both as a strength- 
cner and astnngent. Half a drachm of it may be taken in a glass of 
red wine, sharpened with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or 
four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are sometimes periodical, and return regularly once 
a month, or once in three weeks. In this case they are always to be 
considered as a salutary discharge, and by no means to be stopped. 
Some have entirely ruined their health by stopping a periodical dis- 
charge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of use. The diet must be 
light and tnin, and the drink cool and diluting. It is likewise necessa- 
ry that the body be kept gently open. This may be done by small do- 
ses of the flour of brimstone and cream of tartar. These maybe 
mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-spoonful taken two or three times 
a-day, or oftener if necessary. Or an ounce of the flour of brimstone 
and half an ounce of purified nitre may be mixed with three or four 
ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a tea-spoonful of it taken three or 
four times a-day. 

Emollient clysters are here likewise beneficial ; but there is some- 
times such an astnction of the anus, that they cannot be thrown up. In 
this case I have known a vomit have a very good effect. 

Wh n the piles are exceeding painful and swelled, but discharge 
nothing, the patient must sit over the steams of warm water. He may 
likewise apply a linen cloth dipped in warm spirits of wine to the 
part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried with 
butter. If these do not pro luce a discharge, and the piles appear 
large, leeches must be applied as near them as possible, or, if they will 
fix upon the piles themselves, so much the better. When leeches will 
not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancet. The operation is very- 
easy, and is attended with no danger. Various ointments, and oilier 
external app'ications, are recommended in the piles; but I do not re- 
iliyuber to have seen any elfecS from these, worth mentioning. Their 
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principal use is to keep the part moist, which may be done as well by 
a soft poultice, or an emollient cataplasm. When the pain however is 
twry great, a liniment made of two ounces of emollient ointment, and 
half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may 
be applied. 

SPITTING OF BLOOD. 

WE mean here to treat of that discharge of blood from the lungs only 
which is called an lucmovtoe or spitting of blood. Persons of a slender 
make, and a lax fibre, who have long necks and straight breasts are 
most liable to this disease. It is most common in the spring, and general- 
ly attacks people before they are at the prime or middle period of 
life. It is a common observation that those who have been subject 
to bleeding at the nose when young, are afterwards most liable to an 
hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES.— An haemoptoe may proceed from excess of blood, from 
a peculiar weakness of the lungs, or a bad conformation of the breast. 
It is often occasioned by excessive drinking, running, wrestling, sing- 
ing, or speaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs ought to avoid ail vio- 
lent exertion* of that organ, as they value life. They liould likewise 
guard against violent passions, exce-sive drinking, and every thing 
that occasions a rapid circulation of the blood. 

This disease may likewise proceed from wounds of the lungs. — 
Tht"-e may either be received from without, or they may be occasion- 
ed bv hard bodies getting into the wind pipe, and so falling down upon 
the lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The obstruction of any 
customary evacuation may occasion a spitting of blood ; as ncglrr or 
bleeding or purging at the usnai seasons, the stoppage of (he bleeding 
piles in men, or the menses in women, ixc It may likewise proceed 
from a polypus, scirrhous concretions, or any thing that obstructs the 
circulation of the blood in the lungs. It is often tiie effect of a long 
and violent cough ; in which case it is generally the forerunner of a 
consumption. A violent degree of coM suddenly applied to the exter- 
nal parts of the body will occasion an heensoptoe. It ma» likewise be 
occasioned by breathing air which is too much rarified to be able pro- 
perly to expand the lungs. This is often the case with those who v ork 
in hot places, as furnaces, glass-houses, or the like. It is like.wisi said 
to happen to such as ascend to the top of very high mountains, as the 
Peak of Teneriffe, tec. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be considered as a primarv disease. 
It is often only a symptom, and in some diseases not an unfavourable 
one. This is the case in pleurisies, peripnenmonies, and sundry other 
fevers. In a dropsy, scurvy, or consumption, it is a bad symptom, 
and shews that the lungs ,»re ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS.— Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a sense 
of weight, and oppression of the breast, a dry tickling cough, hoarse- 
ness, and a difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is ushered in with 
shivering, coldness of the extremities, costiveness, great lassitmh , fla- 
tulence, pain of the back and loins, &c. As these shew a general stric- 
ture upon the vessels,' and a tendency of the blood to inflammation, 
they are commonly the forerunners of a very copious discharge. 'I he 
above symptoms do not attend a discharge of blood from the gums or 
fauces, by which means these may always be distinguished from an 
heemoptoe. Sometimes the blood that is spit up is thin, and of a 
florid red colour; and at other times it i» thick, and of a dark or black- 
ish colour ; nothing however can be inferred from this ciicum- 
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stance, but that the blood has lain a longer or shorter time in the 
breast before it was discharged. 

Spitting of blood, in a strong healthy person, of a sound constitution, 
is not very dangerous ; but when it attacks the tender and delicate, or 
persons of a weak lax fibre, it i» with difficulty removed. — When it pro- 
ceeds from a scirrhous or polypus of the lungs, it is bad. The dan- 
ger is greater when the discharge proceeds from the rupture of a large 
vessel than a small one. When the extravasated blood is not spit up, 
but lodges in the breast, it corrupts, and greatly increases the dan- 
ger. When the blood proceeds from an ulcer in the lungs it is gene- 
rally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept cool and easy. Every 
thing that heats the body or quickens the circulation, increases the 
danger. The mind ought likewise to be soothed, and every occasion 
of exciting the passions avoided. The diet should be soft, cooling, and 
slender ; as rice boiled with milk, small broths, barley-gruels, panado, 
&c. The diet, in this case, can scarce be too low. Even water gruel 
is sufficient to support the patient for some days. All strong liquors 
must be avoided. The patient may drink milk and water, barley-wa- 
ter, whey, butter-milk, and such like. Every thing however should be 
drank cold, and in small quantities at a time. He should observe the 
strictest silence, or at least speak with a very low voice. 

MEDICINE.— This, like the other involuntary discharges of blood, 
Ought not to be suddenly stopped by astringent medicines. — More 
mischief is often done by these than if it were suffered to go oh. 
It may however proceed so far as to weaken the patient, and even 
endanger his life; in which case proper means must be used for res- 
training it. 

The body should be kept gently open by laxative diet; as roasted 
apples, stewed prunes, and such like. If these should not have the de- 
sired effect, a tea-spoonful of the lenitive electuary may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day, as is found necessary. If the bleeding proves 
violent, ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as directed for a 
bleeding at the nose. If the patient be hot or feverish, bleeding, and 
small doses of nitre will be of use ; ascruple or half a drachm of nitre ; 
may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink twice or thrice a-day. 
His drink may likewise be sharpened with acid?, as juice of lemon, or 
a few drops of the spirits of vitriol ; or he may take frequently a cup 
of the tincture of roses. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has likewise a very 
good effect in this disease. Opiates too are sometimes beneficial ; but 
these must be administered with caution. Ten or twelve drops of lau- 
danum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice a-day,and continu- 
ed for some time, provided they be found beneficial. 

The conserve of roses is likewise a very good medicine in this 
case ; provided it be takefi in sufficient quantity, and long enough 
persisted in. It may be taken to the quantity of three or four ounces 
a-day ; and, if the patient be troubled with a cough, it should be made 
into an electuary with balsamic syrup, and a little of the syrup of 
poppies. 

If stronger astringents be necessary, fifteen or twenty drops of the 
elixir of vitriol may be given in a glass of water three or four times a- 
day. 

Those who are subject to frequent returns of this disease should 
avoid ull excess. Their diet should be ligbt and cool, conristiug chief- 

T 
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ly of milk, and vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vigoroni 
efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the mind. 
VOMITING OF liLOOD. 

THIS is not so common as the other discharges of blood which have 
already been mentioned ; but it is very dangerous, and requires par- 
ticular attention. 

Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain of the stomach, 
sickness, and nausea ; and is accompanied with great anxiety, and fre- 
quent fainting fits. 

This disease is sometimes periodical; in which case it is less danger- 
ous. It often proceeds from an obstruction of the menses in wo- 
men ; and sometimes from the stoppage of the haemorrhoidal flux 
in men. It may be occasioned by any thing that greatly stimulates 
or wounds the stomach, as strong vomits or purges, acrid poison, 
sharp or hard substances taken into the stomach, &c. It is often 
the effect of obstructions in the liver, the spleen, or some of the other 
viscera. 

It may likewise proceed from external violence, as blows, bruises, 
or from any o ." the causes which produced inflammation. In hysteric 
women, vomiting of blood is a very common, but by no means a dau- 
gerons symptom. 

A great part of the danger in this disease arise from the extrava3a- 
Jled blood lodging in the bowels, and becoming putrid, by which means 
a dysentery or putrid fever may be occasioned. The best way of pre- 
venting this, is to keep the body gently open, by frequently exhibiting 
emollient clysters. Purges must not be given till the discharge isstopt, 
otherwise they will irritate the stomach, and increase the disorder. 
All the food and drink must be of a mild cooling nature, and taken 
in small quantities. Even drinking cold water has sometimes proved 
a remedy, but it will succeed the better when sharpened with the 
weak spirits of vitriol. When there are signs of an inflammation, 
bleeding may be necessary; but the patient's weakness will seldom 
permit it. Opiates may be of use; but they must be given in very 
small doses, as four or five drops of liquid laudanum twice or thricea- 
day. 

After the discharge is over, as the patient is generally troubled with 
gripes occasioned by the acrimony of the blood lodged in the intes- 
tines, gentle purges will be necessary. 

OF BLOOD Y URINE. 

THIS is a discharge of blood from the vessels of the kidneys or 
bladder, occasioned by their being either enlarged, broken, or erod- 
ed. It is more or less dangerous according to the different circum- 
stances which attend it. 

When pure blood is voided suddenly without interruption and 
■without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys; but if the blood be in 
small quantity, of a dark colour, and emitted with heat and pain 
about the bottom of t:ie belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When 
bloody urine is occasional by a rough .-tone descending from the 
kidneys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters, it is attended 
with a sharp pain in the back, and difficulty of making water. If 
the coats of the bladder are hui ■; by a <tonc, and the bloody urine 
follows, it is attended witb the most acute pain, and a previous stop- 
page of urine. 

i ltd by falls, blows, the lifting 
or carrying of heavy burdens, hard ndiny, or any violent motion. It 
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may also proceed from ulcers of the bladder, from a stone lodged in the 
kidneys, or from violent purges, or sharp diuretic medicines, especial- 
ly cautharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with some degree of danger : but 
it is peculiarly so when mixed with purulent matter, as this shews an 
ulcer somewhere in the urinary passages. Sometimes this discharge 
proceeds from excess of blood, in which case it is rather to be consid- 
ered as a salutary evacuation than a disease. If the discharge however 
be very great, it may waste the patients strength, and occasion an ill 
habit of body, a dropsy or a consumption. 

The treatment of this disorder must be varied according to the 
different causes from which it proceeds. 

When it is owing to a stone in the bladder, the cure depends 
upon an operation, a description of which would be foreign to our 
purpose. 

If it be attended with a plethora, and symptoms of inflammation, 
bleeding will be necessary. The body must likewise be kept open by 
emollient clysters, or cooling purgative medicines ; as cream of tartar, 
rhubarb, manna ; or small doses of lenitive electuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a dissolved state of the blood, it 
is commonly the symptom of some malignant disease ; as the small-pox, 
a putrid fever, or the like. In this case the patient's life depends on 
the liberal use of the Peruvian bark and acids, as has already been 
shewn. 

When there is reason to suspect an ulcer in the kidneys or bladder, 
the patient's diet must be cool, and his drink of a soft healing, balsamfc 
quality, as decoctions of marsh-mallow roots with liquorice, solutions 
of gum-arabic, <\"C Three ounces of marsh-mallow roots, and half an 
ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two English quarts of water to one ; 
two ounces gum-arabic, and half an ounce of purified nitre may be 
dissolved in the strained liquor, and a tea-cupful of it taken four or 
five times a-day. 

The early use of astringents in this disease has often bad con e- 
qnences. When the flux is stopped too soon, the grumous blood, by 
being confined in the vessels, may produce inflammations, abscess, and 
nlcers. If however the case be urgent, or the patient seems to suffer 
from the loss of blood, gentle astringents may be necessary. In 
this case the patient may take three or four ounces of lime-water, 
with half an ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark, three times a- 
day. 

OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 

THIS disease prevails in the spring and autumn. It is most common 
in marshy countries, where, after hot and dry summers, it is apt to 
become epidemic. Persons are most liable to it who are much expos- 
ed to the night air, or who live in places where the air is confined and* 
unwholesome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, on shipboard, 
in jails, hospitals, and such like places. 

CAUSES.— The dysentery may be occasioned by any thing that ob- 
structs the perspiration, or renders the humours putrid ; as damp beds, 
wet clothes, unwholesome diet, bad air, &c. But it is most frequently 
communicated by infection. This ought to make people extremely 
cautious in going near such persons as labour under the disease. Even 
the smell of the patient's excrements has been known to communicate 
the infection. 
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SYMPTOMS.— It is known by a flux of the belly, attended by vio- 
lent pains of the bowels, a constant inclination to go to stool, and gen- 
erally more or less blood in the stools. It begins like other fevers, 
with chilliness, loss of strength, a quick pulse, great thirst, and an in. 
clination to vomit. The stools are at first greasy and frothy, after- 
wards tiiey are streaked with blood, and at last have frequently the ap- 
pearance of pure blood, mixed with small filaments resembling bits of 
*kin. Worms are sometimes passed both upwards and downwards 
through the whole course of the disease. When the patient goes to 
stool, he feels a bearing down, as if the whole, bowels were falling out, 
and sometimes a part of the intestine is actually protruded, which 
proves exceeding troublesome, especially in children. Flatulency is 
likewise, a troublesome symptom, especially towards the end of the di- 
sease. 

This disease may be distinguished from a diarrhoea or looseness, by 
the acute pain of the bowels, and the blood which generally appears in 
the stools. It may be distinguished from the cholera morbus by its not 
being attended with such violent and frequent fits of vomiting, &c. 

When the dysentery attacks the old, the delicate, or such as have 
been wasted by the gout, the scurvy, or other lingering diseases, it 
generally proves fatal. Vomiting and hiccuping are bad signs, as they 
shew an inflammation of the stomach. When the stools are green, 
black, or have an exceeding disagreeable cadaverous' smell, the dan- 
ger is very great, as it shews the disease to be of the putrid kind. It 
is an unfavourable symptom when the clysters are immediately return- 
ed ; but still more so when the passage is so obstinately shut, that they 
cannot be injected, a feeble pulse, coldness of the extremities, with 
Ity of swallowing, and convulsions, are signs of approaching death. 

REGIMEN. — Nothing is of more importance in this disease, than 
cleanliness. It contributes greatly to the recovery of the patient, and 
no less to the safety of such as attend him. In all contagious diseases 
the danger is increased, and the infection spread, by the neglect of 
cleanliness ; but in no one more than this. Ever thing about the pa- 
tient should be frequently changed. The excrements should never be 
mffered to continue in his chamber, but removed immediately and bu- 
ried under ground. A constant stream of fresh air should be admitted 
into the chanber; and it ought frequently to be sprinkled with vine- 
gar, juice of lemon, or some other strong acid. 

The patient must not be discouraged, but his spirits kept up in hopes 
• fa cure. Nothing tends more to render any putrid disease mortal, 
than the fears and apprehensions of the sick. All diseases of this nature 
have a tendency to sink and depress the spirits, and when that is in- 
creased by fears and alarms from those whom the patient believes to be 
persons of skill, it cannot fail to have the worst effects. 

A flannel waistcoat worn next the skin has often a very good effect 
in the dysentery. This promotes the perspiration without over heating 
the body. Great caution however is necessary in leaving i< off. I have 
often known a dysentery brought on by imprudently throwing off a 
flannel waistcoat before the season was sufficiently warm. For what- 
ever purpose this piece of dress is worn, it should never be left off but 
in a warm season. 

In this disease the. greatest attention must be paid to the patient's 
diet. Flesh, fish, and every thing that has a tendency to turn putrid 
or rancid on the stomach, must be abstained from. Apples boiled in 
milk, water pap ; and plain li^ht pudding, with broth made of the gda« 
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tinous parts of animals, may constitute (lie principal p^rt of the pa- 
tient's tootl. Gelatinous broth not only answers the pnrpote of food, 
but likewise of medicine. I have often known dysenteries, winch 
were not of a putrid nature, cured by it, after pompous medicares had 
proved ineffectual.* 

Another kind of food very proper in the dysentery, which may be us- 
ed hy such as cannot take the broth mentioned above, is made by boil- 
ing a few handsful of fine Hour, tied in a cloth, for six or seven hours, 
till it becomes as hard as starch. Two or three table spocn'f'nl of" this 
may be grated down, and boiled in such a quantity of new milk and 
water, a< to be of the thickness of pap. This may. be sweetened to the 
patient's taste, and taken for his ordinary food.t 

In a putrtd dysentery the patient may be allowed to eat freely of 
most kinds of good ripe fruit ; as apples, grapes, goo ebenies, cm rant- 
berries, straw-berries, See. These may either be eaten raw or boiled, 
with or without milk, as the patient choo-es. The prejudice against 
fruit in this disease is so great, that many believe it to he the common 
cause of dysenteries. This however is an egregious mistake. Both 
reason and experience shew, that good fruit is one of the best medi- 
cines, both for the prevention and cure of the dysentery. Good fruit 
is iu every respect calculated to counteract that tendency to putrefac- 
tion, from whence the most dangerous kind of dysentery proceeds. 
The patient in such a case ought therefore to be allowed to eat as much 
fruit as he pleases, provided it be ripe.J 

The most proper drink in this disorder is whey. The dysentery has 
often been cured by the use of clear whey alone. It may be taken 
both for drink and in form of a clyster. When whey cannot be had, 
barley water sharpened with cream of tartar may be drank, or a decoc- 
tion of bailey and tamarinds ; two ounces of the former and one of the 

* The manner of making this broth is, to take a sheep's brad and feet with the skin 
upon tueiu. and to burn the wool off with a hot iron ; afterwards to boil them till the 
broth is quite ajeUy. A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to give the brolh ait 
agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm with toasted bread three 
or four times a-day. A chster of it mav likewise bo given twice n-day. Such as can- 
Mot Hse the brolh made in this way, may have the bead and feet skinned ; but we have 
reason to believe that this injures the medicine. It is not our business here to reason 
upon the nature and qualities of medicine, otherwise this might be shewn to possess 
virtues every waj suited to the cure of a dysentery which does not proctcd from a pu- 
trid state of the humours One thing we know which is preferable to all reasoning, 
that whole families have oftin been cured by it, after they had used many other medi- 
cines in vain. It will, however, be proper thai the pati< nt take a vomit, and a dose or 
two of rhubarb, before he begins to use the broih. It will likewise be necessary to 
continue the use of it for a considerable time, and to make it the principal food. 

t The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late professor of madicine in the uni- 
versitv of Edinburgh, used to mention this food in his public lecture s with Kit at en- 
comiums. He directed it to be made by tying a pound or two of the finest flour, as 
tight as possible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in Water, and to 
dredge ih outside with flour, till a cake or crust was formed around it, which prevents 
the water from soaking intuit while boiling. It is tin n to be boiled till it becomes a hard 
drj mass as directed above. This, wheit mixed with milk and water, will not only an- 
swer the purpose of food, but may likewise be given in cljsiers. 

} I lately saw a young man who had been seiztd with a dysentery in North America. 
Man) things had been tried for his it lief, but lo no purpost . At length tired out with 
disappointments from medicine, and r, due d loskin ai.d lone, be came over to Britain, 
rather with a view lodie among Ins relations, than withauj hopes ol'.i riuv. After ta- 
king sundry medicines lure with no b- tier «uc< »s lhan abroad, 1 advistd him 10 irase 
off lb use- ol drugs, and trust cntircl) to a diet of milk an li-uils, with gentle exercise. 
Straw berri s were tb< only fruit he could procure at that season. These he at* with 
milk twice ami sometimes thrice a-da). I Li const tmenc- was. tl at ill ;. sl.un tiii.e his 
stools were reduc. d from upwards of twenty in a day, lothre< or lour, and son,, times 
not so many. He us tl the oih. r fruits as they came in, and was in a G » weeks so wejl 
at to leave that pun of the ceuutry where I was vviih a view lo mum to America. 

T2 
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latter may be boiled in two English quarts of water to one. Warm 
water, water-gruel, or water wherein hot iron lias been frequently 
quenched, are all very proper, and may be drank in turns. Camomile- 
tea, if the stomach will bear it, is an exceeding proper drink. It both 
strengthens the stomach, and by its antiseptic quality, tends to prevent 
a mortification of the bowels. 

MEDICINE.— At the beginning of this disease it is always necessa- 
ry to cleanse the first passages. For this purpose a vomit of ipecacuan- 
ha mut be given, and wrought off with weak camomile-tea. Strong 
vomits are seldom necessary here. A scruple, or at most half a drachm 
of ipecacuanha, is generally sufficient for an adult, and sometimes a very 
few grains will suffice. The day after the vomit, half a drachm, or 
two scruples of rhubarb, must be taken ; or what will answer the pur- 
pose rather better, an ounce or an ounce and an half of Epsom salt. 
This dose may be repeated every other day for two or three times. Af- 
terwards small doses of ipecacuanha may be taken for some time. Two 
or three grains of the powder may be mixed in a table spoonful of the 
syrup of poppies, and taken three times a-day. 

These evacuations, and the regimen prescribed above, Will often be 
sufficient to effect a cure. Should it however happen otherwise, the 
following astringent medicines may be used : 

A clyster of starch or fat mutton broth, with thirty or forty drops of 
liquid laudanum in it may be administered twice a day. At the same 
time an ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of gum-tragacanth, may 
be dissolved in an English pint of barley-water, over a slow fire, and a 
table-spooni'ul of it taken every hour. 

Ifthese have not the desired effect, the patient may take, four times 
a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of the Japonic Confection, drinking 
after it a tea-spoonful of the decoction of logwood* 

Persons who have, been cured of this disease are very liable to suffer 
a relapse ; to prevent which, great circumspection with respect to diet 
is necessary. The patient must abstain from ail fermented liquors, ex- 
iow and then a glass of good wine ; but he must drink no kind of 
malt liquor. He should likewise abstain from animal food, as fish aud 
flesh, and iive principally on milk and vegetables. 

le exercise and wholesome air are likewise of importance. — The 
patient should go to the country as soon as his strength will permit, and 
should take exercise daily on horseback, or in a carriage. He may like- 
vise use bitters infused in wine or brandy, and may drink twice a-day 
a gill of lime-water mixed with an equal quantity of new milk. 

When dysenteries prevail, we would recommend a strict attention to 
cleanliness, a spue use of animal food, aud the free use of sound rips 
fruits, and othsr vegetables. The night air is to be carefully avoided, 
and all communication with the sick. Bad smells are likewise to be 
shunned, especially those which arise from putrid animal substances. 
The necessaries where the sick go are carefully to be avoided. 

When the first symptoms of he dysentery appear, the patient ought 
immediately to hike a vomit, to go to bed, and drink plentifully w 
weak warm liquor, to promote a sweat. This with a dose or Uto of 
rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the disease. In 
countries where dysenteries prevail, we would advise such as arc liable 
to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every spring or autumn, as a 
preventive. 

* Se« App«mli>, Dtccctitn ofLo£iv*od : 
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There are sundry oilier fluxes of the belly, as the LIEXTERY and cce- 
liac pas-ion, which though less dangerous han the dysentery, yet 
merit consideration. These diseases generally proceed from a relaxed 
state of the stomach and intestines, which is sometimes so threat, that the 
food passes through them with hardly any sensible alteration • and the 
patient dies merely from the want of nourishment. 

When the ltentery or creliac passion succeeds to a dysentery, the ease 
is bad. They are always dangerous in old age, especially when the 
constitution has been broken by excess or acute diseases. If the stools 
be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirst great, with little urine, 
the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with spots of different colours 
the danger is very great. 

The treatment of the patient is in general the same as in the dysente- 
ry. In all ob tinate fluxes of the belly, the cure must be attempted, 
by first cleansing the stomach and bowels with gentle vomits and pur- 
ges ; afterwards such a diet as has a tendency to heal and strengthen 
the bowels, with opiates and astringeut medicines, will generally com- 
plcte the cine. 

The same observation holds with respect to a tenesmus, or frequent 
desire of going to stool. This disease resembles the dysentery so 
much, botli in its symptoms and method of cure, that we think it need- 
less to insist upon it. 

chapter xxxvr. 

OF THE HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES and pains proceed from very different causes and may af- 
fect any part of the body, but we shall point out those only which 
occur most frequently, and are attended with the greatest danger. 

When the head-ache is slight, and affects a particularpart of the head 
only, it is called cephalalgia ; when the whole head is afffcted, cephulcea ; 
and when on one side only, hemicrania. A fixed pain in the forehead, 
which may be covered with the end of the thumb, is called the clavis 
hystericus. 

are nlso ether distinctions. Sometimes the pain is internal, 
sometimes external; sometimes it is an original disea.e, and at other 
times only symptomatic. When the head-ach proceeds from a hot 
bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a considerable 
heal of the part affected. When from a cold phlegmatic habit, the 
patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a sense of coldness 
in the part. This kind of head-ach is sometimes attended with a de« 
gree of stupidity or folly. 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation of the blood through the ves- 
sels of the head, may occasion a head-ach. In persons of a full habit, 
who abound with blood, or other humours, the head-ach often proceeds 
from the suppression of customary evacuations; as bleeding at the 
nose, sweating of the feet, &c It may likewise proceed from any 
cause that determines a great flux of blood towards the head ; as cold- 
ness of the extremities, or hanging down the head for a long time. 
Whatever prevents the return of the blood from the head will likewise 
occasion a head-ach ; as looking lo:ig obliquely at any object, weaiing 
any thing tight about the neck, a new hat or the like. 

When a head-ach proceeds from a stoppage of a running at the nose, 
there is a heavy, obtuse, pressing pain in the fore part of the head, in 
which there seems to be such a weight, that the patient cau scatct 
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hold it up. When it is occasioned by the caustic matter of the venereal 
disease, it generally affects the skull, and often produces a caries of the 
bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulsion or retrocession 
of the gout, the erysipelas, the smallpox, measles, itch, or other erup- 
tive diseases. What is called a hemicrania generally proceeds from 
crudities or indigestion. Inanition, or emptiness, will often also occa- 
sion head-achs. I have often seen instances of this in nurses who gave 
suck too long, or who did not take a sufficient quantity of solid food. 

There is likewise a most violent, fixed, constant, and almost intole- 
rable head-ach, which occasions great debility both of body and mind, 
prevents sleep, destroys the appetite, causes a vertigo, dimness of 
sight, a noise in the ears, convulsions, epileptic fits, and sometime* 
vomiting, costiveness, coldness of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often symptomatic in continual and intermitting fe- 
vers, especially quartans. It is likewise a very common symptom in 
hysteric and hypocondriac complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale urine, it is an 
unfavourably symptom. In excessive head-achs, coldness of the ex- 
tremities is a bad sign. 

When the disease continues long, and is very violent, it often termi- 
nates in blindness, an apoplexy, deafness, a vertigo, the palsy, or the 
epilepsy. 

In this disease the cool regimen in general is to be observed. The 
diet ought to consist of such emollient substances as will correct the 
acrimony of the humours, and keep the body open ; as apples boiled in 
milk,spinage, turnips, and such like. The drink ought to be diluting; 
as bailey -water, infusions of mild mucilaginous vegetables, decoctions 
of the sodorific woods, Sec. The feet and legs ought to be kept warm, 
and frequently bathed in lukewarm water ; the head should be shaved, 
and bathed with water and vinegar. The patient ought as much as 
possible to keep in an erect posture, and not to lie with his head 
too low. 

When the head-ach is owing to excess of blood, or an hot bilious 
constitution, bleeding is necessary. The patient may be bled in the 
jugular vein, and the operation repeated if there be occasion Cup- 
ping also, or the application of leeches to the temples, ana behind 
the ears, will be of service. Afterwards a blistering plaster may be 
applied to the neck behind the ears, or to any part of the head that 
is most affected. In some cases it will be proper to blister the whole 
head. In persons of a gross habit, issues or perpetual blisters will 
be of service. The body ought likewise to be kept open by gentle 
laxatives. 

But when the head-ach proceeds from a copious vitiated serum 
stagnating in the membranes, either within or without the skull, with a 
dull, heavy, continual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are necessary, as 
pills made of aloes, ri sin of jalap, or the like. It will also be m 
ry in this case to blister the whole head, and to keep the back part of 
the neck open for a considerable tune by a perpetual b.ister. 

When the head-ach is occasioned by the stoppage of a running at the 
nose, the patient should frequently smell to a bottle of voiat..' 
he may likewise take snuff, or any Hung that will irritate the nose, 
so as to promote a discharge from it ; as the herb nioutich, ground 
ivy, &.c. 
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A hemicrani'i, especially a periodical one, is generally owiug to a 
foulness of the stomach, for which gentle vomits must be adminis- 
ters d, as alio purges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been sufficient- 
ly cleared, chalybeate waters, and such bitters as strengthen the stom- 
ach, will he necessary. A periodical head-ach has been cured by wear- 
in;; a piece of flannel over the forehead during the night. 

When, the head-ach arises from a vitiated state of the humours, as 
in the scurvy and venereal diseases, the patient, after proper evacua- 
tions, must drink freely of the decoction of woods, or (he decoction of 
sarsaparilla, with raisins and liquorice.* These if duly persisted in, 
will produce very happy efFeets. When a collection of matter is felt 
under the skin, it must be discharged by an incision, otherwise it will 
render the bone carious. 

When the head-ach i3 so intolerable as to endanger the patient's life, 
n,- is attended with continual watching and delirium, recourse must be 
had to opiates. These, after proper evacuations by clysters or mild pur- 
gatives, may be applied both externally and internally. — The affected 
part may be rubbed with Bate's anodyne balsam, or a cloth dipped in 
it may be applied to the part. The patient may, at the same time, 
take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of valerian or penny-royal 
tea, twice or thrice a-day. This is only to be done in case of extreme 
pain. Proper evacuations ought always to accompany and follow the 
use of opiatcs.t 

When the patient cannot, bear the loss of blood, his feet ought fre- 
quently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and well rubbed with a 
se cloth. Cataplasms with mustard or horse-radish, ought likewise 
to be applied to them. This course is peculiarly necessary when the 
pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting the head. 

When the head-ach is occasioned by great heat, hard labour or vio- 
lent exeicise of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling medicines ; as 
the saline draughts with nitre, and the like. 

A little aether, dropt into the palm of the hand, and applied to the 
forehead, will sometime:; remove a violent head-ach. 
OF THE TOOTH- AVAL 

THIS disease is so well known, thnt it needs no description. It has 
great affinity with the rheumatism, and often succeeds puins of the 
•boulders, and other parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obstructed perspiration, or any of the other 
causes of inflammation. I have of en known the tooth-ach occasioned 
by neglecting some part of the usual coverings of the head,' by sitting 
with the head bare near an open window, or exposing it to a draught of 
cold air. Food or drink taken either too hot or too cold is very hurtful 
to the teeth. Great quantities of sugar, or other sweetmeats, are like- 
wise hurtful. Nothing is more destructive to the teeth than cracking- 
nuts, or chewing any kind of hard substances, picking the teeth with 
pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt the enamel with which they are 
covered, does great mischief, as the tooth is sure to be spoiled whenev- 
er the air gets into it. Breeding women are very subject lo the tooth- 
ach, especially during the first three or four month* of pregnancy. 
The tooth-ach often proceeds from scorbutic humours affecting the 

• See Appendix, Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 

t When tin' pain i-s v< vy violent, and does not yield to small doses of laudanum. the 
quantity niay !>;• incrwwed, I h.ive known a patient in extreme pain, take tl>re« 
hundred drops iu t\t«uty-l'our houtj; but sueh dojes.ought only to be uJiuiuistertd bj * 
»cr»n of skill* 
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gums. In this rase the teeth are sometimes wasted, and fall out with- 
out any considerable degree of pain. The more immediate cause of tbo 
tooth arh is a rotten or carir.us tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth noli, we must first endeavour to lessen 
the Mux of humours to the part affected. This may be done by mild 
purgatives, scarifying the gums, or applying leeches to them, and 
bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The perspiration ought 
likewise to be promoted, by drinking freely of weak wine-whey, or 
other diluting liquors, with small doses of nitre. Vomits too have of- 
ten an exceeding good effect in the tooth ach. It is seldom safe to 
administer opiates, or any kind of heating medicines, or even to draw 
a tooth, till proper evacuations have been premised ; and these alone 
will often effect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation still increase, a suppu- 
ration may be expected ; to promote which a toasted fig should be 
held between the gum and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled camo- 
mile-flowers, flowers of eider, or the like, may be applied near the pait 
affected, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient can bear, and 
renewed as they grow cool : the patient may likewise receive the 
fleams of warm water into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, or 
by holding his head over the mouth of a porringer filled with warm wa- 
ter, Set. 

Such things as promote the discharge of saliva, or cause the pa- 
tient to spit, are generally of service. For this purpose, bitter, hot, or 
pungent vegetables may be chewed ; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, 
or peilitory of Spain. Allen recommends the root of yellow water Jtnwcr- 
(('<;• Luce in this case. This root may either be rubbed upon the tooth, 
or a little of it chewed Brookes says he hardly ever knew it tail to 
case the tooth-ach. It ought however to be used with caution. 

Many other herbs, roots, and seeds are recommended for curing 
the tooth-ach ; as the leaves or roots of millefoil or yarrow chewed, 
tobacco amoaked or chewed, staves-acre, or the seeds of mustard chew- 
ed, &e. These bitter, hot, and pungent things, by occasioning a 
er flow of saliva, frequently give ease in the tooth-ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpose a little cotton 
Lh laudanum may be held between the teeth ; ora piece of stick- 
ing-plaster, about the bigness of a shilling, with a bit of opium in the 
middle of it, of a size not to prevent the sticking of the other, may 
be laid on the temporal artery, where the pulsation is most sensible. 
De la Motte affirms, that there are few cases wherein this will not give 
relief. If there he a hollow tooth, a small pill made of equal parts of 
camphire and opium, put into the hollow, is often beneficial. When 
this cannot be had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum mastich, 
wax, lead, or auy substance that will stick in it, and keep out the 
external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach than blistering- 
plasters.- These may be applied between the shoulders ; but they have 
the best effect when put behind the ears, and made so large as to cover 
a great part of the lower jaw. 

After all, when a tooih is carious, it is often impossible to remove 
the pain without extracting it ; and, as a spoilt tooth never become! 
sound again, it is prudent to draw it soon, lest it should affect the rest. 
Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much practised by mechanics, as 
well as persons of the medical profession. The operation bowwer is u«t 
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without dancer, and ought always to be performed with care. A per- 
son unacquainted with the structure of the parts will be in danger of 
hurting the jaw-bone, or of drawing a sound tooth instead of a rotten 
one.* 

When the tooth-ach returns periodically, and the pain chiefly affecti 
the gums, it may be cured by tne bark. 

Some pretend to have found great, benefit in the tooth ach, from the 
application of an artificial magnet to the affected tooth. We shall not 
nttempt to account for its mode of operation ; but, if it be found to an- 
swer, though only in particular cases, it certainly deserves a trial, as it 
is attended with no expense, and cannot do any harm. Electricity has 
likewise been recommended, and particular instruments have been in- 
vented for sending a shock through the affected tooth. 

Persons who have returns of the tooth-ach at certain seasons, as spring 
and autumn, might often prevent it by taking a purge at these times. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to prevent the 
tooth ach. The best method of doing this is to wash them daily with 
salt and water, a decoction of the bark, or with cold water alone. All 
blushing and scraping of the teeth is dangerous, and, unless it be per- 
formed with great care, does mischief. 

OF THE EAR-ACH. 

This disorder chiefly affects the membrane which lines the inner cavi- 
ty of the ear, called the meatus auditorius. It is often so violent as to 
occasion great restlessness, anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes 
epileptic fits, and other convulsive disorders, have been brought on by 
extreme pain in the ear. 

The ear-ach may proceed from any of the causes which produce in- 
flammation. It often proceeds from a sudden suppression of perspira- 
tion, or from the head being exposed to cold when covered with sweat. 
It may also be occasioned by worms, or other insects getting into the 
ear, or being bred there ; or from any hard body sticking in the car. 
Sometimes it proceeds from the translation of morbific matter to the 
ear. This often happens in the decline of malignant fevers, and occasions 
deafness, which is generally reckoned a favourable symptom. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from insects, or any hard body sticking in 
the ear, every method must be taken to remove them as soon as possible. 
The membranes may be relaxed, by dropping into the ear, oil of sweet 
almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the patient should be made to 
sneeze, by taking snuff, or some strong sternutatory. If this should 
not force out the body, it must be extracted by art. I have seen in- 
sects, which had got into the ear, come out of their own accord upon 
pouring in oil. 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflammation, it must be 
treated like other topical inflammations, by a cooling regimen, and 
opening medicines. Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or 
jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. The ear may i 

be fomented with steams of warm water; or flannel bags filled 
with boiled mallows and camo ■ile-flovvers may be applied to it warm ; 
or bladders filled with warm miik and water. An exceeding good 
method of fomenting the ear, is to apply it close to the mouth of a jug 
filled with warm water, or a strong decoction of camomile-flowers. 

The patient's feet should be frequently bathed in lukewarm water, 

* Tins may always be prevented by the operator striking- npon the teeth withanf 
piece of mttal, as this never fails to excite (be pain iu the carious tooth. 
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and he ought to take small doses of nitre and rhubarb, viz. a scruple of 
the former, and ten grains of the latter, three times a-day. — His drink 
may be whey, or a decoction of barley and liquorice, with figs 01 rai- 
sins. The parts behind the ear ought frequently to be rubbed with 
camphorated oil, or a little of the volatile liniment 

When the inflammation cannot be discussed, a poultice of bread and 
milk, or roasted onions, may be applied to the ear, and frequently re- 
newed, til! the abscess breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards the hu- 
mours maybe diverted from the part by gentle laxatives, blisters, or 
issues; but the discharge, must not be suddenly dried up by any exter- 
nal application. 

PAIN OF THE STOMACH, &c 

This may proceed from various causes, as indigestion ; wind; the ac- 
rimony of the bile ; sharp, acrid, or poisonous substances taken into the 
stomach, &e. It may like wise be occa ioned by worms ; the stoppage 
of customary evacuations; a translation of gouty matter to the stomach, 
the bowels, &c. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the stomach 
and bowels, especially such as are afflicted with hysteric complaints. 
It is likewise very common to hypochondriac men of a sedentary and 
luxurious life. In such persons it often proves so extremely obstinate 
as to baffle all the powers of medicine. 

When the pain of the stomach is most violent after eating, there is 
reason to suspect that it proceeds from some fault, either in the diges- 
tion or the food. In this case the patient ought to change his diet 
till he ilnds what kind of food agrees best with his stomach, and .should 
continue chiefly to use it. If a change of diet docs not remove the 
complaint, the patient may take a gentle vomit, and afterwards a dose 
or two of rhubarb. He ought likewise to take an infusion of camomile 
flowers, or some other stomachic bitter, either in wine or water. I have 
often known exercise remove this complaint, especially sailing, or a 
long journey on horseback, or in a carriage. 

When a pain of the stomach proceeds from flatulency, the patient is 
constantly belching up wind, and feels an uneasy distention of the sto- 
mach after meals. This is a most deplorable disease, and is seldom 
thoroughly cured. In general, the patient ought to avoid all windy di- 
et, and every thing that sours on the stomach, as greens, roots, &c. 
This rule however admits of some exceptions. There are many instan- 
ces of persons very much troubled with wind, who have received great 
benefit from eating parched pease, though that grain is generally sup- 
posed to be of a windy nature.* 

This complaint may likewise be greatly relieved by labonr, especial- 
ly digging, reaping, mowing, or any kind of active employment by 
■which the bowels are alternately compressed and dilated. The most 
otataiate case of this kind I ever met with, was in a person of a seden- 
tary occupation, whom I advised, after he had tried every k 
medicine, to turn gardener ; which he did, and lias ever since enjoyed 
good health. 

When a pain of the stomach is occasioned by the swallow 
acrid or poisonous substances, they must be dicharged by vomit; thi* 
may be excited by butter, oils, or other soft things, which sheaiii and 
defend the stomach from the acrimony of its contents. 

• These are prepared by sleeping or soaking pease in water, and afterwards dry'inf 
•them iu a pot or kilu.till tkey lw quite hard. They may bo used at pleasure. 
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Wlieuapaia of the stomach proceeds from a translation of gouty 
matter, warm cordials are necessary, as generous wines, French bran- 
dy, &c. Some have drank a vthole bottle of brandy or mm, in this 
case, in a few hours, without being in the least intoxicated, or even feel- 
ing the stomach warmed by it. It is impossible to a-certainthe quan- 
tity necessary upon these occasions. This must be left to the feelings 
and discretion of the patient. The safer way however, is not to go too 
far. When there is an inclination to vomit, it may be promoted by 
drinking an infusion of camomile -flowers, or carduus benedktus. 

If a pain of the stomach proceed from the stoppage, of customary 
evacuations, bleeding will be necessary, especially in sanguine and 
very full habits. It will likewise be of use to keep the body gently 
open by mild purgatives ; as rhubarb or senna. When this disease af- 
fects women in the decline of life, after the stoppage of the menses, ma- 
king an issue in the leg or arm will be of peculiar service. 

When the disease is occasioned by worms, they must be destroyed, 
or expelled by such means as are recommended in the following sec- 
tion. 

When the stomach is greatly relaxed and the digestion had, which of- 
ten occasions flatulencies, the elixir of vitriol will be of singular service. 
Fifteen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a glass of wine or water 
twice or thrice a-day. 

Persons afflicted with flatulency are generally unhappy unless they 
be taken some purgative medicine*; these, though they may give im- 
mediate ease, tend to weaken and relax the stomach and bowels, and 
consequently increase the disorder. Their best method is to mix pur- 
gatives and stomachics together. Equal parts of Peruvian bark and 
rhubarb may be infused in brandy or wine, and taken in such quantity 
as to keep the body gently open. 

CHAPTER XXXVI!. 

OF WORMS. 

1 IIESE are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the taenia, or tape-worm ; the 
teres, or round and long worm ; and the ascarides, or round and short 
worm. There are many other kinds of worms found in the human bo- 
dy; but as they proceed, in a peat measure, from similar causes, have 
nearly the same symptoms, and require almost the same method of 
treatment as the?e already mentioned, Ave shall not spend time in enu- 
merating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full ofjoints. It is gencrally 
bred either in the stomach or small intestines. The round and long 
worm is likewise bred in the small guts, and sometimes in the stomach. 
The round and short worms, commonly lodge in the rectum, or what 
is caked the end gut, and occasion a disagreeable itching about thft 
seat. 

The long roun-.l worm 3 occasion squeamislmess, vomiung, a disa- 
greeable breath, gripes, looseness, swelling of the belly, swoonings, 
loathing of food, and at other times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, 
• ulsions, epileptic fits, and sometimes a privation of speech. These 
us have been known to perforate the intestines, and get into the 
eavity of the belly. The effects of the tapeworm are nearly the same 
witli those of the long and round, but rather more violent. 

Andry says, the following symptoms particularly attend the solium, 
U 
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which is a species of the tape-worm, viz. swooning?, privation of speech, 

and a voracious appetite. The round worms called ascurides, besides 
an itching of the amis, cause swooning*, and tenesmus, or an inclina- 
tion to go to stool. 

CAUSE. — Worms may proceed from various causes; but they are 
seldom found except in weak and relaxed stomach;, where the diges- 
tion is bad. Sedentary persons are more liable to them than the ac- 
tive and laborious. Those who eat great quantities of unripe fruit, or 
who live much on raw herbs and roots, are generally subject to worms. 
There seems to be an hereditary disposition in some persons to this di- 
sease. I have often seen all the children of a family subject to worms 
of a particular kind. They seem likewise frequently to be owing to the 
nurse. Children of the same family, nursed by one woman, have often 
worms, when those nursed by another have none. 

SYMPTOMS. — The common symptoms of worms are paleness of 
the countenance, and at other times, an universal flushing of the face ; 
itching of the nose ; this however is doubtful, as children pick their 
noses in all diseases; starting, and grinding of the teeth in sleep; swell- 
ing of the upper lip ; the appetite sometimes bad, at other times unite 
voracious; looseness; a sour or stinking breath; a hard swelled belly ; 
great thirst ; the urine frothy, and sometimes of a whitish colour ; grip- 
ing, or colic pains; an involuntary discharge of saliva, especially when 
asleep, frequent pains of the side, with a dry cough, and unequal pulse ; 
palpitations of the heart; swoonings; cold sweats; palsy, epileptic 
tit", with many other unaccountable nervous symptoms, which were 
formerly attributed to witchcraft, or the influence of evil spirits. 
Small bodies in the excrements resembling melon or cucumber seed are 
symptoms of the tape-worm. 

I lately saw some very surprising effects of worms in a girl about five 
years of agp, who used to lie for whole hours as if dead. She at last 
expired, and upon opening her body a number of the teres or long 
round worms, were found in her guts, which were considerably inflam- 
ed ; and what anatomists call an intus suscepiio, orinvolving of one part 
of the gut within another, had taken place in no less than four differ- 
arts of the ir.festinal canal.* 

MEDICINE. — Though numberless medicines are extolled for ex- 
pelling and killing worins,fyet no disease more frequently baffles the 
physician's skill. In general, the most proper medicines for their ex- 
pulsion are strong pnrg.itives; and ro prevent their breeding, stomach 
bitters, with now and then a glass of good wine. 

The best purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Five and twenty 
or thirty grains of the former with six or seven of the latter, mixed in 
syrup, may be taken early in the morning, for a dose. It will be pro- 
per that the patient keep the house ad day, and drink nothing cold. 
The dose miy be repeated once or twice a week for a fortnight or three 
weeks. On the intermediate days the patient may take a drachm of 

* That ".v onus exist in the human body there can be no doubt ; and that they must 
sometiim s he considered as a disease, is equally certain ; but this is not the ca>e so of- 
ten as people imagine. The idea that worms occasion many diseases, give an oppo*. 
tunjty to th* professed worm doctors of imposing on the credulity of mankind 
iag much mischief. They find worms in i ad liberally throw in th 

dotes, which generally consist of strong drastic purges, lhave known 

constitutions to the destruction of the patient, where there was noi I 
symptom of worms. 

' t A medical writer of the present age has enumerated upwards of fifty Brill I 
all celebrated for killing pud expelling wo. 
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the powder of tin, twice or thrice a-day, mixed with syrup, honey, or 
treacle. 

Tliose who do not chnse to take calomel, may make use of the 
bitter purgatives ; as aloes, hiera picra, the tincture of senna, and 
rhnbarh, <£c. 

Oily medicines are sometimes found beneficial for expelling worms. 
An ounce of salad oil and a table-spoonful of common salt may be t*> 
ken in a glass of red port wine thrice a day, or oftener, il' the stomach 
will bear it. But the more common form of using oil is in clysters. 
Oily clysters, sweetened with sugar or honey, are very efficacious in 
bringing away the short round worms called ascurides/dud likewise the 
teres. 

The Harrow-gate wateris an excellent medicine fir expelling worms, 
especially tire asc*rides. As i!ii» water is impregnated with sulphur, 
we may hence infer, that sulphur alone must he a good medicine in this 
; which is found to he a fact. Many practitioners give flour of 
sulphur in verv large doses, and with great success. It should be made 
into an electuary with honey or treacle, and taken in buch quantity as 
to purge the patient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, sea-water may be 
used, which is far from being a contemptible medicine in this case. If 
sea-water cannot be had, common salt dissolved in water may be drank. 
I have often seen this used by country nurses with very good effect. 
Some flour of sulphur may be taken over night, and the saltwater in 
the morning. 

But worms though expelled, will soon breed again, if the stomach re- 
mains weak and relaxed; to prevent which, we would recommend the 
Peruvian bark. Half a drachm of bark in powder may be taken in a 
glass of red port wine, three or four times a-day, after the above medi- 
cines have been used. Lime-water is likewise good for this purpose, 
or a table-spoonful of the chalybeate wine taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Infusions or decoctions of bitter herbs may likewise be drank ; as the 
infusion of tansy, water trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of worm-wood, 
the lesser centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, six grains of rhubarb, five of ja- 
lap, and two of calomel, may be mixed in a spoonful of syrup or ho- 
ney, and given in the morning. The child should keep the house 
all day, and take nothing cold. This dose may be repeated twice a- 
week for three or four weeks. On the intermediate days the child 
may take a scruple of powdered tin and ten grains of a?ihiops mineral 
in a spoonful of treacle twice a-day. This dose must be increased ov 
diminished according to the age of the patient. 

Bisset says, the great bastard black hellebore, or bear's foot, is a 
most powerful vermifuge for the long round worms. He orders the 
decoction of about a drachm of the green leave.-,, or about fiftccu 
us of the dried leaves in powder for a dose to a child between 
four and seven years of age. This dose is to be repeated two or three 
times. He adds, that the green leaves made into a syrup with coarse 
is almost the only medicine he has used for round worms for 
v vcars past. Before'pvessingout the juice he moisteus the bruis- 
ed leaves v ith vinegar, which corrects the medicine. The dose is a tea- 
spoonful at bed time, and one or two next morning. 

I have frequently known those big bellies, winch in children arc com- 
monly reckoned a sign of worms, quite removed by giving them white 
soap iu their pottage, or other food. Tansy, garlic, and rue, are all 
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good against worms,«-and may be used various way. We might here 
mention many other plants, both for external and internal use, as the 
cabb^e-baik^c. but think the powder of tin, with arthiops mineral, 

and the purges of the rhubarb and calomel, are more to be depend- 
ed on. 

Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful medicine. It 
is made of equal parts of rhubarb, scammeny, and calomel, with 
as math double refined sugar as is equal to the weight of all the 
other ingredients. These must be well mixed together, and re- 
duced to a fir.e powder. The do?e for a child is from ten grains 
to twenty, once or twice a-week. An adult may take, a drachm for a 
dose.* 

Parents who would preserve their children from worms ought to 
allow them plenty of exercise in the open air ; to take cm. 
their food be wholesome and sufficiently solid ; and as far as 
ble, to prevent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green trashy fruits. It 
will not be amiss to allow a child who is subject to worms, a glass of red 
wine after meals; as every thing that braces and strengthens t]»e 
Stomach is good both for preventing and expelling these vermin. t 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OF THE JAUNDICE. 

1 HIS disease is first observable in the white of the eye, which ap- 
pears yellow. Afterwards the whole skin puts on a yellow appearance. 
The urine too is of a saffron hue, and dyes a white cloth of the same 
colour. There is likewise a species of this disease called the Black 
Jaundice. 

CAUSES — The immediate cause of the jaundice is an obstruction of 
the bile. The remote or occasional causes are, the bites of poisonous 
animals, as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or hysteric colic ; vio- 
lent passions, as grief, anger, &e. Strong purges or vomits will like- 
wise occasion the jaundice. Sometimes it proceeds from obstinate 
agues, or from that disease being prematurely slopped by astringent 
medicines. In infants it is often occasioned by the meconium not being 
sufficiently purged off. Pregnant women are very subject to it. It h 
likewise a symptom in several kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the 
stoppage of customary evacuations, as the menses, the bleeding piles, 
ifsues, <&c. will occasion the jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The patient at first complains of excessive weari- 
ness, and has great aversion to every kind of motion. His skin is dry, 
and he generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole 
body. The stools are of a whitish or clay colour, and the urine, as was 
observed above, is yellow. The breathing is difficult, and the patient 
complains of an unusual load or oppression on his breast. There is a 
heat in his nostrils, a bitter taste in the mouth, loathing of food, sick- 

» A powder for the tape-worm resembling; this, was long kept a secret on the Conti- 
nent ; it was lately purchased by the French king, and will be found under the articl* 
Powder in the Appendix. 

t We think it nect ssary here to warn people of their danger who buy cakes, powders, and 
•thcr worm medicines, at random, from quacks, and give them to their children without 
proper care. The principal ingredient! in most of these medicines is mercury, which 
is neve* to be trifled with. ) lately >awa shocking instance of the dat gerofthis con- 
duct. A girl who had taken a dose of "warm powder, bought of a ti 
went out, and perhaps was so imprudent as to drink cold water during 
She immediately welled, and. died on the following day with all the symp 
fewn poisoned. 
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Hess of the stomach, vomiting, flatulency, and other symptoms of 
indigestion. 

It the patient be young, and the disease complicated with no other 
malady, it is seldom dangerous; but in old people, where it continues 
long, returns frequently, or is complicated with the dropsy or hypochon- 
driac symptoms, it generally proves fatal. The black jaundice is more 
dangerous than the yellow. 

REGIMEN.— The diet should be cool, light, and diluting, consisting 
chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vegetables ; as apples boiled or roasted, 
stewed prunes, preserved plums, boiled spinnage, &C. Veal or chicken 
broth, with light bread, are likewise, very proper. Many have been 
cured by living almost wholly for some days on raw eggs. The drink 
should be butter-milk, whey sweetened with honey, or decoctions of 
cool opening vegetables; or marsh-mallow roots, with liquorice, &c. 

The patient should take as much exercise as he can bear, either on 
horseback, or in a carriage; walking, running, and even jumping, are 
likewise proper, provided he can bear them without pain, and there 
be no symptoms of inflammation. Patients have been often cured 
of this disease by a long journey, after medicines had proved 
ineffectual. 

Amusements are likewise of great use in the jaundice. The disease 
is often occasioned by a sedentary life, joined to a dull melancholy 
disposition. Whatever therefore tends to promote the circulation, 
and to cheer the spirits, must have a good effect ; as dancing, laughing, 
singing, &c. 

MEDICINE.— If the patient be young, of a full sanguine habit, and 
complains of pain in the right side about the region of the liver, bleeding: 
will be necessary. After this a vomit must be administered, and if 
the disease proves obstinate, it may be repeated once or twice. No 
medicines are more beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, especially 
where it is not attended with inflammation. Haifa drachm of lpecicu- 
nnha in powder, will be a sufficient dose for an adult. It may be 
wrought off with weak camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. The body 
must likewise be kept open by a sufficient quantity of castile soap, or 
the pills for the jaundice recommended in the Appendix. 

Fomenting the parts about the region of the stomach and liver, and 
rubbing them with a warm hand or flesh-brush, are likewise beneficial, 
but it is still more so for the patient to sit in a bath of warm water up to 
the breast. He ought to do this frequently, and should continue in it 
as long as his strength will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure of the jaundice ; as 
lice, millepedes, <tc. But these do more harm than good, as people 
trust to them, and neglect more valuable medicines ; besides they are 
f-cldom taken insufficient quantity to produce any eli'ects. People al- 
ways expect that such things should act as charms, and consequently 
seldom persist in the use of them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, and 
exercise, will seldom fail to cure the jaundice when it is a simple 
disease ; and when complicated with the dropsy, a scirrhous liver, or 
other chronic complaints, it is hardly to be cured by any means. 

Numberless British herbs are extolled for the cure of this disease. 
The author of the Medkina Britannica mentions near a hundred, all 
famous for curing the jaundice. The fact is, the disease often goes 
of its own accord ; is which case the last medicine is always said 
ive performed the cure. I have sometimes, however, seen con- 
siderable benefit, in a very obstinate jaundice, from a defectum «f 
U2 
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hempseed. Four ounces of the seed maybe boiled in tw< 

quarts of ale, and sweetened with coarse sugar. The dose is bait' 
an English pint every morning. It may be continued for eight or 
nine days. 

I have likewise known Harrowgate sulphnr water cure a jaundice of 
very long standing. It should be used for some weeks, n:id the patient 
must both drink and bathe. 

The soluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice. A 
drachm of it may be taken every night and morning In a cup of tea 
or water-gruel. If it does not open the body, the dose may be 
increased. 

Persons subject to the jaundice ought to take as much exercise as 
possible, and to avoid all heating and astringent aliments. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

OF THE DROPSY. 

1 HE dropsy is a preternatural swelling of the whole body, or some 
part af it occasioned by a collection of watery humour. It is distin- 

led by different names, according to the part affected, as the anas- 
, or collection of water under the skin *, the ascites, or collection of 

r in the belly ; the hydrops pectoris, or dropsy of the breast ; the 
hydrocephalus, or dropsy of the brain, <5cc. 

CAUSES. — The dropsy is often owing to an hereditary disposition. 

ly likewise proceed from drinking ardent spirits, or other strong 

irs. It is true almost to a proverb, that great drinkers die of the 
dropsy. The want of exercise is also a very common cause of the drop- 

Hence it is justly reckoned among the diseases of the sedentary. 

It often proceeds from excessive evacuations, as frequent and copious 

strong purges often repeated, frequent salivations, 6:c. 

The sndden htoppage of customary or necessary evacuations, as 

the metises, the hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. may like.-. 

1 have known the dropsy occasioned by drinking large quantities 

of cold, w< ak, watery liquor, when the body was heated by violent ex- 

c. A low, damp, or marshy situation is likewise a frequent cause 

of .t. Hence, it is a common disease in moist, flat, fenny count ri 

It may also be brought on by a long use of poor watery diet, or 

hard of digestion. It is often the effect 

of ol >', as the jaundice a scirrhus of the liver, a violent 

continuance, a diarrl.ua, dysentery, an empyema, or a 

on of the lungs. In sh^ct, whatever obstructs the perspira* 

the blood from being duly prepared, may occasion a 

fbe anasarca generally begins with of the 

;ht, which for some time disappears in I 
morning. 1 : • i veiling the parts, if pressed with the linger, will 
pit. The idnally ascends, and occupies the trunk of 1 

body, the behead. Afterwards the breathing becomes dit- 

t, t!,.; urim indrthe thirst great ; Hie body is i 

bound, and the . 

ng fever, and a troublesome coi 
uptoni] as it *!k< 
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hi an ascites, besides the above symptoms, there is a swelling of the 
belly, and often a fluctuation, which may he perceived by striking the 
belly on one side, and laying the palm of* the hand on the opposite. 
This may be distinguished from a tympany by the weight of the swell- 
ing, as well as by the fluctuation. When the anasarca and ascites are 
Combined, the ease is very dangerous. Even a simple ascites seldom 
admits of a radical cure. Almost all that can be done is, to let off* 
the water by tapping, which seldom affords more than a temporary 
relief. 

When the disease comes suddenly on, and the patient is young and 
strong, there is reason, however, to hope for a cure, especially if medi- 
cine be.giveu early- Butif the patient be old, has led an irregular or a 
sedentary life, or if there be reason to suspect that the liver, lungs, or 
any of the viscera are. unsound, there is great reason to fear that the 
consecpiences will prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The patient must abstain as much as possible from 
all drink, especially weak and watery liquors, and most quench his 
thirst with mustard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, sorrel, 
or suchlike. His aliment ought to be dry, of a stimulating and diu- 
qualtty, as toasted bread, the flesh of birds, or other wild animals 
tea; pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, mustard, onions, 
cresses, horse-radish, rocambole, shalot, &c. He may also eat sea- 
biscuit dipt in wine or a little brandy. This is not only nourishing, but 
tends to quench thirst. Some have been actually cured of a dropsy 
by a total abstinence from all liquids, and living entirely upon such 
things as are mentioned above. If the patient must have dunk, the 
Spa-water, or Rhenish wine, with diuretic medicines infused in it, are 
the best. 

Exercise is of the greatest importance in a dropsy. If the patient 
. ;le to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to continue these exercises as 
long as he can. If he is notable to walk or labour, he must ride on horse- 
li.\"k, or in a carriage, and the more violent the motion so much the 
r, provided he can bear it. His bed ought to be hard, and the 
if his apartments warm and dry. If he lives in a damp country, 
night to be removed into a dry one, and, if possible, into a wanner 
ate. In a word, every method should be taken to promote the 
liration, and to brace the solids. For this purpose it will likewise 
roper to rub the patient's body two or three times a-day, with a 
cloth, or the flesh-brush ; and he ought constantly to wear flannel 
his fkin. 
MEDICINE. — If the patieut be young, his constitution good, and 
disease has conic on suddenly, it may generally be removed by 
iZ vomiis, brisk purges, and such medicines as promote a discharge 
and urine. For an adult, half a drachm of ipecacuanha in 
ler, ami half an ounce of oxymel of squills, will he a proper vomit, 
may be repeated as often as is necessary, three or four days inter- 
im ecu the doses. The patient must not drink ranch after 
■ vomit, otherwise. he destroys its effect. A cup or two of 
r will be sufficient to work it off. 
;cn each vomit, on one of the intermediate days, the patient 
the following purge : Jalap in powder half a drachm, cream 
I ivo drachms, calomel six grains. These may be made into a 
us with a little syntp of pale roses, and taken early in the morning, 
less the patient drinks after it the better. If he be much griped, 
he may now and then take a cup of chicken broth, 
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The patient may likewise take every night at bed-time the following 
bolus : To four or five grains of camphor add one grain of opium, and 
as much syrup of orange-peal as is sufficient to make them into a bolus. 
This will generally promote a gentle sweat, which should be encoura- 
ged by drinking now and then a small cup of wine whey, witli a tea- 
spoonful of the spirits of hartshorn in it. A tea-cupful of the following 
diuretic infusion may likewise betaken every four or five hours through 
the day. 

Take juniper berries, mustard-seed, and horse-radish, of each half 
an ounce, ashes of broom half a pound; infuse them in a quart of 
Rhenish wine or stong ale for a few days, and afterwards strain off the 
liquor. Such as cannot take this infusion, may use the decoction 
of seneka-root, which is both diuretic and sudorific. I have known 
an obstinate anasarca cured by an infusion of the ashes of broom in 
wine. 

The above course will often cure an incidental dropsy, if the con- 
stitution be good ; but when the disease proceeds from a bad habit, 
or an unsound state of the viscera, strong purges and vomits arc 
not to be ventured upon. In this case, the safer course is to palliate 
the symptoms by the use of such medicines as promote the secre- 
tions, and to support the patient's strength by warm and nourishing cor- 
dials. 

The secretion of urine may be greatly promoted by nitre. Brookes 
says, he knew a young woman who was cured of a dropsy by taking a 
drachm of nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after she had 
been given over as incurable. The powder of squills is likewise a 
good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a scruple of nitre, may 
be given twice a-day in a glass of strong cinnamon water. Ball says, 
a large spoonful of unbruhed mustard-seed taken every night and mor- 
ning, and drinking half an English pint of the decoction of the tops of 
green broom after it, has performed a cure after other powerful medi- 
cines had proved ineffectual. 

I have sometimes seen good effects from cream of tartar in this di- 
sease. It promotes the discharges by stool and urine, and will at least 
palliate, if it does not perform a cure. The patient may begin by tak- 
ing an ounce every second or third day, and may increase the quanti- 
ty to two or even to three ounces, if the stomach will bear it. This 
quantity is not however to be taken at once, but divided into three or 
four doses. 

To promote perspiration, the patient may use the decoction of sene- 
ka-root, as directed above; or he may take two table-spoonsful of 
Miudererus' spirit in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. To 
promote a discharge of urine, the following infusion of the London hos- 
pitals will likewise be beneficial: 

Take of zedoary-root two drachms ; dried squills, rhubarb, and ju- 
niper-berries bruised, of each a drachm; cinnamon in powder, three 
drachms; salt of worm-wood, a drachm and a half; infuse in au Eng- 
lish pint and a half of old hock wine, and when tit for use, filter the li- 
quor. A wine-glass of it may be taken three or four times a-day. 

In the anasarca it is usual to scarify theftet and legs. By this means 
the water is often discharged ; but tbe^ operator must be cautions not 
to make the incisions too deep; Ibfcy* ought barely to pierce through 
the skin, and especial care must he taken, by spirituous fomentations 
and proper digestives, to prevent a gangrene. 

Iu au acites, when the disease does not evidently and speedily giv« 
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vtay to purgative and diuretic medicines, the water ought to be let off 
by tapping. This is a very simple and safe operation, and would of- 
ten succeed, if it were performed in due time ; but if it be delayed till 
the humours are vitiated, or the bowels spoiled, by long soaking in 
water, it can hardly be expected that any permanent relief will be pro- 
cured.* 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be put on a 
course of strengthening medicines ; as the Peruvian bark ; the elixir of 
vitriol; warm aromatics, with a due proportion of rhubarb, infused in 
wine, anil such like. His diet ought to be dry and nourishing such as 
commended in the beginning of the Chapter; and he should take 
a.i much exercise a* he can bear without fatigue. He should wear flan- 
nel next Ids skin, and make daily use of the flesh-brash. 

CHAPTER XI.. 

OF THE GOUT. 

THERE is no disease which shews the imperfection of medicine or 
sets the advantages of temperance and exercise in a stronger light, 
than the gout. Excess and idleness are the true sources from whence 
it originally sprung, and all who would avoid it must be active and tem- 
perate. 

Though idleness and intemperance are the principal causes of the 
gout, yet many other things may contribute to bring on the disorder 
in those who are not, and to induce a paroxysm in those who are sub- 
ject to it ; as intense study ; too free an use of acidulated liquors ; night- 
watching; grief or uneasiness of mind ; an obs'niction or defect of any 
of the customary discharges, as the metises, sweating of the feet, pers- 
piration, <Src. . 

SYMPTOMS.— A fit of the gout is generally preceded by indiges- 
tion, drowsiness, belchmg of wind, a slight head-ach, sickness, and 
sometimes vomiting. The patient complains of weariness and dejec- 
tion of spirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a sensation as 
if wind or cold water were passing down the thigh. The appetite is 
often remarkably keen a day or two before the fit, and there is a slight 
pain in passing urine, and frequently an involuntary shedding of tears. 
Some imes these symptoms arc much more violent especially upon the 
near approach of {he fit; and it has been observed, that as is the fever 
which ushers in the gout, so will the fit be; if the fever be short and 
sharp, the fit will be so likewise; if it be feeble, long, and lingering, 
the fit will be such also. But this observation can only hold with re- 
spect to very regular fits of the gout. 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in tne spring or begin- 
ning of winter/ in the following manner: AVbout two or three in the 
morning the patient is seized with a pain in his great toe, sometimes 
in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. This 
pain is accompanied with a sensation as if cold water were poured upon 
the nart which is succeeded by a shivering, with some degree of fe- 
ver ' Afterwards the pain increases, and fixing among the small bones 
of the foot, the patient feels all the different kinds of torture, as it the 

• The fen- name of an operation is dreadful to most people, and they wish to try 

werv thine before they Lave recourse to it. Thw is the reason why tapn.i.g so reldom 

3 > to our wis!.. ' I have had a patient who was regularly tapped once a month 

verVlVears, and who used to eat her dinner as well after the operation a. »t •»,»- 

£« had happened. She died at ta« rather worn out by age than hy As <*»«*& 
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part were stretched, burnt, squeezed, gnawed, or torn to piece*. 
The part at length becomes so exquisitely sensible, that the patient can- 
not bear to have it touched, or even suffer any person to walk across 
the room. 

The patient is generally in exquisite torture for twenty-four hour*, 
from the time of the coming on of the fit ; he then becomes easier, the 
part begins to swell, appear red, and is covered with a Little moisture. 
Towards morning he drops asleep, and generally falls into a gentle 
breathing sweat. This terminates the- first paroxysm, a number of 
which constitutes a lit of the gout; which is longer or shorter, accord- 
ing to the patient's age, strength, the season of the year, and the dis- 
position of the body to this disease. 

The patient is always worse towards night, and easier in the morn- 
ing. The paroxysms however generally grow milder every day, till at 
length the disease is carried off by perspiration, urine and the other 
evacuations. In some patients this happens in a few days ; in otl 
requires weeks, and in some, months, to finish the fit.— Those whom 
age and frequent fits of the gout have greatly debilitated, seldom get 
free from it before the approach of summer, and sometimes not till it 
be pretty far advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As there are no medicines yet known, that will cure 
the gout, we shall confine our observations chiefly to regimen, both in 
and out of '.he fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and strong, his diet ought to be thin 
and cooling, and his drink ofadiluting nature; but when the constitu- 
tion is weak, and the patient has been accustomed to live high, this is 
not a proper time to retrench. In this case ho must keep nearly to his 
usual diet, and should take frequently a cup of strong negus, or a glass 
of generous wine. Wine-whey is a very proper drink in tin- case, as it 
promotes theper.-piraiion without greatly heating the patient. It will 
answer this purpose better if a tea-spoonful of sal volatile oleosum, or 
spirits of hartshorn, be put in^o a cup of it twice a-day. It will like- 
wise he proper to give at bed-time a tea spoonful of the volatile tincture 
of gwdacum iu a large, draught of warm wine-whey. This will greatly 
promote perspiration through the night. 

As the most safe and efficacious method of discharging the gouty 
matter, is by perspiration, this ought to be kept up by all means, es- 
pecially in the affected part. For this purpose the leg and foot should 
be wrapt in soft flannel, far, or wool. Tlc. last is most readily obtain- 
ed, and seems to answer the purpose better than any thing rise. The 
people of Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of specific in the gout. 
They wrap a great quantity of it about the leg and foot affected, and 
cover it with a skin of soft dressed leather. This they suffer to contin- 
ue for eight or ten days, and sometimes for a fortnight or three weeks, 
or longer, if the pain does not cease. I never knew any external appli- 
cation answer so well in the gout. I have often seen it applied wiicn 
the swelling and inflammation were very great, with violent pain, and 
have found all these symptoms relieved by it in a few days. The wool 
which they use is generally greased, and carded or combed. They 
choose the softest which can be had, and seldom or never remove it till 
the fit. be entirely gone off. 

The patient ought likewise to be kept quiet and easy during the fit. 
Every thing that affects the mind disturbs the paroxysm, and tends Co 
throw the gout upon the nobler parts. All external applications that 
repel the matter are to be avoided as death. They do not cure th» 
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disease, but remove it from a safer to a more dangerous part of the 
body, where it often proves fatal. A fit of the gout is to be considered 
as Nature's method of removing something that might prove destruc- 
tive to the body, and all that we can do, with safety, is to promote her 
intentions, and to assist her in expelling the enemy in her own way. 
Evacuation by bleeding, stool, &c. are likewise to be used with caution, 
they do not remove the cause of the disease, and sometimes by weaken- 
ing the patient, prolong the fit; but where the constitution is able to 
bear it, it will be of use to keep the body gently open by diet, or very 
mild laxative medicines. 

Many things will indeed shorten a fit of the gout, and some will drive 
it off altogether : but nothing has yet been found which will do this with 
safety to the patient. In pain we eagerly grasp at any thing that prom- 
ises immediate ease, and even hazard life itself for a temporary relief. 
This is the true reason why so many infallible remedies have been pro- 
posed for the gout, and why such numbers have lost their lives by the 
use of them. It would be as prudent to stop the small-pox from rising, 
and to drive them iuto the blood, as to attempt to repel the gouty mat- 
ter afterit has been thrown upon the extremities. The latter is as much 
an effort of Nature to free herself from an offending cause as the former, 
and ought equally to be promoted. 

When the pain however is very great, and the patient is restless, thir- 
ty or forty drops of laudanum, more or less, according to the violence 
of the symptoms, may be taken at bed-time. This will ease the pain, 
procure rest, promote perspiration, and forward the crisisof the disease. 

After the fit is over the patient ought to take a gentle dose or two of 
the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or some other worm stomachic purge. 
He should also drink a weak infusion of stomachic bitters in small wine 
er ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, Virginia snake-root, and 
orange-peel. The diet at this time should be light but nourishing, and 
gentle exercise ought to be taken on horseback, or in a carriage. 

Out oftbe fit, it is is the patient's power to do many things towards 
preventing a return of the disorder, or rendering the fit, if it should re- 
turn, less severe. This, however, is not to be attempted by medicine. 
I have frequently known the gout kept off for several years, by the 
Peruvian bark and other astringent medicines; but in all the casts 
where I had occasion to see this tried, the persons died suddenly, and, 
to all appearance, for want of a regular fit of the gout. One would be 
apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of the gout to some constitu- 
tions, in the decline of life, is rather salutary than hurtful. 

Though it may be dangerous to stop a fit of the gout by medicine, 
if the constitution can be so changed by diet and exercise, as to 
en or totally prevent it;; return, there certainly can be no danger in 
following such a course. It is well known that the whole habit may be 
10 altered by a proper regimen, as quits to eradicate this disease; and 
those only who have sufficient resolution to persist in such a course 
have reason to expect a cure. 

The course which we would recommend for preventing the gout, is 
as follows : In the first place, universal temperance. In the next place 
sufficient exercise.* Byrkis we do not mean sauntering about in an 
indolent manner, but labour, sweat, and toil. These only can render 

• Same make a secret of curing the gout by muscular exercise. This secret, how- 
ever, ij m old as CcIjiis, who strongly recommsndi that modu of cure; anil whoevet 
wilt submit to it, in the fullest extent, raay expect ts nop solid and per&aixnit 
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tlie humours wholesome, ami keep them so. Goine; early to bed, auil 
rising betimes, are also of great importance. It is likewise proper to 
avoid night studies, and all intense thought. The supper should be 
light, and taken early. All strong liquors, especially generous wines 
and sour punch, are to be avoided. 

We would likewise recommend some doses of magnesia alba, and rhu- 
barb to be taken every spring and autumn ; and afterwards a course of 
stomachic bitters, as tansy or water-trefoil tea, an infusion of gentian 
and camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock root, &C. Any of 
these, or an infusion of any wholesome bitter that is more agreeable to 
the patient, may be drank for two or ihree weeks in March and Octo- 
ber, twice a-day. An issue or perpetual blister has a great tendency to 
prevent the gout. If these were more generally used in the decline of 
life, they would not only often prevent the gout, hut also other chronic 
maladies. Such as can afford to go to Bath, will find great benefit from 
bathing and drinking the water. It both promotes digestion aud invi- 
gorates the habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during a regular fit of the 
gout, yet when it leaves the extremities, and falls on some of the inter- 
nal parts, proper applications to recal and fix it, become absolutely ne- 
cessary. When the gout atfects the head, the pain of the joints ceases, 
and the swelling disappears, while either severe head-ach, drowsi- 
ness, trembling, giddiness, convulsions, or delirium come on. When 
it seizes the lungs, great oppression, with cough and difficulty of 
breathing, ensue. If it attacks the stomach, extreme sickness, vomit- 
ing, anxiety, pain in the epigastric region, and total loss of strength will 
succeed. 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every method must be ta- 
ken to fix it in the feet. They must be frequently bathed in warm 
water, and acrid cataplasms applied to the soles. Blistering-plaster* 
ought likewise to he applied to the ancles or calves of the legs. 
Bleeding in the feet or ancles is also necessary, and warm stomachic 
purees. The patient ought to keep in bed for the most part, if there 
be any signs of inflammation, and should be verv careful not to catch 
cold. 

If it attack the stomach with a sense of cold, the most warm cor* 
dials are necessary ; as strong wine boiled up with cinnamon or other 
spices ; cinnamon-water ; peppermint-water ; and even brandy or 
rum.* The patient should keep his bed, and endeavour to promote a 
sweat, by drinking warm liquors ; and if he should be troubled with 
a nausea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink camomile-tea, or any 
thing that will make, him vomit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates gravel-pains, the 
natient ought to drink freely of a decoction of marsh-mallows, and to 
nave the parts fomented with warm water. An emollient clyster 
ought likewise to be given, and afterwards an opiate. If the pain be 
very violent, twenty or thirty drops of laudanum may be taken iu a 
cup of the decoction. 

Pei sons who have had the gout should be very attentive to any com- 
plaints that may happen to them about the time when they!, 
ion to expect a return of the fit. The gout imitate* many other di.«- 
orders.and by being mistaken for them, and treated improperly, i' 
often diverted from its regular course, to the great danger of the p* 
it's life. 

* JEt'iK'? k fviiud ou »e in efficacious renittfy iu Uiis case. 
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Those who never had the gout, but who, from their constitution or 
manner of living, have reason to expect it, ought likewise to be very 
circumspect with regard to its first approach. If the disease, by 
wrong conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its regular 
course, the miserable patient has a chance to be ever after tormented 
with head-achs, coughs, pains of the stomach and intestines, and to 
fall at last a victim to its aitack upon some of the more noble 
parts.* 

OF THE RHEUMATISM. 

THIS disease has often a resemblance to the gout. It generally at- 
tacks the joints with exquisite pain, and is sometimes attended with in- 
flammation and swelling. It is most common in the spring, and towards 
the end of autumn. It is usually distinguished into acute and chronic j 
or the rheumatism with or without a fever. 

CAUSES.— The causes of rheumatism are frequently the same as 
those of an inflammatory fever, viz. an obstructed perspiration, the 
immoderate use of strong liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of the 
weather, and all quick transitions from heat to cold, are very apt to 
occasion the rheumatism. The most extraordinary ca^e of a rheuma- 
tism that I ever saw, where almost every joint of the body was distorted, 
was a man who used to work one part of the day by fire,and the other 
part of it in water. Very obstinate rheumatisms have likewise 
been brought on by persons not accustomed to it, allowing their feet 
to continue long wet. The same effects are often produced by wet 
clothes, damp-beds, sitting or lying on the damp ground, travelling in 
the night, &C. 

The rheumatism may likewise be occasioned by excessive evacua- 
tions, or the stoppage of customary discharges. It is often the etiect 
of chronic diseases, 'which vitiate the humours ; as the scurvy, the lues 
venerea, obstinate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatism prevails in cold, damp, marshy countries. It is most 
common among the poorer sort of peasants, who are ill clothed, live 
in low damp houses, and eat coar.se and unwholesome food, which con- 
tains but little nourishment, and is not easily dig sled. 

SYMPTOMS. — The acute rheumatism commonly begins with wea- 
riness, shivering, a quick pulse, restlessness, thirst and other symp- 
toms of fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying pains, which 
are increased by the least motion. These at length fix in the joints, 
which are often affected with swelling and inflammation. If blood 
be let in this disease, it has generally the same appearauce as in the 
pleurisy. . , ., ' . , 

In this kind of rheumatism the treatment of the patient is nearly 
the same as in an acute or inflammatory fever. If he be young and 



strong, bleeding is necessary, which may be repeated according to the 
exigencies of the case. The body ought likewise to be kept open by 




take such things as promote perspiration, as wine-whey, with opiritut 

• Mate French writer (M Cadet de Vau*)i.rsome c lebrity, ibr t%e c:re of thisdis. 
««.»r«iTribct tbvtv-ei rfUglasi ,-s of warm water in t« Ive houw, > glass every quarter. 
S^K U»h>S elH during ihe tioic. This malice is aWy£- jally 
adopted in France. 
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Mindcreri, Sec. He may likewise take, for a few nights, at bed-time, in 
a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, and half u 
drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often an exceeding 
good effect. The patient may either be put into a bath of warm water, 
or have cloths wrung out of it applied lo the parts affected. Great 
care must be taken that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

The chronic rheumatism is seldom attended with any considerable 
degree of fever, and is generally confined to some particular part of 
the body, as the shoulder?, the back, or the loins. There is seldom 
any inflammation or swelling in this case. Persons in the decline of 
life are most subject to the chronic rheumatism. In such patients it 
often proves extremely obstinate and sometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatism the regimen should be nearly the same 
as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, consisting chiefly of* vegetable 
substances, as stewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or gooseberries 
boiled in milk, is most proper. Arbuthuot says, " If there be a specific 
in aliment for the rheumatism, it is certainly whey ;" and adds, " That 
be knew a person subject to this disease, who could never be cured by 
any other method but a diet of whey and bread." He likewise says, 
" That cream of tartar in water-gruel, taken for several days, will 
ease rheumatic pains considerably." This I have often experien- 
ced, but found it always more efficacious when joined with gum 
guaiacum, as already directed. — In this case the patient may take 
the dose formerly mentioned, twice a-day, and likewise a tea- 
spoonful of the volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, at bed-time, in 
wine-whey. 

This course may be continued for a week, or longer, if the case 
proves obstinate, and the patient's strength will permit. It ought 
then to be omitted for a few days, and repeated again. At the same 
time leeches, or a blistering-plaster may be applied to the part affect- 
ed. What I have generally found answer better than either of these, 
in obstinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm- piaster* I have like- 
wise known a plaster of Burgundy pitch worn for some time on the 
part affected, give great relief in rheumatic pains. My ingenious 
friend, Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, says, he has frequently cured 
very obstinate rheumatic pains, by rubbing the part affected, with 
tincture of cantharides. When the common tincture did not suc- 
ceed, he used it of a double or treble strength. Cupping upon the 
part affected, is likewise often very beneficial, and so is the application 
t>f leeches. 

Though this disease may not seem to yield to medicines for some 
time, yet they ought still to be persisted in. Persons who are subject 
to frequent returns of the rheumatism, will often find their account in 
using medicine?, whether they be immediately affected with the dis- 
ease or not. The chronic rheumatism is similar to the gout in this res- 
pect, fha' the most proper time for using medicines to extirpate it, is 
•when the patient is most free from the disorder. 

To those who can afford the expense, I would recommend the warm 
baths of Buxton or Matlock in Derbyshire. These have, often, to my 
knowledge, cured very obstinate rheumatism*, and are always safe 
either in or out of the fit. When the rheumatism is complicated with 
scorbutic complaints, which is not seldom the case, the Harrowgate 

• See Appendix, Warm Plaster. 
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waters, and those of Moffat, are proper. They should both be drank 
and used as a warm bath. 

There are several of our own domestic plants which may be used with 
advantage in the rheumatism. One of the best » the white mustard. 
A table-spoonful of the seed of this plant may be taken twice or thrice 
a-day, in a glass of water, or small wine. The water-trefoil is like- 
wise of great use in this complaint. It may be infused in wine or 
ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, camomile, and seve- 
ral other bitters, are also beneficial, and may be used in the same 
manner. No benefit however is to be expected from these un- 
less they be taken for a considerable time. Excellent medicines 
arc often despised in this disease, because they do not perform an im- 
mediate cure ; whereas nothing would be more certain than their 
effect, were they duly persisted in. Want of perseverance in the 
use of medicines, is one reason why chronic diseases are so seldom 
cured. 

Cold bathing, especially in salt water, often cures the rheumatism. 
Wc would also recommend riding on horseback, and wearing flannel 
next the skin. Issues are likewise very proper, especially in chro- 
nic cases. If the pain affects the shoulders, an issue may be made 
in the arm; but if it affects the loins, it should be put into the leg or 
thigh. 

Persons afflicted with the scurvy are very subject to rheumatic com- 
plaints. The best medicines in this case are bitters and mild purga- 
tives. These may either be taken separately or together, as the Dfkjent 
inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an ounce of rhubarb 
in powder, may be infused in a bottle of wine ; and one, two, or 
three wine-glasses of it taken daily, as shall be found necessary for 
keeping the body gently open. In cases where the bark itself proves 
sufficiently purgative, the rhubarb may be omitted. 

Such as are subject to frequent attacks of the rheumatism, ought to 
make choice of a dry, warm situation, to avoid the night-air, wet 
clothes, and wet feet, as much as possible. Their clothing should be 
warm, and they should wear flannel next their skin, and make frequent 
use of the flesh-brush. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

OF THE SCURVY. 

1 HIS disease prevails chiefly in cold northern countries, especially in 
low damp situations, near large marshes, or great quantities of stagna- 
ting water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy disposition, are 
most subject to it. It proves often fatal to sailors on long voyages, 
particularly in ships that are not properly ventilated, have many people 
on board, or where cleanliness is neglected. 

It is not necessary to mention the different species into which this 
disease has been divided, as they differ from one another chiefly in 
degree. What is called the land scurvy, however, is seldom attended 
With tho:e highly putrid symptoms which appear in patients who 
have been long at sea, and which wc presume, are rather owing 
to confined air, want of exercise, and the unwholesome food eaten 
by sailors on long voyages, than to any specific difference in the 
disease. 

CAUSES. — The scurvy is occasioned by cold moist air; by the 
long use of salted or smoke dried provisions, or any kind of food that 
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is hard of digestion, and affords little nourishment. It may also pro- 
ceed from the suppression of customary evacuations ; as the menses, 
hemorrhoidal flux, &c. It is sometimes owing to an hereditary 
taint, in which case a very small cause will excite the latent dis- 
order. Grief, fear, and other depressing passions, have a great 
tendency both to excite and aggravate, this disease. The same ob- 
servation holds with regard to neglect of cleanliness ; bad cloth- 
ing ; the want of proper exercise ; confined air ; unwholesome food ; 
or any disease which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates the hu- 
mours. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease may be known by unusual weariness, 
heaviness ; and difficulty of breathing, especially after motion ; rot- 
tenness of the gums, which are apt to bleed on the slightest touch ; 
a stinking breath ; frequent bleeding at the nose ; crackling of the 
joints; difficulty of walking; sometimes a swelling and sometimes a 
falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet 
coloured spots; the face is generally of a pale or leaden colour. As 
the disease advances, oilier symptoms come on ; as rottenness of the 
teeth, hemorrhages or discharges of blood from different parts of the 
body, foul obstinate ulcers, pains in various parts, especially about the 
breast, dry scaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At last a waiting 
or hectic fever comes on, and the miserable patient is often carried off 
hy a dysentery, a diarrhoea, a dropsy, the palsy, fainting fits, or a mor- 
tification of some of the bowels. 

CURE. — We know no way of curing this disease but by pursuing a 
plan directly opposite to that which brings it on. It proceeds from a 
vitiated state of the humours, occasioned by errors in diet, air, or exer- 
cise ; and this cannot be removed but by a proper attention to these im- 
portant articles. 

If the patient ha3 been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, or confined 
air, he should be removed, as soon as possible to a dry, open, and mod- 
erately warm one. If there is reason to believe that the disease pro- 
ceeds from a sedentary life, or depressing passions, as grief, fear, \c 
the patient must take daily as much exercise in the open air, as he can 
bear, and his mind should be diverted by cheerful company and other 
amusements. Nothing has a greater tendency either to prevent or 
remove this disease, than constant cheerfulness and good humour. 
But this, alas! is seldom the lot of peisons affiicted with the scurvy; 
they are generally surly, peevish, and morose. 

When the scurvy has been brought on by a long use of salted provi- 
sions, the proper medicine is a diet consisting chiefly of fresh vegeta- 
bles ; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-cresses, ttur- 
vy-grass, brook-lime, &c. The use of these, with milk, pot-herbs, new 
bread, and fresh beer or cyder, will seldom fail to remove a scurvy of 
this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced, but to have this ef- 
fect they must be persisted in a considerable time. When fresh vege- 
tables cannot be obtained, pickled or preserved ones may be used ; and 
where these are wanting recourse must be had to the cliymical acids. 
All the patient's food and drink should in this case be sharpened with 
cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the spirit of sea salt. 

These things however will more certainly prevent than cure the scur- 
vy, for which reason sea-faring people, especially on long voyages, 
ought to lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, «nions, gooseberries, and 
many other vegetables, may be kept a long time by pickling, preser- 
ving, &c, and when these fail the chymicai acids, recommended a- 
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bove, which will keep for any length of time, lr.ay be used. We have 
reason to believe, if ships were well ventilated, had got stores of fruits, 
greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper regard were paid to clean- 
liness and warmth, that sailors would be the most healthy people in the 
world, and would seldom suffer either from the scurvy or putrid fevers, 
which are so fatal to that useful set of men ; but it is too much the tem- 
per of such people to despise all precaution ; they will not think of any 
calamity till it overtakes them, when it is too late to ward off the blow. 

It must indeed be owned, that many of them have it not in their pow- 
er to make the provision we are speaking of; but in this case it is the 
duty of their employer to make it for them ; and no man ought to en- 
gage in a long voyage without having these articles secured. 

I have often seen very extraordinary effects in the land scurvy from 
a milk diet. This preparation of nature is a mixture of animal and ve- 
getable properties, which of all others is the most fit for restoring a 
decayed constitution, and removing that particular acrimony of the 
humours, which seem to constitute the very essence of the scurvy, and 
many other diseases. But people despise this wholesome and nourish- 
ing food, because it is cheap, and devour with greediness, flesh and fer- 
mented liquors, while milk is only deemed fit for their hogs. 

The most proper drink in the scurvy, is whey or butter-milk. — When 
these cannot be had, sound cyder, perry, or spruce-beer, may be used. 
Wort has likewise been found to be a proper drink in the scurvy, and 
may be used at sea, as malt will keep during the longest vojage. A 
decoction of the tops of the spruce fir is likewise proper. It may be 
drank in the quantity of an English pint twice a day. Tar-water may 
be used for the same purpose, or decoctions of any of the mild muci- 
lagenous vegetables; as sarsapanlla, marsh-mallow roots, ice. Infu- 
sions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lesser centaury, marsh- 
trefoil, &c. are likewise beneficial. I have seen peasants in some parts 
of Britain express the juice of the last mentioned plant, and drink it 
with good effect in those foul scorbutic eruptions, with which they are 
often troubled in the spring season. 

Harrowgate water is certainly an excellent medicine in the laud scur- 
vy. I have often seen patients who had been reduced to the most de- 
plorable condition by this disease, greatly relieved by drinking the suk 
phur-water, and bathing in it. The chalybeate water, may also be us- 
ed with advantage, especially with a view to brace the stomach after 
drinking the sulphur-water, which though it sharpens the appetite, ne- 
ver fails to weaken the powers of digestion. 

A slight degree of scurvy may be carried off by frequently suckinw 
a little of the juice of a bitter orange or lemon. When the disease 
affects the gums only, this practice, if continued for some time, will 
generally carry it off. We would however recommend the bitter or- 
ange as greatly preferable to lemon, it seems to be as goo.! a medicine 
and is not near so hurtful to the stomach. Perhaps our own sorrel may 
be little inferior to either of them. 

All kinds of salad are good in the 6curvy, and ought to be eaten very 
plentifully, as spinnage, lettuce, parsley, celery, endive, radish, dan- 
delion, &c. 1 1 is amazing to see how soon fre h vegetables in the spring, 
cure the brute animals of any scab or foulness which is upon their skins. 
It is reasonable to suppose that their effects would be as great u -on 
the human species, were they used in proper quantities for a sufficient 
length of time. 

I have seen good effects in scorbutic complaints of very long stand- 
X 2 
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ing, from the use of a decoction of the roots of water dock. It is 
^usually made by boiling a pound of the fresh root in six English pints 
of water, till about one third of it be consumed. The dose is from half 
a pint to a whole pint of the decoction every day. But in all the cases 
where I have seen it prove beneficial, it was made much stronger, and 
drank in larger quantities. The safest way, however, is for the patient 
to begin with small doses, and increase "them both in strength and 
quantity as he finds his stomach will bear it. It must be used for a 
considerable time. I have known some take it for many months, 
aud have been told of others who had used it for several years, before 
they were sensible of any benefit, but who nevertheless were cured by 
it at length. 

The leprosy, which was so common in the country long ago, seems to 
have been near a-kin to the scurvy. Perhaps its appearing so seldom 
now, may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable 
food than formerly, living more upon tea and other diluting diet, using 
less salted meat, being more cleanly, better lodged and clothed, &c. 
For the cure of this disease we would recommend the same course of 
diet and medicine as in the scurvy. 

OF THE SCROPHULA, OR KING'S EVIL. 
This digease chiefly affects the glands, especially those of the neck. 
Children and young persons of a sedentary life are very subject to it. 
It is one of those diseases which may be removed by proper regimen, 
but seldom yields to medicine. The inhabitants of cold, damp, marshy 
countries, are most liable to the scrophula. 

CAUSES. — This disease may proceed from an hereditary taint, 
from a scrophulous nurse, &c. Children who have the misfortune to 
be born of Sickly parents, whose constitutions have been greatly in- 
jured by the pox, or other chronic diseases, are apt to be affected with 
the scrophula. It may likewise proceed from such diseases as weaken 
the habit or vitiate the humours, as the small-pox, measles, &c. 
External injuries, as blows, bruises, and the like, sometimes produce 
scrophulous ulcers ; but we have reason to believe, when this happens, 
that there has been a predisposition in the habit to this disease. In 
short, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax the solids, paves 
the way to the scrophula ; as the want of proper exercise, too much 
beat or cold, confined air, unwholesome food, bad water, the long use 
of poor, weak, watery aliments, the neglect of cleanliness, &c. Nothing 
tends more to produce this disease in children, than allowing them to 
continue long wet.* 

SYMPTOMS. — At first small knots appear under the chin, or be- 
hind the ears, which gradually increase in number and size, till they 
form one large hard tumour. This often continues for a long time 
without breaking, and when it does break, it only discharges a thin 
sanies, or watery humour. Other parts of the body are likewise liable 
to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, breasts, See. Nor 
are the internal parts exempt from it. It often affects the lungs, liver, 
or spleen ; and I have frequently seen the glands of the mysentery 
greatly enlarged by it. 

Those obstinate ulcers which break out upon the feet and hands with 
swelling, and little or no redness, are of the scrophulous kind. They 
seldom discharge good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to cure. 
The white swellings of the joints seem likewise to be of this kind. They 
are with difficulty brought to a suppuration, and when opened, they on- 

* The scrophula, as well as the rickets, is found to prevail in large manutoctiyiDC 
towns, where people lire gross, and lead sedentary lives. 
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Jy discharge a thin ichor. There is not a more general symptom of the 
scrophula than a swelling of the upper lip and nose. 

REGIMEN. — As this disease proceeds, in a great measure, from re- 
laxation, the diet ought to be generous and nourishing, but at the same 
time light and of easy digestion ; as well fermented bread, made of sound 
grain, the flesh and broth of young animals, with now and then a glass 
of generous wine, or good ale. The air ought to be open, dry and not 
too cold, and the patient should take as much exercise as he can bear. 
This is of the utmost importance. Children who have sufficient exer- 
cise, are seldom troubled with the scrophula. 

MEDICINE, — The vulgar are remarkably credulous with regard to 
the cure of the. scrophula; many of them believing in the virtue of the 
royal touch, that of the seventh son, &c. The truth is, we know but 
little either of the nature or cure of this disease, and where reason or 
medicines fail, superstition always comes in their place. Hence it is, 
that in diseases which arc the most difficult to understand, we general- 
ly hear of the greatest number of miraculous cures being performed. 
Here, however, the deception is easily accounted for. The scrophula, 
at a certain period of life, often cures of itself; and if the patient hap- 
pens to be touched about this time, the cure is imputed to the touch, 
and not to nature, who is really the physician. In the same way the 
insignificant nostrums of quacks and old wonifn, often gain applause 
when they deserve none. 

There is nothing more pernicious than the custom of plying children 
in the scrophula with strong purgative medicines. People imagine it 
proceeds from humours which must be purged off, without considering 
that these purgatives increase the debility, and aggravate the disease. 
It has indeed been found, that keeping the body gently open for some 
time, especially with sea-water, has a good effect ; but this should only 
be given in gross habits, and in such quantity as to procure one, or at 
most two stools every day. 

Bathing in the salt-water has likewise a very good effect, especially 
in the warm season. I have often known a course of bathing in salt- 
water, and drinking it in such quantities as to keep the body gently 
open, cure a scrophula, after many other medicines had been tried in 
vain. When salt water cannot be obtained, the patient may be bathed 
in fresh water, and his body kept open by small quantities of salt and 
water, or some other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the salt water, we would recom- 
mend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath may be used in summer and 
the bark in winter. To an adult half a drachm of the bark in powder 
may be given in a glass of red wine, four or five times a-day. Children, 
and such as cannot take it in substance, may use the decoction, made iu 
the following manner: 

Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark, and a drachm of Winter's bark, 
both grossly powdered, in an English quart of water to a pint : towards 
the end, half an ounce, of sliced liquorice-root, and a handful of raisins 
may be added, which will both render the decoction less disagreeable, 
and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor must be strained, 
and two, three, or four table-spoonsful, according to the age of the 
patient, given three times a-day. 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, especially the latter, are 
likewise very proper medicines in the scrophula. They ought not, 
however, to be drank in large quantities, but should be taken so as 
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to keep die body gently open, and must be used for a considerable 
time. 

Tlie hemlock may sometimes be used with advantage in the scro- 
phula. Some lay it down as a general rule, that the sea-water is 
most proper before there are any suppuration or symptoms of tabes; 
the Peruvian bark, when there are running sores, and a degree of 
hectic fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate cases, approach- 
ing to the scirrhous or cancerous state. Either the extract, or the 
fresh juice of this plant may be used. The dose must be small 
at first, and increased gradually as far as the stomach is able to 
bear it. 

, External applications are of little use. Before the tumour breaks 
nothing ought to be applied to it, unless a piece of flannel, or some- 
thing to keep it warm. After it breaks, the sore may be dressed 
with some digestive ointment. What I have always found to answer 
best, was the yellow basilicon mixed with about a sixth or eighth part of 
its weight of red precipitate of mercury. The sore may be dressed 
with this twice a-day ; and if it be very fungous, and does not digest 
well, a larger proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this disease, though they do not cure it, 
are not to be despised. If the patient can be kept alive by any meant 
till he arrives at the nge of puberty, he has a great chance to get 
well j but if he does not recover at this time, in all probability he 
never will. 

There is no malady which parents are so apt to communicate to their 
offspring, as the scrophula, for which reason people ought to beware of 
marrying into families affected with this disease. 

For the means of preventing the scrophula we must refer the reader 
to the observations on nursing at the beginning of the book. 
OF THE ITCH. 

Though this disease is commonly communicated by infection, yet it 
seldom prevails where due regard is paid to cleanliness, fresh an aud 
wholesome diet. It generally appears in form of small watery pus- 
tules, first about the wrists or between the fingers ; afterwards it af- 
fects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. These pustules are attended with 
an intolerable itching, especially when the patient is warm in bed, 
or :-its by the fire. Sometimes indeed the skin is covered with large 
blotches or scabs, and at other times with a white scurf, or scaly 
eruption. This last is called the dry itch, and is the most difficult to 
cure. 

The itch is seldom a dangerous disease, unless when it is rendered so 
by neglect or improper treatment. If it be suffered to continue too 
long, it may vitiate the whole mass of humours ; and if it be suddenly 
drove in, without proper evacuations, it may occasion fevers, inflam- 
mations of the viscera, or other internal disorders. 

The best medicine yet known for the itch is sulphur, which ought to 
be used both externally, and internally. The parts most affected may 
be nibbed with an ointment made of the flour of sulphur, two ounces ; 
crude sal ammoniac finely powdered, two drachms ; hog's lard, or but- 
ter four ounces. If a scruple or half a drachm of the essence of lemon 
be added, it will entirely take away the disagreeable smell. About 
the bulk of a nutmeg of this may lie rubbed upon the extremi- 
ties 'at bed time twice or thrice, a week. It is seldom necessary 
to rub the whole body ; but when it is, it ought not to be done all 
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at once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to stop too many pores at the 
same time. 

Before the patient begins to use the ointment, he ought, if he be of 
a full habit, to bleed or take a purge, or two. It will likewise be pro- 
per, dm m<i the use of it, to take every night and morning, as much of 
the flour of brimstone and cream of tartar, in a little treacle or new 
milk, as will keep the body gently open. He should beware of catch- 
ing cold, should wear more clothes than usual, and take every thing 
warm. The same clothes, the linen excepted, ought to be worn 
all the time of using the ointment ; and such clothes as have been 
worn while the patient was under the disease, are not to be used 
again, unless they have been fumigated with brimstone, and tho- 
roughly cleansed, otherwise they will communicate the infection 
anew.* 

. I never knew brimstone, when used as directed above, fail to cure 
the itch ; and I have reason to believe, that if duly persisted in, it 
never will fail; but if it be only used ence or twice, and cleanliness 
neglected, it is no wonder if the disorder returns. The quantity of 
ointment mentioned above will generally be sufficient for the cure of 
one person ; but if any symptoms of the disease should appear again, 
the medicine must be repeated. It is both more safe and efficacious 
when persisted in for a considerable time than when a large quantity 
is applied at once. As most people dislike the smell of sulphur, they 
may use in its place the powder of white hellebore root made up 
into an ointment, in the same manner, which will seldom fail to cure 
the itch. 

People ought to be extremely cautious lest they take other eruptions 
for the itch ; as *he stoppage of these may be attended with fatal con- 
sequence;'. Many of the eruptive disorders to which children are lia- 
ble, have a near resemblance to this disease ; and I have ofien known 
iufants killed by being rubbed with greasy ointments that make these 
eruptions strike suddenly in, which nature had thrown out to preserve 
the patient's life, or prevent some other malady. 

Much mischief is likewise done by the use of mercury in this disease. 
Some persons are so fool-hardy as to wash the parts affected with a 
strong solution of the corrosive sublimate. Others use the mercurial 
ointment, without taking the least care either to avoid r.old, keep the 
body open, or observe a proper regimen. The. conseqnences of such 
conduct may be easily guessed. I have known even the mercurial gir- 
dles produce bad effects, and would advise every person, as he values 
his health, to beware, how he uses them. Mercury ought never to be 
used as a medicine without the greatest care. Ignorant people look 
upon these girdles as a kind of charm, without considering that the 
mercury enters the body. 

It is not to be told what mischief is done by using mercurial oint- 
ment for curing the itch and killing vermin ; yet it is unnecessary for 
either : the former may he always more certainly cured by sulphur,and 
the latter will never be found where due regard is paid to cleanliness. 

Those who would avoid this detestable disease ought to beware of 

* Sir John Pringle observes, that though this disease may seem trifling, there is no 
one in the army that is more troublesome to cine, as the infection ofti-n kirks in 
clothes, &e. and breaks out a second, or even a third time. The same ineonveniency 
occurs in private families, unless particular regard is paid to the changing ovdeaniug 
of their clothes, which last is by no means an easy operation. 
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infected persons, to use wholesome food, and to study universal 
cleanliness.* 

CHAPTER XLII. 

OF THE ASTHMA. 

1 HE asthma is a disease of the lungs, which seldom admits of a cure. 
Persons in the decline of life are most liable to it. It is distinguished 
into the moist and dry, or humouia! and nervous. The former is 
attended with expectoration or spitting; but in the latter the patient 
seldom spits, unless sometimes a little tough phlegm by the mere force 
of coughing. 

CAUSES. — The asthma is sometimes hereditary. It may likewise 
proceed from a bad formation of the breast; the fumes of metals or 
minerals taken into the lungs; violent exercise, especially running; 
the obstruction of customary evacuations, as the menses, haemorrhoids, 
&c. the sudden retrocession of the gout, or striking in of eruptions, as 
the small pox, measles, &c. violent passions of the mind, as sudden fear 
or surprise. In a word, the disease may proceed from any cause that 
either impedes the circulation of the blood, through the lungs, or pie- 
vents their being duly expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS. — An asthma is known by a quick laborious breathing, 
which is generally performed with a kind of wheezing noise. Some- 
times the difficulty of breathing is so great, that the patient is obliged 
to keep in an erect posture, otherwise he is in danger of being suffoca- 
ted. A fit or paroxysm of the asthma generally happens after a person 
has been exposed to cold easterly winds, or has been abroad in thick 
foggy weather, or has got wet, or continued long in a damp place under 
ground, or has taken some food which the stomach could not digest, at 
pastries, toasted cheese, or the like . 

The paroxysm is commonly ushered in with listlessness, want of 
sleep, hoarseness, a cough, belching of wind, a sense of heaviness about 
the breast, and difficulty of breathing. To these succeed heat, fever, 
pain of the head, sickness and nausea, great oppression of the breast, 
palpitation of the heart, a Aveak, and sometimes intermitting pulse, an 
involuntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, &c. All the symptom 
grow worse towards night ; the patient is easier when up than in bed, 
and is very desirous of cool air. 

REGIMEN. — The food ought to be light, and of easy digestion. 
Boiled meats are to be preferred to roasted, and the flesh of young ani- 
mals to that of old. All windy food, and whatever is apt to swell in tht 
stomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white broths, and ripe 
fruits baked, boiled, or roasted are proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, 
especially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient should eat a very light 
supper, or rather none at all, and should never suffer himself to be long 
costive. His clothing should be warm, especially in the winter season. 
As all disorders of the breast are much relieved by keeping the feet 
warm, and promoting the perspiration, a flannel shirt or waistcoat, and 
thick shoes, will be of singular service. 

* The itcli is now by cleanliness banished from every genteel family in Britain. It 
still however prevails among the poorer sorts of peasants in Scotland, and among the 
manufacturers in Kngland. These are not only sufficient to keep th» sieds of the dis- 
ease alive, but to spread the infection among others. It were to be wished that some ef^ 
fectual method could be devised for extirpating it altogether. Several country clergy- 
men have told me, that by getting such as were infected cured, and strongly recommen- 
ding an attention to cleanliness, they have banished the itch entirely gut »f their pari*' 
es. Why might not other* do the tame. 
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But nothing is of so great importance in the asthma, as pure and 
moderately warm air. Asthmatic people can seldom bear either the 
close heavy air of a large town, or the sharp, keen atmosphere of a 
bleak hilly country ; a medium therefore, between these is to be chosen. 
The air near a large town is often better than at a distance, provided 
the patient be removed so far as not to be affected by the smoke. Some 
asthmatic patients indeed, breathe easier in town than in the country ; 
but this is seldom the case, especially in towns where much coal is burnt. 
Asthmatic persons who are obliged to be in town all day, ought at least 
to sleep out of it. Even this will often prove of great service. Those 
who can afford it ought to travel into a warmer climate. Many asth- 
matic persons who cannot live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the. 
south of Fiance, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exercise is likewise of very great importance in the asthma, as it 
promotes the digestion, preparation of the blood, &c. The blood of 
asthmatic persons is seldom duly prepared, owing to the proper action 
of the lungs being impeded. For this reason such people ought daily 
to take as much exercise, either on foot, horseback, or in a carriage, as 
they can bear. 

MEDICINE. — Almostall that can be done by medicine in this dis- 
ease, is to relieve the patient when seized with a violent fit. This in- 
deed requires the greatest expedition, as the disease often proves sud- 
denly fatal. In the paroxysm or tit, the body is generally bound ; a 
purging clyster, with a solution of asafcetida, ought therefore to be ad- 
ministered, and if there be occasion, it may be repeated two or three 
times. The patient's feet and legs ought to be immersed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with a warm hand or dry cloth. Bleeding, 
unless extreme weakness or old age should forbid it, is highly proper. 
If there be a violent spasm about the breast or stomach, warm fomenta- 
tions, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may be applied to 
the part affected; and warm cataplasms to the soles of the feet. The 
patient must drink freely of diluting liquors, and may take a tea-spoon- 
ful of the tincture of castor and of saffron mixed together, in a cup of 
valerian tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a very good 
effect, and snatches the patient, as it were, from the jaws of death. 
This however will be more safe after other evacuations have been pre- 
mised. A very strong infusion of roasted coffee is said to give ease in 
an asthmatic paroxysm. 

In the moist asthma, such things as promote expectoration or spit- 
ting, ought to be used ; as the syrup of squills, gum ammoniac, and 
such like. A common spoonful of the syrup or oxymel of squills, mix- 
ed with an equal quantity of cinnamon-water, may be taken three or 
four times through the day, and four or five pills made of equal parts 
of asafcetida and gum ammoniac, at bed time.* 

For the convulsive or nervous asthma, antispasmodics and bracers 
are the most proper medicines. The patient may take a tea-spoonful 
of the paregoric elixir twice a day. The Peruvian bark is sometimes 
found to be of use in this case It may be taken in substance, or infus- 
ed in wine. In short, every thing that braces the nerves, or takes off 
r spasm, may be of use in a nervous asthma. It is often relieved by the 

* After copious evacuatioos, large doses «fiether have been found very efficacious 
in Removing a fit of the asthma. 1 h:>.ve likewise known the following mixture pro- 
duce very happy effect* : To four or five ounces of the solution of gum-a nmoniac,add 
two ouncei of simple cinnamon-water, the same quantity of balsamic syrup, and 
half an ounce of paregoric, elixir. CM' this, two tabk-suoousfuJ way be taken every 
tJnce hours. 
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use of asses'milk ; I have likewise known cow's milk drank warm in the 
■Mining, have a very good effect in this case. 

In every species of asthma, setons and isMie> have, a good effect ; 
they may cither be set in the back or side, and should never be allow- 
ed to dry up. We shall here, onee for all, observe, that not only Hi the 
asthma, but in most chronic diseases, issues are extremely proper. 
They are both a safe and efficacious remedy; and though tliey do not 
always cure the disease, yet they will often prolong the patient's life. 

CHAPTER XI.III. 

OF THE APOPLEXY. 
1 HE apoplexy is the sudden loss of sense aud motion, during which 
the patient is to all appearance dead ; the heart and lungs however still 
continue to move. Though this disease proves often fatal, yet it may 
be sometimes removed by proper care. It chiefly attacks sedentary 
persons of a gross habit, who use a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge 
in strong liquors. People in the decline of life are most subject to the 
apoplexy. It prevails most in winter, especially in rainy seasons, and 
very low states of the barometer. 

CAUSES. — The immediate cause of an apoplexy is a compression 
of the brain, occasioned by an excess of blood, or a collection of wa- 
tery humours. The former is called a suytguinc, and the latter a s<>. 
rous apoplexy. It may be occasioned by any thing that increases the 
circulation towards the brain, or prevents the return of the blood 
from the head ; as intense study ; violent passions,* viewing objects for 
a long time obliquely ; wearing any thing too tight about the neck ; a 
rich aud luxurious diet; suppression of urine ; suffering the body to 
cool suddenly after having been greatly heated ; continuing long in a 
warm or cold bath; the excessive use of spiceries, or high seasoned 
food ; excess of venery ; the sudden striking in of any eruption ; suf- 
fering issues, setons, dec. suddenly to dry up, or the stoppage of any 
customary evacuation ; a mercurial salivation pushed too far, or sud- 
denly checked by cold ; wounds or bruises on the head ; long exposure 
to excessive cold ; poisonous exhalations, &c. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. — The usual forerunners of an 
apoplexy are giddiness, pain and swimming of the head ; loss of memo- 
ry ; drowsiness, noise in the ears, the night-mare, a spontaneous flux of 
tears, and laborious respiration. When persons of an apoplectic make 
observe these symptoms, they have reason to fear the approach of a 
fit, and should endeavour to prevent it by bleeding, a slender diet and 
opening medicines. 

In the sanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die suddenly, the 
countenance appears florid, the face is swelled or puffed up, ami the 
blood vessels, especially about the neck and temples, are turgid ; the 
breathing is difficult, and performed with a snorting noise. The excre- 
ments and urine are often voided spontaneously, and the patient is 
sometimes seized with vomitiug. 

In this specus of apoplexy every method must be taken to lessen the 
force of the cii eolation towards the head. The patient should be kept 

* I knew a won.an. who in a violent fit of anger was seized with a sanguin? apo- 
»>lexy. She at first complained of extreme pain, •' as if" daggers hud been thrust through 
fierheH " as she expressed it. Afterwards the became comatose, her pulse sunk very 
l,,„ .,,', slow. By bleeding, blistering, and other evacuations, she WM 

kept alii ■ for about fortnight. When hcrhcad was opened, alarge quantity of. extra- 
vssated Wood waj (bund in the leit veutricle, of the biain. 
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perfectly easy and cool. His head should be raised pretty high, and 
liis feet suffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be loosened es. 
pecially about the neck, and fresh air admitted into hi3 chamber. His 
garters should be tied pretty tight, by which means the motion of the 
blood from the lower extremities will be retarded. As soon as the 
patient is placed in a proper posture, he should be bled freely in the 
neck or arm, and, if there be occasion, the operation may be repeated 
in two or three hours. A laxative clyster, with plenty of sweet oil, or 
fresh butter, and a spoonful or two of common salt in it, may be ad- 
ministered every two hours ; and blistering-plasters applied between 
the shouldeis, and to the calves of the legs. 

As soon as the symptoms are a little abated, and the patieat is able to 
swallow, he ought to drink freely of some diluting opening liquor, as a 
decoction of tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar whey, or common 
whey with cream of tartar dissolved in it. Or he may take any cooling 
purge, as Glauber's salts, manna dissolved in an infusion of senna, or the 
like. All spirits and other strong liquors are to be avoided. Even 
volatile salts held to the nose do mischief. Vomits, for the same rea- 
son, ought not to be given, or any thing that may increase the motion of 
the blood towards the head. 

In the serous apoplexy, the symptoms are nearly the same, only the 
pulse is not so strong, the countenance is less florid, and the breathing 
less difficult. Bleeding is not so necessary here as in the former case. 
It may, however, generally be performed once with safety and advan- 
tage, but should not be repeated. The patient should be placed in the 
same posture as directed above, and should have blistering-plasters ap- 
plied, and receive opening clysters in the same manner. Purges here 
are likewise necessary, and the patient may drink strong balm-tea. If 
he be inclined to sweat, it ought to be promoted by drinking small 
wine-whey, or an infusion ofcarduus benedictus. A plentiful sweat 
kept up for a considerable time, has often carried off a serous apoplexy. 

When the apoplectic symptoms proceed from opium, or other nar- 
cotic substances taken into the stomach, vomits are necessary. The 
patient is generally relieved as soon as he has discharged the poison iu 
this way. 

Persons of an apoplectic make, or those who have been attacked by 
it, ought to use a very spare and slender diet, avoiding all strong liquors, 
spiceries, and high seasoned food. They ought likewise to guard 
against all violent passions, and to avoid the extremes of heat and 
cold. The head should be shaved, and daily washed with cold water. 
The feet ought to be kept warm, and never suffered to continue long 
wet. The body must be kept open either by food or medicine, and a 
little blood may be let every spring and fall. Exercise should by no 
means be neglected ; but it ought to be taken iu moderation. Nothing 
has a more happy effect in preventing an apoplexy than perpetual issues 
orsetons ; great care however, must be taken not to sutler them to dry 
up, without opening others in Uieir stead. — Apoplectic persons ought 
never to go to rest with a full stomach, or to lie with their heads low, 
or to wear any thing too tight about their necks. 

CHAPTER XMV. 

OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
STOMACH AND UOIVELS. 

We do net here mean to treat of those astrictions of the bowel",, 

Y 
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which avc the symptoms of disease, as of the colic, the iliac passion, 
&C. but only to take notice of that infreqnoncy of stools which some- 
times happens, and which in some particular constitutions may occasion 
diseases. 

Costiveness may proceed from drinking rough red wines, or other 
astringent liquors ; too much exercise, especially on horseback. It 
may likewise proceed from a long use of cold insipid food, which does 
not sufficiently stimulate the intestines. Sometimes it is owing to the 
bile not descending to the intestines, as in the jaundice; and at other 
times it proceeds from diseases of the intestines themselves, as a palsy, 
spasms, torpor, tumours, a cold dry state of the intestines, &c. 

Excessive costiveness is apt to occasion pains of the head, vomiting, 
colics, and other complaints of the bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to 
hypochondriac and hysteric persons, as it generates wind and other 
grievous symptoms. Some people however, can bear costiveness to a 
great degree. I know persons who enjoy pretty good health, yet do 
not go to stool above once a week, and others not above once a 
fortnight. Indeed I have heard of some who do not go above once a 
month. 

Persons who arc generally costive, should live upon a moistening 
and laxative diet, as roasted or boiled apples, pears, stewed prunes, rai- 
sins, gruels with currants, butter, honey, sugar, and such like. Broths 
with spinnage, leiks, and other soft pot-herbs, are likewise proper. 
Rye-bread, or that which is made of a mixture of wheat and rye togeth- 
er, ought to be eaten. No person troubled with costiveness, should 
<*at white bread alone, especially that which is made of fine Hour. The 
best bread for keeping the body soluble, is what in some parts of 
England they call meslin. It is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, 
and is very agreeable to those who are accustomed to it. 

Costiveness is increased by keeping the body too warm, and by 
every thing that promotes the perspiration ; as wearing flannel, lying 
too long a-bed, &c. Intense thought, and a sedentary life, are like- 
wise hurtful. All the secretions and excretions are prompted by mode- 
rate exercise without doors, and by a gay, cheerful, sprightly temper 
of mind. 

The drink should be of an opening quality. All ardent spirits, aus- 
tere and astringent wines, as port, claret, &c. ought to he avoided. 
JUalt liquor that is fine, and of a moderate strength, is veiy proper. 
Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewise proper, and 
may be drank in turns, as the patient's inclination directs. 

Those who are troubled with costiveness, ought if possible to reme- 
dy it by diet, as the constant use of medicines for that purpose is at- 
tended with many inconveniences, and often with bad consequences.* 

* The learned Dr. Arbutbnot advises those who are troubled with costiveness to use 
animal oils, as fresh butter, cream, marrow, fat brotlis, especially those mad« 0/ the in- 
ternal parts ot animals, as the liver, heart, midritf, &c. He likewise reeommends the 
expressed oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, pastaches, and the fruits them- 
selves; all oily and mild fruits, as figs; decoctions of mealy vegetables ; these lubricate 
the intestines ; some saponaceous substances which stimulate gently, as honey, hydro- 
mel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined sugar, &c. 

The Doctor observes, that such lenitive substances are proper for persons of dry 
atrabilarian constitutions, who are subject to astriction of the belly, and the piles, and 
will operate when stronger medicinal substances are sometimes ineffectual ; but that 
.uch lenitive diet hurts these whose bowels are weak and lax. He likewise observes, 
ihat all watery substances are lenitive, and that even common water, whey, sonr milk, 
and butter-milk hare that effect : that new milk, especially asses milk, stimulate! still 
aore when it sours on the storaach ; and that whey turned sour, will purge it •ugly :— 
riiat most garden fruils are likewise laxative; and that some of them, as napes, trill 
'■vow such as take the m immoderately into a cholera morbus, or incurable uiarrhaa. 
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I never knew any one get into a habit of taking medicine for keeping 
the body open, who could leave it off. In time the custom becomes 
necessary, and generally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, indi- 
gestion, loss of appetite, wasting of the strength, and death. 

When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, we won'j 
recommend gentle doses of rhubarb to be taken twice or thricea-week. 
This is not near so injurious to the stomach as aloes, jalap, or the 
other drastic purgatives so much in use. Infusions of senna and man- 
na may likewise be taken, or half an ounce of soluble tartar dissolved 
in water-gruel. About the size of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary, 
taken twice or thrice a-day, generally answers the purpose very 
well. 

WANT OF APPETITE. 
THIS may proceed from a foul stomach ; iudigestion ; the want of 
free air and exercise ; grief; tear; anxiety; or any of the depressing 
passions ; excessive heat ; the use of strong broths, fat meats, or any- 
thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of digestion ; the immoderate 
use ot strong licpiors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if possible, to make choice of an open dry air ; 
1o take exercise daily on horseback or in a carriage ; to rise betimes ; 
and to avoid all intense thought. He should_use a diet of easy diges- 
tion ; and should avoid excessive heat and great fatigue. 

If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, or any other part 
of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed. If nausea and retch- 
ings shew that the stomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit will be of 
service. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, or any of the bit- 
ter purging salts, may be taken. The patient ought next to use some 
of the stomachic bitters infused in wine. Though gentle evacuations 
be necessary, yet strong purges and vomits are to be avoided, as they 
weaken the stomach and hurt digestion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in most cases of indigestion, 
weakness of the stomach, or want of appetite. From twenty to thirty 
drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a-day in a glass of wine or wa- 
ter. It may likewise be mixed with the tincture of the bark, one 
drachm of the former to an ounce of the latter, and two tea-spoonsful of 
it taken in wine and water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generally of con- 
siderable service in this case. The salt water has likewise good effects ; 
but it must not be used too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, Scar- 
borough, Moffat and most other spas in Britain, may be used wi,th ad- 
vantage. We would advise all who are afflicted with indigestion and 
want of appetite, to repair to these places of public rendezvous. The 
very change of air, and the cheerful company, will be of service, not 
to mention the exercise, amusements, &c. 

OF THE HEART-BURN. 
WHAT is commonly called the heart-burn, is not a disease of that 
organ, but an uneasy sensation of heat or acrimony, about the pit of 
the stomach, which is sometimes attended with anxiety, and vomit- 
ing. 

It may proceed from debility of the stomach, indigestion, bile, the 
abounding of an acid in the stomach, &c. Persons who aie liable to 
this complaint, ought to avoid stale liquors, acids, windy or greasy 
aliments, and should never use violent exercise soon after a hearty 
meal. I know many persons who never fail to have the heart-burn it" 
'.hey ride soon after dinner, provided they have diauk ale, wine, or 
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any fermented liquor; but are never troubled with it when they have 
drank nun, or brandy and water, without any sugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceed* from debility of the stomach or indi- 
gestion, the patient ought to take a dose or two of rhubarb ; after- 
wards he may use infusions of the Peruvian bark ; or any other of the 
stomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exercise in the open air will 
likewise be of use, and every thing that promotes digestion. 

When bilious humours occasion the heart-burn, a tea-spoonful of 
the sweet spirit of nitre, in a glass of water, or a cup of tea, will gene- 
rally give ease. If it proceeds from the use of greasy aliments, a dram 
of brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or sourness of the stomach occasions the heart-burn, ab- 
sorbents are the proper medicines. In this case an ounce of pow- 
dered chalk, half an ounce of fine sugar, and a quarter of an ounce 
ef gum-arabic, may be mixed in a quart of water, and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as often as is necessary. Such 'as do not chuse chalk may 
take a tea-cupful of prepared oyster-shells, or of the powder called 
crabs-eyes, in a glass of cinnamon or peppermint-water. But the 
safest and best absorbent is magnesia alba. This not only acts as an 
absorbent, but likewise as a purgative ; whereas chalk and other ab- 
sorbents of that kind, are apt to lie in the intestines, and occasion 
obstructions. This powder is not disagreeable, and may be. taken in 
a cup of tea, or a glass of mint-water. A large tea-spoonful is the 
usual dose ; but it may be taken in a much greater quantity when there 
is occasion. These things are now generally made up into lozenges 
tor the conveniency of being carried in the pocket, and taken at 
pleasure. 

If wind be the cause of this complaint, the most proper medicines 
ere those called carminatives ; as aniseeds, juniper berries, ginger, ca- 
n«?lla alba, cardamom seeds, <&c. These may either be chewed, or 
infused in wine, brandy, or other spirits. One of the safest medicines 
of this kind, is the tincture made by infusing an ounce of rhubarb, 
and a quarter of an ounce of the lesser cardamom seeds into an Eng- 
lish pint of brandy. After this has digested for two or three days, 
it ought to be strained, and four ounces of white, sugar-candy added 
to it. It must stand to digest a second time till the sugar be dissolved. 
A table-spoonful of it may be taken occasionally for a dose. 

I have frequently known the heart-burn cured, particularly in preg- 
nant women, by chewing green tea. Two table-spoonsful of what is 
called the milk of gum ammoniac, taken once or twice a«day will some- 
times cure the heart-burn. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Of all diseases incident to mankind, those of the nervous kind are the 
most complicated and difficult to cure. A volume would not be suffi- 
cient to point out their various appearances. They imitate almost ev- 
ery disease ; and are seldom alike in two different person-, or even the 
same person at different times. Proteus like, »hey are continually chang- 
ing shape; and upon every fresh ai tack the patient thinks lie feels symp- 
toms which he never experienced before. — Nor do they only aft'eci the 
body ; the mind likewise suffers, and is thereby •< ndered weak and 
peevish. The low spirits, timorcusness, melancholy, and rick lei 
temper, which generally attend nervous disorders, induce many to 
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believe that they are entirely diseases of the mind; bat this change 
of temper is rather a consequence, than the cause of nervous dis- 
eases. 

CAUSES. — Every tiling that tends to relax or weaken the body, 
disposes it to nervous diseases, as indolence, excessive venerv, think- 
ing too much tea, or other weak watery liquors warm, frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, fvc. whatever hurts the digestion, or 
prevents the proper assimilation of the food, has likewise this ef- 
fect ; as long fasting, excess in eating or drinking, the use of win- 
dy, crude or unwholesome aliments, an unfavourable posture of the 
body, &c. 

Nervous disorders often proceed from intense application to study. 
Indeed few studious persons are entirely free from them. Nor is 
this at all to be wondered at ; intense thinking not only preys upon 
the spirits, but prevents the person from taking proper exercise, by 
which means the digestion is impaired, the nourishment prevented, 
solids relaxed, and the whole mass of humours vitiated. Grief and 
disappointment likewise produce the same effects. I have known 
more nervous patients who dated the commencement of their disorders 
from the loss of a husband, a favourite child, or from some disappoint- 
ment in life, than from any other cause. In a word, whatever weakens 
the body, or depresses the spirits, may occasion nervous disorders, 
as unwholesome air, want of sleep, great fatigue, disagreeable apprehen- 
sions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYiYIPTOiYIS. — We shall only mention some of the most general 
symptoms of these disorders, as it would be both an useless and an end- 
less task to enumerate the whole. They generally begin with windy 
inflations or distentions of the stomach and intestines ; the appetite 
and digestion are usually bad ; yet sometimes there is an uncommon 
craving for food, and a quick digestion. The food often turns sour ou 
the stomach, and the patient is troubled with vomiting of clear water, 
tough phlegm, or a blackish coloured liquor resembling the grounds of 
coffee. Excruciating pains are often felt about the naval, attended 
with a rumbling or murmuring noise in the bowels. The body is some- 
times loose, but more commonly bound, which occasions a retention of 
wind and great uneasiness. 

The urine is sometimes in small quantity, at other times very copious 
and quite clear. There is a great straitness of the breast, with difhcul- 
; y of breathing ; violent palpitations of the heart ; sudden flushings of 
heat in various parts of the body; at other times a sense of cold, 
; water were poured on them ; flying pains in the arms and 
limbs, pains in the back and belly, resembling those occasioned by the 
gravel ; the pulse very variable, sometimes uncommonly slow, and at 
other times very quick ; yawning, the hiccup, frequent sighing, 
and a sense of suffocation, as if from a ball or lump in the throat ; al- 
ternate tits of crying and convulsive laughing ; the sleep is unsound, 
and seldom refreshing ; and the patient is often troubled wiili the 
night-mare. 

As the disease increases, the patient is molested with head-achs, 
cramps, and fixed pains in various parts of the body; the eyes are 
clouded, and often affected with pain and dryness ; there is a r.oise ia 
thecars, and often a dulness of hearing; in short the whole animal 
functions are impaired. The mind is disturbed on the rao^t trivial 
occasions, and is hurried into the most perverse commotions, inqui, 
etude, terror, sadness, anger, diffidence, &c The patient i> apt to 
Y2 
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especially of the lower extremities, will foice tlie blood into the brain 

entertain wild imaginations, and extravagant fancies; the memory be 
comes weak and the judgment finis. 

Nothing is more characteristic of tliis disease than a constant dread 
of death. This renders those unhappy persons who labour under it 
peevish, fickle, impatient, and apt to run from one physician to ano- 
tuer ; which is one reason why they seldom reap any benefit from me- 
dicine, as they have not sufficient resolution to persist in any one 
course till it has time to produce its proper effects. They are like- 
wise apt to imagine that they labour under diseases from which they 
are quite free ; and are very angry if any one attempts to Bet them 
right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous notions. 

KEGIiMEN. — Persons afflicted with nervous diseases ought never 
to fast long. Their food should be solid and nourishing, but of easy 
digestion. Fat meats and heavy sauces are hurtful. All excess should 
be carefully avoided. They ought never to eat more at a time than 
they can easily digest ; but if they feel themselves weak and faint be- 
tween meals, they ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink a glass of 
wine. Heavy suppers are to be avoided. Though wine in excess en- 
feebles the body, and impairs the faculties of the mind, yet taken in 
moderation it strengthens the stomach, and promotes digestion. Wine 
and water is a very proper drink at meals; but if wine sours on the 
stomach, or the patient is much troubled with wind, brandy and wa- 
ter will answer better. Every thing that is windy or hard of digestion 
must be avoided. All weak and warm liquors are hurtful, as tea, cof- 
fee, punch, &c. People may find a temporary relief in the use of these, 
but they always increase the malady as they weaken the stomach, and 
hurt digestion. Above all things, drams are to be avoided. Whatever 
immediate ease the patient may feel from the use of ardent spirits, 
they are sure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain poi-ons at 
last. These cautions are the more necessary ; as most nervous people 
are peculiarly fond of tea and .ardent spirits, to the use of which many 
of them fall victims. 

Exercise in uervous disorders is superior to all medicines. Riding 
on horseback is generally esteemed the best, as it gives motion to the 
whole body without fatiguing it. I have known some patients, how- 
ever, with whom walking agreed better, and others who were most ben- 
efited by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to use that which he 
finds most beneficial. Long sea-voyages have an excellent effect ; and 
to those who have sufficient resolution, we would by all means recom- 
mend this course. Even change of place, and the sight of new objects, 
by diverting the mind, have a great tendency to remove these com- 
plaints. For this reason a long journey, or a voyage, is of much more 
advantage than riding short joumies near home. 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigorates the whole 
body. Few things tend more to relax and enervate than hot air, es- 
pecially that which is rendered so by great fires, or stoves in small 
apartments. But when the stomach or bowels are weak, the body 
ought to be well guarded against cold, especially in winter, by wear- 
ing a thin flannel waistcoat next the skin. This will keep up an 
equal perspiration, and defend the alimentary canal from many im- 
pressions to which it would otherwise be subject, upon every sudden 
change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the body frequently 
with a flesh-brush, or a coarse linen cloth, is likewise beneficial, as 
i promotes the circulation, perspiration, &c. Persons who have 
weak nerves ought to rise early, and take exercise before breakfast, 
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method of cm ing melancholy among the Jews, as we learn from the 8tory 
as lying too long a-bed cannot fail to relax the solids. They ought 
likewise to be diverted and to be kept as easy and cheerful as possible. 
There is not any thing which hurts the nervous system, or weakens 
the digestive powers more than fear, grief or anxiety. 

MEDICINES. — Though nervous diseases are seldom radically cur- 
ed, yet the symptoms may sometimes be alleviated, and the patient's 
life rendered at least more comfortable by proper medicines. 

When the patient is costive, he ought to take a little rhubarb, or 
some other mild purgative, and should never suffer his body to be long 
bound. All strong and violent purgatives are however to be avoided, 
as aloes, jalap, &c. I have generally seen an infusion of senna and 
rhubarb in brandy, answer very well. This may be made of any 
strength, and taken in such quantity as the patient finds necessary. 
When digestion is bad, or the stomach relaxed and weak, the following 
infusion of Peruvian bark and other bitters may be used with advantage: 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, orange-peel, and co- 
riander seed ; of each half an ounce ; let these ingredients be all bruis- 
ed in a morter, and infused in a bottle of brandy or rum, for the space 
of five or six days. A table-spoonful of the strained liquor may be tak- 
en in half a glass of water, an hour before breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

Few things tend more to strengthen the nervous system than cold 
bathing. This practice, if duly persisted in, will produce very extra- 
ordinary effects; but when the liver or other viscera are obstructed, 
or otherwise unsound, the cold bath is improper. It is therefore to be 
used with very great caution. The most proper seasons for it are sum- 
mer and autumn. It will be sufficient, especially for persons of a spare 
habit, to go into the cold bath three or four times a-week. If the pa- 
tient be weakened by it, or feels chilly for a long time after coming 
out, it is improper. 

In patient's afflicted with wind, I have always observed the greatest 
benefit from the elixir of vitriol It may be taken in the quantity or 
fifteen, twenty or thirty drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a glass of wa- 
ter. This both expels wind, itrengthens the stomach, and promotes 
digestion. 

Opiates are generally extolled in these maladies ; but as they only 
palliate the symptoms and generally afterwards increase the disease, 
we would advise people to be extremely sparing in the use of them, lest 
habit render them at last absolutely necessary. 

It would be an easy matter to enumerate many medicines which have 
been extolled for relieving nervous disorders; but whoever wishes for a 
thorough cure, must expect it from regimen alone ; we shall therefore 
omit mentioning more medicines, and again recommend the strictest 
attention to diet, air, exercise, and amusement. 
OF MELANCHOLY. 

MELANCHOLY is that state of alienation or weakness of mind, 
which renders people incapable of enjoying the pleasures or perform- 
ing the. duties of life. It is a degree of insanity, and often terminates 
in absolute madness. 

CAUSES. — It may proceed from an hereditary disposition ; intense 
thinking, especially where the mind is long occupied by one object; 
violent passions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, 
pride, and such like. It may also be occasioned by excessive venery, 
narcotic or stupefactive poisons ; a sedentary life ; solitude ; the sup- 
pression of customary evacuations ; acute fevers or other diseases. Vio- 
lent anger will change welancuoiy into madness ; and excessive cold, 
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and produce all the symptoms of madness. It may likewise proceed 
from the use of aliment that is hard of digestion, or which cannot be 
easily assimilated, from a callous state of the integuments of the brain 
or a dryness of the brain itself. To all which we may add gloomy and 
mistaken notions of religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — When persons begin to be melancholy they are tun* 
orous; watchful; fond of solitude; fretful; fickle; captious and iuquis. 
itive ; solicitous about trifles; sometimes niggardly, and at other times 
prodigal. The body is generally bound, the urine thin, and in small 
quantity ; the stomach and bowels inflated with wind , the complexion 
pale; the pulse slow and weak. The functions of the mind are also 
greatly perverted, insomuch that the patient often imagines himself 
dead ; or changed into some other annual. Some have imaginedtheir 
bodies were, made of glass, or other brittle subitances, and were afraid 
to move, least they should be broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, 
in this case, unless carefully watched, is apt to put an end to his own 
miserable life. 

When the disease is owing to an obstruction of customary evacua- 
tions, or any bodily disorder, it is easier cured than when it proceeds 
from affections of the mind, or an hereditary taint. A discharge of 
blood from the nose, looseness, scabby eruptions, the bleeding pile?, 
or the menses, sometimes carry otf this disease. - _ 

REGIMEN. — The diet should consist chiefly of vegetables of a cool- 
ing and opening quality. Animal food, especially salted or smoke-dried 
fish or flesh, ought to be avoided. All kinds of shell-fish are bad. Ali- 
ments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing that generates thick 
blood, are likewise improper. All kinds of fruits that are wholesome 
may be eaten with advantage. Boerhaave gives an instance of a patient 
who, by a long use of whey, water, and garden-fruit, recovered, after 
having evacuated a great quantity of black coloured matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as poison. The 
most proper drink is water, whey or very small beer. Tea and coffee 
are improper. If honey agrees with the patient, it may be eaten fixe- 
ly or his drink may be sweetened with it. Infusions of balm-Ieavis, 
penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the flowers of the lime-tree, 
may be drank freely, either by themselves, or sweetened with honey, 
as the patient shall chuse. 

The patient ought to take as much exercire as lie can bear. This 
helps to dissolve the viscid humours, it removes the obstructions, pro- 
motes the perspiration, and all the other secretions. Every kind of 
madness is attended with a diminished perspiration; all means ought 
therefore to be used to promote that nece-sary and salutary discharge. 
Nothing can have a more direct tendency to increase the disease than 
confiaing the patient to a close apartment. Were he forced to ride or 
walk a certain number of miles everyday, it would tend greatly to al- 
leviate his disorder; butit would have still a better effect, if he were 
obliged to labour a piece of ground. By digging, hoeing, planting, 
sowing, &c. both the body and mind would be exercised. A long jour- 
ney, or a voyage, especially towards a warmer climate, with agreeable 
companions, have often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, with 
a strictattention to diet is a much more rational method of cure, than 
confining the patient within doors and plying him with medicines.- 

MEDICINE — In the cure of this disease particular attention must 
he paid f o the mind. When the patient is in a low state, his mind 
c ught to be soothed and diverted with variety of arauscmen's, a« en- 
tertaining stories, pastimes, music, &c, This seems to tave been the 
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of King Saul ; and indeed it is a very rational one. Nothing can re- 
move diseases of the mind so effectually a-> amplications to the mind it- 
self, the most efficacious of which is music. The patient's company 
ought likewise to consist of such persons as are agreeable to him. Peo« 
pie in this state are apt to conceive unaccountable aversions against par- 
ticular persons ; aud the very sight of such persons is sufficient to dis- 
tract their minds, and throw them into the utmost perturbation. 

When the patient's strength is high, or the pulse admits of it, evacua- 
tions are necessary. In this case he must be hied, and have his" body 
kept open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubard, cream of tartar, 
or the soluble tartar. I have seen the last have very happy effects. It 
may be taken in the dose of half an ounce, dissolved in water-grnel, 
every day, for several weeks, or even for months, if necessary. More 
or less may be given according as it operates. Vomits have likewise a 
good effect} but they must be pretty strong, otherwise they will not 
operate. 

Whatever increases the evacuation of mine or promotes perspira- 
tion, has a tendency to remove this disease. Both these 'ecretions. 
may be promoted by the use of nitre anil vinegar. Haifa drachm of 
purified nitre may be given three or four times a-day, in any manner 
that is most agreeable to the patient ; and an ounce and an half of 
distilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker 
scems'to think vinegar the best medicine that can be given iu this 
disease. 

Camphire and musk have likewise been used in this case with advan- 
tage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire may be rubbed in a mortar, 
with half a drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the 
stomach will bear it. If it will notsit upon the Stomach In this form, 
it may be made into pills with gum asafoitida and Russian castor, ami 
taken in the quantity above directed. If musk is to be administered, 
a scruple or twenty-five grains of it may be made into a bolus with a 
little honey or common syrup, and taken twice or thrice a-day. Wc 
do not mean that all these medicines should be administered at once ^ 
but which ever of them is given, must be duly persisted in, and where 
one fails another may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this disease to take me- 
dicines, we shall mention a few outward applications which som 
do good; the principal of these are issues, setons, and warm bathing. 
Issues may be made in any part of the body, but they generally hav<$ 
the best effect near the spine. The discharge from these may be 
greatly promoted by dressing them with the mild blistering ointment, 
and keeping what are commonly called theorrice pease in them. The 
most proper place for a seton is between the shoulder-bladei ; audit ought 
to be placed upwards and downwards, or in the direction of the spine. 
OF THE PALSY. 

THE palsy is a loss or diminution of sense or motion, or of both in 
one or more parts of the body. Of all the affections called nervous, 
this is the most suddenly fatal. It is more or less dangerous, according 
to the importance of the part affected. A palsy of the heart, lungs o\ 
any part necessary to life, is mortal. When it affects the stomach, the 
intestines, or the bladder, it is highly dangerous. Iftheface be affect- 
ed, the casi' is bad, as it shews that the disease proceeds from the brain. 
When the paitarlecte d feels cold, is insensible, or wastes a\.viy, or when 
tbejodsnu nt and memory begin to fail, there is small hopr of a cure. 

CAl SES. — She immediate eiuse of palsy js any tiling that prevents 
slar exertion of the nervous power upon any particular muscle 
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er part of the body. The occasional and predisposing causes are vari- 
ous, as drunkenness ; wounds of the brain, or spinal marrow ; pressure 
upon the Drain, or nerves ; very cold or damp air ; the suppression of 
customary evacuations sodden fear ; want of" exercise ; or whatever 
greatly relaxes the system, as diink'ing much tea*, or coffee. The pal- 
sy may likewise proceed from wounds of the nerves themselves, from 
the poisonous fumes of metals or minerals, as mercury, lead, arsenic. 

In young persons of a full habit, the palsy must he treated in the 
same manner as the sanguine apoplexy. The patient must be bled, 
blistered, and have his body opened by sharp clysters or purgative me- 
dicines. But in old age, or when the disease proceeds from relaxation or 
debility, which is generally the case, a quite contrary course must be 
pursued. The diet must be warm and invigorating, seasoned with spi- 
cy and aromatic vegetable*, as mustard, horse radish, &c. The drink 
maybe generous wine, mustard, whey or brandy and water. Friction 
with the flesh brush or a warm hand, is extremely proper, especially 
On the parts affected. Blistering-plasters may likewise be applied to 
the affected parts with advantase. When this cannot be done, they 
may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, or the nerve ointment of 
the Edinburgh dispensatory. One of the best external applications is 
electricity. The shocks, or rather vibrations, should be received on 
the part affected, and they ought daily to be repeated for several weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palsy, and ought fre- 
quently to be administered. Cephallic snuff, or any thing that makes 
the patient sneeze, is likewise of use. Some pretend to have found 
great benefit from rubbing the parts affected with nettles ; but this 
does not seem to be any way preferable to blistering. If the tongue 
is affected, the patient may gargle his mouth frequently with brandy 
and mustard ; or he may hold a bit of sugar in his mouth wet with the 
palsy drops or compound spirits of lavender. The wild valerian-root is 
a very proper medicine in this case. It may either be taken iu an infu- 
sion with sage leaves, or half a drachm of it in powder may be given in 
a glass of wine three or four times a-day. If the patient cannot use the 
Valerian, he may take of sal volatile oleosum, compound spirits of laven- 
der, and tincture of castor each half an ounce ; mix these together, and 
take forty or fify drops in a glass of wine, three or four times a-day. 
A table-spoonful of mustard-seed taken frequently is a very good medi- 
cine. The patient ought likewise to chew cinnamon, bark, ginger, or 
other warm spiceries. 

Exercise is of the utmost importance in the palsy ; but the patient 
must beware of cold, damp, and moist air. He ought to wear tiinnel 
next his skin ; and if possible, should remove into a warmer climate. 
OF THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 

The epilepsy is a sudden deprivation of the senses, wherein the pa- 
tient falh suddenly down, and i» affected with violent convulsive mo- 
tions. Children, especially those who are delicately brought up, are 
most subject to it. It more frequently attacks men than women, and is 
very difficult to cure. When the epilepsy attacks children, there is rea- 
son to hope it may go off about the time of puberty. 

* Many people imagine that tea has no tendency to hart thenerves, and that drink- 
ing tli. same quantity of warm water would be equally pernicious. This however 
stems to be a mistake. Many persons drink three or four cups of warm milk and wa- 
ter daily, without fueling any bad consequences; yet the same quantity of tea VH 
make their hands shake for twenty-four hours. That tea afl'tcts the nerves, i» like- 
wis vi'lentfroui its preventing sleep, occasioning giddinws, dimaess of the sight, 
eickaess, &Ci 
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When it attacks any person affer twenty years of age, the cure is 
difficult ; but when after forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. If tho 
fit continues only for a small space, and returns seldom, there is reason 
to hope ; but if it continues long, and returns frequently, the prospect 
is bad. It is a very unfavourable symptom when the patient is seized 
with the fits in his sleep. 

CAUSES.- -The epilepsy is sometimes hereditary. It may likewise 
proceed from blows, bruises, or wounds on the head; a collection of 
water, blood, or serous humours in the brain; a polypus ; tumours or 
concretions within the skull ; excessive drinking ; intense study; ex- 
cess of venery; worms; teething; suppression of customary evacua- 
tions ; too great emptiness or repletion ; violent passions or affections 
of the mind, as fear, joy, &c. hysteric affections; contagion received 
into the body, as the infection of the small-pox, measles, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An epileptic fit is generally preceded by unusual 
weariness; pain of the head; dulness; giddiness; noise in the ears; 
dimness of sight; palpitation of the heart ; disturbed sleep; difficult 
breathing ; the bowels are inflated with wind ; the urine is in great 
quantity, but thin ; the complexion is pale; the extremities are cold; 
and the patient often feels, as it were, a stream of cold air ascending 
towards his head. 

In the fit, the patient generally makes an unusual noise ; his thumbs 
are drawn in towards the palms of the hands; his eyes are distorted ; 
lie starts, and foams at the mouth ; his extremities are bent or twi-ted 
various ways ; lie often discharges his seed, urine, and faeces involunta- 
rily ; and is quite destitute of all sense and reason. After the fit is 
over, his senses gradually return, and he complains of a kind of stupor, 
weariness, and pain of Ins head ; but has uo remembrance of what hap- 
pened to him during the fit. 

The fits are sometimes excited by violent affections of the mind, a 
debauch of liquor, excessive heat, cold, or the like. 

This disease, from the difficulty of investigating its causes, and its 
strange symptoms, was formerly attributed to the wrath of the gods, or 
the agency of evil spirits. In modern limes it has often, by the vulgar, 
been imputed to witchcraft or fascination. It depends, however, as 
much upon natural causes as any other malady ; and its cure may often 
be effected by persisting iii the use of proper means. 

REGIMEN.— -Epileptic patients ought, if possible, to breathe a pure 
and free air. Their diet should be light but nourishing. They ought to 
drink nothing strong, to avoid swine's flesh, water fowl, and likewise all 
windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, &c. They ought to keep 
themselves cheerful, carefully guarding against all violent passions, as 
anger, fear, excessive joy, and the like. 

Exercise is likewise of great use ; but the patient must be careful to 
avoid all extremes either of heat or cold, all dangerous situations, as 
standing upon precipices, riding, deep waters, and such like 

MEDICINE. — The intentions of cure must vary according to the 
cause of the disease. If the patient be of a sanguine temperament, 
and there, be reason to fear an obstruction in the brain, bleeding and 
other evacuations will be necessary. When the disease is occasioned 
by the stoppage of customary evacuations, these, if possible, must be 
restored; if this cannot be done, others may be substituted in their 
place. Issues or sctons in this ca u e have often a very good effect. When 
there is reason to believe that the disease proceeds from worms, proper 
medicines must be mttl to kill, or carry off these vermin. When tbe 
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disease proceeds from teething, the body should be kept open by 
emollient clysters, the feet frequently bathed in warm water, and if the. 
fits prove obstinate, a blistering-plaster may be put between the shoul- 
ders. The same method is to be followed, when epileptic fits precede 
the eruption of the small-pox, or measles, &:c. 

When the disease ishtreditary, or proceeds from a wrong formation 
of the brain, a cure is noi to be expected. When it is owing to a debili- 
ty, or too great an irritability of the nervous system, such medicines as 
tend to brace and strengthen the nerves may be used, as the Peruvian 
bark, and steel ; or the anti-epileptic electuaries, recommended by Fuller 
and Mead.* 

The flowers of zinc have of late been highly extolled for the cure of 
the epilepsy. Though this medicine will not be found to answer the 
expectations which have been raised concerning it, yet in obstinate epi- 
leptic cases it deserves a trial. The dose is from one to tin ee or four 
grains, which may be taken either in pills or a bolus, as the patient in- 
clines. The best method is to begin with a single grain four or five 
times a-day, and gradually to increase the dose as far as the patient can 
bear it. I have known this medicine, when duly persisted in, prove 
beneficial. 

Musk has sometimes been found to succeed in the epilepsy. Ten 
or twelve grains of it, with the same quantity of factitious cin- 
nabar, may be made up into a bolus, and taken every night and 
morning. 

Sometimes the epilepsy has been cured by electricity. 

Convulsion fits proceed from the same cause, and must be treated in 
the same manner as the epilepsy. 

There is one particular species of convulsion fits which commonly 
goes by the names of St. Vitus's dance, wherein the patient is agi- 
tated with strange notions and gesticulations, which by the com- 
mon people are generally believed to be the effects of witchcraft. 
This diseare may be cured by repeated bleedings and purges ; and 
afterwards using the medicines prescribed above for the epilepsy, vis, 
the Peruvian bark and snake-root, &c. Chalybeate -waters are 
found to be beneficial in this case. The cold bath is likewise of sin- 
gular service, and ought ncrer to be neglected when the patient can 
bear it. 

OF THE HICCUP. 

The hiccup is a spasmodic or convulsive affection of the stom- 
ach and midriff, arising from any cause that irritates their nervous 
fibres. 

It may proceed from excess in eating or drinking ; from a hurt of 
the stomach ; poisons; inflammations or scirrhous tumours of the sto- 
mach, intestines, bladder, midriff, or the rest of the viscera. In gan- 
grenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often the forerunner of 
death. 

When the hiccup proceeds from the use of aliment that is flatulent, 
or hard of digestion, a draught of generous w ne, or a dram of any spi- 
ritous liquor, will generally remove it. If poison be the cause, plen- 
ty of milk and oil must be drank, av lias b**en formerly recommended. 
When it proceeds from an inflammation of the stomach, &c. it is very 
dangerous. In 'his case the cooling regimen oujjht to be strictly ob- 
served. The patient must be bl<>d, an«i fake frequently a few drops of 

* See Appendix, Electuary for theEpilt 
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the spirits of nitre in a cup of wine. His stomach should likewise be 
fomented with cloths dipped in warm water, or have bladders filled 
with warm milk and water applied to it. 

When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, the Pe- 
ruvian bark, with other antiseptics, are the only medicines which have 
a chance to succeed. When it is a primary disease, and proceeds from 
a foul stomach, loaded either with a pituitous or a bilious humour, a 
gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be able to bear them, will be of 
service. If it arises from flatulencies, the carminative medicines direct- 
ed for the heart-burn must be used. 

When the hiccup proves very obstinate, recourse must be had to the 
most powerful aromatic and antispasmodic medicines. The principal 
of these is musk ; fifteen or twenty grains of which may be made into 
a bolus, and repeated occasionally. Opiates are likewise of service; 
but they must be used with caution. A bit of sugar dipped in com- 
pound spirits of lavender, or the volatile aromatic tincture, may be 
taken frequently. External applications are sometimes also benefi- 
cial ; as the stomach plaster, or a cataplasm of the Venice treacle of 
the Edinburgh or London dispensatory, applied to the region of the 
stomach. 

I lat( ly attended a patient who had almost a constant hiccup for 
above nine weeks. It was frequently stopped by the use of musk, 
opium, wine, and other cordial and antispasmodic medicines, but al- 
ways returned. Nothing however gave the patient so much ease as 
brisk small beer. By drinking freely of this, the hiccup was often kept 
oil for several days, which was more than could be done by the most 
powerful medicines The patient was at length seized with a vomiting 
of blood, which soon put an end to his life. Upon opening the body, 
a large schinoiis tumour was found near the pylorus, or right orifice 
of the stomach. 

The hiccup may be removed by taking vinegar ; or by a few drops 
of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 
THIS disease often seizes people suddenly, is very dangeron=, and 
requires immediate assistance. It is most incident to persons in the 
decline of life, especially the nervous, gouty, hysteric, and hypochon- 
driac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought to take 
some draughts of warm water, or weak camomile tea, to cleanse 
his stomach. After this, if ne has been costive, a laxative clyster 
may be given. He ought then to take laudanum. The best way 
of administering it is in a clyster. Sixty or seventy drops of liquid 
laudanum may be given in a clyster of warm water. This is much 
more certain than laudanum given by the mouth, which is often 
vomited, and in some cases increases the pain and spasms in the 
Stomach. 

If the pains and cramps return with great violence, after the effect* 
of the anodyne clyster are over, another with an equal or larger quan- 
tity of opium, may be given ; and every four or five hours a bolus, 
with len or twelve grains of musk, and half a drachm of the Venice 
treacle. 

In the mean time the stomach ought to be fomented with cloths dip- 
ped in warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk and water 
should be applied to it. I have often seen these produce the most hap- 
py effects. The anodyne balsam may also be rubbed on. the pa»t af- 
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fected ; and an anti-hysteric plaster worn upon it for some time after 
the cramps are removed, to prevent their return. 

In very violent and lasting; pains of the. stomach, some blood ought to 
be let, unless the weakness of the patient forbid* it. When the pains 
or cramps proceed from a suppression of the menses, bleeding is of use. 
If they be owing to the gout, recourse must be had to spirits, or some 
of the warm cordial waters. Blistering-plasters ought likewise in this 
case to be applied to the ancles. I have often seen violent cramp* and 
pains of the stomach removed by covering it with a large plaster of 
Venice treacle. 

OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 

IN this disease the patient, in tune of sleep, imagines he feels an un- 
common oppression or weight about his breast or stomach, winch he 
can by no means shake off. He groans, and sometimes cries out, 
though oftener he attempts to speak in vain. Sometimes he imagines 
himself engaged with an enemy, and in danger of being killed, attempts 
to run away, but he finds he cannot. Sometimes he fancies h mself in 
a house that is on fire, or that he is in danger of being drowned in a 
river. He often thinks he is falling over a precipice, and Hie dread of 
being dashed to pieces suddenly awakes him. 

Thi6 disorder has been supposed to proceed from two much blood ; 
from a stagnation of blood in the brain, lungs, &e. But it is rather 
a nervous affection, and arises chiefly from indigestion. Hence we find 
that persous of weak nerves, who lead a sedentary life, and live fi,||, 
are most commonly afflicted with the night-mare. Nothing tends more 
to produce it than heavy suppers, especially when eaten late, or the 
patient goes to bed soon after. Wind is likewise a very frequent cause 
of this disease ; for which reason those who are afflicted with it ought 
to avoid all flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing that 
oppresses the mind, ought also to beavoided. 

As persons afflicted with the night-mare genera'ly moan, or make 
some noise in the fit, they thotild be waked, or spoken to by such as 
hear them, as the uneasiness generally goes off as soon a^the patient is 
awake. Dr. Why tt says, he genera'ly found a dram of brandy, taken 
at bed-time, prevent thisdisease. That however is a bad custom, and 
in time loses its efficts. We would ralher have the patient depend 
upon the use of food of easy digestion, cheerfulness, cxercee through 
the day, and a light supper taken eaily, than to accustom himself to 
drams. A glass of peppermint water will often promote digestion as 
much as a glass of brandy , and is much safer. After a person of « eak di- 
gestion, however, has eaten flahilent food, a dram may be. necessary. 

Persons who are young and full of blood, if troubled with the night- 
mare, ought to take a purge frequently, and use a spare diet. 
OF SH'OONINGS. 

PEOPLE of weak nerves or delicate constitutions are liable to 
swooningsor fainting-fits. These indeed are seldom dangerous when 
duly attended to ; but when wholly neglected, or improperly heated, 
they often prove hurtful, and sometimes fatal. 

The general causes of swoonings are, sudden transition from cold to 
heat i breathing air that is deprived of its proper spring or elasticity; 
great fatigue ; excessive weakness ; loss of blood ; long fasting ; fear, 
grief, and other violent passions or affections of the mind. 

It is well known, that persons who have been long exposed to cold 
often faint or fall into a swoon, upon coming into the house, especially if 
they drink hot liquor, or sit near a large fire. This might easily be 
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prevented by people taking care not to go into a warm room immedi- 
ately after they have been exposed to the eoldair, to approach the fire 
gradually, and not to eat or drink any thing hot, till the body has been 
gradually brought into a warm temperature. 

When any one, in consequence of neglecting these precautions, falls 
into a swoon, he ought immediately to be removed to a cooler apart- 
ment, to have ligatures applied above his knees and elbows, and to 
have his hands and face sprinkled with vinegar or cold water. He 
should likewise be made to •mell to vinegar, and should have a spoon- 
ful or two of water, if he can swallow, with abont a third part of vine- 
gar mixed with it, poured into his month. If these should not remove 
the complaint, it will be necessary to bleed the patient, and afterward* 
to give him a clyster. , . . 

As air that is breathed frequently lo?es its elasticity or spring, it is 
no wonder if persons who respire in it often fall into a swoon or fainting 
fit. They are in this case deprived of the very principle of life. Hence 
it is that fainting fits are so frequent in all crowded assemblies, especi- 
ally in hot seasons. Such fits, however, must be considered as a kind 
of temporary death ; and to the weak and delicate, they sometimes 
prove fatal. They ought therefore with the utmost care be guarded 
against. The method of doing this is obvious. Let assembly rooms, 
and all other places of public resort, be large and well ventilated ; and 
let the weak and delicate avoid such places, particularly in warm sea- 
Bons. 

A person who fainfe, in such a situation, ought immediately to be car- 
ried into the open air ; his temples should be rubbed with strong vine- 
gar or brandy, and volatile spirits of salts held to his nose. He should be 
laid upon his back with his head low, and have a little wine, or some 
other cordial, as soon as he is able to swallow it, poured into his mouth. 
If the person has been subject to hysteric fits, castor or asafcetida 
should be applied to the nose, or burnt feathers, horn, or leather, &c. 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weakness or exhaustion, 
which is often the case after great fatigue, long fasting, loss of blood or 
the like, the patient must be supported with generous cordials, as jel- 
lies, wines, spirituous liquors, &c. These however must be given at first 
in very small quantities, and increased gradually as the patient is able 
to bear them. He ought to be allowed to lie quite still and easy upon 
his back, with his head low, and should have fresh air admitted into his 
chamber. His food should consist of nourishing broths, iago-grnel, 
witli wine, new milk, and other things of a light and cordial nature. 
These things are to be given out of the fit. All that can be done in the 
fit, is to let him smell toa bottle of Hungary-water, eau de luce, or spir- 
its of hartshorn, and to rub his temples with warm brandy, or to lay a 
compress dipped in itto the pit of the stomach. 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or other violent passions 
or arlcctioBS of the mind, the patient must be very cautiously managed. 
He should be suffered to remain at rest, and oily made to smell some 
vinegar. After he is come to himself he may drink freely of warm le- 
monade, or balm-tea, with some orange or lemon-peel in it. It will 
likewise be proper, if the fainting fits have been long and severe, to 
clean the bowels by throwing in an emollient clyster. 
It is common in fainting fits, from whatever cause they proceed, to bleed 
the patient. This practice may be very proper in strong persons, of a 
full habit ; but in those who are weak and delicate, or subject to ner- 
vous disorders, it is dangerous. The proper method with such people 
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is, to expose them to the free air, and to use cordial and stimulating 
medicines, as volatile salts, Hungary-water, spirits of lavender, tincture 
of castor, and the like. 

OF FLATULENCIES, OR IVIND. 

ALL nervous patients, without exception, are afflicted with wind or 
flatulencies in thestomach and bowels, which arise chiefly from the want 
of tone or vigour in these organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as green 
peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and such like, may increase Ibis com- 
plaint; but strong and healthy people are seldom troubled with wind, 
unless they either overload their stomachs, or drink liquors that are in a 
fermenting state, and consequently full of elastic air. While therefore 
the matter of flatulence proceeds from our aliments, the cause which 
makes air separate from them in such quantity as to occasion com- 
plaints, is almost always a fault of the bowels themselves, which are too 
weak either to prevent the production of elastic air, or to expel it after 
it is produced. 

To relieve this complaint, such medicines ought to be used as have a 
tendency to expel wind, and by strengthening the alimentary canal, to 
prevent its being produced there.* 

The list of medicines for expelling wind is very numerous ; they often 
however disappoint the expectations of both the physician and his pa- 
tient. The most celebrated among the class of carminatives are juni- 
per berries ; the root of ginger and zedoary ; the seeds of anise, cara- 
way, and coriander; gum asafa;tida and opium ; the warm waters, tinc- 
tures, and spirits, as the aromatic water, the tinctures of vvoodsoot, the 
volatile aromatic spirit, aether, &c. 

Dr. Whytt says, he found no medicines more efficacious in expelling 
wind than aether and laudanum. He generally gave the laudanum in a 
mixture with peppermint-water and tincture of castor, or sweet 
spirits of nitre. Sometimes in place of this, he gave opium in pills with 
asafcetida. He observes that the good effects of opiates are equal- 
ly conspicuous, whether the flatulence be contained in the stomach or 
intestines ; whereas those warm medicines, commonly called carmina- 
tives, do not often give immediate relief, except when the wind is in 
the stomach. 

With regard to aether, the Doctor says, he has often seen very good 
effects from it in flatulent complaints, where other medicines failed. 
The dose is a tea-spoonful, mixed with two table-spoonsful of water.t 
In gouty cases he observes, that ajther, a glass of French brandy, or of 
the aromatic water, or ginger, either taken in substance or infused in 
boiling water, are among the best medicines for expelling wind. 

When the case of flatulent patients is such as makes it improper to give 
them warm medicines inwardly, the Doctor recommends external ap- 
plications, which are sometimes of advantage. Equal parts of the anti- 
hysteric and stomach plaster may be spread upon a piece of soft leather, 
of such size as to cover the greater part of the belly This should be 
kept on for a considerable time, provided the patient be able to bear it; 
if it should give great uneasiness it may be taken off, and the following 
liniment used in its stead : 

* Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a dry biscuit, especially when, 
the stomach is empty. I look upon this as one of the bt-st carminative medicin s : and 
would recommend it in all complaints of the stomach, arising from flatulence, 
indigestion, &c 

t Though the patient may begin with this quantity, it will be necessary to increase 
the dose gradually as the stomach can besrit. ^Ether is now given in considerably 
greater doses than it was in Dr. Whytt's time. 
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Take of Bate's anodyne balsam, an ounce ; of the expressed oil of 
mace, halt'an ounce ; oil of mint, two drachms. Let these ingredients 
be mixed together, and about a table-spoonful wellrubbed on the parts 
at bedtime. 

For strengthening the stomach and bowels, and consequently for 
Imeiring the production offlatnlence, the Doctor recommends tlie Pe- 
ruvian bark, bitters, chaiybeates, and exercise. In flatulent cases, he 
tliinks some nutmeg or ginger should be added to the tincture of the 
bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder 6hould be joined with 
the filings ofiron. 

When windy complaints are attended with cosliveness, which is often 
the case, few things will be found to answer better than four or five of 
the following pills taken every ni;ht at bed-time : 

Take of asafoetida two drachms ; sutcotrine aloes, salt of iron, and 
powdered ginger, of each, one drachm ; as much of the elixh proprietatis 
as will be sufficient to form them into pills. 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve or fifteen grains 
of rhubarb, with half a drachm or two scruples of the Japonic confer.* 
tion, given every other evening, will have very good effects. 

In those flat. lent complaints which come on about the time the men- 
ses cease, repeated small bleedings often give more relief than any other 
remedy. 

With regard to diet the Doctor observes, that tea, and likewise all 
flatulent aliments, are to be avoided ; and that for drink, water with a 
little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt liquor, but in most 
cases alsnto wine. 

As Dr Why tt has paid great attention to this subject, and as his sen- 
timents upon it in a great measure agree with mine, I have taken the. 
liberty to adopt tin m ; and shall only add to his observations, that ex- 
ei cis; is in my opinion superior to all medicine, both forpreve nting the 
production, and likewise for expelling of flatulencies. These effects 
however are not to be expected from sauntering about, or lolling in a 
carriage; but from labour or such active amusements as give exercise 
to every part of the bodv. 

OF LOW SPIRITS. 

All who have weak nerves are subject to low spirits in a greater or 
less degree. Generous diet, the cold bath, exercise, and amusements, 
are the most likely means to remove this complaint. It is greatly in- 
creased by solitude and indulging gloomy ideas, but may often be re- 
lieved by cheerful company and sprightly amusements. 

When low spirits are owing to a weak relaxed state of the stomach 
and bowels, an infusion of the Peruvian bark with cinnamon or nut- 
meg will be proper. Steel joined with aromatic* may likewise in tin- 
case be used with advantage; but riding and a proper diet are most to 
be depended on. 

When they arise from foulness of the stomach and intestines, or ob- 
structions in the hypochondriac viscera, aloetic purges will be proper. 
I have sometimes known the Harrowgate sulphur-water of service in 
this case. 

When low spirits proceed from a suppression of the menstrual or 
of the hemorrhoidal flux, these evacuations may either be restored, 
or some other substituted in their place, as issue-, sctons or tli" 
Dr. Whytt observes, that nothing has such sudden good effects in th;s 
case as bleeding. 

When low spirits have been broneht on by long continued gridf, anx- 
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iety, or other distress of mind, agreeable company, variety or 
mints, and change of place, especially travelling into foreign countries, 
iviM afford the most certain relief. 

Persons afflicted with low spirits should avoid all kinds of excess, es- 
pecially ofvenery and strong liquors. The moderate use of wine and 
other strong liquors is by no means hurtful ; but when taken to excess 
they weaken the stomach, vitiate the humours, and depress the spirits. 
Ihis caution is the more necessary, as the unfortunate and melancholy 
often fly to strong liquors for relief, by which means they never fail to 
precipitate their own destruction. 

OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 

THESE likewise belong to the numerous tribe of nervous diseases, 
winch may be justly reckoned the reproach of medicine. Women of 
a dehcate habit, whose stomach and intestines are relaxed, and whose 
nervous system is extremely sensible, are most subject to hysteric 
complaints. In such persons an hysteric fit, as it is called, may be 
brought on by an irritation of the nerves of the stomach or intestines, 
by wind, acrid humour, or the like. A sudden suppression of the 
menses often give rise to histeric fits. They may likewise be excited 
by violent passions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, anger, or 
great disappointments. 

Sometimes the hysteric fit resembles a swoon or fainting fit, dur- 
ing which the patient lies as in a sleep, only the breathing is so low as 
scarce to be perceived. At other times the patient is affected with 
catching and strong convulsions. The symptoms which precede hys. 
teric fit! 1 , are likewise various in different persons. Sometimes the 
fits come on with coldness of the extremities, yawning and stretching, 
lowness of spirits, oppression and anxiety. At other times the ap- 
proach of the fit is foretold by a feeling, as if there were a ball at the 
lower part of the belly, which gradually rises towards the stomach, 
where it occasions inflation, sickness, and sometimes vomiting ; after- 
wards it rises into the gullet, and occasions a degree of suffocation, to 
which quick breathing, palpitation of the heart, giddiness of the head, 
d.mness of the sight, loss of hearing, with convulsive motions of the ex- 
tremities and other parts of the body, succeed. The histeric paroxysm 
is often introduced by an immoderate fit of laughter, and somtimes it 
goes off by crying. Indeed there is not much difference between the 
laughing and crying of an highly hysteric lady. 

Oar aim iu the treatment of this disease must be to shorten the fit 
\ysm when present, and to prevent its return. The longer the 
tits continue, and the more frequently they return, the disease becomes 
!i:e mere obstinate. Their strength is increased by habit, and they 
so great a relaxation of the system, that it is with difficulty re- 
mo \ 

It is customary during the hysteric fit or paroxysm, to bleed the pa- 
in strong persons of a plethoric habit, and where the pulse it 
Full, tins may be proper; but in weak and delicate constitutions, or 
where the disease has been of long standing, or arises from inanition, it 
is not safe. The best course in sxfth r. ise is to rouse the patient by 
stronjr smells, as burnt feathers, asafretida, or spirits of hartshorn, 
tield to the nose. Hot bricks may also be applied to the soles of the 
feet, and the legs, arms and belly may be strongly rubbed with a warn 
cloth. But the best application is to put the. feet and legs into waini 
water. This is peculiarly proper when the fits precede the flow of the 
In case cf cottivcucis, a laxative clyster with asafoetida will 
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be proper ; and ps soon as Hie patient can swallow, two table-spoonsful 
of a solution of asafinetida, or of some cordial julep, may be given* 

The radical cure of tins disorder will lie best attempted at a time 
when the patient is most free from the fits. It will be greatly promo- 
ted by a proper attention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, wiien 
duly persisted in will often perform a cure. If however the patient has 
been accustomed to a more generous diet, it w ill not be safe to leave 
it off all at once, but by degrees. The most proper drink is water with 
a small quantity of spirits. A cool dry air is the best. Cold bathing, 
and every thu g that braces the nerves and invigorates the system, 
is beneficial ; but lying too long in bed, or whatever relaxes the body, 
is hurtful. It is of the greatest importance to have the mind kept con- 
stantly easy and cheerful, and, if possible, to have it always engaged in 
so ne agreeable and interesting per u t. 

The proper medicines are those which strengthen the alimentary 
canal and the whole nervous system, as the preparations of iron, the 
Peruvian bark and other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
in a cup of the infusion of the bark, may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
The bark andiron may likewise be taken in substance, provided the 
stomach can bear them ; but they are generally given in too small doses 
to have any effect. The chalybeate waters generally prove beneficial 
in this disorder. 

If the stomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will be of use ; but 
they should not be too strong, nor frequently repeated, as they tend to 
relax and weaken the stomach. If there be a tendency to costiveness, 
it must be removed either by diet, or by taking an opening pill as often 
as it shall be found necessary. 

To lessen the irritability of the system antispasmodic medicines will 
be of use. The best antispasmodic medicines are musk, opium, and 
castor. When opium disagrees with the stomach, it may either be ap- 
plied externally, or given in clysters. It is often successful in remov- 
ing those periodical head-achs to which hysteric and hypochondriac 
patients are subject. Castor has in some cases been found to procure 
sleep where opium failed ; for which reason, Dr. Whytt advises, that 
they should be joined together. He likewise recommends the anti- 
hysteric plaster to be applied to the abdomen^ 

Hysteric women are often afflicted with cramps, in various parts of 
the body, which arc most apt to seize them in bed, or when asleep. 
The most afficacious medicines in this caseare opium blistering-plasters, 
and warm bathing or fomentations. When the cramp or spasm is 
very vioient, opium is the remedy most to be depended on. In milder 
cases, immersing the feet and legs in warm water, or applying a blis- 
tering-plaster to the part affected, will often be sufficient to remove 
the complaint. In patients vhose nerves are uncommonly delicate 
and sensible, it will be better to omit the blistering-plaster, and to 
attempt the cure by opiates, musk, camphire, and the warm bath. 

• Whe n hysteric fits are occasioned by sympathy, they may be cured by exciting: an 
opposite passion. This is said lo hare been thecase of a whole school of young ladies 
in Holland, « ho wew all cured by b-ing told, that the first who was seized should b» 
hunit to death. But this method of cure, to my knowledge, will not always succeed. I 
would therefore advise, that yomiir ladies who are subject to hysteric fits should not be 
■entrtn boarding-schools, as the disease may bo caught by imitation. I have known mad- 
ellbrought on by sympathy. . ....... 

t Thoii"»h antispasmodics and anodynes arc universally recommended ;n thu disease 
y.t ailtheextraordinao ernes that lever knew ia bysttric cases, w^rt [xnrioraied by 
means of tonic and corroborating medicines. 
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Cramps are often prevented or cured by compression. Thus 
cramps in the legs are prevented, and sometimes rem oved, by tight 
bandages and when convulsions arise from a flatulent distension of 
the intestines, or frour spasms beginning iu them, they may be often 
lessened or cured by niakin«; a pretty strong compression upon the 
abdomen by means of a broad belt. A roll oi brimstone held in I 1 
is frequently used as a remedy for cramps. Though this seems to 
owe its effects chietly to imagination, yet, as it sometimes succeeds, 
it merits a trial.* When spasms or convulsive motions arise liom 
sharp humours in the stomach or intestines, no lasting relief can be pro- 
cured till these are either corrected or expelled. The Peruvian b:«rk 
has sometimes cured periodical convulsions after other medicines had 
failed. 

OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. 

THIS disease generally attacks the indolent, the luxurious, the un- 
fortunate, and the studious. It becomes daily more common in thin 
country, owing no doubt to the increase of luxury and (sedentary em- 
ployments. It has so near a resemblance tothe immediately preceding) 
that many authors consider them as the same disease, and treat them 
accordingly. They require, however, a very different regimen ; and 
the symptoms of the latter, though less violent, are more permanent 
than those of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whose minds are capable of great 
attention, and whose passions are not easily* moved, are in the advanced 
periods cf life, most liable to this disease. It is usually brought on by 
long and serious attention to abstruse subjects, grief, the sirppresskn) 
of customary evacuations, excess of venery, the repulsion of cutane< us 
eruptions, long continued evacuations, obstruction in some of the visce- 
ra, as the liver, spleen, &c. 

Hypochondriac persons ought never to fast long, and their food 
should be solid and nourishing. All ascescent and windy vegetables 
are to be avoided. Flesh meats agree best with them, and their 
drink should be old claret, or good Madeira. Should these disagree 
with the stomach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 
drank. 

Cheerfulness and serenity of mind are by all means to be cultivated. 
Exercise of every kind is useful. The cold bath is likewise beneficial ; 
and where it does not agree with the patient, frictions with the flesh- 
brush or a coarse clotii may be tried. If the patient has it in his power, 
be ought to travel either by sea or land. A voyage or a long joi 
especially towards a warmer climate, will be of more service ti. 
medicine. 

The general intentions of cure in this disease, are to strength 
alimentary canal, and to promote the secretions. These inter' 
be bestanswered by the different preparations of iron and the l\ vi .. 
bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be taken in tL 
cer as directed in the preceding disease. 

If the patient becostive,it will be necessary to make use of some gen- 
tle opening medicines, as pills composed of equal parts of aloe*, rhu- 
barb, and asafoetida, v/ith'as much of the elixir proprietatis as is neces- 
sary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, three, or four of these 
taken as often as it shall be found needful, to keep the body 

• Som» persons afflicted with cramps pretcr.d to reap Rrcat benefit from small buo- 
. ; resensary tied all night about Uieii feet, ancle»,iuid knees. 
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gently open. Such as cannot bear the asafoetida, may substitute Spanish 
soap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glass may have good effects in this disease, yet all 
manner of excess is hurtful. Intense study, and every thing that de- 
presses the spirits, are likewise pernicious. 

Though the general symptoms and treatment of nervous disorders 
were pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, yet, for the benefit 
of the unhappy persons afflicted with those obstinate and complicated 
maladies, I have treated several of their capital symptoms under dis- 
tinct or separate heads. These however, are not be considered as 
different diseases, but as various modifications of the same disease. 
They all arise from the same general causes, and require nearly the 
same method of treatment. There are many Qtiier symptoms that 
merit particular attention, which the nature of my plan will not 
permit me to treat of at full length. I shall therefore omit them 
altogether, and conclude this chapter with a few general remarks 
on the most obvious means of preventing or avoiding nervous disor- 
ders. 

In all persons afflicted with nervous disorders, there is a great deli- 
cacy and sensibility of the whole nervous system, and an uncommon 
degree of weakness of the organs of digestion. These may be either 
natural or acquired. When owing to a defect in the constitution, they 
are hardly to be removed ; but may be mitigated by proper care. 
When induced by diseases, as long or repeated fevers, profuse haemor- 
rhages, or the like, they prove also very obstinate, and will yield 
only to a course of regimen calculated to restore and invigorate the 
habit. 

But nervous affections arise more frequently from causes, which it is 
in a great measure in our own power to avoid, than from diseases, or 
an original fault in the constitution, &c. Excessive grief, intense 
study, improper diet, and neglect of exercise, are the great sources of 
this extensive class of diseases. 

It has been already observed, that grief indulged destroys the ap- 
petite and digestion, depresses the spirits, and induces an universal 
relaxation and debility of the whole system. Instances of this are 
daily to be seen. The loss of a near relation, or any other misfortune 
in life, is often sufficient to occasion the most complicated series of 
nervous symptoms. Such misfortunes indeed are not to be avoided, 
but surely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion of the 
mind, might be rendered less hurtful. For directions in this matter, 
we must refer the reader to the article Grief, in the chapter on the 
passions. 

The effects of intense study are pretty similar to those occasioned 
by grief. It preys upon the animal spirits, and destroys the appetite 
and digestion. To prevent these effects, studious persons ought 
according to the Poet, to toy icitli their books* They should never 
study too long at a time ; nor attend long to one particular subject, 
especially if it be of a serious nature. They ought likewise to be 
attentive to their posture, and should take care frequently to un- 
bend their minds by music, diversions, or going into agreeable com- 
pany. 

With regard to diet, I shall only observe, that nervous diseases may- 
be induced either by excess or inanition. Both of these extremes hurt 

* Armstrong on Health. 
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digestion, and vitiate the humours When nature is oppressed with 
fresh loads of food, before she has had time to digest and assimilate 
the former meal, her powers are weakened, and the vessels are filled 
with crude humours. On the o her hand, when the food is not suffi- 
ciently nourishing, or is taken too seldom, the bowels are inflated with 
wind, and the humours, for want of regular fresh supplies of whole- 
some chyle, are vitiated. These extremes are therefore with equal 
care to be avoided. They both tend to induce a relaxation, and 
debility of the nervous system, with all its dreadful train of 
consequences. 

But the most general cause of nervous disorders, is indolence. The 
active and laborious are seldom troubled with them. They are reser- 
ved for the children of ease and affluence, who generally feel their 
keenest force. All we shall say to such persons, is, that the means of 
prevention and cure are both in their own power. If the constitution 
of human nature be such, that man must either labour or suffer diseases, 
surely no individual has any right to expect an exemption from the 
general rule. 

Those however who are willing to take exercise, but whose occupa- 
tions confine them to the house, and perhaps to an unfavourable 
postnre, really deserve our pity. We have in a former part of the 
book, endeavoured to lay down rules for their conduct ; and shall only 
add, that where these cannot be complied with, their place may, in 
some measure, be supplied by the use of bracing and strengthening 
medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with other bitters ; the preparations 
of steel ; the elixir of vitriol, &c. 

OF THE TETANUS, OR THE I.OCKED-JAW.§ 
Under this term may be comprehended the spasmodic affections, 
called emprosthotonos, opisthotonos, and trismus, being one disease, 
differing only in the degree of its violence. When the body and head 
are bended forwards, it is called emprosthotonos, when they are carri- 
ed backwards, and immoveably fixed, it bears the appellation of opis- 
thotonos ; and when the body is sustained in an erect position, by the 
muscle on the fore and back part of the trunk acting with equal 
strength, the disease is called tetanus. When the muscles of the 
jaw become more particularly affected, it is called trismus, or 
locked-jaw. 

These spasmodic complaints affect both sexes, and no age is ex- 
empted from their violence. They affect the male oftener than the fe- 
male, and more particularly those people who inhabit warm climates, 
and every climate at the warm season of the year. Sometimes they 
occur in winter, independent of wounds. 

CAUSES. — Wounds in any part of the body are sometimes suc- 
ceeded by this disease. But more particularly from those in tendons, 
where a trifling ii jury will not unfrequently produce this complaint, 
when it is least expected. Whereas, at other times, a wound of con- 
siderable magnitude, under apparently similar circumstances, will have 
no such effect : and, even after operations in tendenous parts, it is by 
uo means a frequent occurrence ; v. hen at other times, a simple frac- 
ture of the leg will produce it in all its force. Cold, when accompa- 
nied with moisture, will produce this disease ; particularly when the 
body is exposed while asleep on a damp pavement, or in a damp 
cellar, immediately after being heated and fatigued by exercise. 
Children are frequently seized with this disease in a short time after 
delivery. 
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9YMPTOMS.— This disease, if it is from the effects of cold, 
generally romes on of a sudden. Bit when from a wound, it gradual- 
ly approaches about the tenth, fourteenth, or twentieth day after the 
accideut. It often conns on at a tune when the wound gives hut little 
uneasiness, and is nearly healed. The patient first complains of an un- 
easy sensation at the lower part of the bria-t hone, with a stiffness in 
the back part of the neck and muscles of the lower Jaw, winch increase 
with a painful sensation at the root of the tongue, and a s'i-ht difficulty 
in swallowing. But no appearance of swelling can be observed in the 
throat. The muscles of the back now become rigid. This rigidity in 
a short time extends to those of the neck, attended with a pain m the 
directum of the spine of the back. At length the head, neck, and 
back bone are forcibly bent backwards. — The body becomes fixed in 
thai position. The muscles of the jaw are now violently affected, at- 
tended with an impossibility of swallowing. Even liquids are (brown 
forcibly back through the nose. These symptoms generally fake place 
on the second or third day, when the body is frequently seized with vi- 
olent convulsive spasms ; and the pain at the lower part of the breast 
bone increases, which shoots through towards the back. 

The muscles of the limbs now become rigid, and the body is so much 
bent backwards as to rest on the back part of the head and heels. As 
the disease advances, the convulsive spasms become more violent. At 
length tet mus is produced, from the muscles on the fore and back part 
of the ti u lk, acting with an equal degree of vigour, sustaining the 
body in an cuct position. The pulse is generally frequent with the 
other symptoms of fever, particularly when the disease is the conse- 
quence of cold. The bowels are generally costive, a tended with a re- 
traction of the belly. The urine is discharged with difficulty, and 
Sometimes a suppression of that evacuation takes place. — The face ap- 
pears pile, expressive of great anxiety and distress. The patient is 
Seldom, if ever, delirious, although he slumbers but little, from which 
he frequently awakes on a sudden, with violent spasms. At length, Ihe 
muscular system becomes more generally affected, and one universal 
convulsion closes the miserable existence of the patient. 

MEDICINE.— In our attempt to cure this di ease, the indications 
are marly the same, when produced from cold or the consequence of a 
wound, except when the wound is without swelling and inflammation. 
It should then be dilated and dressed, with lint dipped in warm basili- 
con, or any other stimulating application. After this, two, three, or 
even four grains of opium should be given three or four times a-day, ac- 
cording to the urgency of the symptoms, and tendency to induce sleep ; 
for astonishing quantities of this medicine may be given without having 
the least tendency to make the patient slumber. This remedy should 
be administered early, a* well as large quantities of Madeira wine, be- 
fore Ihe swallowing becomes interrupted; and the system should be 
charged with mercury, with as much expedition as possible. For this 
put pose, two or three drachms of mercurial ointment must be rubbed 
into the inside of the legs, thighs, and arms, morning and evening, and 
likewise into the muscles more particularly affected with spasms. To 
cooperate with those medicines, the cold bath must be used, or cold 
water thrown over the body. The bowels should be kept open with 
calomel, castor oil, and clysters All those remedies must be used at an 
early period of the complaint, so ao to make as formidable an attack as 
possible on this very formidable disease, which toofrequently tenninatee 
in the death of the patient, iu spite ofe very effort to save him. 
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When it is about to lake place in infants, the bowels must be open- 
ed with calomel or castor oil. lint where it has actually taken place, 
little can be done. However, a similar plau may be used with that 
recommended in grown persons. 

CHAPTER XL VI. 

DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 

VrE do not mean to treat of the nature of onr sensations, or to give 
a minute description of the various organs by which tin y aie perform- 
ed ; but to point out some of the disease •- to which these organs are 
most liable, and to shew how they may be prevented or remedied. 
OF THE EVE. 

No organ of the body is subject to more disease* than the eye ; nor 
is there any one of which the diseases are more difficult to cure. — 
Though more ignorant persons pretend to cure these than any other 
class of diseases ; yet a very superficial acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the eye, and the nature of vision, will be sufficient to convince 
any one ot the clanger of trusting to them. These diseases often ex- 
ceed the skill of the most learned physician ; hence we may easily in- 
fer the danger of trusting them to ignorant quacks, who, without doubt, 
put out more eyes than they cure, lint, though the diseases of the eye can 
seldom be cured, they might often, by due care, be prevented ; and, 
even where the sight is totally lost, many things might be done, which 
are generally neglected, to render the unhappy person both more use- 
ful to himself and to society.* 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous objects ; keeping 
the head too long in a hanging posture ; violent head-achs ; excessive 
venery ; the long use of bitters ; the effluvia from acrid or volatile sub- 
stances ; various diseases ; as the small-pox, measles, &c. but above all 
from night-watching, and candle-light studies. Long fasting is likewise 
hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and colds are no less pernicious. 
The eyes are often hurt by the stoppage of customary evacuations ; 
as morning sweats ; sweating of the feet, the menses in women : and 
the bleeding piles in men. All kind of excess are likewise hurtful to 
the sight, particularly the immoderate use of ardent spirits, and other 
st ong liquors. 

In all diseases of the eyes, especially those attended with inflamma- 
tion, the cool regimen ought to be observed. The patient must abstain 
from all spirituous liquors. The smoke of tobacco, smoky rooms, 
the vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and glaring co- 
lours, are carefully to be avoided, The drink may be water, 
whey, or small-beer; and the aliment must be light and of easy 
digestion. 

For preventing disorders of the eyes, issues and setons are of prime 
use. Every person whose eyes are tender, ought to have one or more 

* It is pity those who have the misfortune to be born blind, or who lose their sight 
when young, should be surf red to remain in ignorance, or to beg. 1 his is both cruelty 
and want of economy. There are many employments of which blind persons are very 
capable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching languages, &c. Nor are instan- 
ces wanting ofpi-rsom who have arrived at the highest pitch of learning, without having 
the least idta of light. Witnessthe late famous Nicholas Sanderson ol "Cambridge,*!"! 
r-y worthy friend Dr. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburgh. The former was one of the 
first mathematicians of the age, and the latter, besides being a good port and philoso- 
pher, is matter of «U the learned languages, and a very considerable adept in the liberal 
•0a, 
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of these in some part of the body. It will likewise he of use to keep 
the body gently open, and either to bleed or purge every spring and 
fall. All excess and night studies are to be avoided. Such as do not 
choose a seton or an issue, will reap benefit from wearing a small Bur- 
gundy-pitch plaster beween the shoulders. 

A gutta serena or amaurosis is an abolition of the sight without 
any apparent cause or fault in the eyes. When it is owing to a decay 
or wasting of the optic nerve, it does not admit of a cure ; but when it 
proceeds from a compression of the nerves by redundant humours 
these may in some measure be drained off, and the patient relieved. 
For this purpose, the body must be kept open with the laxative mercu- 
rial pills. If the patient be young and of a sanguine habit he may be 
bled. Cupping, with scarifications on the back part of the head, will 
likewise, be of use. A running at the nose may be promoted by volatile 
salts, stimulating powders, &c. But the most likely means for reliev- 
ing the patient are issues or blisters kept open for a long time on 
the back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the neck. I have 
known these restore sight, even after it had been for a considerable 
time lost. 

Should these fail, recourse must be had to mercurial salivations ; or 
what will perhaps answer the purpose better, twelve grains of corro- 
sive sublimate of mercury may be dissolved in an English pint and a 
half of brandy, and a table-spoonful of it taken twice a-day, drinking 
half a pint of the decoction of sarsaparilla after it. 

A cataract is an obstruction of the pupil by the interposition of some 
opaque, substance which either diminishes or totally extinguishes the 
light. It is generally an opacity of chrystalline humour. In a recent 
or beginning cataract, the same medicines are to be used as in the 
gutta serena ; and they will sometimes succeed. But when this does 
not happen, and the cataract becomes firm, it must be couched 
or rather extracted. I have resolved a recent cataract by giving 
the patient frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poultice of fresh 
hemlock constantly upon the eye, and a perpetual blister on the 
neck.* 

The myopia or short sightedness, and the presbyopia or seeing only at 
too great a distance, are disorders which depend on the original struc- 
ture or figure of the eye, therefore admit of no cure. Theinconven- 
iencies arising from them may however, be, in some measure remedied, 
by the help of proper glasses. The former requires the aid of a con- 
cave, and the latter of a convex glass. 

A strabismus, or squinting, depends upon an irregular contraction of 
the muscles of the eye from a spasm, palsy, epilepsy, or an ill habit. — 
Children often contract this disorder by having theh' eyes unequally ex- 
posed to the light. They may likewise acquire it by imitation from a 
squinting nurse or play-fellow, Sec. As this disorder can hardly be 
cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent it. Almost the only 
thing which can be done for it is to contrive a mask for the child tj 
• hich will only permit him to see in a straight direction. 
or Specks on the eyes arc generally the effect of inflammation, 
and often appear after the. small-pox, the measles, or violent oj hthal- 
They are very difficult to cure, and ofteu occasion total blind- 
iii vs. If the specks are soft and thin, they may sometimes be take 
bj gentle caustics and discutieuts ; as vitriol, the juice of celandine, 

* In both these cases, electricity merits a trial. 

A a 
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.\c. When those do not succeed, a surgical operation may be hied : 
rl»e. success of this however is always very doubtful. 

The bloodshot eye may be occasioned by a stroke, a fall, retching, 
Vomiting, violent coughing, &c. I have frequently known it happen to 
children in the hooping cough. It appears at first like a bit of scarlet, 
and is afterwards of a livid or blackish colour. This disorder general- 
ly goes off without medicine. Should it prove obstinate, the patient 
may be bled, and have his eyes fomented with a decoction of cumphry 
roots and elder flowers. A soft poultice may be applied to the eyes ; 
and the body should be kept open by gentle purgatives. 

The watery or weeping eye is generally occasioned by a relaxation or 
weakness of the glandular parts of that organ. These may be braced 
and strengthened by bathing the eye with brandy and water, Hunga- 
ry-water, rose water, with white vitriol dissolved in it, &c. Medicines 
which make a revulsion are likewise proper; as mild purgatives, per- 
petual blisters on the neck, bathing the feet frequently in lukewarm 
water, &c. 

When this disease proceeds from an obstruction of the lachrymal 
duct, or natural passage of the tears, it is called a fistula lachryinulis^ 
and can only be cured by a surgical operation.* 
OF THE EAR. 

THE functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, ulcers, or any 
thing that hurts its fabric. The hearing may likewise be hurt by excessive 
noise ; violent colds in the head ; fevers ; hard wax, or other substan- 
ces sticking in the cavity of the ear ; too great a degree of moisture or 
dryness of the ear. Deafness is very often the effect of old age, and is 
incident to people in the decline of life. Sometimes it is owing to an 
original fault in the structure or formation of the ear itself. When this 
is the case, it admits of no cure ; and the unhappy person not only con- 
tinues deaf, but generally likewise dumb, for life.t 

When deafness is the effect of wounds or ulcers of the ear, or of old 
; tis not easily removed. When it proceeds from cold of the head, 
the patient must be careful to keep his head warm, especially in the 
night ; he should likewise take some gentle purges, and keep his feet 
warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm water at bed time. — 
When deafness is the effect of a fever, it generally goes off after thepa- 
tieat recovers. If it proceeds from dry wax sticking in the ears, it may 

* A weeping or watery eye is often the mark of a scrophulous habit. 

-V Though those who have the misfortune to be born deaf are generally suffered ta 
continue dumb, and consequently are in a great measure Jost to society, yet nothing 
M more certain than that such persons may be taught not only to read and write, but 
also to speak and to understand what others say to them. Teaching the dumb to speak 
will appear paradoxical to those who do not consider that the formation of sounds is 
merely mechanical, and may be taught without the assistance of the ear. This is not 
only capable of demonstration, but is actually reduced to practice by the ingenious Mr. 
Thomas Braid wood ofEdinburgh. This gentleman has, by the mere force of genius 
and application, brought the teaching of dumb persons to such a degree of perfection, 
that his scholars are generally more forward in their education than those of the same 
age who enjoy all their faculties. They not only read and write with the utmost read- 
iness, but likewise speak, and are capable of holding conversation with any person in 
the light. What a pity any of the human specn s should remain in a state of idiotism, 
who are capable of being rendered as useful and intelligent as others! We mention 
this not only from humanity to those who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but also 
injustice to Mr. Braidwood, whose success has far exceeded all former attempts this way ; 
and indeed it exceeds imagination itself so far, that no person who has not seen and ex- 
amined his pupils, can believe what they are capable of.— As this gentleman, however 
willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the far greater part of those who are born 
deaf cannot afford to attend him, it would be an act of great humanity, as will as of 
jpublic utility to erect an acadamy for their benefit. 
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be softened by dropping oil into them ; afterwards they must be 
syringed with warm milk and water. 

If deafness proceeds from dryness of the ears, which may be known 
by looking into them, half an ounce of the oil of sweet almonds, and 
the same quantity of liquid opodeldoch, or tincture of asafcetida, may 
be mixed together, and a few drops of it put into the ear every night at 
bed-time, stopping them afterwards with a little wool or cotton. Some 
instead of oil, put a small flice of the fat of bacon into each ear, which 
is said to answer the purpose very well. When the ears abound with 
moisture, it may be drained off by an issue or seton, which should be 
made as near the affected parts as possible. 

Some, for the cure of deafness, recommend the gall of an eel, mixed 
witli spirit of wine, to be dropped into the ear ; others equal parts of 
Hungary-water, and spirit of lavender. Etmuller extols amber and 
ruusk ; and Brookes says, lie has often known hardness of hearing cur- 
ed, by putting a grain or two of musk into the ear with cotton- wool. — 
But th'-'se and other applications must be varied according to the 
v f the disorder.* 

Though such applications may sometimes be of service, yet they much 
oftener fail, and frequently they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears 
ought to be tampered with ; they are tender organs, and require a very 
delicate touch. For this reason, what we would chiefly recommend in 
deafness, is, to keep the head warm. From whatever cause the disor- 
der proceeds, this is always proper ; and I have known more beueflt 
from it alone, in the most obstinate cases of deafness, than from all the 
medicines I ever used.t 

OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 

THOUGH these senses are not of so great importance to man in a 
state of society, as the sight and hearing ; yet, as the loss of them is at- 
tended with some inconveniency, they deserve our notice, — They are 
seldom to be restored when lost ; which ought to make us very atten- 
tive to their preservation, by carefully avoiding whatever may in the 
least prove injurious. As there is a very great affinity between the 
ids of tasting and smelling, whatever hurts the one, generally affects 
the olher. 

Luxury is highly injurious to these organs. When the nose and pa- 
late are frequently stimulated by fragrant and poignant dishes, they 
soon lose the power of distinguishing tastes and odours with any degree 
of nicety. Man, in a state of nature, may perhaps have these faculties 
as acute as any other animal. 

The sense of smelling may be diminished or destroyed by diseases ; 
as, the moisture, dryness, inflammation or suppuration of that mem- 
brane which lines the inside of the nose, commonly called the olfacto- 
ry membrane ; the compression of the nerves which supply this mem- 
brane, or some fault in the brain itself at their origin. A defect or too 
great a degree of solidity, of the small spungy bones of the upper-jaw, 
the caverns of the forehead, ixc. may likewise impair the sense of 
smelling. It may also be injured by a collection of foetid matter in 
those caverns, which keeps constantly exhaling from them. Few 

• A gentleman on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that after using many things 
to no purpose for an obstinate deafness, h-? was at last advised to put a few drops of his 
own urine warn, inta his ears every night and morning, troni which he received great 
benefit. It is probable that a solution ut'sal ammoniac, in water, would produce the 
tame effect. 

t Au. obstinate deafness has been cured by electricity- 
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things are more hurtful to the sense of smelling, than taking great quan- 
tities of snuff. 

When the nose abounds with moisture, after gentle evacuations, such 
things as tend to take off irritation, and coagulate the thin sharp se- 
rum may be applied ; as the oil of anise mixed with fine flour ; cam- 
phire dissolved in oil of almonds, &zc. The vapours of amber, frank- 
incense, gum-mastic, and benjamin, may likewise be received into the 
nose and mouth. 

For moistening the mucus when it is too dry. some recommend 
snuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with the oil of amber, 
marjoram and aniseed; or a sternutatory of calcined white vitriol; 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two ounces of marjoram- 
water, and filtrated. The steam or vapour of vinegar upon hot iron 
received up the nostril is likewise of use for softening the mucus, open- 
ing obstructions, \c. 

If there is an ulcer in the nose, it ought to be dressed with some 
emollient ointment, to which, if the pain be very great, a little lauda- 
num may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured 
without mercury. In that case, the solution of the corrosive sublimate ' 
m brandy may be taken, as directed in the gutta serena. The ulcer 
ought likewise to be washed with it ; and the fumes of cinnabar may 
be received up the nostrils. 

If there be reason to suspect that the nerves which supply the organs 
of smelling are inert, or want stimulating, volatile salts, strong snuffs, 
and other things which occasion sneezing, may be applied to the nose. 
The forehead may likewise be anointed with balsam of Pern, to which 
may be added a little of the oil of amber. 

The taste may be diminished by crusts, filth, mucus, apbthap, pelli- 
cles, warts, Arc. covering the tongue ; it may be depraved by a fault 
of the saliva, which being discharged into the mouth, gives the same 
sensations as if the food which the person takes had really a bad taste; 
©r it may be entirely destroyed by injuries done to the nerves of the 
tongue and palate. Few things prove more hurtful either to the sense 
of tasting or smelling than obstinate colds, especially those which affect 
the head. 

When the taste is diminished by filth, mucus, &c. the tongue ought 
to be scraped and frequently washed with a mixture of water, vinegar, 
and honey, or some o'her detergent. When the saliva is vitiated, 
which seldom happens unless in fevers or other diseases, the curing of 
the disorder is the cure of this symptom. To relieve it however in the 
mean time, the following things may be of use ; if there be a bitter 
taste, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, and other things which 
evacuate bile. Wlwt is cabled auidorous taste, arising from putrid hu- 
mours, is corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other acids. A 
salt taste is cured by plentiful dilution with Watery liquors. An acid 
taste is destroyed by absorbents, and alkaline salts, as powder of oyster- 
shells, salt of wormwood, «&c. 

When the sensibility of the nerves which supply the organs of taste 
is diminished, the chewing of horse-radish, or other stimulating sub- 
stance, will help to recover it. 

OF THE TOUCH. 

THE sense of touching may be hurt by any thing that obstructs the 
nervous influence, or prevents its being regularly conveyed to the or- 
gans of touching ; as pressure, extreme cold, &c. It may likewise be 
hurt bv too great a degree of sensibility, when the nerve is not suffi- 
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ciently covered by the cuticle or scarf-skin, or where there is too great 
a tension of it, or it is too delicate. Whatever disorders the functions 
of the brain and nerves, hurts the sense of touching. Hence it appears 
to proceed from the same general causes as palsy and apoplexy, and 
requires nearly the same method of treatment. 

In a stupor, or defect of touching, which arises from an obstruction 
of the cutaneous nerves, the patient must first be purged ; afterwards 
such medicines as excite the action of the nerves, or stimulate the sys- 
tem may be used. For this pnrpose, the spirit of hartshorn, sal vola- 
tile oleosum, horse-radish, Sue. may be taken inwardly ; the disordered 
parts, at the same time, be frequently rubbed with fresh nettles or spi- 
rit of sal ammoniac. Blistering-plasters and sinapisms applied to the 
partsjwill likewise be of use, as also warm bathing, especially in the 
natural hot baths. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour usually seated in some of 
the glands ; as the breasts, the arm-pits, &c. If the tumour becomes 
large, unequal, of a livid, blackish, or leaden colour, and is attended 
with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancer. When the-, 
skin is broken and a sanies or ichorous matter of an abominable foetid 
smell is discharge?! from the sore, it is called an open or ulcerated 
cancer. Persons after the age of forty-five, particularly women, 
and those who lead au indolent sedentary life, are most subject to 
this disease. 

CAUSES.— This disease is often owing to suppressed evacuations j 
hence it proves so frequently fatal to women of a gross habit, particu- 
larly old maids and widows, about the time when the memtrual flux 
ceases. It may likewise be occasioned by excessive fear, gr*ef, anger, 
religious melancholy, or any of the depressing passions. Hence the 
unfortunate, the choleric, and those persons who devote tneinselvest© 
a religions life in convents or monasteries, are often afflicted with it. 
It may also be occasioned by the long continued use of food that is too 
hard of digestion, or of an acrid nature ; by barrenness ; indolence ; 
celibacy ; cold ; blows ; friction ; pressure ; or the lih.e. Women often 
suffer from the last of these by means of their stays, which squeeze and 
compress their breast so as to occasion great mischief. Son:etirnes the 
disease is owing to an hereditary disposition. 

S YRIPI OMS. — This disorder seems often very trifling at the begin- 
ning. A hard tumour about the size of a liazle-nut, or perhaps 
smaller, is generally the first symptom. This will often continue for a 
long time without seeming to increase or giving the patient great 
uneasiness ; but if the constitution be hurt, or the tumour irritated bj 
pressure or improper treatment of any kind, it begins to extend itselt 
towards the neighbouring parts by pushing out a kind of roots or limbs. 
It then gets the name of cance>\ from a fancied resemblance between 
these limbs and the claws of a crab. The colour of the skin begin- i . 
change, which is first red, afterwards purple, then bluish, livid, and at 
last black. The patient complains of heat, with a burning, gnawing, 
shooting pain. The tumour is very hard, rough, and unequal, with ;: 
protuberance or rising in the middle ; its size increases daily, and the 
neighbouring veins become thick, knotty, and of a blackish colour. 

Tbc skin at length gives way, and a thin sharp ichor Logins to flov 
Aa2 
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which corrodes tbe neighbouring parts till it forms a large unsightly 
ulcer. More occult cancers arise, and communicate with the neigh- 
bouring glands. Tbe pain and stench becomes intolerable ; the ap- 
petite fails ; the strength is exhausted by a continual hectic fever ; at 
last a violent haemorrhage, or discharge of blood, from some part of 
?lie body, with faintings, or convulsiou fits, generally put an end to the 
iiiiserable patient's life. 

KEGIMEN.— The diet ought to be light, but nourishing. All 
strong liquors, and high seasoned or salted provisions, are to be 
avoided. The patient may take as much exercise as he can easily 
bear; and should use every method to divert thought, and .amuse his 
fancy. All kinds of external injury arc carefully to be guarded against, 
particularly of the affected part, which ought to he defended from all 
pressure, and even from the external air, by covering it with fur or soft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE — This is one of those diseases for which no certain 
remedy is yet known. Its progress however may sometimes be re- 
tarded, and some of its most disagreeable symptoms mitigated, by 
proper applications. One misfortune attending the disease is, that 
the unhappy patient often conceals it too long. Were proper means 
used in due time, a cancer might often be cured ; but after the disor- 
der has arrived at a certain height, it generally sets all medicine at 
tlerlauce. 

When a scirrhus tumour is first discovered, the patient ought to ob- 
serve a proper regimen, and to take twice or thrice a-week a dose of 
the common purging mercurial pill. Some blood may also be let, and 
the part affected may be gently rubbed twice a day with a little of the 
mercurial ointment, and kept warm with fur or flannel. The food must 
be light, and a pint of the decoction of woods or sarsapaiilla may be 
drank daily. I have sometimes discussed hard tumours, which had the 
appearance of beginning cancers, by a course of this kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this tn atment, but, on the 
contrary, become larger and harder, it will be proper to extirpate it, 
cither by the knife orcaustic. Indeed, whenever this can be done with 
.safety, the sooner it is done the better. It can answer no purpose to 
extirpate a cancer after the constitution is ruined, or the whole mass of 
humours corrupted by it. This, however, is the common way, which 
makes the operation so seldom succeed. Few people will submit to the 
extirpation till death stares them in the face; whereas, if it were done 
early, the patient's life would not be endangered by the operation, and 
it would generally prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is so situated that it cannot be cut off, or if the patient 
will not submit to the operation, such medicines as will nuligate or re- 
lieve the most urgent symptoms may be used. Dr. Home says, that 
half a grain of the corrosive sublimate of mercury, dissolved in a proper 
quantity of brandy, and taken night and morning, will often be of ser- 
vice in cancers of the face and nose. He likewise recommends an infu- 
sion of the solatium or night-shade, in cancers of the breasts. 

But the medicine most in repute at present for this disease is hem- 
lock. Dr. Stork, physician at Vienna, has of late recommended the 
extract of this plant as very efficacious in cancers of every kind. The 
Doctor says, he has given some hundred weights of it without ever 
hurting any body, and often with manifest advantage. He advi-e> 'he 
patient however to begin with very small doses, as two or three grains, 
and to increase the dose gradually till some good effect be perceived, 
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and there to vest without further increase. From two or three grains 
at first, the Doctor says lie has increased the dose to two, three, or four 
drachms a-day, and finds that such doses may be continued for several 
weeks without any bad consequences. 

The regimen which the Doctor recommends during the use of the 
medicine, is to avoid farinaceous substances not fermented, and too 
qcrid aromatics. He says, good wine will not be hurtful to those 
who are accustomed to it, nor a moderate use of acids ; and adds, that 
(he patient should live in a pure free air, and keep his mind as quiet and 
cheerful as possible. 

The doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which a cancer may 
be resolved by the use of hemlock, but says he has given it for above 
two years in large doses without any apparent benefit ; nevertheless 
the patient has been cured by persisting in the use of it for half a year 
longer. This is at least encouragement to give it a fair trial. Though 
we are far from thinking the hemlock merits those extravagant inco- 
miums which the doctor has bestowed upon it, yet, in a disease which 
has so long baffled the boasted powers of medicine, we think it ought 
always to be tried. 

The powder of hemlock is by some preferred to the extract. They 
are both made of the fresh leaves, and may be used nearly in the same 
manner. Dr. Nicholson of Berwick, says, he gradually increased the 
dose of the powder from a few grains to half a drachm, and gave near 
four drachms of it in the day with remarkably good effects. The hem- 
lock may also be used externally either as a poultice or fomentation. 
The sore may likewise be kept clean by injecting daily a strong de- 
coction of the tops and leaves into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul sordid ulcers of 
any kind than keeping them thoroughly clean. This ought never to 
be neglected. The best application for this purpose seems to be the 
carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot may be grated, and 
moistened with as mnch water as will bring it to the consistence of a 
poultice or catapla«m. This must be applied to the sore, and renew- 
ed twice a-day. It generally cleans the sore, eases the pam, and takes 
away the disagreeable smell, which are objects of no small importance 
in such a dreadful disorder.* 

Wort, or an infusion of malt, has been recommended not only as a 
proper drink, but as a powerful medicine in this disease. It must be 
frequently made fresh, and the patient may take it at pleasure. Two 
three, or even four English pints of it may be dtank every day for a 
considerable time. No benefit can be expected from any medicine in 
this disease, unless it be persisted in for a long time. It is of too ob- 
stinate a nature to be soon removed ; and, when it admits ota cure at 
all, it must be brought about by inducing an almost total change of 
the habit, which must always be a work of time. Setons or issues in 
the neighbourhood of the cancer have sometimes good tffects.t 

* London Medical Essays. 

t In a cancer which had set all medicines, and even surgery, at defiance, I lately saw 
rem-.irkable effects from an obstinate perseverance in a course ot anas, ptsci. I ordered 
the deep ulcers to bo washed to the bottom by means of a syringe, twice or tlir.ee -i-day 
„:.i £•.». „.. :..(•...;„., „rrl><. hark, or a decoction ot carrot, and that the p 'tieut Uould 



either with an infusion of the bark, or a decoction ot carrot, and that then .tient .,iould 
take four opfive times a-daf, a glass of pod • me, w it h hai: .1 .Inch,,, of the best pow- 
dered bark in it. The sores, after being washed, werr li tewise spruikl. d « ith the same 
powder. When the patient began this course, herd a* was daily fepectrf. She con. 
tinued it for above two years with manifest advantage ; hut being told fn aa eminent 
rargeon that the bark would not cure a cancer, and that the sores ought not to be 
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When all other medicines fail, recourse may be had to opium, as a 
kind of solace. This will not indeed cine the disease, but it will ease 
the patient's agony, and render life more tolerable while it continue*. 

To avoid this dreadful disorder, people ought to use wholesome 
food; to take sufficient exercise in the open air ; to be as easy and 
cheerful as possible ; and carefully to guard against all blows ; bruises 
and every kind of pressure upon the breast, or othtr glandular parts.* 

CHAPTER XLVIH. 

OF POISONS. 

EVERY person ought, in some measure, to be acquainted with the 
nature and care of poisons. They are generally taken unawares, and 
their effects are often so sudden and violent, as not to admit of delay, 
or allow time to procure the assistance of physicians. Happily indeed no 
great degree of medical knowledge is here necessary ; the remedies for 
most poisons being generally at band, or easily obtained, and nothing 
but common prudence needful in the application of them. 

The vulgar notion that every poison is cured by some counter poi- 
»on, as a specific, has done much hurt. People believe they can do 
nothing for the patient, unless they know the particular antidote to 
that kind of poison which he has taken. Whereas the cure of all poi- 
sons taken into the stomach, without exception, depends chiefly on dis- 
charging them as soon as possible. 

There is no case wherein the indications of cure are more obvious. 
Poison is seldom long in the stomach before it occasions sickness, with 
an inclination to vomit. This shews plainly what ought to be done. 
Indeed common sense dictates to every one, that, if any thing has been 
taken into the stomach which endangers life, it ought immediately to 
be discharged. Were this duly regarded, the danger arising from poi- 
son might generally be avoided. The method of prevention is obvious, 
and the means are in the hands of every one. 

We shall not take up the reader's time with a detail of the ridiculous 
notions which have prevailed among ignorant people in different ages 
with regard to poisons; neither shall we mention the boasted antidotes, 
•wlvich have been recommended either for preventing or obviating their 
effects; but shall content ourselves with pointing out the poisons most 
common in this country, and the means of (avoiding their dangerous 
consequences. 

Poisons either belong to the mineral, the vegetable, or the animal 
kingdom. 

Mineral poisons are commonly of an acrid or corrosive quality; as 
arsenic, cobalt, the corrosive sublimate of mercury, &c. 

Those of the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic or stupefac- 
tive quality ; as poppy, hemlock, henbane, berries of the deadly night- 
shade, &c. 

Poisonous animals communicate their infection either by the bite or 
sting. This poison is very different from the former, and only produ- 
ces its efi'ecfs when received into the body by a wound. 



washed, she discontinued the practice, and died in a few weeks. Thi« course was not 
CNpected to cure the canctr, but to prolong tn« patient's life, which it evidently did al- 
most to a roirjele. 

* Ashemkick is the principal mi dicine recommendi d in tb^ disease, we would have 
given some directions for the path, ring and pr paring of that plant ; hut as its did. rent 
preparations are no* kept in the shops, we thiitfsH ipncb. safer lor people to £et UrWO 
rhjsre with proper directions lor using them. 
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MINERAL POISONS.— Arsenic is the most common of this class ; 
and, as the whole of them are pretty similar both in their effects and 
method of cure, what is said with respect to it will be applicable to 
every other species of corrosive poison. 

When a person has been taking arsenic, he soon perceives a burning 
heat, and a violent pricking pain in his stomach and bowels, with an 
intolerable thirst, and an inclination to vomit. The tongue and throat 
feel rough and dry ; and if proper means be not soon administered, the 
patient is seized with great anxiety, hiccupping, fainting.*, and coldness 
of the extremities. To these succeed biack vomits, foetid stools, with 
a mortification of the stomach and intestines, which are the immediate 
forerunners of death. 

On the first appearance of these symptoms thepatient should drink 
large quantities of new-milk and salad oil till he vomits ; or he may 
drink warm water mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewise proper, 
provided they can be get ready in time. Where no oil is to be had, 
fresh butter may be melted and mixed with the milk or water. These 
things are to be drank as long as the inclination to vomit continues. 
Some have drank eight or ten English quarts before the vomiting ceas- 
ed ; and it is never safe to leave off drinking while one particle of the 
poison remains in the stomach. 

These oily or fat substances not only provoke vomiting, but likewise 
blunt the acrimoiw of the poison, and prevent its wounding the bow- 
els ; but if they should not make the person vomit, half a drachm or 
two scruples of the powder of ipecacuanha must be given, or a few 
spoonsful of the oxymel, or vinegar of squills may be mixed with the 
water which ho drinks. Vomiting may likewise be excited by tickling 
the inside of the throat with a feather. Should these methods how- 
ever fail, half a drachm of white vitriol, or rive or six grains of emetic 
tartar, must be administered. 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and there is reason 
to fear that the poison has got down to J he intestines, clysters of milk 
and oil must be very frequently thrown up; and the patient must 
drink emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marsh-mallows, and such 
like. He must likewise take an infusion of senna and manna, a solu- 
tion of Glauber's salts, or some other purgative. 

After the poison has been evacuated, the patient ought for some 
time to live upon such things as are of a healing and cooling quality ; 
to abstain from fiesta and all strong-liquors, and to live upon milk, broth, 
gruel, light puddings, and other spoon meats of easy digestion. His 
drink should be bailey-water, linseed-tea, or infusions of any of the 
wild mucilaginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE POISONS, — besides heat and pain of the sto- 
mach, commonly occasion some degree of giddiness, and often a 
kind of stupidity or folly. Persons who have taken these poisons must 
be treated in the same manner as for the mineral or corrosive. 

Though the vegetable poisons, when allowed to remain in the sto- 
mach, often proves fatal ; yet the danger is generally over as soon as 
they are discharged. Not being of such a caustic or corrosive nature, 
tin v are less apt to wound or inflame the bowels than the mineral 
substances : no time, however, ought to be lost in having them dis- 
charged. ... t. , 

Opium, being frequently taken by mistake, merits particular atten- 
tion. It is used as a medicine both in a solid and liquid form, which 
latter commonly goes by the name of laudanum. It is indeed a valu- 
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able medicine wben taken in proper quantity ; but as an over-dose 
proves a strong poison, we shall point out its common effects, together 
with the method of cure. 

An over-dose of opium generally occasions great drowsiness, with 
stupor and other apoplectic symptoms. Sometimes the person has so 
great an inclination to sleep, "that it is almost impossible to keep him 
awake. Every method must however be tried for this purpose. He 
should be tossed, shaked and moved about. Sharp biistei irig-pkister* 
should be applied to his legs or arms, and stimulating medicines, as 
aalts of hartshorn, &c. held under his nose. It will also be proper to let 
blood. At the same time every method must be taken to make hira 
discharge the poison. This may be done in the manner directed above, 
viz. by the use of strong vomits, drinking plenty of warm water with 
oil, <&c. 

Mead, besides vomits, in this case, recommends acid medicines 
with lixivial salts. He says, that he has often given salt of worm- 
wood mixed with juice of lemon in repeated doses with great suc- 
cess. 

If the body should remain weak and languid after the poison ha? 
been extracted, nourishing diet and cordials will be proper; but 
when there is reason to fear that the stomach or bowel* are inflamed, 
the greatest circumspection is necessary both with regard to food and 
medicine. 

OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. 

We sballfbegin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is both the most 
common and daugriows animal poison in this country. 

The creatures naturally liable to contract this disease are, as far as 
we yet know, all of the. dog kind, viz. foxes, wolves, and dogs. Hence 
it is called the rabies canina, or dog-madness. It so seldom happens 
that any person is bit by the, two first,- that they scarce deserve to 
be taken notice of. If such a thing should happen, the method of 
treatment is precisely the same as for the bite of a mud-dog. 

The symptoms of madness in a dog are as follow : At first he looks 
dull, shews an aversion to food and company ; he does not bark as 
usual, but seems to murmur, is peevish and apt to bite strangers: his 
ears and tail droop more than usual, and he appears drowsy. After- 
wards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at the mouth, his eye 
seeming heavy and watery. He now, if not confined, takes oft', runs 
panting along with a kind of dejected air, and endeavours to bite every 
one he meets. Other dogs are said to fly from him. Some think this 
a certain sign of madness, supposing that they know him by the smell, 
but it is not to be depended on. If he egcapes being killed, he seldom 
runs above two or three days till be dies exuaiuted with heat, hunger 
and fatigue. 

This di.-case is most frequent after long, dry, hot seasons; and such 
dogs as live upon putrid stinking carrion, without having enough of 
fresh water, are most liable to it. 

When any person has been bit by a dog, the strictest inquiry ought 
to be made whether the animal was really mad. Many disagreeable 
consequences arise from neglecting toascertain this point. Some peo- 
ple have lived in continual anxiety for many years, because they had 
been bit by a dog which they believed to be mad ; but, as he had been 
killed on the spot, it was impossible to ascertain the fact. This should 
induce us, instead of killing a dog the moment he has bit any person, to 
do al! in our power to keep him alive, at least till we be certain whether 
he be mad or net. 
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Many circumstances may contribute to make people imagine a dog 
mad. He loses his master, runs about in quest of him, is set upon by 
Other dog^, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus frightened, beat 
and abused, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue as he runs along. 
Immediately a crowd is after him ; while he, finding himself closely 
pursued, aud taking every one he meets for an enemy, naturally at- 
tempts to bite in .self-defence. He soon gets knocked on the head, 
and it passes currently that he was mad, as it is then impossible to 
prove the contrary. 

Thft being the true history of, by far, the greater part of those, clogs 
which pass for mad, is it any wonder that numberless whimsical medi- 
cines have been extolled for preventing the effects of their bite? This 
readily accounts for the great variety of infallible remedies for the bite 
of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almost every family. 
Though not one in a thousand has any claim to merit, yet they are all 
supported by numberless vouchers. No wonder that imaginary 
diseases should be cured by imaginary remedies. In this way, credu- 
lous people first impose upon themselves, and then deceive, others. The 
same medicines which was supposed to prevent the effects of the bite, 
when the dog was not mad, is recommended to a persou who has had 
the misfortune to be bit by a dog that was really mad. He takes it, 
trusts to it, and is undone. 

To these mistakes we must impute the frequent ill success of the 
medicines used for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. It 
is not owing so much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong applications. 
I am persuaded, if proper medicines were administered immediately 
after the bite is received, and continued for a sufficient length of time, 
we should not lose one in a thousand of those who have the misfortune 
to be bit by a mad dog. 

This poison is generally communicated by a wound, which neverthe- 
less heals as soon as a common wound : but afterwards it begins to 
feel painful, and as the pain spreads towards the. neighbouring parts, the 
person becomes heavy and listless. His sleep is unquiet with frightful 
dreams; he sighs, looks dull, and loves solitude. These are the fore- 
runners, or rather the first symptoms of that dreadful disease occasion- 
ed by the bite of a mad dog. But as we do not propose to treat fully 
of the disease itself, but to point out the method of preventing it, we 
shall not take up time in shewing its progress from the first invasion to 
its commonly fatal end. 

The common notion, that this poison may lie in the body for many 
years, and afterwards prove fatal, is both hurtful and ridiculous. It 
must render such persons as have had the misfortune to be bit very 
unhappy, and can have no good effects. If the person takes proper 
medicines for forty days after the time of his being bit, and feels no 
eymptom of the disease, there is reason to believe him out of danger. 

The medicines recommended for preventing the effects of the bite of 
a mad dog, are chiefly such as - promote the different secretions, and 
antispasmodics. 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventive medicine, which he'says he never 
] new fail, though in the space of thirty years he had used it a thousand 
times. 

The Doctor's prescription is as follows : 

" Take ash-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaaed, dried, and powder- 
ed, half an ounce; of black pepper powdered, a quarter of an ounce. 
Mix these well together, and divide the powder into four doses ; oue of 
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which must he taken every morning fasting, for four mornings succes- 
sively, in half a pint of cows milk warm. 

" After these four clones are taken, the patient must go into the cold 
bath, or a cold spring or river, every morning fasting, for a month ; he 
must !*c dipped all over, but not stay in (with his head above water) 
longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. After this he 
mu^t go in three times a-week for a fortnight longer. 

" The person must be bled before be begins to use the medicine."* 

We shall next mention the famous East-India specific as it is called. 
This medicine is composed of cinnabar and musk. It is esteemed a 
great antispasmodic; and, by many, extolled as an infallible remedy 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 

" Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four grains, 
musk sixteen grains. Let these be made into a fine powder, and taken 
in a glass of arrack or brandy." 

Tins single dose is said to secure the person for thirty days, at the end 
of which it must be repeated ; but if he has any symptoms of the disease, 
it must be repeated in three hours. 

The following is likewise reckoned a good antispasmodic medicine : 

" Take of Virginian snake-root in powder, half a drachm, gtim asafoe- 
tida twelve grains, gum camphire seven'grains ; make these into a bolus 
with a little syrup of saffron." 

Camphire may also be given in the following manner : 

" Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian snake-root in powder 
two drachms, camphire one drachm ; rub them together in a mortar, 
and divide the whole into ten doses." 

Mercury is likewise recommended as of great efficacy, both in the 
prevention and cure of this kind of madness. When used as a preven- 
tive, it will be sufficient to rub daily a drachm of the ointment into the 
parts about the wound. 

Vinegar is likewise of considerable service, and should be taken freely, 
either in the patient's food or drink. 

These are the principal medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. We would not however advise people 
to trust to any one of them; but from a proper combination of their 
different powers, there is the greatest reason to hope for success. 

The great error in the use of these medicines, lies in not taking them 
for a sufficient length of time. They are used more like charms, than 
medicines intended to produce any change in the body. To this, and 
not to the insufficiency of the medicines, we must impute their frequent 
want of success. 

Dr. Mead says, that the virtue of his medicine consists in promo- 
ting urine. But how a poison should be expelled by urine, with 
only three or, four doses of any medicine, however powerful, it i3 not 
easy to conceive. More time is certainly necessary, even though 
the medicine were more powerful than that which the Doctor pre- 
scribes. 

The East-India specific is sti^l more exceptionable on this ac- 
count. 

As these and most other medicines, taken singly, have frequently 
been found to fail, we shall recommend the following couise : 

* Though we give this prescription on the credit of Dr. Mead, yet We would »ot ad- 
vise any person, who has reason to believe that he has been bit by a dog 1 which was n al- 
ly in.u!. to trust to it aione. Mead was an able physician, but he seems to have been no 
Treat philosopher, and was sometimes the dupe of his own credulity. 
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If a person is bitin a fleshy part, where there is no hazard of hurt- 
ing any large blood-vessel, the parts adjacent lo the wound may be cut 
away. But if this be not done soon after the bite has been received, 
it will be better to omit it. 

The wound may be dressed with salt and water, or a pickle made of 
vinegar and salt, and afterwards dressed twice a-day with yellow ba- 
silicon, mixed with red precipitate of mercury. 

The patient should begin to use either Dr. Mead's medicine, or some 
of the others mentioned above. If he takes Mead's medicine, he 
may use it as the Doctor directs for four days successively. Let him 
then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat the same number 
of doses as before. 

During this course, he must rub into the parts about the wound, dai- 
ly, one drachm of the mercurial ointment. This may be done for tea 
or twelve days at least. 

When this course is over, he may take a purge or two, and wait a 
few days till the effect of the mercury be gone off. He must then be- 
gin to use the eold bath, into which he may go every morning for five 
orsix weeks. If he should feel cold and chilly for along time after com- 
ing outof the cold bath, it will be better to use a tepid one, or to have 
the water a little warmed. 

In the mean time we would advise him not to leave off all internal 
medicines, but to take either one of the bolusses of snake-root, asafoe- 
tida, and camphire ; or one of the powders of nitre, camphire, and 
snake-root, twice a day. These may be used during the whole time 
he is bathing. 

During the use of the mercurial ointment, the patient must keep 
within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen must be observed throughout the whole course. 
The patient should abstain from flesh, and all salted and high-seasoned 
provisions. He. must avoid strong liquors, and live mostly upon a light 
and rather spare diet. His mind should be kept as easy and cheerful 
as possible, and all excessive heat and violent passions avoided with the 
utmost care. 

I have never seen this course of medicine, with proper regimen, fail 
to prevent the hydrophobia, and cannot help again observing, that the 
want of success must generally be owing either to the application of 
improper medicines, or not using proper ones for a sufficient length of 
time. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that promises a sudden 
or miraculous cure. By trusting to these they often lose their lives, 
when a regular course of medicine would have rendered them abso- 
lutely safe. This holds remarkably in the present case. Numbers of 
people, for example, believe, if they or their cattle were once dipped 
in the sea it is sufficient ; as if the salt water were a charm against the 
effects of the bite. This, and such like whims, have proved fatal to 
many. 

It is a common notion, if a person be bit by a dog which is not mad, 
that, if he should go mad afterwards, the person would be affected 
with the disorder at the same time ; but this notion is too ridiculous to 
deserve a serious consideration. It is a good rule, however, to avoid 
dogs as much as possible, as the disease is often upon them for some 
time before its violent symptoms appear. The hydrophobia has been 
occasioned by the bite of a dog which shewed no other symptoms of 
the disease but listiersness and a sullen disposition, 

Bb 
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Thong!! we do not mean to treat fully of the cure of the hydropho- 
bia, yet we arc far from reckoning it incurable. The notion that this 
disease could not be cured, has been productive of the most horrid con- 
sequences. It was usual either to abandon the unhappy persons as 
soon as they were seized with the disease, to their fate, to bleed them 
to death, or to suffocate them between mattresses or feather-beds, 
Ac. Tins conduct certainly deserved the severest punishment! 
We hope, for the honour of human nature, it will never agaiu be 
heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this disease, and there- 
lore can say nothing of it from my own experience ; but the learned 
Dr. Tissot ?ays, it may be enred in'the following manner : 

1. The patient must be bled to a considerable quantity, and this 
may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even a fourth time, if circumstances 
require it. 

2. The patient should be put, if possible, intoa warm bath ; and this 
*hould be used twice a-dav. 

3. He should every day receive two, or even three emollient clys- 
ters. 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, should be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

5. The whole limb which contains the wound should be rubbed with 
oil, and be wrapped up in an oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours a dose of Cobb's powder should be taken in a 
uup of the infusion of lime-tree and elder-flowers. This powder is 
made, by nibbing together in a mortar, to a very fine powder, of na- 
tive and factitious cinnabar, each twenty-four grains ; of musk, sixteen 
grains.* 

7 The following bolus is to be given every night, and to be repeated 
hi the morning, if the patient is not easy, washing it down with the in- 
fusion mentioned above : Take one drachm of Virginian inakc-root in 
powder; of camphire and asr.foetida, ten grains each ; of opium, one 
grain ; and with a sufficient quantity of conserve, or rob of elder, make 
a bolus. 

S. If there be a great nausea at the stomach, with a bitterness in the 
mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, may be 
taken for a vomit. 

9. The patient's food, if he takes any, must be light ; as panada, 
Soups made of farinaceous or mealy vegetables, &c. 

10. If the patient should long continue weak, and subject to terrors, 
he may take half a drachm of the Peruvian bark thrice a-day. 

The next poisonous animal which we shall mention is the VIPER. 
The grease of this animal rubbed into the wound, is said to cure the 
bite. Though that is all the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we 
should not think it sufficient for the bite of an enraged viper. It 
would surely be more safe to have the wound vrell sucked,t and after- 

* The Ormskirk medicine, as it is tailed, seems to me to consist chiefly of cinnabar. 
Though it is said to be infallible, as a preventive; yet I would not advise anyone to 
trust to it alone. Indeed it is ordered to br takrn in a manner which gives it more the 
appearance of a cliann than of a medicine. Surely if a medicine is to produce any 
chance in the body, it must l>e taken for some considerable time, and in sufficient 
quantity. 

t The practice of sucking out poions is very ancient ; and indeed nothing can be 
more rational. When the bite cannot be cutout, this is lbs most likel) way lorn trad- 
ing the poison. There can be no danger in performing this office, ai the poison doe* 
no barm unless it be taken into the body by a wound. I'lie person who -' 
wound, ought hawsrer to wajli his mouth frequently with Mlad-Oil, which will aeck.e 
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wards nibbed with warm salad oil.t A poultice of bread and milk, sof- 
tened with salad-oil, should likewise be applied to the wound; and the 
patient ought to drink freely of vinegar- whey, or water-gruel with vin- 
in it, to make him sweat. Vinegar is one of the best medicines 
which can be used in auy kind of poison, and ought to be taken very 
liberally. If the patient be sick he may take a vomit. This course 
will be sufficient to cure the bite of any of the poisonous animals of this 
country. 

With regard to poisonous insects, as the the bee, the wasp, the hornet, 
Sec. their stings are seldom attended with danger, unless when a person 
happens to be stung by a great number of t hem at the same time; in 
which case something should be done to abate the inflammation and 
lling. Some, tor this purpose, apply honey, others lay pounded 
parsley to the part. A mixture of vinegar and Venice treacle is like- 
wise recommended ; but I have always found rubbing the part with 
warm salad oil succeed very well. Indeed, when the stings are so nu- 
merous as to endanger the patient's life, which is sometimes the case, 
he must i.ot only have oily poultices applied to the part, but should like- 
be bled, and take, some cooling medicines, as nitre, or cream of 
tartar, and should drink plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happiness of this island to have very few poisonous ani- 
mals, and those which we have are by no means of the most virulent 
kind. Nine-tenths of thceffectsattributed to poison or venom in this 
country are really other diseases, and proceed from quite different 
causes. 

We cannot however make the same observation with regard to poi- 
sonous vegetables. These abound every where, and prove often fatal t > 
the ignorant and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to carelessness. 
Children ought early to be cautioned against eating any kind of fruit, 
roots, or berries, which they do not know ; and all poisonous plants 
to which they can have access, ought as far as possible, to be destroy- 
cd. Tiris would not be to difficult a task ns some people imagine. 

Poisonousplants have no doubt their nse, and they ought to be pro 
pagated in proper places ; but, as they often prove destructive to 
tie, they .should be rooted out of all pasture-grounds. They 01 
likewise, for the safety of the human species, to be destroyed in 
neighbourhood of all"io*.\ns and villages ; which, by the bye, an 
places where they most commonly abound. I have seen the poisouous 
hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly nightshade, all growing with- 
in the in environs of a small town, where though several persons within 
the memory of those living in it, had lost their lives by one or other 
of these plants, yet no method, that I could hear of, had ever been taken 
to root them out ; though this might be done at a very trifling expense. 

Seldom B year passes but we have accounts of several persons poison- 
ed by eating hemlock-roots instead of parsnips, or some kinds of IV; 
which they had gathered for mushrooms- These examples ought to 
put people upon their guard with respect to the former, and to put the 
latter entirely out of use. Mushrooms may be a delicate ri:sli, but 
they are a dangeffius one, as they are generally gathered by persors 
who do not know one kind of fungus from another, and take every thing 
for a mushroom which has that appearance. 

him from even the least inconveniency. The Psylli in Africa, and the Marsi in Italy, 
famed lot- curing the bites of poisonous animals by sucking the wound; and we 
ate told, that the Indians in North America practice the same at this day. 

* Salad of sweet oil, not only applied outwardly, but taken inwardly, isnotonlyei- 
icatious in curing the bite of the Yiper, but also of the rattle-snaUe. A. E. 
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We might here mention many other plants and animals of a poisonous 
nature which are found in foreign countries; but as our observations are 
chiefly intended for this island, we shall pass these over. It may not 
however be amiss to observe, for the benefit of such of our countrymen 
as go to America, that an effectual remedy is now said to be fonnd for 
the bite of the rattle-snake. — The prescription is as follows : Take of 
the roots of plantain and horchound,in summer, roots and branches to- 
gether, a sufficient quantity ; bruise thein in a mortar, and squeeze 
out the juice, of which give, as soon as possible, one large spoonful ; it' 
the patient be swelled, you must force it down his throat. This gene- 
rally will cure ; butif he finds no relief in an hour after, you may give 
another spoonful, which never fails. — if the roots are dried, they most 
be moistened with a little water. To the wound may be applied a leaf 
of good tobacco moistened with rum. 

We rive this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who says it was the inven- 
tion of a negro ; for the discovery of which he had his freedom purchas- 
ed, and a hundred pounds ;xt m/ikum settled upon him during life, by 
the general Assembly of Carolina. 

It is possible there may be in nature specific remedies for every kind 
of poison; but as we have very little faith in any of those which have 
yet been pretended to be discovered, we shall beg leave again to re- 
commend the most strict attention to the following rules, viz. That 
when any poisonous substance has been taken into the stomach, it 
ought as soon as possible to be discharged by vomits, clysters, and pur- 
ges ; and, when poison has been received into the body by a wound, 
that it be expelled by medicines which promote the different secre- 
tions, especially those of sv. eat, urine, and insensible perspiration; to 
which may be joined antispasmodics, or such medicines as takeoff 
tension and irritation ; the chief of which are opium, musk, camphire, 
and a anf c c tt du i 

KETTERING'S SPECIFIC FOR THE HYDROPHOBIA. 

Extract from the Journals of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of 
Murch 6, 1802. 

"The committee appointed to hear the communication of Valentine 
Kettering, relative to his cure of tiie bite of a mad animal, 

Report. — " That they conferred with the said Kettering on that 
subject, who informed them, that he uses the herb called Red Chick- 
weed, which when ripe, or in full bloom, he gathers, and dries in 
the shade, reduces it to a powder, and gives a small table-spoonful at 
one time to a grown person, in bet-r or water, in weight one drachm 
and one scruple : for a child an equal dose, but given at three, differ- 
ent times, or it may be -eaten on bread with butter, honey, ormolas- 
?es, as the person ciiuses. For a beast, a large spoonful ; if by weight, 
two drachms and one scruple. When used green for a beast, cut 
the herb line, and mix with bran, <Scc. When given to swine, mix 
the powdered herb with meal of any kind (dose as above) in little 
balls. 

" He assures us that he has given it to persons many weeks after 
they were bitten, and never knew it fail ; and never gives more than a 
single dose, unless to children, as above. He further say, that it i* sui 
excellent cure for cuts or wounds on the human body. 
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(l When green, mash it; drop of the juice into the wonnd,and bind 
the herb, so mashed, on. The proper time to sow the seed is about the 
beginning of April, and it should be sown thin. 

" They also learn, from the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, that it is an 
annual plant, known in Switzerland and Germany, by the name of 
Oauch-heil, Rother Meyer, or Rother Hunerdarm ; in England, Red 
Pimpernel!; by botanists, as he informed, Anagallis Phcer.icea. That 
it should be gathered in June, when in full blossom. In Germany, 
lie understands the usual dose was thirty grains of the powder, taken 
four times a-day, and continued one week, in smaller doses ; the 
wound washed with a decoction of the herb, and some of the powder 
strewed in it. That the plant is cultivated in many gardens, and 
grows near Baltimore and Havre-de-Grace, spontaneously, in gie:;t 
plenty. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 

-IN" the first edition of this book, the venereal disease was omitted. 
The reasons, however which at that time induced me to leave it out, 
have upon more mature consideration vanished. Rad consequence 
doubt, may arise from ignorant persons tampering with medicine in 
disorder ; but the danger from that quarter seems to be mere than ba- 
lanced by the great and solid advantages, Which most arise to the pa- 
tient from an early know ledge of his case, and an attention to a plan 
of regimen, which, if it does not cure the disease, will be sure to ren- 
der it more mild, and less hurtful to the constitution. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy persons who contract 
this disease, that it lies under a sort of disgrace. This renders disguise 
necessary and makes the patient either conceal his disorder altogel 
or apply to those who promise a sudden and secret cure ; but who 
in fact only remove the symptoms for a time, while they fix the disease 
deeper in the habit. 13y this means a slight infection, which might 
have heen easily removed, is often converted into an obsliuate aad some- 
times incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumstance attending this disease is, that it 
assumes a variety of different shapes, and may with more propriety be 
called an assemblage of diseases, than a single one. No two diseases 
can require a more different method of treatment than this does in its 
different stages. Hence the felly of trusting to any particular nos- 
trum for the cure of it. Such nostrums are however generally admin- 
istered in the same manner to all who apply for them, without the least 
regard to the state of the disease, the constitution of the patient, the 
degree of infection, and a thousand other circumstances of the iuj 
importance. 

Though the venereal disease is generally the fruit of unlawful em- 
braces, yet it may be communicated to the innocent as well as 
guilty. Infants, nurses, midwives, and married women whose I 
bands lead dissolute lives, are often affected with it, and , 
lose their lives by not being aware of their danger in oV.e time. The 
unhappy condition of such persons will certainly plead 
any excuse be necessary, for endeavouring to point out ihe symoli 
unil cue of this too common disease. 

To enumerate all its different symptoms, however 
the di tely through its various stages, would requi 

Eb2 
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larger space than falls to this part of my subject ; I shall therefore con- 
fine my observations chiefly to circumstances of importance, omitting 
such as arc either trifling, or which occur but seldom. I shall likewise 
pass over the history of the disease, with the different methods of 
treatment which it has undergone since it was first introduced into Eu- 
rope, and many other circumstances of a similar nature; all of which 
though they might tend to amuse the reader, yet could afford him little 
or no useful knowledge. 

OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHCEA. 
THE virulent Gonorrhoea is an involuntary discharge of infectious 
matter from the parts of generation in either sex. It generally makes iU 
appearance within eight or ten days after the infection has been receiv- 
ed; some times indeed it appears in two or three days, and at other times 
not before the end of four or five weeks. Previous to the discharge the 
patient feels an itching, with a small degree of pain in the genitals. 
Afterwards a thin glary matter begins to distil from the urinary pas- 
sage, which stains the linen, and occasions a small degree of titillation, 
particularly at the time of making water; this gradually increasing, 
arises at length to a degree of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceiv- 
ed about the extremity of the urinary passage, where a slight degree of 
redness and inflammation likewise begin to appear. 

As the disorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, and running, in- 
crease, while fresh symptoms daily ensue. In men, the erections be- 
come painful and involuntary, and are more frequent and lasting than 
when natural. This symptom is most troublesome when the patient is 
warm in bed. The pain which was at first only perceived towards the 
extremity, now begins to reach all up the urinary passage, and is most 
intense just after the patient has done making water. The running 
gradually lecedes from the colour of seed, grows yellow, and at length 
puts on the appearance of mucus. 

When the disorder has arrived at its height, all the symptoms are 
more intense; the heat of the urine is so great, that the patient dreadi 
the Diaking water ; and though lie feels a constant inclination this way 
yet it is rendered with the greatest difficulty, and often only by drops : 
the involuntary erections now become extremely painful and frequent; 
there is also a pain, heat, and sense of fulness about the seat, and the 
running is plentiful and sharp, of a brown, greenish and sometimes of 
a bloody colour. 

By a proper treatment the violence of the symptoms gradully a> 

bates; the heat of urine goes off; the involuntary and painful erec- 

and the heat and pain about the seat become easier ; the running 

;;l>o gradually decreases, grows whiter and thicker, till at last it entirely 

disappear.-. 

By attending to these symptoms the gonorrhoea may be generally 
distinguished from any oilier disease. There are however some few 
disorders for which it may be mistaken, as an ulcer in the kidnies or 
bladder, the ftuor albas, or whites in women, &c. But in the former 
of these, the matter comes away only with the urine, or when the 
sphincter of the bladder is open; whereas in the £oiiorrha:a the dis- 
charge is constant. The latter is more difficult to distinguish, and 
Lust be known chiefly from its effects, as pain, communicating the in- 
iection,&c. 

REGIMEN.— When a person has reason to expect that he has caught 
. infection, he ought most strictly to observe a cooling re- 
gimen, to avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, spirlttoui 11- 
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qaors, rich sauces, spices, salted high seasoned and smoke-dried pro- 
visions, &c. also all aromatic and stimulating vegetables, as onions, 
garlic, shallot, nutmeg, mustard, cinnamon, mace, ginger, and such 
like. His food ought chiefly to consist of mild vegetables, milk, broths, 
light puddings, panada, gruels, &c. His drink may be barley-water, 
milk and water, decoctions of marsh-mallows and liquoi.ee, linseed- tea, 
or clear whey. Of these he ought to drink plentifully. Violent exer- 
cise of all kinds, especially riding on horse-back, and venereal pleas- 
ures, are to be avoided. The patient must beware of cold, and when 
the inflammation is violent, he ought to keep his bed. 

MEDICINE. — V virulent gonorrhoea caunot always be cured speed- 
ily and effectually at the same time. The patient ought therefore not 
to expect, nor the physician to promise it. It will often continue for 
two or three weeks, and sometimes for five or six, even where the treat- 
ment has been very proper. 

Sometimes indeed a slight infection may be carried offin a few days, 
by bathing the parts in warm milk and water, and injecting frequently 
up the uretlna'a little sweet oil or linseed tea, about the warmth ofnevr 
milk. Should these not succeed in carrying off the infection, they will 
at lea^t have a tendency to lessen its virulence. 

To effect a cure, however, astringent injections will be found neces- 
sary. These may be various ways prepared, but I think those made 
with the white vitriol are both more safe and efficacious. They can 
be made stronger or weaker as circumstances may require ; but it is 
best to begin with the more gentle and increase their power if neces- 
fary. I generally order a drachm of white vitriol to be dissolved in 
eight or nine ounces of common or rose water, and an ordinary syr- 
inge full of it to be thrown up three or four times a-day. If this quan- 
tity does not perform a cure, it may be repeated, and the dose in- 
creased.* 

Whether injections be used or not, cooling purges are always pro- 
per in a gonorrhoea. They ought not, however, to be of the stron» 
or dractic kind. Whatever raises a violent commotion in the body 
increases the danger, and tends to drive the disease deeper into the 
habit. Procuring two or thee stools every second or third day for 
the first fortnight, and the same number every fourth or fifth day for 
the second, will generally be sufficient to remove the inflammatory 
symptoms, to diminish the running, and to change its colour and con- 
sistence. It gradually becomes more white and ropy as the virulence 
abates.t 

• Although it is now very common to cure the gonorrhoea hy astringent injections, 
ire still many practitioners who do not approve this n. ode of practice". lean, 
however, from much experience, assert that it is both the most easy, elegant, and effi- 
•acious method of cure; and that any bud consequences arising from it must be ow- 
iii'iotlie ignorance or misconduct of the practitioner himself, and not to the reme- 
dy. Many, for example, use strong preparations of lead, all of which are dangerous 
w'lien applied to the internal surfaces of the body; others use eseharotics. which in- 
fhme and injure the- narts. I have known a gonorrh" a actually cured by an injection 
made of green-tea, and would always recommend gentle methods where they will so* 
teed. 

t If the patient can swallow a solution of salts and manna, he may take six drachms, 
•r, if his constitution require! it, an ounce of the former with half an ouace of the lat- 
ter. These may be dissolved in an English pint of boiling water, whey, or thin water- 
k-ruel, and taken early in the morning. 

Ifnu infusion of senna and tamarinds be more agreeable two drachms of the former 
and an ounce ofthe latter, may be infused all ui jlu inan Fnplish pint of boiling water. 
The infusion may be strained nest morning.and half an ounce of Glauber's salts dissolv- 
ed init. A wu-vupiuloi'thiiiut'ti- k«nemy half hanr till it operates. 
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When the inflammatory symptoms run high, bleeding is alwa 
cessary at the beginning. This operation as in other topical inflam- 
mations, must be repeated according to the strength and constitution 
of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency of the symptoms. 

Medicines which promote the secretion of urine are likewise piopcr 
in this stage of the disorder. For this purpose an ounce of nitre and 
two ounces of gum arabic, pounded together, may be divided into twen- 
ty-four doses, one of which may be taken frequently in a cup of tlio 
patient's drink. If these should make bin pass his urine so often as to 
become troublesome to him, he may either take them less frequently, 
or leave out the nitre altogether, and take equal parts of gum arabic 
and cream of tartar. These may be pounded together, and a tea- 
spoonful taken in a cup of the patient's drink four or five times a-tlay. 
I have generally found this answer extremely well, both as a diuretic 
and for keeping the body gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation are seated high, towards the neck 
of the bladder, it will be proper frequently to throw up an emollient 
clyster, which, besides the benefit of procuring stools will serve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied to the parts, 
are of great service. They may be made of the flour of linseed, or of 
wheat-bread and milk, softened with fresh butter, or sweet oil. When 
poultices cannot be conveniently used, cloths wiung out of warm water, 
or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may be applied. I have 
known most excruciating pains, during the inflammatory state of the 
gonorrhoea, relieved by one or other of these applications. 

Few things fend more to keep off inflammation in the spermatic ves- 
sels than a proper truss for the scrotum. It ought to be so contrived as 
to support the testicles, and should be worn from the first appearance of 
the disease till it has ceased some weeks. 

The above treatment will sometimes remove the gonorrhoea so quick- 
ly, that the person will be in doubt whether he really laboured under 
that disease. This however is too favourable a turn to be often expected. 
It more frequently happens, that we are only able to procure an abate- 
ment or remission of the inflammatory symptoms, so far as to make it 
safe to have recourse to the great antidote mercury. 

Many people, on the first appearance of a gonorrhoea, fly to the use of 
mercury. This is a bad plan. Mercury is often not at all necessary in 
•«s gonorrhoea ; and when taken too early it does mischief. 

It may be necessary to complete the cure, but can never be proper at 
the commencement of it. 

When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other things recom- 
mended as above, have eased the pain, softened the pulse, i 
the heat ofuriue,and render the involuntary erections less frequent, the 
patient may begin to use mercury in any form that is least disagreeable 
to him. 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night and one in the 
morning will be a iufficieut doje at first. Should they affect the mouth 

Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following; will he found to answer very 
well Take of the lenitive electuary tour ounces, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in 
uowder, two drachms, rhubarb, one drachm, and as much of the syrup ofpafc met »•* 
will serve to mats up the whole into a soft electuary. Two or three lea-spoonsful ol 
this may be taken over night, and about the same Ciuantitj next morning, everyday 
e patient chusas to take a purge. ,...,, ,. ,, „ 

loses of the above medicines may be increased or diminished according as the 
patient finds it necessary. W» have ordered the salts to be tesolred i*» B large OU>BV! 
ty of water) because itrendcis their operation jdok saild. 
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too mucb, the dose must be lessened ; if not at all, it may be gradually 
increased to five or six pills in the day. If calomel be thought prefera- 
ble, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus with a little of the 
conserve of hips, may be taken at bed-time, and the dose gradually 
increased to eight or ten grains. One of the most common preparations 
of mercury now in use is the corrosive sublimate. This may be taken 
in the manner afterwards recommended under the confirmed lues or 
pox. I have always found it one of the most safe and efficacious medi- 
cines when properly used. 

The above medicines may either be taken every day or every other 
day, as the patient is able to bear them. They ought never to be taken 
in "such quantity as to raise a salivation, unless in a very slight degree. 
The disease may be more safely, and as certainly cured without a saliva- 
tion as with it. When the mercury runs off by the mouth.it is not so 
successful in carrying off the disease, as when it continues longer in the 
body, and is discharged gradually. 

Should the patient be purged or griped in the night by the mercury, 
ho must take an infusion of senna, or some other purgative, and drink 
freely of water-gruel, to prevent bloody stools, which are very apt to 
happen should the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has not been du- 
ly prepared. When the bowels are weak and the mercury is apt to gripe 
or purge, these disagreeable consequences may be prevented by taking, 
with the above pills or bolus, halfa drachm or two scruples of diascordi- 
inr!, or of the Japonic confection. 

To prevent the disagreeable circumstance of the mercury's affecting 
the mouth too much, or bringing on a salivation, it may be combined 
with purgatives. With this view the laxative mercurial piil has 
been con! rived, the usual dose of which is half a drachm, or three pills, 
night and morning, to be repeated every other day, but the safer way 
for the patient to begin with two, or even with one pill, gradually 
increasing the dose. 

To such persons as can neither swallow a bolus nor a pill, mercury 
may be giveu in a liquid form, as it can be suspended even in a watery 
vehicle, by means of gum-arabic ; which not only serves this purpose, 
but likewise prevents the mercury from affecting the mouth, and 
renders it in many respects a better medicine.* 

It happens very fortunately for those who cannot be brought to 
take mercury inwardly, and likewise for person: whose bowe'sare too 
tender to bear it, that an external application of it will answer equally 
well, and in some respects better. It must be acknowledged, that mer- 
cury , taken inwardly for any length of time, greatly weakens and disor- 
ders the bowels ; for which reason, when a plentiful use of it becomes 
necessary, wc would prefer rubbing to the mercurial pills. The com- 
mon mercurial or blue ointment will answer very well. Of that which 
is made bv rubbing together equal quantities of hogs lard and quicksil- 
ver, about a drachm may be used at a time. The best time lor rubbing 
it on is at night, and the most proper place the inner side of the thighs. 
The patient should stand before the fire when he rubs, and should wear 
flannel drawers next his skin at the time he is using the ointment. If 

• Take quicksilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a mucilage two drachms; 
let the quicksilver be nibbed with the mucilage, in a marble mortar, until the globule* 
of mercury entirely disappear; afterwards add gradually, still continuing the n mira- 
tion, half an ounce of balsamic syrup, and eight ounces ot simple cinnamon-water. 

Two table-spoonsful of this solution may be taken night and morning, borne reckon 
this the best form in which quicksilver ean be exhibited for the cure ot a p»uorrh««. 
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ointment of a weaker or stronger kind he used, the quantity must bt- 
incrcascd or diminished in proportion. 

If during the use of 'the ointment, the inflammation of the genital 
parts, together with the heat and feveristnmss, should return, or if the 
mouth should grow sore, the gums tender, ami the breath become of- 
fensive, a dose or two of Glauber's sails, or some other cooling purge, 
may be taken, and the rubbing intermitted for a few days. As soon 
however as the signs of spitting are gone off, if the virulenry be not 
quite corrected, the ointment must be repeated, but in smaller quanti- 
ties, and at longer intervals than before. Whatever way mercury is 
administered, its use may be persisted in as long as any virolency is sus- 
pected to remain. 

During tiiis, which may be called the second stage of the disorder, 
though so strict a regimen is not necessary as in the first or inflammato- 
ry siate, yet intemperance of every kind must be avoided. The food 
must be light, plain, and of easy digestion ; and the greatest indulgence 
that may be allowed with respect to drink is, a little wine diluted with 
a sufficient quantity of water, Spirituous liquors are to be avoided in 
eve. y shape. I have often known the inflammatory symptoms renew* 
ed and heightened, the running increased, and the cure rendered ex- 
tremely difficult and tedious, by one fit of excessive drinking. 

When the above treatment has removed the b«at of urine, and the 
soreness of the genital parts ; when the quantity of running is considera- 
bly lessened, without any pain or swelling in the groin or testicle su- 
pervening ; when the patient is free from involuntary erections ; and 
lastly, when the running becomes pale, whitish, thick, void of ill smell, 
and tenacious or ropy ; when all or most of these symptoms appear, the 
gonorrhoea is arrived at its last stage, and we may gradually proceed to 
treat it asagleet with astringent and agglutinating medicines. 
OF GLEETS. 

AGonorrhoea frequently repeated, or improperly treated, ofienends 
in a gleet, which may either proceed from a relaxation, or from some 
remains of the disease. Itis however of the greatest importance in the 
cure of the gleet, to know from which of these causes it proceeds. — 
When the discharge proves very obstinate, and receives lit tie or no check 
from astringent remedies, there is ground to suspect that it is owing to 
to the latter ; but if the dcain is inconstant, and is chiefly observable 
when the patient is stimulated by lascivious ideas, or upon straining to 
goto stool, we may reasonably conclude that it is chiefly owing to the 
former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the principal de- 
sign is to brace, and restore a proper degree of tension to the debili- 
tated and relaxed For this pin pose, besides the medicines 
recommended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may have red 
stronger and more powerful astringents, as the Peruvian bark,* alum, 
vitriol, galls, tormentil, bistort, baldnstines, tincture of gum kino, Sec. 
The injections may be rendered more astringent by the addition ofa 
few grains of alum, or increasing the quantity of vitriol as far as the parts 
are able to bear it. 

The last remedy which we shall mention in this case is the cold bath, 

* The Peruvian bark may be combined with othe r astringents, and pit -pared in the 
following manner : 

Take of Peruvian bark bruised si\ drachms, of fresh gall; bruistd two drachms; boil 
them in a pound and an half of water to a pound : to the strained liquor atld three ounci-s 
cf the simple tincture of the bark. A. small tea-cupful of this may be tal 
a-Uayj adding to each cup fifteen or twent) drops oft!;* acid eluy of vitriol. 
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than which there is not perhaps a more powerful bracer in the whole 
compass of medicine. It ought never to he omitted in this' species of 
gleet, unless there be something in the constitution of the patient which 
renders the use of it unsafe. The chief objections to the use of the cold 
bath are a full habit and an umoiind state of the viscera. The dan- 
ger from the former may always be lessened, if not removed, by purg- 
ing and bleeding ; but the latter is an insurmountable obstacle, as the 
pressure of the water, and the sudden contraction of the external ves- 
vessels, by throwing the blood with too much force upon the internal 
parts, are apt to occasion ruptures of the vessels, or a flux of humours up- 
on the diseased organs. But where no objection of this kind prevails, 
the patient ought to plunge over head in water every morning, 
fasting for three or four weeks together. He should not however stay 
long in the water, and should take care to have his skin dried as soon as 
he comes out. 

The regimen proper in this case is the same as was mentioned in the 
last stage of the gonorrhoea : the diet must be drying and astringent, 
and the drink, Spa, Pyrmont, or Bristol waters, with which a little cla- 
ret or red wine may sometimes by mixed. Any person may now afford 
to drink these waters, as they can be every where prepared at almost 
no expense, by a mixture of common chalk and oil of vitriol. 

When the gleet does not in the smallest degree yield to these medi- 
cines, there is reason to suspect that it proceeds from ulcers. In this 
case recourse must he had to mercury, and such medicines as tend to 
correct any predominant acrimony with which the juices may be affect- 
ed, as the decoction of China, sarsaparilla, sassafras, or the like. 

Mr. Fordyce says, he has seen many obstinate gleets, of two, three 
or four years standing, effectually cured by a mercurial inunction, 
when almost every other medicine has been tried in vaiu. Dr. Chapman 
seems to be of the same opinion ; but says, he has always found the 
mercury succeed best in this case when joined with terebinthinate 
and other agglutinating medicines. For which reason the Doctor re- 
commends pills made of calomel and Venice turpentine ;* and desires 
that their use maybe accompanied with the decoction ofgnaiacum or 
•arsaparilla. 

The last kind of remedy which we shall mention for the cure of ul- 
cers in the urinary passage, are the suppurating candles or bougies: 
as these are prepared various ways, and are generally to be bought 
ready made, it is needless to spend time in enumerating the different 
ingredient? of which they are composed, or teaching the manner of 
preparing them Before a bougie be introduced into the urethra, 
however, it should be smeared all over with sweet oil, to prevent it 
from stimulating too suddenly ; it may be suffered to continue in from 
one to seven or eight hours, according as the patient can bear it. Ob- 
stinate ulcers are not only often healed, but tumours and excrescences 
in the urinary passages taken away, and an obstruction of urine re- 
moved by means of bougies. Obstinate gleets may be removed by the 
use of bougies. _ _ 

OF THE SHELLED TESTICLE. 

THE swelled testicle may cither proceed from infection lately con- 

• Take V*nice turpentine, boiKd to a sufficient degree of hardness, half' an ounee, 

talomel half a drachm. Ut these be mixed and formed intOMXty piHs,ol v. Inch ft>e or 

, Ik taken r.i^l.t ami morning. If, during the use ol .here pills, •hemoutli should 

Lv,i,r the breath b.com? offensive, the) must be discontinued ratal Uiste s}«f 

lorn* disappear. 
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tracted, or from the venereal poison lurking in the body : the latter iu 
deed is not very common, but the former frequently bappeoa holli 
in the fust and second stages of a gonorrhoea; particularly when the 
running is unseasonably checked by cold, hard drinking, strong dras- 
tic purges, violent exercist, the too early use of astringent medicines, 
or tiie like. 

In the inflammatory stage, bleeding is necessary, which must be re- 
peated according to the urgency of the. symptoms.* The food must be 
light, and the drink diluting. High-seasoned food, flesh, wines, and 
everything of a heating nature are to be avoided. Fomentations are 
of singular service. Poultices of bread and milk, softened with fresh 
butter or oil, are likewise very proper, and ought constantly to be 
applied when the patient is in bed, when he is up the testicles should 
be kept warm, and supported by a bag or truss, which may easily lie 
contrived in such a manner as to prevent the weight of the testicle 
from having any effect. 

If it should be found impracticable to clear the testicle by the cool- 
ing regimen now pointed out, and extended according to circumstances, 
it will be necessary to lead the patient through such a complete anti-ve- 
nercal course as shall ensure him against any future uneasiness. For this 
purpose, besides rubbing the mercurial ointment on the part, if free 
from pain, or on the thighs, as directed in the gonorrhoea, the patient 
must be confined to bed, if necessary, for five or six weeks, suspending 
the testicle all the while with a bag or truss, and plying him inwardly 
■with strong decoctions of sarsaparilla. 

When these means do not succeed, and there is reason to suspect a 
scrophulous or cancerous habit, either of which may support a scirrhus 
induration after the venereal poison is corrected, the partsshould be 
fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the bruised leaves of which 
may likewise be added to the poultice, and the extract at the same time 
taken inwardly. t This practice is strongly recommended by Dr. 
Stork in scirrhus and cancerous cases : and Mr. Fordyce assures us, 
that by this method he has cured diseased testicles of two or three 
years standing, even when ulcerated, and when the scirrhus had be- 
gun to be affected with pricking and lancing pains. 
OF BUBOES. 

VENEREAL buboes are hard tumours seated in the groin, occa- 
sioned by the venereal poison lodged in this part. They are of two 
kinds, viz. such as proceed from a recent infection, and such as accom- 
pany a confirmed lues. 

The cure ot recent buboes, that is, such as appear so soon after impure 
coition, may be first attempted by dispersion, and if that should not 
succeed, by suppuration. To promote the dispersion of a bubo, the 
same, regimen must be observed as was directed in the first stage of a 
gonorrhoea. The patient must likewise he bled, and take some cool- 
ing purges, as the decoction of tamarinds and senna, Glauber's salts, 
and the like. If, by this course, the swelling and other inflammatory 
fymptoms abate, we may safely proceed to the use of mercury, which 
must be continued till the venereal virus issubdued.J 

* I have been accustomed for some time past to apply leeches to inflamed testicles, 
which practice lias always been followed by the most bappy eft! 

t The extract of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in the manner directed 
under the article Cancer. 

\ For the dispersion of a bubo, a number of leeches applied to the part affected will 
b? tuiiud equally eCicacious a» in the iiiflajiitd ithtiilc. 
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But if the bubo should, from the beginning, be attended with great 
heat, pain, and pulsation, it will be proper to promote its suppuration. 
For this purpose the patient may be allowed to use his ordinary diet 
and to take now and tlien a glass of wine. Emollient cataplasms, con- 
sisting of bread and milk softened with oil or fresh butter, may be ap- 
plied to the part ; and in cold constitutions, where the tumour advan- 
ces slowly, white lily-roots boiled, or sliced onions raw, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of yellow basilicon, may be added to the poultice. 

When the tumour is ripe, which may be known by its conical figure, 
the softness of the skin, and a fluctuation of matter plainly to be felt 
under the finger, it may be opened either by a caustic or a lancet, and 
afterwards dressed with digestive ointment. 

It sometimes however happens, that buboes can neither be dispersed 
nor brought to a suppuration, but remain hard, indolent tumours. Inthis 
ease the indurated glands must be consumed by caustic ; if they 
should become scirrhus, they must be dissolved by the application of 
hemlock, both externally, and internally as directed in the scirrhus 
testicles. 

OF CHANCRES. 
CHANCRES are superficial, callous, eating ulcers ; which may hap- 
pen either with or without a gonorrhoea. They are commonly seated 
about the glands, and make their appearance in the following manner: 
First a little red pimple arises, which soon becomes pointed at top, 
and is filled with a whitish" matter inclining to yellow. This pimple is 
hot, and itches generally before it breaks : afterwards it degenerates 
into an obstinate ulcer, the bottom of which is usually covered with a 
viscid mucus, and whose edges gradually become hard and callous. 
Sometimes the first appearance resembles a simple excoriation of the 
cuticle ; which, however, if the cause be venereal, soon becomes a true 
chancre. 

A chancre is sometimes a primary affection, but it is much oftencr 
symptomatic, and is the mark of a confirmed lues. Primary chancres 
discover themselves soon after impure coition, and are generally seated 
in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, the nipples of women, 
the glans penis of men,&c* 

When a chancre appears soon after impure coition, its treatment is 
nearly similar to that of the virulent gonorrhoea. The patient must 
observe the cooling regimen, lose a little blood, and take some gentle 
doses of salts and manna. The parts affected ought frequently to be 
bathed, or rather soaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the inflam- 
mation be great, an emollient poultice or cataplasm may be applied 
to them. This course will, in most ca«es, be sufficient to abate the in- 
flammation, and prepare the patient for the use of mercury. 

Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied with ulcers in 
the throat, nocturnal pains, scurvy eruptions about the roots of the 
hair, and other symptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they may be 
seated in any of'the parts mentioned above, they commonly appear 
upon the private parts, or the inside of the thigh. They are also less 
painful, but frequently much larger and harder than primary chancres. 
As their cure mast depend upon that of the pox, of which they are only 
• When venereal uleers are seated in the lips *« infection may be communicated by 
kissing 1 have s«en v.rt obstinate venereal uleers in the lips, which I have all the 

Nasoiwntlu «orW wbetivewer. ■ con.in.. icat.d in this in .niter. 

Kun. s on .In iu h wan of suckling; infected children, or having th< ir breasts drau 
by peraans taint d with the venereal disease, This caution is verj necessary far uurste 
uho reside in the neighbourhood of great towns. 

C C 
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a symptom, we shall take no further notice of them, till \vc conic to 
treat of a confirmed hies.* 

Thus we have related most of the symptoms which accompany or suc- 
ceed a violent gonorrhoea, and have also given a short view of their pro- 
per treatment ; there are, however, several others which sometimes at- 
tond this disease, as a strangury, or obstruction of urine, a phymosis, 
paraphymosisy &c. 

A strangury may either be occasioned by a spasmodic constriction, 
or an inflammation of the urethra and parts about the neck of the blad- 
der. In the former case, the patient begins to void his urine with 
tolerable ease ; but, as soon as it touches the galled or inllamed 
urethra, a sudden constriction takes place, and the urine is voided by 
spurts, sometimes by drops only. When the strangury is owing to an 
inflammation about the neck «f the bladder, there is a constant heat 
and uneasiness of the part, a perpetual desire to make water, while the 
patient can only render a few drops, and a troublesome tenesmus, or 
constant inclination to go to stool. 

When the strangury is owing to spasms, such medicines as tend to 
dilute and blunt the salts of the urine will be proper. For this purpose, 
besides the common diluting liquors, soft and cooling emulsions sweet- 
ened with the syrup of poppies, may be used. Should these not have 
the desired effect, bleeding and emollient fomentations, will be neces- 
sary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an inflammation about the 
neck of the bladder, bleeding must be more liberally performed, and 
repeated according to the urgency of the symptoms. After bleeding, 
if the strangury still continues, soft clysters, with a proper quantity of 
laudanum in them, may be administered, and emollient fomentations 
applied to the region of the bladder. At the same time, the patient may 
take every four hours a tea-cupful of barley-water, to an English pint 
of which, iix ounces of the syrup of marshmallows, four ounces of the 
oil of sweet almonds, and half an ounce of nitre, may be added. If 
these remedies should not relieve the complaint, and a total suppression 
of urine should come on, bleeding must be repeated, and the patient 
set in a warm batb up to the middle. It will be proper in this case to dis- 
continue the diuretics, and to draw off the water with a catheter; buta» 
the patient is seldom able to bear its being introduced, we would rather 
recommend the use of mild bougies. These often lubricate the pas- 
sage, and greatly facilitate the discharge of urine. Whenever they be. 
gin to stimulate or give any uneasiness, they may be withdrawn. 

The phymosis is such a constriction of the prepuce over the glands, as 
hinders it from being drawn backwards ; the paraphymosis, on the con- 
trary, is such a constriction of the prepuce behind the glands, as hinders 
it from being brought forward. 

The treatment of these symptoms is so nearly the same with that of 
the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no occasion to eularge upon it. 
In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fomentations are 
sufficient. Should these however fail of removing the stricture, and 
the parts be threatened with a mortification, twenty or thirty grains 
of ipecacuanha, and one grain of emetic tartar, may be given for a vomit, 
and may be worked off with warm water or thin gruel. 

* I have found it answer extremely w«ll to sprinkle chancres twice a-day with calomel. 
This will often perform a cure without any other ppplication whatever. If the chiinor© 
are upon theglands, they may be washed with milk and water a little warm, aud after 
\Tardi the calomel may be applied a> ab»ve. 
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It sometimes happens, that, in spite of all endeavours to the contra- 
ry, the inflammation goes on, and the symptoms of a beginning morti- 
fication appear. When this is the ca«e, the prepuce must be scarified 
with a lancet, and, if necessary, divided, in order to prevent a strangu- 
lation, and set the imprisoned glands at liberty. We shall not des- 
cribe the manner of performing this operation, as it ought always to be 
done by a surgeon. When a mortification has actually taken place, it 
will be necessary besides performing the above operations, to foment 
the parts frequently with cloths wrung out of a strong decoction of 
camomile-flowers and bark, and to give, the patient a drachm of the 
bark in powder every two or three hours. 

With regard to the priapism, chordee, and other distortions of the pe- 
nis, their treatment is no way different from that of the gonorrhoea. 
When they prove vny troublesome, the patient may take a few drops 
of landanum at night, especially after the operation of a purgative 
through the day. 

OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 

WE have hitherto treated of those affections in which the venereal 
poison is supposed to be confined chiefly to the particular part by 
which it was received, and shall next take a view of the lues in its con- 
firmed state ; that is, when the poison is actually received into the 
blood, and circulating with it through every part of the body, mixes 
with the several secretions, and renders the whole habit tainted. 

The symptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in the groin, pain of 
the head and joints, which are peculiarly troublesome in the night, or 
when the Datient is warm in bed ; scabs and scurfs in various parts of 
the body, especially onthe head, of a yellowish colour, resemblinga 
honey-comb ; corroding ulcers in various parts of the body, which gen- 
erally begin abont the throat, from whence they creep gradually, by 
the palate, towards the cartilage of the nose, which they destroy ; ex- 
crescences or exostoses arise in the middle of the bones, and their spon- 
gy ends become brittle, and break upon the least accident; at other 
times they are soft, and bend like wax ; the conglobate, glands becorn* 
hard and callous, and form in the neck, armpits, groin, and mesentery, 
hard moveable tumours, like the king's evil ; tumours of different 
kinds are likewise formed in the lymphatic vessels, tendons, liga- 
ments, and nerves, as the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c. ;tbe eyes 
are affected with itching, pain, redness, and sometimes with total 
blindness, and the ears with a singing noise, pain, and deafness, whilst 
their internal substance is ulcerated and rendered carious ; at length 
all the animal, vital, and natural functions are depraved ; the face be- 
comes pale and livid ; the body emaciated and unfit for motion, and 
the miserable patient falls into an atrophy or wasting consumption. 

Women have symptoms peculiar to the sex ; as cancers of the breast ; 
a suppression or overflowing of the menses; the whites; hysteric af- 
fections ; an inflammation, abscess, scirrhus, gangrene, cancer, or ul- 
cer of the womb ; they are generally either barren or subject to abor- 
tion; or, if they bring children into the world, they have an universal 
erysipelas, are half rotten, and covered with ulcers 

Such is the catalogue of symptoms attending this dreadful disease in 
its confirmed state. Indeed they are seldom all to be met with in the 
same person, or at the same time ; so many of them, however, are gen- 
erally present as are sufficient to alarm the patient; and it he has rea- 
'on to suspect the infection U lurking in his body, he ought immediate- 
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Jy to set about the expulsion of it, otherwise the most tragical conse- 
quences will ensue. 

The only certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, for the cure of 
this disease, is mercury, which may be used in a great variety of forma, 
with nearly the same success.* Some time ago it was reckoned im- 
possible to cure a confirmed lues without a salivation. This method 
is now however pretty generally laid aside, and mercury is found to 
t>e as efficacious, or rather more so, in expelling the venereal poison, 
when administered in such a manner as not to run off by the salivary 
glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial ointment is as effi- 
cacious as any other preparation of that mineral; yet experience lias 
\aught me to think otherwise. I have often seen the most obstinate 
venereal cases, where great quantities of mercurial ointment had been 
used in vain, yield to the saline preparations of mercury. Nor am I 
singular in this opinion. My ingenious friend, Mr. Clare, an eminent 
surgeon of this city, assures me, that for some time past he has employ- 
cd, in venereal cases, a saline preparation of mercury with most 
Jiappy success. This preparation rubbed with a sufficient quantity of 
any mild powder, he applies, in small portions to the tongue, where, 
with a gentle degree of friction, it is immediately absorbed, and pro- 
duces its full effect upon the system, without doing the least injury to 
the stomach or bowels; a matter of the greatest importance in the ap. 
plication of this most active and powerful remedy. 

It is impossible to ascertain either the exact quantity of medicines 
that must be taken, or the time they ought to be continued, in order 
10 perform a cure. These will ever vary according to the constitution 
«f the patient, the season of the year, the degree of infection, the time 
it has lodged in the body, &c. But though it is difficult, as Astrnc ob- 
serves, to determine a priori, what quantity of mercury will, in the 
whole, be necessary to cure this distemper completely ; yet it may be 
judged of a posteriori, from the abatement and ceasing of the symptoms. 
The same author adds, that commonly not less than two ounces of tha 
strong mercurial ointment is sufficient, and not more than three or four 
ounces necessary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which we shall take no- 
tice of, is the corrosive sublimate. This was some time ago brought in- 
to use for the venereal disease, in Germany, by the illustrious Bares 
Van Swieten; and was soon after introduced into Britain by the learn- 
ed Sir John Pringle, at that time physician to the army. The method 
of giving it is as follows : One grain of corrosive sublimate is dissolved 
in two ounces of French brandy or malt epirits; and of this solution, 
an ordinary table-spoonful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be ta- 
ken twice a-day, and to be continued as long as any symptoms of the 
disorder remain. To those whose stomach cannot bear the solution, 
the sublimate may be given in form of a pill.t 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recommended for cur- 
ing the venereal disease; but none of them have been found, upon ex- 

• The preparations which I now chiefly use, in the confirmed lues, are ealomcl and 
ealcinrd mercury. 

t The sublimate may be given in distilled water, or any other liquid that the patient 
chooses. I commonly ordtr ten grains to lie disiolied in an ounce of the spirit of trine, 
for the convenient;, of carriage, and let the patient take twtnij or thirty drop* of it night 
and morning in h lil'a glass of brandy or other spirits. Mr. D.-brs, an ingenious chemist 
of this place, informs me, that he prepares a salt of mercury ninth me r mild and jen'.l? 
in hi opeiauau than the sublimate, th»ugh equally efficacious. 
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perience, to answer tlie high encomiums which had been bestowed 
upon them. Though no one of these is to be depended upon alone, 
yet, when joined with mercury, some of them have been found to be 
very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the best we know yet, is 
sarsaparilla, which may be prepared and taken according to the direc- 
tions in the appendix * 

The mezereon-voot is likewise found to be a powerful assistant to the 
sublimate or any other mercurial. It may either be used along 
with sarsaparilla, as directed in the. Appendix, or by itself. Those who 
choose to use the mezereon bv itself, may boil an ounce of the fresh 
bark, taken from the root, in twelve English pints of water to eight, 
adding towards the end an ounce of liquorice. The dose of this is the 
same as of the decoction of sarsaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives of America cure the venereal 
disease, in every stage, by a decoction of the root of a plant called Lo- 
belia. *It is use'd either fresh or dried ; but we have no certain accounts 
with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they mix other roots with 
it as those of the ranunculous, the caenothus, &c. but whether these 
are designed to distinguish or assist it, is doubtful. The patient takes a 
large draught of the decoction early in the morning, and continues tg 
use it for his ordinary drink through the day.t 

Many other roots and woods might be mentioned, which have been 
extolled for curing the venereal disease, as the china-root, the roots ot 
soap-wort, burdock, <Src. as also the wood of guaiacum and sassafras; 
but as none of these have been found to possess virtues superior to 
those already mentioned, we shall, for the sake of brevity, pass them 
over, and shall conclude our observations on this disease, with a few 
general remarks concerning the proper management of the patient, 
and the nature of the infection. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The condition of the patient ought always to be considered previous 
to his entering upon a course of mercury in any form. It would be 
equally rash and dangerous to administer mercury to a person labour- 
in'' under any violent acute disease, as a putrid fever, pleurisy, perip- 
neumony, or the like. It would likewise be dangerous in some chronic 
cases • as a slow hectic fever, or the last stage of a consumption. Some- 
times ' however, these diseases proceed from a confirmed lues , in which 
case i't will be necessary to give mercury. In chronic diseases of a 
less dangerous nature, as the asthma, the gravel, and such like, mercury, 
if necessary, may be safely administered. If the patient's strength has 
been Eieatly exhausted bv sickness, labour, abstinence, or any other 
cause, the use of mercury must be postponed, till by time, rest, and a 
nourishing diet, it can be sufficiently restored. 

Mercury ought not to be administered to women during the men- 

• See Annendix, Decoction of Sarsaparilla. j 

t iLugh weare still very much in the dark with regard to the method of curmjr 
thi, d 'a e among the natives of America, yet His g. i.eru Il> affirmed that they do cure 
i , e afety and success, and that without the feast knowledge of mercury. 

H ■ k co,m * an objeet of considerable importance to dweover their method o> erne. 

T il niel tm.ly be .lone by making triad of the various plant, winch are found .n 
I ins inihoi »<" «1 »- i- o . , . ar known to make use of. All peo- 

• riose m^Vf^l^^didD^dd fl> from the vegetable kingdom, and are 
pie in a ™^* "*5i??£~Kfc Vgaitf to the virtue of plants, of v. Uicl. more 
oil. n post, sscd of valuable trtis *'"'■*< k{ . no doilbt but b0mL . p i Mts ot our 

enlightened nation* are JW^^J^^T^ wooW be (bum! £ BSeacioM 
own growth, w. re proper P*™"£^ ° America. It must however be r.m, ab. red, 
t?&%I^SSrtS^a«S5"- •*■«* will uot always be found io 
hays eqtial suweis iii aiwUier. CcJ 
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strual flux, or when the period is near at hand. Neither should it 
be given in the last stage of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be 
not near the time of delivery, and circumstances render it necessary, 
mercury may be given, but in smaller doses, and at greater intervals 
than usual : with these precautions, both the mother and child may 
be cured at the same time ; if not, the disorder will at least be kept 
from growing worse, till the woman be brought to bed, and suffi- 
ciently recovered, when a more effectual method may be pursued, 
which, if she suckles her child, will in all probability be sufficient for 
the cure of both. 

Mercury ought always to be administered to infants with the great- 
est caution. Their tender condition unfits them for supporting a sali- 
vation, ar 1 makes it necessary to administer even the mildest prepara- 
tions of mercury to them with a sparing hand. A similar conduct is 
recommended in the treatment of old persons, who have the misfortune 
to labour under a confirmed lues. No doubt the infirmities of age must 
render people less able to undergo the fatigues of a salivation ; but 
this, as was formerly observed, is never necessary ; besides, we have 
generally found, that mercury had much less effect upon very old per- 
sons, than on those who were younger. 

Hysteric and hypochondriac persons, and such as are subject to an 
habitual diarrhoea or dysentery, or to frequent and violent attacks of 
the epilepsy, or who are afflicted with the scrophula, or the scurvy, 
ought to be cautious in the use of mercury. Where any one of these 
disorders prevails, it ought either, if possible, to be cured, or at least 
palliated, before the patient enters upon a course of mercury. When 
this cannot be done, the mercury must be administered in smaller 
doses, and at longer intervals than usual. 

The most proper seasons for entering upon a course of mercury, are 
Hie spring and autumn, when the air is of a moderate warmth. If the 
circumstances of the case, however, will not admit of delay, we must 
not defer the cure on account of the season, but must administer the 
mercury ; taking care at the same time to keep the patient's chamber 
warmer or cooler, according as the season of the year requires. 

The next thing to be considered is the preparation necessary to be 
ebserved before we proceed to administer a course of mercury. Some 
lay great stress upon this circumstance, observing, that by previously 
relaxing the vessels, and correcting any disorder which may happen to 
prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will be disposed to act more 
kindly, but many other inconveniences will be prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gentle purges, previous 
to the administration of mercury, and shall only now add, that these are 
always to be repeated according to the age, strength, constitution, and 
other circumstances of the patient. Afterwards, if it can be con- 
veniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or twice a-day, for a 
few days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the mean time must be 
light, moist, and cooling. Wine, and all heating liquors, also violent 
bodily exercise, and all great exertions of the mind, is carefully to 
be avoided. 

A proper regimen is likewise to be observed by such as are under a 
course of mercury. Inattention to this not only endangers the patient's 
life, but often also disappoints him of a cure A much smaller quantity 
of mercury will be sufficient for the cure of a person who live- low, 
keeps warm, and avoids all manner of excess, than of one who cannot 
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•adure to put the smallest restraint upon his appetites; indeed it but 
rarely happens that such are thoroughly cured. 

There is hardly any thing of more importance, either for preventing 
or removing venereal infection, than cleanliness. By an tarly attention 
to this, the infection might often be prevented from entering the body; 
and, where it has already taken place, its effects may be greatly mitiga- 
ted. The moment any person has reason to suspect that he has recei- 
ved the infection, he ought to wash the parts with water and spirits, 
sweet-oil, or milk and water; a small quantity of the last may likewise 
be injected up the urethra, if it can be conveniently done. Whether 
this disease at first took its rise from dirtiness, is hard to say; but 
wherever that prevails, the infection is found in its greatest degree of 
virulence, which gives ground to believe, that a strict attention to clean- 
liness, would go far towards extirpating it altogether.* 

When the venereal disease has been neglected, or improperly treat- 
ed, it often becomes a disorder of the habit. In this case the cure 
must be attempted by restoratives, as a milk diet, the decoction of sar- 
saparilla, and such like, to which mercury may be occasionally added. 
It is a common practice in North-Britain to send such patients to drink 
goat whey. This is a very proper plan, provided the infection has 
been totally eradicated before hand ; but when that is not the case, 
and the patient trusts to the whey for finishing his cure, he will often be 
disappointed. 1 have frequently known the disease return with all its 
virulence alter a course of goat whey, even when that course bad been 
thought quite sufficient for completing the cure. 

One otthe most unfortunate circumstances attending patients in this 
disease, is the necessity they are often laid under of hurrying the cure. 
This induces them to take medicine too fast, and to leave it oft' too 
soon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few days longer confine- 
ment, would often be sufficient to perfect the cure ; whereas, by neg- 
lect of these, a small degree of virulence is still left in the humours, 
which gradually vitiates, and at length contaminates the whole mass. 
To avoid this, we would advise, that the patient should never leave off 
taking medicine immediately upon the disappearing of the symptoms, 
but continue it for some time after, gradually lessening the quantity, 
till there is sufficient ground to believe that the disease is entirely erad- 

It is not only difficult, but absolutely impossible to ascertain the exact 
degree of virulence that may attend the disease ; for which reason it will 

• I have not only seen a recent infection carried off in a few days by means of clean- 
liness viz. bathing,' fomentations, injections, Sec but have likewise lomid it of the great- 
est advantage in the more advanced stages of the disease. Of this I had lately a very 
remarkable instance, in a man whose penis was almost wholly cousumed by venereal 
nicer* • the matter had been allowed to continue on toe sores, without an> care having 
been taken to clean tin m, till, notwithstanding the use of mercury and other medicines, 
it lnd produced the effects above mentioned. 1 ordered warm milk and water to be in- 
jected three or four times a-day, into all the sinuous ulc. is in ord.r to wash out all the 
matter ■ after which they were stuffed with dry lint to absorb the ir. sh matter as it was 
generated. I'll,- patient at the same time took every day halt a grain of the corrosive 
Sublimate of mercury, dissolved in an ounce ot brandy, and d.ankan English quart of 
the decoction of sarsaparilla. By this treatment in about sis weeks, he was perfectly 
cured ; and what was very remarkable, a part of the penis was actually r generated. 

Doctor Gilchrist bas given an account ofa .pedes ol the- bus vene-re* wine, prevails 
in the West of Scotland to *hM&™™J^^ttt^Z*Z2!l 
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be cured in the same maimer. 
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always be a much safer rule to continue the use of medicine too Ion?, 
than to leave it oft too soon. This seems to be the leading maxim ol a 
modern practitionerofsome note for the venereal disease, who always 
orders his patient to perform a quarantine of at least forty days, du- 
ring which time he takes forty bottles of, I suppose, a strong decoction 
of sarsaparilla, or some other anti- venereal simple. Whoever takes 
this method, and adds a sufficient quantity of corrosive sublimate, or 
some other active preparation of mercury to the decoction, will seldom 
fail to cure a confirmed lues. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this disease, that not one 
in ten of those who contract it, are either able or willing to submit to 
a proper plan of regimen. The patient is willing to take medicine ; but 
be must follow his business, and to prevent suspicions, must cat and 
drink like the rest of the family. This is the true source of nine tenths 
of all the mischief arising from the venereal disease. I never knew 
the cure attended with any great difficulty or danger •where the patient 
strictly followed the physician's advice ; but a volume would not he 
sufficient to point out the dreadful consequences which proceed from 
an opposite conduct. Scirrhus testicles, ulcerous sore throats, mad- 
ness, consumptions, carious bones, and a rotten progeny, are a few of 
the blessings derived from this source. 

There is a species of false reasoning, with regard to this disease, 
which proves fatal to many. A person of a sound constitution con- 
tracts a slight degree of the disorder. He gets well without taking any 
great care, or using much medicine, and hence concludes that this will 
always be the case. The next time the disease occurs ; though ten 
times more virulent, he pursues the same course, and his constitution is 
ruined. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence in the small-pox 
are not greater than in this disease, though as the learned Sydenham 
observes in some cases the most skilful physicians cannot cure, and in 
others the most ignorant old woman cannot kill the patient in that dis- 
order. Though a good constitution is always in favour of the patient, 
yet too great stress may be laid upon it. It does not appear from 
observation, that the most robust constitution is able to overcome the 
virulence of the venereal contagion, after it has got into the habit. In 
this case a proper course of medicine is always indispensibly accessary, 

Although it is impossible, on account of the different degrees of viru- 
lence &c. to lay down fixed and certain rules for the cure of this dis- 
ease yet the following general plan will always be found safe, and often 
successful, viz. to bleed and administer gentle purges with diuretics 
during the inflammatory state, and as soon as the symptoms of inflam- 
mation are abated, to administer mercury, in any form that maybe 
most agreeable to the patient. The same medicine, assisted by the de- 
coction of sarsaparilla, and a proper regimen, will not only .secure the 
constitution against any further progress of a confirmed pox, but will 
generally perform a complete cure. 

CHAPTER L. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

WOMEN in all civihzed nations, have the management of domestic 
affairs, and if is very proper they should, as Na ore lias made thi 
fit for the more active and laborious employments. This indulgence, 
however, is generally carried too far ; and feorali s instead of being bene- 
fited by it, are greatly injured from the waut of exercise ami free air. 
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To be satisfied of this, one need only compare the fresh and ruddy looks 
of a milk-maid, with the pale complexion of those females whose whole 
time is spent within doors. Though Nature has made an evident dis- 
tinction between the male and female with regard to bodily strength 
and vigour, yet she certainly never meant,cither that the one should be 
always without, or the other always within doors. 

The confinement of females, besides hin ting their figure and complex- 
ion, relaxes their solids, weakens their minds, and disorders all the func- 
tions of the body. Hence proceed obstructions, indigestion, flatulence, 
abortions, and the whole train of nervous disorders. These not only unfit 
women for being mothers and nurses, but often render them whimsical 
and ridiculous. A sound mini depends so much upon a healthy body 
that where the latter is wanting, the former is rarely to be found. 

I have always observed that women who were chiefly employed 
without doors in the different branches of husbandry, gardening, and 
the like, were almost as hardy as their husbands and that their chil- 
dren were likewise healthy. But as the bad effects of confinement 
and inactivity upon both sexes have been already shewn, we shall pro- 
ceed to point out those circumstances in the structure and design of 
females, which subject them to peculiar diseases ; the chief of which 
are their monthly evacuatioris, pregnancy, mid child- tearing. These in- 
deed cannot properly be called diseases, but from the delicacy of the 
>>ex, and their being often improperly managed in such situations, they 
become the sonrce of numerous calamities. 

OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 

FEMALES generally begin to nieustruate about the age of fifteen, 
and leave it off about fifty, which renders these two periods the most 
critical of their lives. About the first appearance of this discharge, the 
constitution undergoes a very considerable change, generally indeed 
for the better, though sometimes for the worse. The greatest care i» 
now necessary, as the future health and happiness of the female de- 
pends in a great measure upon her conduct at this period.* 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the house, kept con- 
stantly sitting, and neither allowed to romp about, nor employed in 
any active business, which gives exercise to the whole body, she be- 
comes weak, relaxed, and puny ; her blood not being duly prepared, 
she looks pale and wan ; her health, spirits and vigour decline, and she 
sinks into a valetudinarian for life. Such is the fate of nnmbersof those 
unhappy females, who either from too much indulgence, or their 
own narrow circumstances, are, at this critical period, denied the bene- 
fit of exercise and free air. 

A lazy indolent disposition proves likewise very hurtful to girls at 
this period. One seldom meets with complaints from obstructions 
among the more active and industrious part of the sex; whereas the 
indolent and lazy are seldom free from them. These are in a manner 
eaten up by the chlorosis, or green sickness, and other diseases of this 
nature. We would therefore recommend it to all who wish to escape 

• It is the duty of mothers, and those who are entrusted with the education of girls, 
to instruct them early in the conduct and management of themselves at this Critical 
peiioil of their lives. False modesty, inattention and ignorance of what is beneficial or 
hurtful at this time, are the sources of many diseases and misfortunes in life, w hich a few 
stmihle lessons from an experienced matron might have prevented. Nor is care less 
in the subsequent [iktunu of this discharge. Taking improper food, violent 
affections of the mind, or cathingcoldat this period, is often sufficient to ruin the health. 
or to render the feiaale ever after incapable of procreation. 
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these calamities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their greatest 
enctnies, and to be as much abroad in the open air as possible. 

Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls about this period of 
life, is unwholesome food. Fond ot all manner of trash, they often in- 
dulge in it, till their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence ensue 
indigestions, want of appetite, and a numerous train of evils. If the 
fluids be not duly prepared, it is utterly impossible that the secretions 
should go properly on. Accordingly we find ; that such girls as lead 
an indolent life, and eat great quantities of trash, are not only subject 
to obstructions of the ptenses, but likewise to glandular obstructions ; 
as the scrophula, or king's evil, &c. 

A dull disposition is also very hurtful to girls at this period. If is 
a rare thing to see a sprightly girl who does not enjoy good health, while 
the grave, moping, melancholy creature, provei the very prey of va- 
pours and hysterics. Youth is the season for mirth and cheerfulness. 
Let it therefore be indulged. It is an absolute duty. To lay in a stock 
ot health in time of youth, is as necessary a piece of prudence, as to make 
provision against the decays of old age. — While, therefore, wise Nature 
prompts the happy youth to join in sprightly amusements, let not the 
severe dictates of hoary age forbid the useful impulse, nor damp, 
■with serious gloom, the |season destined to mirth and innocent fes- 
tivity. 

Another thing very hurtful to females about this period of life, is 
strait clothes. They are fond of a fine shape, and foolishly imagine 
that this can be acquired by lacing themselves tight. Hence, by squeez- 
ing the stomach and bowels, they hurt the digestion, and occasion many 
incurable maladies. This error is not indeed so common as it has been ; 
but, as fashions change, it may come about again : we therefore think 
it not improper to mention it. I know many females, who, to this 
day, feel the direful effects of that wretched custom which prevail- 
ed some years ago, of squeezing every girl into as small a size in the 
middle as possible. Human invention could not possibly have devised 
a practice more destructive to health. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life when the menses usu- 
ally begin to flow, and they do not appear, but on the contrary, her 
health and spirits begin to deline, we would advise, instead of shutting 
the poor girl up in the house, and dosing her with ste^l, asaftetida, anil 
other nauseous drugs, to place her in a situation where she can enjoy 
the benefit of fresh air and agreeable company. There let her cat 
wholesome food, take sufficient exercise, and amuse herself in the most 
agreeable manner ; and we have little reason to fear, but nature, thus 
assisted, will do her proper work. 'Indeed she seldom fails, unless 
where the fault is on our side. 

This discharge in the beginning is seldom so instantaneous as to sur- 
prise females unawares. It is generally preceded by symptoms whirh 
foretel its approach ; as a sense of heat, weight, and dull pain in the 
loins ; distension and hardness of the breasts ; head-ach ; loss of appe- 
tite; lassitude; paleness of the countenance; and sometimes a slight 
degree of fever. When these symptoms appear about the age at which 
the menstrual flux usually begins, every thing should be carefully avoid- 
ed winch may obstruct that necessary and salutary evacuation ; and all 
means used to promote it ; as sitting frequently over the steams of warm 
water, drinking warm diluting liqHors, &c. 

After the menses have once begun to flow, the greatest care should 
he taken to avoid every thing that may tend to obstruct them. Ft- 
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wales ought to be exceeding cautious of what they eat or drink at the 
time they are out of order. Every thing that is cold, or apt to sour 
on the stomach ought to be avoided ; as fruit, butter milk, and such 
like. Fish, and all kinds of food that are hard of digestion, are also to 
be avoided. As it is impossible to mention every tiling (hat may disa- 
gree with individuals at this time, we would recommend it to every fe- 
male to be very attentive to what disagrees with herself, and carefully 
to avoid it- 
Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. More of the 
sex date their diseases from colds, caught while they are out of order, 
than from all other causes. This ought surely to put them upon 
their guard, and to make them very circumspect in their conduct at 
such times. A degree of cold that will not in the least hurt them at 
another time, will at this period be sufficient entirely to ruin their health 
and constitution. 

The greatest attention ought likewise to be paid to the mind, 
which should be kept as ea*y and cheerful as possible. Every part 
of the animal economy is influenced by the passions, but none more so 
than this. Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, often 
occasion obstructions of the menstrual flux, which prove absolutely 
incurable. 

From whatever cause this flux is obstructed, except in the state of 
pregnancy, proper means should be used to restore it. For this purpose 
we would recommend sufficient exercise, in a dry, open, and rather cool 
air ; wholesome diet, and, if the body be weak and languid, generous 
liquors ; also cheerful company and all manner of amusements. If 
these fail, recourse must he had to medicine. 

When obstructions proceed from a weak relaxed state of the solids, 
such medicines as tend to promote digestion, to brace the solids, and 
assist the body in preparing good blood, ought to be used. The princi- 
pal of these are iron and the Peruvian bark, with other bitter and as- 
tringent medicines. Filings of iron may be infused in wine or ale, two 
or three ounces to an English quart, and after it has stood for two or 
three weeks it may be filtered, and about half a wine glass of it taken 
twice a-day: or prepared steel may be taken in the dose of half a 
drachm, mixed with a little honey or treacle, three or four times a- 
day. The bark and other bitters may either be taken in substance or 
infusion, as is most agreeable to the patient. 

When obstructions proceed from a viscid state of the blood ; or from 
women of a gross or full habit, evacuations, and such medicines as at- 
tenuate the humours, are necessary. The patient in this case ought to 
be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm water, to take now and 
then a cooling purge, and to live upon a spare thin diet. Herdrink 
should be whey, water, or small beer ; and she ought to take sufficient 
exercise. A tea-spoonful of the tincture of black hellebore may also be 
taken twice a-day in a cup of warm water. 

When obstructions proceed from affections of the mind, as gnef,tear, 
anger, &c. every method should be taken to amuse and divert the pa- 
tient. And -hat she may the more readily forget the cause of her afflic- 
tion, she ought, if possible, to be removed from the place where it hap- 
pened. A change of place, by presenting the mind with a variety of 
new objects, has often a very happy mfli lence in nl.ev.ng it : firoo .the 
deepest distress. A soothing, kind, and aitable behaviour to females in 
this situation, is also of the last importance. 
An obstruction of the menset is often the effect of other maladies 
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When this is the case, instead of giving medicines to force that dis- 
charge, which might be dangerous, we ought by all means to endeavonr 
to restore the patient's health and strength. When that is effected, the 
•ther will return of course. 

But the menstrual flux may be too great as well as too small. When 
this happens, the patient becomes weak, the colour pale, the appetite 
and digestion are bad, and cedematons swellings of the feet, dropsies 
and consumptions often ensue. This frequently happens to women 
about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very difficult to cure. It 
may proceed from a sedentary life ; a full diet, consisting chiefly of 
salted, high seasoned, or acrid food; the nse of spirituous liquors; ex- 
cessive fatigue; relaxation; a dissolved state of the blood; violent 
passions of the mind, &c. 

The treatment of this disease must be varied according to its cause. 
When it is occasioned by any error in the patient's regimen, an oppo- 
site course to that which induced the disorder must be pursued, and 
such medicines taken as have a tendency to restrain the flux, and coun- 
teract the morbid affections of the system from whence it proceeds. 

To restrain the flux, the patient should be kept quiet and easy both 
in body and mind. If it be very violent, she ought to lie in bed, with 
her head low ; to live upon a cool and slender diet, as veal or chicken 
broths with bread ; and to drink decoctions of nettle-roots, or the 
greater comfrey. If these be not sufficient to stop the flux, stronger 
astringents may be used, as Japan earth, alum, elixir of vitriol, the 
Peruvian bark, &c* 

The vlerinejlux may offend in quality as well as in quantity. What 
is usually called the/iuor albus, or whites, is a very common disease, 
and proves extremely hurtful to delicate women. This discharge, 
however, is not always white, but sometimes pale, yellow, green, or of 
a blackish colour ; sometimes it is sharp and corrosive, sometimes foul 
and foetid, &c. It is attended with a pale complexion, pain in tin 
back, loss of appetite, swelling of the feet, and other signs of debility. 
It generally proceeds from a relaxed sta'e of the body, arising from 
indolence, the excessive use of tea, coffee, or other weak and watery 
diet. 

To remove this disease, the patient must take as much exercise as 
she can bear without fatigue. Her food should be solid and nourishing, 
but of easy digestion; and her drink rather generous, as red port or 
claret mixed with Pyrmont, Bristol, or lime-water. Tea and coffee 
are to be avoided. I have often known strong broths have an exceeding 
good effect, and sometimes a milk diet alone will perform a cure. The 
patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When medicine is necessary, 
we know none preferable to the Peruvian bark, which in this case 
ought always to be taken in substance. Iu warm weather the cold 
bath will be of considerable service. 

That period of life at which the mantes cease to flow, is likewise very 
eritica to the -ex. The stoppage of any customary evacuation, how- 
ever small, is sufficient to <ii order the whole frame, and often to de- 
stroy life itself. Hence it comes to pass, that so many women either fall 

* Two drachms of alum arrl on.- of . Japan eartli may be pounded together, and divided 
into eight or ui u dos *, oni of which n ay b taken tbrei linn s a-day. 

Persoi whosi stomachs cannot beai ihe alum nay take two tahlr-spoonsful of the 
tincture o.' roses three or four times a-day, to each uuse of which ten drops of laudanum 

11,-Jl I 

li these should fail, half a drtchm o.'the Peruvian bark, in ponder, with, ten drops of 
the ehxir of \itriol may be wklu iu a glass oi'red wine, four nuicsa-elay. 
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into chronic disorder*, or die about this time. Such of them, however 
u.> survive it, without contracting any chronic disease, often become 
more heal thy and hardy than they were before, and enjoy strength and 
vigour to a very great age. 

If the menses cease all of a sudden in women of a full habit, they oiieht 
to abate somewhat of their usual quantity of food, especially of the 
more nourishing kind, as flesh, eggs, &c. They ought likewise to take 
mifficient exercise, and to keep the body open. This may be done hy 
taking once or twice a we»k, a little rhubarb, or an infusion of hiera 
picra in wine or brandy. 

It often happens that women of a gross habit, at this period of life, 
lmve ulcerous sores break out about their ancles, or in other parts of 
the body. Such ulcers ought to be considered as critical, and should 
either be suffered to continue open, or have artificial drains substituted 
in their stead. Women who will have such sores dried up, are often 
soon after carried off by acute diseases, or fall into those of a chronic 
nature. 

OF PREGNANCY. 
THOUGH pregnancy is not a disease, yet that state is often attend- 
ed with a variety of complaints which merit, attention, and which some- 
times require the assistance of medicine. Some women indeed are 
more healthy during their pregnancy than at any other time ; but this 
is by no means the general case: most of them breed in sorrow, and are 
frequently indisposed during the whole time of pregnancy. Few fatal 
diseases, however, happen during that period ; and liardiy any, except 
abortion, that can be called dangerous. We shall therefore pay par- 
ticular attention to it, as it proves generally fatal to the child, and 
sometimes to the mother. 

Pregnant womeoare often afflicted with the heart-burn. The meth- 
od of treating this complaint has been already pointed out. They aic 
likewise, in the more early periods of pregnancy, often harassed with 
sickness and vomiting, especially in the morning. The method of re- 
lieving these complaints has also been shewn. Both the head-ach and 
tooth-ach are very troublesome symptoms of pregnancy. The former 
may generally be removed by keeping the body gently open, by the 
use of prunes, tigs, roasted apples, and such like. When the pain it 
very violent, bleeding may be necessary. For the treatment of the 
latter, we must refer to that article. Several other complaints inci- 
dent to pregnant women might be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty 
of breathing, suppression and incontinency of urine, &c. ;4>ut as all of 
these have been taken notice of before, it is needless to repeat them. 
Every pregnant women is more or less in danger of abortion. This 
should be guarded against with the greatest care, as it not only weak- 
ens the constitution, but renders the woman liable to the same misfor- 
tune afterwards.* Abortion may happen at any period of pregnancy, 
but it is most common in the second or third month. Sometimes, 
however, it happens in the fourth or fifth. If it happens within the 
first month it i< usually called a false conception , if after the seventh 
month, the child may often be kept alive by proper care. 

• Every mother who procures an abortion does it at the hazard other life ; yet there 
are not a few who run this risk merely to prevent the trouble ot bearing and bringing 
up children It is surely a must unnatural crime, and cannot, even m the most aban- 
don, d he viewed without horror; but in the decent matron, it is still more unpardona- 
hie —Those wretches who daily advertise their assistance to women in tins business, de- 
serve, in my opinion, the most severe of all human punishments. 

D d 
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The common causes of abortion arc, the death of the child ; weak- 
ness or relaxation of the mother; great evacuations; violent < 
raising great weights; reaching too high ; jumping <>r stepping from an 
eminence; vomiting; coughing : convulsion fits ; blow: on the belly; 
falls; fevers; disagreeable smells; excess of blood; indolence; high 
living, or the contrary ; violent passions or affections of the mind, as 
fear, grief, &c. 

The signs of approaching abortion are, pain in the loins, or about 
the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy pain m the inside of the thigh; 
a slight degree of coldness, or shivering ; sickness, palpitation of the 
heart; the breasts become Hat and soft ; the belly fall<; and there is a 
discharge of blood or watery humours from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would advise women of a weak or relaxed 
habit to use solid food, avoiding great quantities of tea, and other 
weak and watery liquors; to nse eirly and go soon to bed; to spun 
damp houses ; to take frequent exercise in the open air, but to avoid 
fatigue; and never to go abroad in damp foggy weather, if they can 
shun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to use a spare diet, avoiding strong li- 
qours, and every thing that may tend to heat the body, or increase the 
•piantity of blood. Their diet should be of an opening nature, consist- 
Big principally of vegetable substances. Every woman with child ought 
to be kept cheerful and easy in her mind. Her appetites, even though 
depraved, ought to be indulged as far as prudence will permit. 

When any signs of abortion appear, the woman ought to be laid in bed 
<»n a mattress, with her head low. She should be kept quiet, and her 
mind soothed and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, nor 
to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food should consist of broths, 
rice and milk, jellies, gruels made of oatmeal, and the like, all of which 
•ught to be taken cold. 

If she be able to bear it, she should lose at least half a pound of 
hlood from the arm. Her drink ought to be barley-water sharpened 
with juice of lemon; or she may take half a drachm of powdered nitre, 
in a cup of water-gruel, every five or six hours. If the woman he 
seized with a violent looseness, she ought to drink the decoction of 
•alcined hartshorn prepared. If she be affected with vomiting, let 
her take frequently two table-spoonsful of the saline mixture. In gen- 
eral, opiates are of service; but they should always be given with 
caution. 

Sanguine robust women, who are liable to miscarry at a certain time 
of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few days before that period 
arrives. By this means, and observing the regimen above prescribed, 
they might often escape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing abortion, we would 
not be understood as restraining pregnant women from their usual exer- 
cises. This would generally operate a quite contrary way. Want of 
exercise not only relaxes the body, but induces a plethora, or too 
great a fulness of the vessels, which are the two principal causes of a- 
bortion. There are, however, some women of so delicate a texture, 
that it is necessary for them to avoid almost every kind of exercise 
during the whole period of pregnancy. 

OF CHILD-BIRTH. 
MANY diseases proceed from the want of due care in child-bed ; and 
the more hardy part of the sex arc most apt to despise the necessary 
precautions in this state. This is peculiarly the case with young wive 
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Tlicy think, when the labour pains are ended, the danger is over ; hut in 
truth it may only then be said to he begun. Nature, if left to herself, 
will seldom fail to expel the foetus ; but proper care and management 
are certainly necessary for the recovery of the mother. No doubt mt>- 
chief may be done by too much as well as by too lit tie care. Hence 
females who have the greatest number of attendants in child-bed L'me- 
rally recover worst. But this is not peculiar to the state of child-bed. 
Excessive care always defeats its own intention, and is geucrally more 
dangerous than none at all.* 

Dnring actual labour, nothing of a heating nature ought to be . 
The woman may now and then take a little panada, and her drink 
to be toast and water, or thin groat grnel. Spirits, wines, cordial-wa- 
ters, and other things which are given with a view to strengthen Ihe mo- 
ther, and promote the birth, for the most part, tend only to increase the 
lever, inflame the womb, and retard the labour, lie. ides, they endan- 
ger the woman afterwards, as they often occasion violent and mortal 
haemorrhages, or dispose her to eruptive and other ft 

When the labour proves tedious and dillicnlt, to prevent inflamma- 
tions* it will be propw to bleed. An emollient clyster ought li! 
frequently to be administered ; and the patient should sit over tlid 
steams at warm water. The passage ought to be gently tabbed with a 
little soft pomatum or fresh butter, and cloths wrung out of warm water 
applied over the belly. If nature seems to sink, and the woman is great- 
ly exhausted with fatigue, a draft of generous wine, or some other cor- 
dial, may be given, hut not otherwise. These directions are sufficient 
in natural labours j and in all preternatural cases, a skilful surgeon or 
man-midwife, ought to be called as soon as possible. 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as quiet and easy as pos- 
sible. t Her food should be light and thin, as gruel, panada, &c. and her 
drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, there arc many tx- 
ceptions. I have known several women, whose spirits could not be 
supported in child-bed without solid food and generous liquors ; to sat h, 
u glass ofwineand a bit of chicken must be allowed. 

"Sometimes an excessive haemorrhage or flooding happens after deliv- 
ciy. In this ease the patient should be laid with her head low, kept 
tool, and be in all respects treated a* for an excessive flttx of the menset 
hiding proves violent, linen cloths, which have been wrung out 
of a mixture of equal parts of vinegar and water, or red wine, should be 
applied to the belly, the loins, and the thighs : these must be changed 
a* they grow dry ;" and may be discontinued as soon as the flooding 
abates.} 

* Though the management of women in child-bed has been practised as aa employ- 
Ment since the i intsoftime; yet it is still in most countries on a vi ry bad 

footing. Few women think of following this employment till they are reduced to the 
necessity ofdoini? it for bread. Hence nut one in an hundred of them have any educa- 
tion, or proper knowledge of tlteir business. It is true, that Nature, if left to herself, will 
uxn t | tlir fcetus ; but it is equally true, that most women in child-bed require 
to be managed with skill and attention, and that they are often hurt by the superstitious 
I>r< iudic 'S ol ignorant and officious midw ives. The mischiefdone in this way u mutk 
mater than tsgenerall) imagined; most of wtach might be prevented by allowing no 
woman to practise midwifery but such as are properly qualified. Were due attention 
paid to this it would not oi.lv be the ine:.n, oi s;n mg many lives but would BKfvent the 
of employing men in this iudelicate and disagreeable branch of medicine, 
which is, on man) other accounts, more proper for the other sex. 







ncnt advice, do much mischiet. 

. after delivery, 1 have »en ret, good effects from the following 
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If theie be violent pains after delivery, the patient ought to drink 
plentifully of warm diluting liquors, as gruel, or tea with a little saffron 
hi it ; and to take small broths, with carraway-seeds, or a bit of an 
orange-peel in them ; an ounce of the oil of sweet almontk may like- 
wise be frequently taken in a nip of any of the above liquors ; and it 
the patient be restless, a spoonful of the syrup of poppies may now and 
then be mixed with a cup of her drink. If she be hot or feverish, one 
of the following powders may be taken in a cup of her usual drink every 
five or six hours.* 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and not unfrequent dis- 
use after delivery. It is known by pains in the lower part of the bcl- 
iy, which are greatly increased upon touching ; by the tension or tighl- 
nessefthe parts; great weakness ; change of countenance ; a constant 
■ ever, with a weak and hard pulse ; a slight delirium or raving ; some- 
times incessant vomiting ; a hiccup ; a discharge of reddish, stink- 
ng, sharp water from the womb ; an inclination to go frequently to 
.tool: a heat, and sometimes total suppression of urine. 

Tiiis must be treated like other inflammatory disorders, by bleeding 
irnd plentiful dilution. The drink may be thin gruel or barley water; 
;u a cup of which halfa drachm of nitre may be dissolved, and taken 
three or four times a-day. Clysters of warm milk and water must be 
frequently administered ; and the belly should be fomented by cloths 
vrung out ofwarni water, or by applying bladders tilled Vi itb warm milk 
and water to it. 

A suppression of the lochia, or usual discharges after delivery, and 
the milk-fever, must be treated nearly in the same manner as an inflam- 
mation of the womb. In all these cases, the safest course is plentiful 
dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the t parts affected. In 
the milk-fever, the breasts may be embrocated with a little warm lin- 
eed-oil, or the leaves of red cabbage maybe applied to them. The 
. hild should be often put to the breast, or it should be drawn by some 
other person. • 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk-fever than putting 
the child early to the breast. The custom of not allowing children to 
suck for the lirst two or three days, is contrary to nature, and common 
. and is very hurtful both to the mother and child. 

Every mother who has milk in her breasts, ought either to suckle her 
own child, or to have her breasts frequently drawn, at least for the first 
month. This would prevent many of the diseases which prove fatal to 
women in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the breast, attended with redness, 
hardness, and other symptoms of suppuration, the safest application is 
a poultice of bread and milk, softened with oil or fresh butter. This 
may be renewed twice a-day, till the tumour be either discussed or 
brought to suppuration. The use of repellents, in this case, is very 
dangerous ; they often occasion fevers, and sometimes cancers ; where- 

mixture : Take of penny- royal water, simple einnnmon-water, and syrup of popv- 
two ounces, elixir of vitriol a drachm. Mix, and take two table spoonsful every two 
hours, or oftener, ifneci 

* Take of crabs' claws prepared half an ounce, punned nitre two drachms, saffron 
powdered halfa drachm ; rub them together in a mortar, and divide the whole into eight 
or nine doses. 

When the patient is low spirited, or troubled wieli hysterical complaints, she ought 
*o take frequently twelve or fifteen drops of the tins' 
T-i-oyal tta. 
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Rsa suppuration is seldom attended with any danger, and has often the 
most salutary effects. 

When the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may be anointed with a 
mix tare of oil and bees-wax, or a little powdered gum-arabic may be 
sprinkled on them. I have seen Hungary-water applied to the nipples 
have a very good effect. Should the complaint prove obstinate, a cool- 
ing purge may be given, which generally removes it. 

'J 'he miliary fever is a disease incident to women in child-bed ; but 
asit has been treated of already, we shall take no further notice of it. 
The celebrated Hoffman observes, that this fever of child-bed women 
might generally be prevented, if they, during their pregnancy, were 
regular in their diet, used moderate exercise, took now and then 
a gentle laxative of manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar j not forget- 
ting to bleed in the first months, and to avoid all sharp air. When the 
labour is coming on, it is not to be hastened with forcing medicines, 
which inflame the blood and humours, or put them into unnatural 
commotions. Care should be taken after the birth, that the natural 
excretions proceed regularly ; and if the pulse be quick, a little 
nitrous powder, or some other cooling medicines, should be admin- 
istered. 

The most fatal disorder consequent upon delivery is the peurperal, 
or child-bed fever. It generally makes its attack upon the second or 
third day after delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on sooner, and 
at other times, though rarely, it does not appear before the fifth or sixth 
day. 

It begins like most other fevers, with a cold or shivering fit, which 
is succeeded by restlessness, pain of the head, great sickness at the sto- 
mach, and bilious vomiting. The pulse is generally quick, the tongue 
dry, and there is a remarkable depression of spirits and loss of strength. 
A great pain isiuually felt in the back, hips and region of the womb ; 
a sudden change in the quantity or quality of the lochia also takes 
place ; and the patient is frequently troubled with a tenesmus, or con- 
stant inclination to go to stool. The urine, which is very high colour- 
ed, is discharged in small quantity, and generally with pain. The bel- 
ly sometimes swells to a considerable bulk, and becomes susceptible of 
pain from the slightest touch. When the fe-,er has continued for a 
few days, the symptoms of inflammation usually subside, and the dis- 
ease acquires a more putrid form. At this period, if not sooner, a 
bilious or putrid looseness, of an obstinate and dangerous nature, 
comes on, and accompanies the disease through all its future pro- 
gress. 

There is not any disease that requires to be treated with more skill 
and attention than this ; consequently the best assistance ought always 
to be obtained as soon as possible. In women of plethoric constitu- 
tions, bleeding will generally be proper at the beginning; it ough., 
however to he used with caution, and not to be repeated unless where 
the signs of inflammation rise high ; in which case it will also be ne- 
cessary ro apply a blistering-plaster to the region of the womb. 

During the rigour, or cold tit, proper means should be used to abate 
its violence, and shorten its duration. For Ibis purpose the paiieut 
may drink freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, max take now 
and tin;; a cup of wine whey , warm applications to the extremities, 
as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with warm uatir, and such 
like, may also be used with advantage. 
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Emollient clysters of milk and water, or of chicken water, on 
be frequently administered through the course of the disease. These 
prove beneficial by promoting a discharge from the intestines, and al- 
*o by acting as a kindly fomentation to the womb and parts adjacent. 
Great care however is requisite in giving them, on account of the ten- 
derness of the parts in the pelvis at this time. 

To evacuate the offending bile from the stomach, a vomit is general- 
ly given. But as this is apt to increase the irritability of the stom- 
ach, already too great, it will be safer to omit it, and to give in its stead 
a gentle laxative, which will both tend to cool the body, and to pro- 
cure a free discharge of the bile.* 

The medicine which I have always found to succeed best in this 
disease, is the saline draught. This, if frequently repeated, will of- 
ten put a stop to the vomiting, and at the same time lessen the vio- 
lence of the fever. If it runs off by stool, or if the. patient be restless, 
a few drops of laudanum, or some syrup of poppies, may occasionally 
fee added. 

If the stools should prove so frequent as to weaken and exhaust the 
patient, a starch clyster, with thirty or forty drops of laudanum in it, 
may be administered as occasion shall require ; and the drink may be 
rice-water, in every English pint of which half an ounce of gum-arabic 
has been dissolved. .Should these fail, recourse must be had to Colutn- 
bo-root, or some other strong astringent. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and the drink diluting, 
yet when the disease has been long protracted, and the patient is great- 
ly spent by evacuations, it will be necessary to support her with nour- 
ishing diet, and generous cordials. 

It was observed that this fever, after continuing for some time, often 
acquires a putrid form. In this case the Peruvian bark must be given, 
either by itself, or joined with cordials, as circumstances may require. 
As the bark in substance will be apt to purge, it may be given in de- 
coction or infusion mixed with the tincture of roses, or other gentle 
astringents; or a scruple of the extract of bark with half an ounce of 
spirituous cinnamon-water, two ounces of common water, and ten 
drops of laudanum, may be made, into a draught, and given every se- 
cond, third, or fourth hour, as shall be found necessary. 

When the stomach will not bear any kind of nourishment, the pa- 
tient may be supported for some time by clysters of beef-tea, or 
chicken-water. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed ought to be kept per- 
fectly easy; her food should be light and simple, and her bed chamber 
cool, and properly ventilated. There is not any thing more hurtful to 
a woman in this situation than being kept too warm. She ought not to 
have, her body bound too tight, nor to rise too soon from bed after de- 
livery; catching cold is also to be avoided; and a proper attention 
shoi'.ld be paid to cleanliness. 

To prevent the milk fever, the breasts ought frequently to be 
drawn; and if they are iiiled previous to the onset of a fever, they 
should, npon its first appearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk from 
becon ing acrid and its being absorbed in this state. Costivtness is 
likewise to be avoided. This will be best effected by the use of mild 
clysters and a laxative diet. 

' « MiJwiv.s might to be very cautious in adminirtering vomits or purges to women 
in child-bed. 1 have known a woman who was recovering extreme!] well, thrown 
into the most imminent danger, by a strong purge v, hicU was given tier by au oflicioui 
W id wile. 
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We Bhall conclude our observations on child-bed women by recom- 
mending it to them, above all things, to beware of cold. Poor women, 
whose circumstances oblige them to quit their bed too soon, often con- 
tract diseases from cold, of which they never recover. It is a pity the 
poor are not better taken care of in this situation. 

But the better sort of women run the greatest hazard from too much 
heat. They are generally kept in a sort of bagnio for the first eight or 
ten days, and then dressed out to see company. The danger of this 
conduct must be obvious to every one. 

The superstitious custom of obliging women to keep the house till 
they go to church, is likewise a very common cause of catching cold. 
All churches are damp, and most of them cold ; consequently they are 
the very worst places to which a woman can go to make her first visit, 
after having been confined in a warm room for a month. 
OF BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness may be very properly reckoned among the diseases of 
females, as few married women who have not children enjoy a good state 
of health. It may proceed from various causes, as high living, grief, re- 
laxation, &c. but it is chiefly owing to an obstruction or irregularity of 
the menstrual ilux. 

It is very certain that high living vitiates the humours, and prevents 
fecundity. We seldom find a barren woman among the labouring poor, 
While nothing is more common among the rich and affluent. The 
inhabitants of every country are prolific in proportion to their poverty ; 
and it would be an easy matter to adduce many instances of women, 
who, by being reduced to live entirely upon a uilk and vegetable 
diet, have conceived and brought forth children, though they never 
had any before. Would the rich use the same sort of food and 
exercise as the better sort of peasants, they would seldom have caus« 
to envy their poor vas-als and dependants, the blessing of a numerous 
and healthy off-priii-;, while they pine in sorrow for the want of even a 
tingle heir to their extensive domains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only vitiates the humours, 
but induces a general relaxation of the solids ; a state highly untax out- 
able to procreation. To remove this, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing course ; First, sufficient exercise, in the open air; secondly, a 
diet consisting chiefly of milk and vegetables .* thirdly, the use of 
astringent medicines, as steel, alum, dragon's blood, elixir of vitriol, 
the Spavv or Tunbridge waters, Peiuvian bark, <*c. ; and lastly, above 
all, the cold bath. 

Barrenness is often the consequence of grief, sudden fear, anxiety, 
or any of the passions which tend to obstruct the menstrual flux. 
When barrenness is suspected to proceed from affections of tin mind 
the person ought to be kept as easy and cheerful as possible; all disa- 
greeable objects are to be avoided, and every method taken to amuse 
and entertain the fancy. 

• Dr. Cluvnr avers, that want of children is ott, ru;r the fault of the mile tt.ni. of the 

i. '.., 

(1 OHIO 

Kg both. 
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CHAPTER I.I. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

MISERABLE indeed i> the lot of man in the state of infancy ! Ht 
comes iuto the world more, helpless than any other animal, and 
stands much longer in need of the protection and care of his parents; 
but, alas ! this rare is not always bestowed upon him; and when it 
is, he often suffers as much from improper management as he would 
have done from neglect. Hence the officious care of parents, nurses, 
and niidwives, becomes one of the most fruitful sources of the disorders 
of infants." 

It must be obvious to every attentive person, that the first diseases 
of children arise chiefly from their bo\vcl«. Nor is this in the least to 
be wondered at, as they are in a manner poisoned with indigestible 
drugs and improper diet as soon as they come into the world. Every 
thing that the stomach cannot digest may be considered as a poison ; 
and unless it can be thrown up, or voided by stool, it must occasion 
sickness, gripes, spasmodic affections of the bowels, or what the good 
women call inward fits, and at last convulsions and death. 

As these symptoms evidently arise from somewhat that irritates the 
intestines, doubtless the proper method of cure must be to expel it as 
soon as possible. The most safe and effectual me thod of doing this 
is by gentle vomits. Five or six grains of the powder of ipecacuanha 
may be mixed in two table-spoonsful.of water, and sweetened with a 
little sugar. A tea-spoonful of this may be given to the infant every 
quarter of an hour till it operates ; or, what will more certainly answer 
the purpose, a grain of emetic tartar may be dissolved in three ounces 
of water, sweetened with a little syrup, and given as above. Those 
who are willing to use the emetic tartar, may give six or seven drops 
of the antimonial wine, in a tea-spoonful of water or thin gruel. Small 
doses of the ipecacuanha wine will be found more gentle than any of 
the above, and ought to be prefened. 

These medicines will not only cleanse the stomach, but will gene- 
rally likewise open the body. Should this however not happen, and if 
the child be costive, some gentle purge will be necessary ; for this 
purpose, some manna and pulp of cassia may be dissolvedin boiling wa- 
ter, and given in small quantities till it operates ; or, what will answer 
rather better, a few grains of tnagvesh alba may be mixed in any kind 
of food that is given to the child, and continued till ithas the desired 
effect. If these medicines be properly administered, and the child's 
belly and limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand before the fire, 
they will seldom fail to relieve those affections of the stomach and bow- 
els from which infants suffer so much. 

These general directions include most of what can be done for re- 
lieving the internal disorders of infants. They will likewise go a con- 

* Of the officious and ill-judged care of niidwives, we shall adduce only one instance, 
viz. elie common practise oi torturing inftnts by squeezing their breasts, to draw off the 
milk as they all it. Though a small quantity of moisture is generally found in ihe 
breasts of infan s,yet as they ace certainly notiatendid togiie suek, this ought never 
to be drawn c <. I have seen this cruel operation bring on hard: ion, and 

suppuration if the breasts ; but never knew s,n] inconsequent. .1 Vomits 
When th< tasts are hard the only application that we would recommend, ii 

li Ion piaster, spread thin upon a bit of soti 
thesizeo. aalfi rown, and applied orw each nipple Theaemaj be suffered to co» 
ttiatc till we hardness disappear*. 
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ftideraUle way in alleviating (hose which appear externally, as the 
rub, gum, or fellon, Sec. These, as was formerly observed, are princi- 
pally owing to too hot a regimen, and consequently will be most effect- 
ually relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed evacuations of one kind 
or other, constitute a principal part of the medicine of infants, and wili 
seldom, if administered with prudence, in any of their diseases, fail to 
give relief. 

OF THE MECONIUM. 

The stomach and bowels of a new-born infant are filled with a black- 
ish coloured matter of the consistence of syrup, commonly called the 
meconium. This is generally passed soon after the birth, by the mere 
effort of nature ; in which case it is not necessary to give the infan' 
any kind of medicine. But if it should be retained, or not sufficiently 
carried off, a little manna or magnesia alba may be given as mentioned 
above ; or, if these should not be at hand, a common spoonful of 
wbey, sweetened with a little honey, or raw sugar, will answer thV 
purpose. 

The most proper medicine for expelling the meconium is the mo- 
ther's milk, which is always at first of a purgative quality. Were 
children allowed to suck as soon as they shew an inclination for the 
breast, they would seldom have occasion for medicines to discharge 
the meconium ; but even where this is not allowed, they ought never 
(o have daubs of syrup, oils, and other indigestible stuff, crammed dowu 
their throats. 

OF THE APHTHJE, OR THRUSH. 

THE aphthae are little whitish ulcers affecting the whole inside of 
the mouth, tongue, throat, and stomach of infant*. Sometimes they 
reach through the whole intestinal canal ; in which case they arc very 
dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's life. 

If the aphthae are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, soft, 
superficial, and fall easily off, they are not dangerous ; but if opake, 
yellow, brown, black, thick, or running together, they ought to be 
dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the aphthae owe their origin to acid hu- 
mours ; we have reason however to believe, that they are more fre- 
quency owing to too hot a regimen both of the mother and child. It 
is a rare thing to find a child who is not dosed with wine, punch, cin- 
namon-waters, or some other hot and inflaming liquors, almost as soon 
as it is born. It is well known that these will occasion inflammatory 
disorders even in adults ; is it any wonder then that they should heat 
and inflame the tender bodies of infants, and set as it where the whole 
constitution in a blaze * 

The most proper medicines for the aphtha: are vomit?, such as have 
been already recommended, and gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhu- 
barb and huh' a drachm of magnesia alba may be rubbed together, and 
divided into six doses, one of which may be given to the infant every 
four or five hours till thev operate. These powders may cither be 
given in the child's food, or a little of the syrup of pale roses, and may- 
be repeated as often as is found necessary to keep the body open. It 
is common in this case to administer calomel ; but as that medicine 
sometimes occasions gripes, it ought always to be given to infants with 

caution. . . _ , ., .• 

Many things have been recommended for gargling the mouth and 
throat in this disease; but it is not easy to apply these in very young 
Children- we would therefore recommend it to the nurse to rub the 
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child's month frequently with a little borax and honey ; or with the 
following mixture: Take fine honey an ounce, borax a drachm, burnt 
alum half a drachm, rose water two drachms, mix then) together. 
A very proper application in this case, is the solution of ten or twelve 
grains of white vitriol in ei(;ht ounces of barley-water. These may be 
applied with the finger, or by means of a bit of soft rag tied to the end 
cla nrcbe. 

OF ACIDITIES. 

THE food of children being for the mo:t part of an acescent nature, 
it readily turns sour upon the stomach, especially if the body be any 
way disordered. Hence most diseases of children are accompanied 
with evident signs of acidify, as given stools, gripes, &c. These ap» 
pearances have induced many to believe, that all the diseases of chil- 
dren were owing to an acid abounding in the stomach and howels ; 
but whoever considers the matter attentively, will find that these symp- 
toms of acidity are oftener the effect than the cause of their dis- 
eases. 

Nature evidently intended that the food of children should be aces- 
cent; and unless the body he disordered, or the digestion hurt, from 
t-ome. other cau«e, we will venture to say, that the acescent quality of 
their food is seldom injurious to them. Acidity, however, is often a 
symptom of disorders in children, and, a* it is sometimes a troublesome 
one, we shall point out the method of relieving it. 

When green stools, gripes, purging, sour smells, &c. shew that the 
bowels abound with an acid, let the child have a little small broth, witb 
light white bread in it ; and it should have sufficient exercise in order 
to promote the digestion. It has been customary in this case to give 
the pearl-julep, chalk, crabs' eyes, and other testaceous powders. 
These, indeed, by their absorbent quality, may correct the acidity ; 
but they are attended with this inconvenience, that they are apt to 
lodge in the bowels, and occasion costiveness, which may prove very 
hurtful to the infant. For this reason they should never be given un- 
less mixed with purgative medicines : as rhubarb, manna, and such like. 

The best medicine which we know in all cases of acidity, is that tine 
insipid powder called magnesia albn. It purges, and at the same time 
corrects the acidity: by which means it not only removes the disease, 
but carries off its cause. It may be given in any kind of food, or in a 
mixture, as recommended in the Appendix.* 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at first to be 
dosed with brandy, spiceries, and other hot things; bnt sltoitle) have 
its body opened with an emollient clyster, or the medicine mentioned 
above ; and at the same time a little brandy may be rubbed on its bel- 
ly with a warm hand before the fire. I have seldom seen this fail to 
ease the gripes of infants. If it should happen, however, not to succeed, 
a little brandy or other spirits may be mixed with thrice the quantity 
of warm water, and a tea-spoonful of it given frequently till the infant 
be easier. Sometimes a little peppermint water will answer this j ur- 
pose very well. 
» GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

THESE are very troublesome to children. They happen chiefly a- 
bout the groin and wrinkles of the neck, under the arms, behind the 
ears, and in other parts that are moistened by the sweat or urine. 
Vi these complains are, in a great measure, owing to wait of 

• See Appendix, Laxattrt t' -iorbent Mixture* 
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line , the most effectual means of preventing them, are, to wash 
the parts frequently with cold water, to change the linen often, and, 
iu a word, to keep the child in all respects thoroughly clean. When 
this is not sufficient, the excoriated parts may be .sprinkled with ab- 
sorbent or drying powders ; as burnt hartshorn, tutty, chalk, crabs' 
claws prepared, and the like. When the parts affected are very sore, 
and tend to a real ulceration, it will be proper to add a little sugar of 
lead to the powders; or to anoint the place with the camphorated oint- 
ment. If the parts be washed with spring- water, in which a little 
white vitriol has been dissolved, it will dry and heal them very pow- 
erfully. One of the best applications for this purpose, is to dissolve 
some "fuller's earth in a sufficient quantity of hot water ; and after it has 
stood till it is cold, to rub it gently upon the galled parts, once or twice 
a-dav. 

STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 

THE nostrils of infants are often plugged up with a gross mucus,which 
prevents their breathing freely, and likewise renders it difficult for 
them to suck or swallow. 

Some in this case order, after a suitable purge, two or three grains 
of white vitriol dissolved in half an ounce of marjoram-water, and 
filtered, to be applied now and then to the nostrils with a linen rag. 
Wedclins says, If two grains of white vitriol, and the same quantity of 
elalerium, be dissolved in half an ounce of marjoram-water, and appli- 
ed to the nose, as above directed, that it brings away the mucus without 
sneezing. 

In obstinate cases these medicines may be tried; but I have never 
found any thing necessaiy, besides rubbing the nose at bed-time with 
a little sweet oil, or fresh butter. This resolves the filth, and renders 
the breathing more free.* 

OF VOMITING. 

FROM the delicate state of children, and the great sensibility of their 
organs, a vomiting or looseness may be induced by any thing that irri- 
tates the nerves of the stomach or intestines. Hence these disorders 
are much more common in childhood, than in the more advanced peri- 
ods of life. Thev are seldom however, dangerous, and ought never to 
be considered as'diseases, unless when they are violent, or continue so 
longas to exhaust the strength of the patient. 

Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of food ; by food that 
is of such a nature as to irritate the nerves of the stomach too much; or 
by the sensibility of the nerves being so much inched as to render 
them unable to bare the stimulus of even the mildest element. 

When vomiting is occasioned by too much tood, it ought to be pro- 
moted, as the cine will depend upon cleansing the stomach. This may 
be done either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak solution o 
emetic tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing to food of an acrid 
or irritating quality, the diet ought to be changed, and aliment of a 
milder nature substituted in its stead. 

When vomiting proceeds from an increased degree of sensibility, or 
too great an irritability of the nerves of the stomach, such medicines as 
have- a tendency to brace and strengthen that organ, and to abate its 
sensniihty, must be used. The first of these intentions may be answer- 

iscouraging tUe practice. 
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cd by a slight infusion of the Peruvian hark, 'with the addition of a lii tie 
rhubarb and orange-peel; and the second by the saline draughts, to 
which a few drops of liquid laudanum may be occasionly added. 

In obstinate vomitings the operation of internal medicines may be as- 
sisted by aromatic fomentations made with wine, applied warm to the 
pit of the stomach; or the use of the stomach-plaster, with the addition 
of a little Theriaca. 

OF A LOOS ENESS. 

A LOOSENESS may generally be reckoned salutary when the 
stools are sour, slimy, green, or curdled. It is not the discharge, but 
the production of such stools, which ought to be remedied. Even 
where the purging is thin and watery, it ought not to be checked too 
suddenly, as it often proves critical, especially when the child has 
caught cold, or an eruption on the skin has disappeared. Sometimes 
an evacuation of this kind succeeds a humid state of the atmosphere, in 
which case it may also prove of advantage, by carrying off a quantity 
of watery humours, which would otherwise tend to relax the habit. 

As the principal intention of the cure of a looseness is to evacuate 
the offending matter, it is customary to give the patient a gentle vomit 
of ipecacuanha, and afterwards to- exhibit small and frequent doses of 
rhubarb; interposing absorbent medicines, to mitigate the acrimony 
of the humours. The best purge, however, in this case, is magnesia alba. 
It is'at the same time absorbent and laxative, and operates without ex- 
citing gripes. 

The antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic and purge, isalso 
an excellent medicine in this case. By being diluted with water, it 
may be proportioned to the weakest constitution ; and, not beinj: dis- 
agreeable to the palate, it may be repeated as often as occasion re- 
quires. Even one dose will frequently mitigate the disease, and pave 
the way for the use of absorbents. If, however, the patient's strength 
will permit, the medicine ought to be repeated every six or eight 
hours, till the stools begin to assume a more natural appearance ; af- 
terwards a longer space may be allowed to intervene between the dos- 
es. When it is necessary to repeat the medicine frequently the dose 
ought always to be a little increased, as its efficacy is generally dimin- 
ished by use. 

Some upon the first appearance of a looseness, fly immediately to the 
use of absorbent medicines and astringents. If these be administered 
before the offending humours are discharged, though the disease may 
appear to be mitigated for a little time, it soon afterwards breaks forth 
with greater violence, and often proves fatal. After proper evacua- 
tions, however, these medicines may be. administered with considerable 
advantage. 

Should any gripings or restlessness remain after the stomach and 
bowels have been cleansed, a tra-spoonful of the syrup of poppies may 
be given in a little simple cinnamon-water, three or four times a-day, 
till these symptoms have ceased. 

OF ERUPTIONS. 

CHILDREN, while on the breast, are seldom free from eruptions 
of onekind or other. These, however, are not often dangerous, and 
ought never to be dried up but with the greatest caution. They tend 
to free the bodies of infants from hurtful humours, which, if retained, 
might produce fatal disorders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to improper food and 
neglect of cleanliness. If a child be stuffed at all hours with food that 
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its stomach is not able to digest, such food, not being properly assimi- 
lated, instead of uonrishing the body, tills it with gross humours. 
These must cither break out in form of eruptions upon the skin, or re- 
main in the body, and occasion fevers and other internal disorder . 
That neglect ot cleanliness is a very general cause of eruptive disor- 
ders, must be obvious to every one. The. children of the poor, and of 
all who despise cleanliness, are almost constantly found to swarm with 
vermin, and arc generally covered w itu the scab, itch, and other erup- 
tions. 

When eruptions are the effect of improper food, or want of cleanli- 
ness, a proper attention to these ah)ne will generally be sufficient to re- 
move them. If this should not be the ease, some drying medicines will 
lie necessary. When they are applied, the body ought at the same time 
to be kept open, and cold is carefully to be avoided. We know no 
medicine that is more safe for drying up cutaneous eruptions than sul- 
phur, provided it be prudently used. A little of the Hour of sulphur 
may be mixed with fresh butter, oil, or hog's lard, and the parts affected 
frequently touched with it.* 

The most obstinate ofall the eruptions incident to children, are the 
tinea capitis, or scabbed head, and chilblains. The scabbed head is of- 
ten exceeding difficult to cure, and sometimes indeed the cure proves 
tvor.se than the disease. I have frequently known children seized with 
internal disorders, of which they died soon after their scabbed heads 
II been healed by the application of drying medicines.t The. cure 
ought always first to be attempted by keeping the head very clean, 
< utting off the hair, combing and brushing away the scabs, <S:c. If this 
is not sufficient, let the head be shaved once a week, washed daily 
with soap suds, and gently anointed with a liniment made of train oil 
' ight ounces, red precipitate, in fine powder, one drachm. And if 
there be proud flesh, it should be touehed with a bit of blue vitriol, or 
sprinkled with a little burnt alum. While these things are doing, the 
patient must be confined to a regular light diet, the body should b_s 

* Tlu' following method for drying and curing cutaneous eruptions, is deemed not 
unworthy attention— It is an extract of a letter (taken from a Calcutta paper.) from a 
Gentleman of the Faculty, at Fort St. George, to the Doctor of the Bengal Establish- 
ment :— 

" Sir Paul Joddrcl, from his skill in botany, has made a discovery which is likely t» 
prove of importance to the health and ease of the Europeans in India; and will tend 
to the extirpation of that cruel malady, the i ing-aortH; ami tin remedy is as simple ai 
it is efficacious. It consists in nothing more than a frequent embrocation, oV friction 
of the parts where the eruption prevails, with common mushroom ketchup. This rune- 
•I), simple as it appears, has never been known to fail in removing the ring-worm, itcfi, 
or any othtr cutaneous eruption, after every nostrum has failed. 

" Sir Paul accounts for this efficacy of the vegetable curative, in the known noxious 
property ol the mushroom to all animalcula. dene solution or essence of this (ungusis 
proved, by this discovery, to bear such enmity to the minute insect which is the occult 
Mate of this disorder, that it immediately perforates the cuticle, and totally extenni- 
the infection. '1 he experiment is easy, and a trial is recommended to those at 1 
flietedwitb ring-worms, tetter*, or eruptions of any kind." A. F.. 

^1 some time ago saw a very striking instance of the danger of substituting dry 
1 lABnedicines in the place of eh anliness and wholesome food, in the Foundling Hosp'i- 
talat Ackworlh, where the children wire grievously afflicted with scabbed beads, and 
other cutaneous disorders. Upon inquiry it was found, that very little attention was 
paid either to the propriety or soundness of their provisions, and that cleanliness was 
totally neglected ; accordingly it was advised, that tl»a>- should have more wholesome 
food and be kept thoroughly clean, ibis advice, however, was not followed. It wu 
too troublesome to tie- servants, superintendants, &c. The I be done by 

medicine; which was accordingly attempted, but had nearly proved fatal to the win .« 
liouse. Fevers, end othi r internal disorders immediately appeared, and at length r pu- 
trid dvsenicrv. which proved s« infectious, that it carried oft a great Dan; oflkc chil- 
dren, and spread over a considerable part of the neighbouring country. 

E e 
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kept gently open ; and cold, as far as possible, ought to be avoided. 
To prevent any bad consequences from stopping this discharge, it will 
be proper, especially in children of a gross habit, to make an issue ifl 
the neck or arm, which may be kept open till the patient becomes 
more strong, and the constitution be somewhat mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cokl weather. They are 
generally occasioned by the feet or hands being kept long wet or cold, 
and afterwards suddenly heated. When children are cold, instead of 
taking exercise to warm themselves gradually, they run to the fire. 
This occasions a sudden rarefaction of tin; humours, and an infraction 
of the vessels ; which being often repeated, the vessels are atlast over- 
distended, and forced to give way. 

To prevent it, violent cold and sudden heat must be equally avoided. 
"When the parts begin to look red and swell, the patient ought to be 
purged, and to have the affected parts frequently rubbed with mustard 
and brandy, or something of a warming nature. They ought likewise 
to be covered with flannel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply 
warm ashes between cloths, to the swelled parts, which frequently 
help to reduce them. When there is a sore, it must be dressed with 
Turner's cerate, the ointment of tutty, the plaster of ccrus, or some 
other drying ointment. These sores arc indeed troublesome, but 
seldom dangerous. They generally heal as soon as the warm weather 
sets in. 

OF THE CROUP, OR HIVES. 

CHILDREN are often seized very suddenly with this disease, which, 
if not quickly relieved, proves mortal. It is known by various names 
in different parts of Britain. On the east coast of Scotland it is called 
the croup. On the west they call it the chock or stuffing. In some parts 
of England, where I have observed it, the good women call it the ri- 
sing- of the lights, and in America, the hive*. It seems to be a species 
of asthma attended with very acute and violent catarrhal symptoms. 

This disease generally prevails in cold and wet seasons. It is most 
common upon the sea-coast, and in low marshy countries. Children 
of a gross and lax habit are most liable to it. I have sometimes known 
it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the. night, after having 
been much exposed to damp cold easterly winds through tiie day. 
Damp houses, wet feet, thin shoes, wet clothes, or any tiling that ob- 
structs the perspiration, may occasion the croup. 

It is attended with a frequent pulse, quick and laborious breathing, 
which is performed with a peculiar kind of croaking noise, that must 
be heard at a considerable distance. The voice is sharp and shrill, 
and the face is generally much flushed, though sometimes it is of a livid 
colour. 

When a child is seized with the above symptoms, his feet should be 
immediately put into warm water. He ought likewise to be bled," and 
te have a laxative clyster administered as soon as possible. He should 
be made to breathe over the steams of warm water and vinegar ^ur 
an emollient decoction, and emollient cataplasm* or fomentations nwry 
be applied round his neck. If the symptoms do not abate, a blister- 
ing-plaster must be applied round the neck, or between the shoulders, 
and the child may take frequently a table-spoonful of the following ju- 
lep : Take, penny-royal water three ounces, syrup of althea and of pop- 
pies, each oue ounce, mix them together. 

* In this disease bleeding is not always proper; but in rery full baLiU it ceitwJjJ) 
must be of use. 
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Asafwtida is found to have a good effect in this case. It may be 
both given in form of clyster, and taken by the month. Two dracl 
of asaftetida may be dissolved in one ounce of Miudcrems's spirit, 
and three ounces of penny-royal water. A table-spoonful of this mix- 
hire may be given every hour, or oftener, if the patient's stomach be 
able to bear it. If the child cannot be brought to take this medicine, 
two drachms of the asafoeti da may be dissolved in a common elyster, 
and administered every six or eight hours, tilt the violence of the 
disease aha: 

To prevent a return of the disorder, all those things which occasion 
it must carefully he avoided ; as wet feet, cold, damp, easterly winds 
&c. Children who havehad frequent returns of this disease, or whose 
constitutions seem to dispose them to it, ought to have their diet pro- 
perly regulated; all food that is viscid or hard of digestion, and all 
crude, raw, trashy fruits are to be avoided. They ought likewise to 
have a drain constantly kept open in some part of their body, by means 
of asvton or issue. I have sometimes known a Burgnndy-pitch plaster, 
worn continually between the shoulders for several ycais, have a \ 
happy effect in preventing the return of this dreadful disorder. 
OF TEETHING. 
Dr. Arbnthnot observes, that above, a tenth part of infants die in 
teething, by symptoms proceeding from the irritation of the tender 
nervous parts of the jaws, occasioning inflammations, fevers, convul- 
sions, gangrenes, &c. These symptoms are in a great measure owing 
to the great delicacy and exquisite sensibility of the nervous system at 
this time of life, which is too often increased by an effeminate educa- 
tion. Hence it comes to pass, that children who are delicately 
brought up, always suffer most in teething, and often fall by convulsive 
disorders. 

About the sixth or seventh month the teeth generally begin to make 
their appearance ; first, the ineisores, or fore- teeth ; next, the canini, 01 
dogteeth; and lastly, the molares, or grinders. About the seventh 
there comes a new set; and about the twentieth, the two inner grim 
called denies stqnentic, the teeth of wisdom. 

Children .about the time of cutting their <eeth, slaver much, and 
have generally a looseness. When the teething is difficult, especially 
when the dog-teeth begin to make their way through the gnn»s, the 
Child has starting in his sleep, tumours of the gums, watchtngs, gripes, 
green stools, the thrush, fever, difficult breathing,*.. convulsions. 

Difficult teething requires nearly the same treatmei is an inflamma- 
tory disease. If the body be hound, it must be opened either by emol- 
lient clysters or gentle purgatives; as manna, magnesia alba, rhubarb, 
senna or the like. The food should be light, and in small quantity ; 
the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting, as infusions of balm, 

* I «U lately favoured with a Utter from Dr. •William Turnbull in London, a phj si- 
«M» of great experience, and who. from bis former ntualian on the north-cast coast ot 
K ml .had many opportunili. s of obsen ing (he symptom, and progress of tl ,s dan- 

iW 1 '" 1 "' "■»" '••■"•> II . __ ,.,., I ,,..,„ h- inserted at length : but as the 




together irrad.ialle mixing the uater.ami auun.g i;^™.- 
ETfimra&ndovcra emle lire, and afterwat* strained tor use. 
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or of the lime-tree (lowers j to which about a third or fourth part of 
milk may be added. 

If the fever be high, bleeding will he necessary; but this in very 
young children ought always to he sparingly performed. It is an 
• valuation which they bear the worst of any. Purging, vomiting, 
or sweating, agree much better with them, and are generally more 
beneficial. Harris, however, observes, that when an inflammation 
appears, the physician will labour in vain, if the cure be not began 
with applying a'lcech under each ear. If the child be seized with con- 
vulsion-fits, a blistering-plaster may be applied between the shoulder?, 
or one behind each ear. 

Sydenham says, that in fevers occaioned by teething, he never 
found any remedy so effectual as two, three, or four drops of spirits of 
hartshorn in a spoonful of simple water, or other convenient vehicle, 
given every four hours. The number of doses may be four, five, or six. 
I have ot'ten prescribed this medicine with success, but always (blind a 
larger dose necessary. It may be given from five drops to fifteen or 
twenty, according to the age of tho child, and when costiveness 
does not forbid it, three or four drops of laudanum may be added to 
each dose. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children arc cutting their 
teeth, to put a small Burgundy-pitch plaster between their shoulders. 
Tiiis generally eases the tickling cough which attends teething, and is 
by no means an useless application. When the teeth are cut with 
difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the. whole time of teething. It 
may be enlarged as occasion requires, and ought to be renewed at least 
ence a fortnight. 

Several things have been recommended for rubbing the gums, as 
eils, mucilages, &c. but from these, much is not to be. expected. If 
anything of this kind is to be used, we would recommend a little fine 
honey, which may be rubbed on with the finger three or four times a- 
day. Children are generally at this time disposed to chew whatever 
they get into their hands. For this reason they ought never to be 
without somewhat that will yield a little to the pressure of their 
gums, as a crust of bread, a wax candle, a bit of liquorice-root, or 
such like. 

With regard to cutting the gums, we have seldom known it of any 
great benefit. In obstinate cases, however, it ought to be tried. It 
may be performed by the finger nail, the edge of a six-penny piece 
that is worn thin, or any sharp body which can be with safety intro- 
duced into the month; but a lancet, in a skilful hand, is certainly the 
most proper. 

In order to render the teething less difficult, parents ought to take 
care that their children's food be light and wholesome, and that their 
nerves be braced by sufficient exercise without doors, the ii'-e of the 
cold bath, &c. Were these things duly regarded, they would hive a 
much better effect than teething necklaces, or other nonsensical amutfp 
worn for that purpose. 

OF THE RICKETS. 

THIS disease, generally attacks children between the age of nine 
months and two years. It appeared first in England, about the time 
when manufactures began to flourish, and still pie vails most in towns 
where the inhabitants follow sedentary employments, by which means 
they neglect either to take proper exercise thomselves, »r to y 
to their children. 
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CAUSES. — One cause of the rickets is diseased parents. Mothers 
•f a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercise, and live upon weak 
watery diet, can neither be expected to bring forth strong and 
healthy children, or to be able to nurse them after they are brought 
forth. Accordingly we find, that the children of such "women gene* 
rally die of the rickets, the scrophula, consumptions, or such like 
diseases. Children begotten by men in the decline of life, who are 
subject to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic diseases, or who have 
been often afflicted with the venereal disease, in their youth are likewise 
very liable to the rickets. 

Any disorder that weakens the constitution, or relaxes the habit of 
children, as the small-pox, measles, teething, the hooping-coueh, &c. 
disposes them to this disease. It may likewise be occasioned by im- 
proper diet, as food that is either too weak and watery, or so viscid 
that the stomach cannot digest it. 

Bad nursing is the chief cause of this disease. When the nurse is 
either diseased, or has not enough of milk to nourish the child, it can- 
not thrive. But children suffer oftener by want of care in nurses than 
want of food. Allowing an infant to lie or sit too much, or not 
keeping it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the most pernicious 
effects. 

The want of free air is likewise very hurtful to children in thii respect. 
When a nurse lives in a close small house, where the air is damp and 
confined, and is too indolent to carry her child abroad into the open 
air, it will hardly escape, this disease. A healthy child should always 
be in motion, unless when asleep ; if it be suffered to lie or sit, instead 
of being tossed and dandled about, it will not thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— At the beginning of this disease the child's flesh 
grows soft and flabby ; its strength is diminished; it loses its wonted 
cheerfulness, looks more grave and composed than is natui al for its age, 
and does not chuse to be moved. The head and btliy become too 
large in proportion to the other parts ; the face appears full, and the 
complexion florid. Afterwards the bones begin to be affect* d, espe- 
cially in the more soft and spungy parts. Hence the wi ists and ancles 
become thicker than usual; the spine or back-bone puts on an unnatu- 
ral shape ; the breast is likewise often deformed ; and the bones of the 
arms and legs grow crooked. All these symptoms vary according to 
the violence of the disease. The pulse is generally quick, but feeble j 
the appetite and digestion for the most part bad ; the teeth come slow- 
ly and with difficulty, and they often rot and fall out afterwards. 
Kicketty children generally have great acutencss of mind, and au un- 
derstanding above (heir years. Whether this is owing to their being 
more in the. company of adults than other children, or to the preter- 
natural enlargement of the brain, is not material. 

REGIMEN. — As this disease is always attended with evident Bigot 
4»f weakness and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure must be to brace 
and strengthen the solids, and to promote digestion and the due pre- 
paration of the fluids. These important ends will be best answered 
by a wholesome nourishing diet, suited to the age and strength of the 
patient, opeu dry air, and sufficient exercise. If the child has a bad 
nurse who cither neglects her duty, or does not understand it, she 
should be changed. If the seasen be cold, the child ought to be kept 
warm ; and when the weather is hot, it ought to be kept cool , as 
sweating is apt to weaken it, and too great a degree of cold has the 
E e Z 
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?ame effect. The limbs should be nibbed frequently with a wan* 
hand, and the child kept as cheerful as possible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nourishing, as good bread, roasted fterfl, 
&c. Biscuit is generally reckoned the best bread; and pigeons, pul- 
lets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roasted or minced, are the most proper 
flesh. If the child be too young for flesh-meat*, he may have rice, mil- 
ter, or pearl-barley boiled with raisins, to which may be added a little 
wine and spice. His drink may be good claret mixed with an equal 
quantity of water. Those who cannot afford claret, may give thcrhild 
now and then a wine-glass of mild ale, or good porter. 

MEDICINE.— Medicines are here of little avail. The disease may 
often be cured by the nurse, but seldom by the physician. In children 
of a gross habit, gentle vomits and repeated purees of rhubarb may 
sometimes beef use, but they will seldom carry off the disease ; that 
must depend chiefly upon such things as brace and strengthen the sys- 
tem : for which purpose, besides the regimen mentioned above, we 
would recommend the cold bath especially in the warm season. It 
amst however be used with prudence, as some ricLetty children cannot 
bear it. The best time for using the cold bath is in the moraine, and 
the child should be well rubbed with a dry cloth immediately after he 
come3 out of it. If the child should be weakened by the cold bath, it 
must be discontinued. 

Sometimes issues have been found beneficial in this disease. They 
are peculiarly necessary for children who abound with gross humours. 
An infusion of the Peruvian bark in wine or ale would be of service, 
«vere it possible to bring them to take it. We might here mention many 
other medicines which have been recommended for the rickets ; but as 
there is far more danger in trusting to these than in neglecting them al- 
together, we ehuse rather to pass them over, and to recommend a pro- 
per regimen as the thing chiefly to be depended on. 
OF CONVULSIONS. 

THOUGH move children are said to die of convulsions than of any 
other disease, yet they are for the most part only a symptom of some 
other malady. Whatever greatly irritates or stimulates the nerves, may 
occasion convulsions. Hence infants whose nerves are easily affected, 
are often thrown into convulsions by any thing that irritate." the alimen- 
tary canal; likewise by teething; strait clothes; the approach of the 
small-pox, measles, or other eruptive diseases. 

When convulsions proceed from an irritation of the stomach or bow- 
els, whatever clears them of their acrid contents, or renders these mild 
and inoffensive, will generally perform a cure: wherefore, if the child 
be costive, tK&Destway will be to begin with a clyster and afterwards 
to give a gerille vomit, which may be repeated occasionally, and the bo- 
dy in the meantime kept open by gentle doses of magnesia alba, or small 
quantities of rhubarb mixed with the powder of crabs'claws. 

Convulsions which precede the eruption of the small-pox cr measles 
generally go off upon these making their appearance. The principal 
danger in this case.arises from the fears and apprehensions of those who 
have the care of the patient. Convulsions are very alarming, and 
something must be done to appease the affrighted parents, nin i 
Hence the unhappy infant often undergoes bleeding, blistering, and 
several other operations, to the great danger of its life, when a little 
time, bathing the feet in warm water, and throwing in a mild clyster, 
would have set all to rights. 



OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 

When convulsion-fits arise from the cutting of teeth, besides gentle 
evacuations, we wonld recommend blistering, and the use of antispas- 
modic medicines, as the tincture of soot, asafoetida, or castor. A few 
drops of any of these maybe mixed in a cup of white-wine whey and 
given occasionally. 

When convulsions proceed from any external cause, as the pressure 
occasioned by strait clothes or bandages, &c. these onght immediate- 
ly to be removed ; though in this case taking away the cause will not al- 
ways remove the effect, yet it ought to be done. It is not likely that 
the patient will recover, as long as the cause which first gave rise to 
the disorder continues to act. 

When a child is seized with convulsions without having any complaint 
in the bowels, or symptoms of teething, or any rash or other discharge 
which has been suddenly dried up; we have reason to conclude that it 
is a primary disease, and proceeds immediately from the brain. Cases 
of this kind, however, happen but seldom, which is very fortunate, as 
little can be done to relieve the unhappy patient. When a disease 
proceeds from an original fault in the formation or structure of the 
brain itself, we cannot expect that it should yield to medicine. But 
as this is not always the cause, even of convulsions which proceed im- 
mediately from the brain, some attempts should be made to remove 
them. The chief intention to be pursued for this purpose, is to make 
some derivation from the head, by blistering, purging, and the like. 
Should these fail, issues orsetons may be put in tke neck, or between 
the shoulders. 

OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 
THOUGH water in the head, or a drop?y of the brain, may affect a- 
dults as well as children, yet, as the latter are more peculiarly liable 
to it, we. thought that it would be most proper to place it among th» 
diseases of infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropsy of the brain may proceed from injuries done 
to the brain itself by falls, blows, or the like ; it may also proceed from 
an original laxity or weakness of the brain ; from scirrhus tumours or 
excrescences within the skull ; a thin watery state of the blood ■, a 
diminished secretion of urine ; a sudden check of the perspiration ; 
and lastly, 'from tedious and lingering diseases, which waste and con- 
sume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS.— This disease has at first the appearance ot a slow 
fever • the patient complains of a pain in the crown of his head or 
over his eyes : he. shuns thelight ; is sick, and sometimes vomits ; his 
pulse is irregular and generally low : thoimii he seems heavy and dull, 
vet he does not sleep : he is sometimes delirious, and frequently sees 
objects double ; towards the end of this commonly fatal disease, the 
pulse becomes more frequent, the pupils are generally dilated, the 
cheeks flushed, the patient becomes comatose, and convulsions en- 

SU MFnlCINE— No medicine has hitherto been found sufficient to 
bwSroff a dropsvoftl.e bram. It is laudable, however, to make 
some attempts/ as time or chance may bring many thing* to l.ght 
rfwhich at present we have no idea. The medicines generally used 
are p.ugesot rhubarb or jalap, with calomel or blistering pk-in .p. 

■ i .. .ribrfntlni disease, where acurious metattsrimeeroe'l tottlta 
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plied to tbe neck or back part of the head. To which we would beg 
leave to add diuretics, or medicines which promote the secr«- 
tion of urine, such as are recommended in the common dropsy. A dis- 
charge from the nose ought likewise to be promoted by causing the 
patient to snuff the powder of asarum, white hellebore or the like. 

Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure this disease by 
the use of mercury. I have not been so happy as to see any instances 
©fa cure being performed in a confirmed dropsy of tbe brain ; but ii 
•o desperate a malady every thing deserves a trial.* 

CHAPTER MI. 

OF SURGERYA 

L O describe all the operations of surgery, and to point out the differ- 
ent diseases in which these operations are necessary, would extend this 
article far beyond the limits allotted to it : ve must therefore confine 
our observations to such cases as most generally occur, and in which 
proper assistance is either not asked, or not always to be obtained. 

Though an acquaintance with the structure of the human body is 
indispensably necessary to qualify a man for being an expert surgeon ; 
yet many things may be done to save the lives of their fellow-men, in 
emergencies, by those who arc no adepts in anatomy. It is amazing 
with what facility the peasants daily perform operations upon brute ani- 
mals, which are not of a less difficult nature than many of those per- 
formed on the human species ; yet they seldom fail of success. 

Indeed every man is in some measure a surgeon whether he will or 
not. He feels an inclination to assist bis fellow-men in distress, and ac- 
cidents happen every hour which give occasion to exercise this feeling 
The feelings of the heart, however, when not directed by the judg- 
ment, are apt to mislead. Thus one, by a ra?h attempt to save nil 
friend may sometimes destroy him ; while another, for fear of doing 
amiss, stands still and sees his bosom friend expire without so much 
as attempting to relieve him, even when the means are in his power. 
As every good man would wish to steer a course- different from either 
of these, it will no doubt be agreeable to him to know what ought to be 
done upon such emergencies. 

OF BLEEDING. 

NO operation of surgery is so frequently necessary as bleeding; it 
•light therefore to be very generally understood. But though practi- 
sed by midwives, gardeners, blacksmiths, &c. we have reason to believe 
that very few know when it is proper. Even physicians themselves 
have been so much the dupes of theory in this article, as to render it 
the subject of ridicule. It is however an operation of great importance, 
and must, when seasonably and properly performed, be of singular ser- 
vice to those in distress. 

* One reason why this disease is seldom or never cured, may be, that it is seldom 
known till too far advaneed to admit of a remedy. Did parents watch the fii 
toms, and call a physician in due time, I am inclined to think that something might 
be done. Bui these symptoms are not yet sufficiently known, and are often mistaken 
even by physicians themselves. Of this I lately saw a striking instance in a patient, 
attended by an eminent practitioner of this city, who had all along mistaken 1 the disease 
for teething. 

t Late practice has fully proven, that all Surgical Instruments, except the lancet for 
vaccination, dipped in oil at the instant »f using, lessen* iliopaiu.— it is salutary also ta 
kavt all instruments at blood heat. A. b. 






OF BLEEDING. Ml 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflammatory fevers, as 
pit urisies, peripneunionies,&c. Itis likewise : proper in all topical in- 
flammations, as those of the intestine, womb, bladder, stomach, kidnies, 
throat, eyes, &c. as also in the asthma, sciatic pains, Coughs, head-achs, 
rheumatisms, the apoplexy, epilepsy, and bloody-flux. After falls, 
blows, bruises, orany violent hurt received cither externally or internal- 
ly, bleeding is necessary. It is likewise necessary for persons who have 
had the misfortune to be strangled, drowned, suffocated with foul air, 
the fumes of metal or the like. In a word, whenever the s ital motions 
have been suddenly stopt from any cause whatever, except in swoon* 
ings occasioned by mere weakness or hysteric affections, it is proper t» 
open a vein. But in all disorders proceeding from a relaxation of the 
solids, and an impoverished ttate of the blood, at dropsies, cacoehymiea, 
&C. bleeding is improper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be performed as 
near the part affected as possible. When this can be done with a lan- 
cet, it is to be preferred to any other method ; but where a vein can- 
not be found, recourse must be had to leeches or cupping. 

The quantity of blood to be let must always be regulated by the 
strength, age, constitution, manner of life, and other circumstances re- 
lating to the patient. It would be ridiculous to suppose that a child 
could bean to lose as much blood as a grown person, or that a delicate 
lady should be bled to the same extent as a robust man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, a bandage must 
be applied between that part and the heart. As it is often necessary, 
in order to raise the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it will be 
proper in such cases, as seon as the blood begins to flow, to slacken 
it a little. The bandage ought to be applied at least an inch, or an 
inch and an half, from the place where the wound is intended to bjw 
made. 

Persons not skilled in anatomy ought never to bleed in a vein that 
lies over an artery or a tendon, if they can avoid it. The former may 
easily be known from its pulsation or beating, and the latter from its 
feeling hard or tight like a whip cord under the finger. 

It was formerly a rule, even among those who had the character or 
being regular practitioners, to bleed their patients in certaiu diseases 
till they fainted. Surely a more ridiculous rule could not be proposed. 
One person will faint at the very sight of a lancet, while another will 
lose almost the whole blood of his body before he taints. Swoon- 
in" depends more upon the state of the mind than of the body : be- 
sides, it may often be occasioned or prevented by the manner in which 
the operation is performed. 

Children are generally bled with leeches. This, though sometimss 
necessary, is a very troublesome and uncertain practice. It is impos- 
sible to know what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches ; be- 
sides, the bleeding is often very difficult to stop, and the wounds are 
not easily healed. Would those, who practise bleeding take a little 
more pains, and accustom themselves to bleed children, they would 
not find it such a difficult operation as they imagine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with rega. .1 to bleedine still prevail among 
the country-people. They talk, for instance, ot bead-veins, beart- 
veL? brealt-veiSs, &c. and believe that bleeding in these will certain- 
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mations, ic signifies very little from what part of the body tlic blood 11 
taken. But this, though a foolish prejudice, is not near so hurtful u 
the Vulgar notion that the first bleeding will perform wonders. '1 ui< 
beliefmak.es Ihem often postpone the operation when necessary, in or- 
der to reserve it for some more important occasion, and, when the? 
f i.ink themselves in extreme danger, they fly to it for relief whether it 
be pr»per or not. Bleeding at certain stated periods or seasons h.is 
likewise bad effects. 

It i3 a common notion that bleeding in the feot draws the humours 
downwards, and consequently cures diseases of the head and other su- 
perior parts; but we have already observed that, in all topical affeo 
tions, the blood ought to be drawn as near the part as possible. When 
it is necessary, however, to bleed in the foot or hind, as the veins are 
small, and the bleeding is apt to stop too soon, the part ought to be im- 
mersed in warm water, and kept there till a sufficient quantity of blood 
be let. 

We shall not spend time in describing the manner of performing 
this operation : that will be better learned by example than precept 
Twenty pages of description would not convey so just an idea of the 
operation as seeing it once performed by an expert hand. Neither is it 
necessary to point out the different parts of the body from whence 
blood may be taken, as the arm, foot, forehead, temples, neck, &c. 
These will readily occur to every intelligent person, and the forego- 
ing observations will be sufficient for determining which of them is 
most proper upon any particular occasion. In all cases where the in- 
tention is merely to lessen the general mass of blood, the arm is the 
most commodious part of the body in which the operation can be per- 
formed. 

OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 
* FROM whatever cause an inflammation proceeds, it must terminate 
either by dispersion, suppuration, or gangrene. Though it is impossible 
to foretell with certainty in which of these ways any particular inflam- 
mation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture may be formed wilh 
regard to the event,from a knowledge of the patient's age and constitu- 
tion. Inflammations happening in a slight degree upon colds, and with- 
out any previous indisposition, will most probably be dispersed ; those 
which follow close upon a fever, or happen to persons of a gross habit 
of body, will generally suppurate ; and those which attack very old 
people, or persons of a dropsical habit, will have a strong tendency to 
gangrene. 

If the inflammation be slight, and the constitution sound, the disper- 
sion ought always to be attempted. This will be best promoted by a 
slender diluting diet, plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges. The part 
itself must be fomented, and, if the skin be very tense, it may be em- 
brocated with a mixture of three-fourths of sweet oil, and one-fourth of 
vinegar, and afterwards covered with a piece of wax-plaster. 

If, notwithstanding these applications the symptomatic fever in- 
creases, and the tumour becomes larger, with violent pain and pulsation, 
it will be proper to promote the suppuration. The best application for 
this purpose is a soft poultice, which may be renewed twice a-day. If 
the suppuration proceeds but slowly, a raw onion cut small or bruised 
may be spread upon the poultice. When the abscess is ripe or fit for 
opening, which may easily be known from the thinness of the skin in the- 
mes: prominent part of it, a fluctuation of matter which may be felt 
under the finger, and, generally speaking, an abatement of the pain. N 
may be opened either with a lancet or by means of caustic. 
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The last way in which an inflammation terminates, is in a gangrene or 
mortification, the approach of which may be known by the following 
symptoms: the inflammation loses its redness, and becomes duskish 
or Livid ; the tension ofthe skin gees off, and it feels flabby ; little blad- 
ders tilled withichorof different colours spread all over it; the tumour 
subsides, and from a duskisli complexion becomes black ; a quick low 
pulse, with cold clammy sweats, are the immediate forerunners of 

When these symptoms first appear, the part ought to be dressed with 
London treacle, or a cataplasm made of lixivium and bran. Should the 
symptoms become worse, the part must be scarified and afterwards 
1 with basilicum softened with oil of turpentine. All the dress- 
ust be applied warm. With regard to internal medicines, the 
patient must be supported with generous cordials, and the Peruvian 
bark exhibited in as barge doses as the stomach will bear it. If the 
mortified parts should separate, the wound will become a common ul- 
cer, and must be treated accordingly. 

This article includes the treatment of all those diseases, which, in 
different parts of the country, go by the names of biles, impost humes, 
wkitlors, <Sf<:. They are all abscesses in consequence of a previous in- 
flammation, which, if possible, ought to be discussed ; but when this 
cannot be done, the suppuration should be. promoted, and the matter 
discharged by an incision, if necessary; afterwards the sore may be 
< with yellow basilicum, orsome other digestive ointment. 
OF IVOUNDS. 

NO part of medicine has been more mistaken than the treatment 
or cure of wounds. Mankiud in general believe that certain herbs, 
ointments, and plasters are possessed of wonderful healiDg powers, 
and imagine that no wound can be cured without the application of 
them. It is however a fact, that no external application whatever 
contributes towards the cure of a wound, any other way than by keep- 
in ■» the parts soft, clean, and defending them from the external air, 
which may be as effectually done by dry lint, as by the most pompous 
applications, while it is exempt from many ofthe had consequences 
attending them. 

The same observation holds with respect to internal applications. 
These only promote the cure of wounds as far as they tend to prevent 
a fever, or to remove any cause that might obstruct or impede the ope- 
rations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures wounds ! All that art 
can do is to remove obstacles, and to put the parts in such a condition 
as is the most favourable to Nature's efforts. 

With this simple view we shall consider the treatment of wound?, 
and endeavour to point out such steps as ought to be taken to facilitate 
their cure. 

The first thing to be done when a person has received a wound, is to 
examine whether any foreign body be lodged in it, as wood, stone, iron, 
lead, glass, dirt, bits of cloth or the like. These, if possible, ought to be 
extracted, and the wound cleaned, before any dressings be applied. 
When that cannot be effected with safety, on account of the patient's 
ess, or loss of blood, they must be suffered to remain in the 
wound, and afterwards extracted when he is moie able to bear it. 

When a wound penetrate- into any of the cavities of the body, as the 
breast, the bov els, &c. or where any considerable blood-vessel is cut, 
a skilful surgeon ought immediately to be called, otherwise the patient 
may lose his life. But sometime* the discharge of blood is so great, 
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that if not stopt, the patient may die even before a surgeon, though ul 
no great distance, can arrive. In this case, something mnst be done by 
those who arc present. If the wound he in any of the limbs, bleeding 
may generally hi stopt by applying a tight ligature or bandage round 
the member a little above the wound. The best method of doing this 
is to put a strong broad garter round the part, but so slack as easily to 
admit a small piece of stick to be put under it, which must be twisted, 
in the same manner as a countryman does a cartrope to secure his load- 
ing, till the bleeding stop?. Whenever this is the case, he must take 
care to twist it no longer, as straining it too much might occasion an 
inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various other 
methods may be tried to stop the bleeding, as the application of 
styptics, astringents, &c. Cloths dipped in a solution of blue vitriol 
in water, or the styptic water of the Dispensatories, may be applied 
to the wound. When these cannot be obtained, strong spirits of wine 
may be used. Some recommend the agaric* of the oak as prefer- 
able to any of the other styptics; and indeed it deserves considerable 
encomiums. 

It is easily obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, in case nf 
accidents. A piece of it must be laid upon the wound, and covered 
with a good deal of lint, above which a bandage may be applied so tight 
as to keep it firmly on. 

Though spirits, tinctures, and hot balsams may be used, in order to 
stop the bleeding when it is excessive, they are improper at other times. 
They do not promote, but retard the cure, and often change a simple 
•wound into an ulcer. People imagine, because hot balsams congeal the 
blood, and seem, as it were, to solder up the wound, that they there- 
fore heal it; but this is only a deception. They may indeed stop the 
flowing blood, by searing the mouths of the vessels; but, by rendering 
the parts callous they obstruct the cure. 

In slight wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper lhan the skin, 
the best application is a bit of the common black sticking-plaster. 
This keeps the sides of the wound together, and prevents the air from 
hurting it, which is all that is necessary. When a wound penetrates 
deep, it is not safe to keep its lips quite close : this keeps in the matter, 
and is apt to make the wound tester. In this case the best way is to 
tiil the wound with soft lint, commonly called caddis. It however must 
not be stuffed in too hard, otherwise it will do hurt. The lint may be 
covered with a cloth dipped in oil, or spread with the common wax- 
plaster;! and the whole must be kept on by a proper bandage. 

We shall not spend time in describing the different bandages that 
may be proper for wounds in different parts of the body ; common 

* Dr. Tissot, in his " Advice to the people," gives the following directions for gath- 
ering, preparing, and applying the agatic— "Gather in autumn, says lie," while the 
Cue weather lasts, thengaric of (he oak, which is a kind cf fungus or excrcsc; 
iug from the wood of that tree. It consists at first of four parts, which present them- 
selves successively :— 1. The outward rind, or skin, which may be thrown away. 2. The 
part immediately under this riud, which is tiie belt of all. Mlii. is lo be beat will with 
a hammer, till it becomes soft and pliable. This is the only preparation it rr<iuires,and 
a slice of it of a proper size is to be applied directly over the bursting openblood 
It constringei and brings them close together, stops the bleeding, and generally falls oft' 
at the end of two days. 3. The third part adhering to the second may serve tostopthe 
bleeding Gram thesmullcr vessels ; and the fourth and last part may be reduced to pow- 
der as conducing to the same purpose/'— Where the agaric cannot be had, sponge may 
be used in its ateud. It must be applied in the same manner, and has nearly the sam* 

t See Appeidb, IVax-Pluttcr. 
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ill «< Derail) suggest the most commodious method of applying 
a bandage ; beside, descriptions of this kind are not easily understood 
or 1 1 membered. 

The first drewing ought to continue on for at least two days; after 
which it may be removed, and fresh lint applied as before. If any part 
of the first dressing sticks so close as not to be removed with ease or 
safety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue, and fresh lint dip- 
ped in sweet oil laid over it. This will soften it, so as to make it come 
off i asily at the next dressing. Afterwards the wound may be dres- 
sed twice a-day in the same manner till it be quite healed. Those 
who are fond of salves or ointments, may, after the wound is become 
very superficial, dress it with the yellow basilicum;* and if fungus, or 
what is called proud-flesh, should rise in the wound, it may be checked, 
by mixing with the ointment a little burnt alum or red precipitate of 
mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the most proper application is 
a poultice of bread and milk, softened with a little sweet oil or fresh 
butter. This must be applied instead of a plaster, and should be chang- 
ed twice a-day. 

If the wound be large, and there is reason to fear an inflammation, 
the patient should be kept on a very low diet. He must abstain from 
flesh, Strong liquors, and every thing that is of a heating nature. If lie 
be of a full habit, and has lost but little blood from the wound, he must 
he bled ; and, if the symptoms be urgent, the operation may be repeat- 
ed. Biit when the patient has been greatly weakened by loss of 
blood from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed him, even though 
a fever should ensue. Nature should never be too far exhausted. It is 
always more safe to allow her to struggle with the disease in her own 
way, than to sink the patient's strength by excessive evacuations. 

Wounded persons ought to be kept perfectly quiet and easy. Every 
thing that ruffles the mind or moves the passions, as love, anger, fear, 
excessive joy, tkc. are very hurtful. They ought above all things to ab- 
stain from venery. The body should be kept gently open, either by 
laxative clysters, or by a cool vegetable diet, as roasted apples, stewed 
prunes, boiled spi image, and such like. 

IJURNS AND SCALDS § 

VARIOUS remedies are recommended for the treatment of these 
accidents ; and it happens fortunately for the pressure of such an emer- 
gency, that some of the most common things are also the most useful 
on the occasion. The pain of burns and scalds may be instantly aba- 
ted by immersing the part affected in cold water, or indeed in any cold 
fluid, or inspirits of wine. An excellent application likewise is vine- 
gar with or without powdered chalk in it. If the injury be on the fin- 
gers or hands, the application may be made by immersion ; hut if in 
any part where this would be inconvenient, the vinegar may be appli- 
ed by means of liner, rags dipped in it. In slight injuries, the vinegar, 
if early and assiduonsly applied, will of itself soon effect a cure; but 
should any degree of pain return, the immersion or fomentation must 
be repeated. 

In recent burns or fcalds, attended with large blisters, excoriations, 
or Loss ofsubstance, the vinegar ought to be applied till the pain nearly 
ceases, which generally happens within eight hours. Many practition- 
ers recommend spirits of turpentine instead of vinegar; or lime-water 

* See Appendix, l'ellois Basilkum. 
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and linseed-oil. The vinegar need not be employed longer than 

hours, except on the outside ef the fores, v. Iiieli, while they continue to 
be swelled or inflamed, should be fomented Cora minute or two before 
they are dressed. 

For dressing the sores which arise from burns or scalds, one of the best 
applications, is a poultice of bread, water, and sweet oil. This should 
be removed in six hours, when the sores arc to be covered with chalk 
finely powdered, till it has absorbed the matter, and appears quite dry. 
A fresh poultice must be laid ever the whole, which, with the sprinkling 
of the chalk, is to be repeated morning and evening till the sores are 
healed. 

After the second or third day, if the sores be on a part of the body 
where it is difficult to keep the poultice from shifting, a plaster of cerate 
thickly spread, may be used as a substitute in the day-time. 

When there are large blisters upon the part they should be opened 
with a lancet before the application of the vinegar ; and the water they 
contain be pressed out with a linen cloth, that the vinegar may act 
more closely upon the burnt flesh, which in this case it does efficaciously. 
[n severe cases, and in cold weather, the vinegar should be nearly blood- 
warm. 

If the patient will not suffer the vinegar to be applied immediately to 
the. surface, on account of the pain it excites, a linen rag soaked in 
sweet oil may be previously laid on the part, covering the whole with 
cloths dipped in vinegar ; and these applications are to be occasionally 
repeated till the pain and inflammation be entirely removed ; after 
which the parts should be dressed, or, if the burning he very deep, with 
a mixture of that and yellow basilicuni. 

When the burn or scald is violent, or has produced a high degree of 
inflammation, so that there is reason to be apprehensive of a gangrene, 
the same method of cure becomes necessary as in other violent inflam- 
mations. The patient, in this case, must be put upon a low diet, and 
drink plentifully of weak diluting liquors. He must likewise be bled, 
ind his body be. kept open. But if the burnt parts should become liv- 
id or black, with other symptoms of mortification, it will be necessary 
to apply to them camphorated spirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, and 
other antiseptics or correctors of putrefaction, mixed with a decoction 
of the Peruvian bark. In this case, the bark must likewise be taken in- 
ternally ; the patient at the same time using a more generous diet, 
with wine, spiceries, &c. 

When burns are occasioned by the explosion' of gun powder, some of 
the grains of the powder are ape to be forced into the skin. At first 
they produce much irritation ; and, if they be not removed, they com- 
monly leave marks which remain during life. They should therefore 
be picked out as soon as possible after the accident; and to prevent 
inflammation, as well as to dissolve any powder which may remain, 
the parts affected, should be covered for a day or two with emollient 
poultices. 

A strong solution of soap in water has long been in use with artificers 
employed in any business exposing workmen to very bad scalds. This 
is allowed to be an excellent remedy. But, as the soap would take 
some time in dissolving, and the solution some time in cooling, Dr. Un- 
derwood recommends a mixture of six ounces of oil to ten of water, 
with two drachms of the ley of kali, or pot-ash. This quantity may be 
sufficient for a burn on the hand or foot, which is io he immersed, and 
kept about half an hour in the liquor, which will remove the injury, if 
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iccourse to it immediately he had ; but must be repeated, as the pain 
may require, if the scald or burn be of some standing. 

As example teaches better than precept, I shall relate the treatment 
of the most dreadful case of this kind that has occurred in my prac- 
tice. A middle-aged man, of a good constitution, fell into a large ves- 
sel full of boiling water, and miserably scalded about one hair* of his 
As his clothes were on, the burning in some parts was very deep 
before they could be got off. For the first two days the i-calded parts 
had been frequently anointed with a mixture of lime-water and oil. 
which is a very proper application for recent burnings. On the third 
day, when 1 first saw him, his fever was high, and his body costive, for 
which he was bled, and had an emollient clyster administered. Poul- 
tices of bread and milk, softened with fresh butter, were likewise ap- 
plied to the affected parts, to abate the heat and inflammation. His 
fever still continuing high, he was bled a second time, was kept - 
on the cooling regimen, took the saline mixture with small doses Ol 
nitre, and had an emollient clyster administered once a-day. When 
the inflammation began to abate, the parts were dressed with a diges- 
tive composed of brown cerate and yellow basilicum. Where any 
black spots appeared, they were slightly scarified, and touched witit 
the tincture of myrrh, and to prevent their spreading, the Peruvian 
bark was administered. By this course, the man was so well in three 
weeks as to be able to attend bis business. 

The most useful application, we are told, with which families <5an be 
provided against any emergency of this kind, is a strong brine, made 
by placing sliced potatoes and common salt in alternate layers in a pan, 
allowing them to remain until the whole of the salt is liquified ; which 
must be then drained off, and kept in bottles, properly labelled, ready 
for immediate use. 

OF BRUISES. 

BRUISES are generally productive of worse consequences than 
wounds. The danger from them does not appear immediately, by 
which means it often happens that they are neglected. It is needless 
to give any definition of a disease so universally known ; we shall there- 
fore proceed to point ouf the method of treating it. 

In slight bruises it will be sufficient to bathe the part with warm vine- 
gar, to which a little brandy or rum may occasionally be added, and 
to keep cloths wet with this mixture constantly applied to it. This is 
more proper than rubbing it with braudy, spirits of wine, or other ar- 
dent spirits, which are commonly used in such cases. 

In some parts of the country the peasants apply to a recent bruise 
a cataplasm of fresh cow-dung. I have often seen this cataplasm ap- 
plied to violent contusions occasioned by blows, falls, bruises, and such 
like, and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

When a bruise is very violent, the patient ought immediately to be 
bled, and put upon a proper regimen. His food should be light and 
cool, and his drink weak and of an opening nature; as whey sweetened 
with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, barley, cream-tartar whey, and 
such like. The bruised part must be bathed with vinegar and water, 
a^ directed above ; and a poultice made by boiling crumbs of bread, 
elder-flowers, and camomile-flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar 
and water, applied to it. This poultice is peculiarly proper when a 
wound is joined to the bruise. It may be 1- newed two or three times 
a-day, 
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As the structure of the % tatty destroyed by a violent 

bruise, there often ensues a great loss of substance, « liicli producei M 
ulcerous sore very difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the 
sore v ill not heal before an exfoliation takes place : that is, before the 
diseased part of the bone separates, and conies out through the wound. 
Shis is often a very slow operation, and may even require 
years to be completed. Hence it happens, that these sores are de- 
quently mistaken for the king's evil, and treated a^ such, though in 
Tact they proceed solely from the injury which the solid parts received 
l'lom the blow. 

Patients in thissituation are pestered with different advi 
one who sees them proposes a new remedy, till the sore is fo much 
irritated with various and opposite applications, that it is often at length 
rendered absolutely incurable. The best method of managing such 
sores is, to take care that the patient's constitution does not sutler by 
confinement or improper medicine, and to apply nothing to them be- 
sides simple ointment spread upon soft lint, over which a poultice of 
bread and milk, with boiled camomile-flowers, or the like, may be put 
to nourish the. part, and keep it soft and warm. Nature, thus assisted, 
will generally m time operate a cure, by throwing off the diseased parrs 
of the bone, after which the sore soon heals. 
OF ULCERS. 

ULCERS may be the consequences of wounds, bruises, or impoj- 
thumes improperly treated ; they may likewise proceed from an ill 
«tatc of the humours, or what may be called a bad habit of body. 

In the latter case they ought not to be hastily dried up, othervv ise it 
may prove fata! to the patient. Ulcers happen most commonly in the 
decline of life ; and persons who neglect exercise, and live grossly, are 
most liable to them. They might often be prevented by retrenching 
some part of the solid food, or by opening artificial drains, as issues, se- 
tons, or the like. 

An ulcer may be distinguished from a wound by its discharging a 
thin watery humour, which is often so acrid as to inflame and corrode 
the skin; by the hardness and perpendicular situation of its sides or 
edges ; by the time of its duration, <fec. 

It requires considerable skill to be able to judge whether or not an 
nicer ought to be dried up. In general, all ulcers which proceed from 
a bad habitof body, should be suffered to continue open, at least till the 
constitution has been so far changed by proper regimen, or tin 
medicine, that they seem disposed to heal of their own accord. I 
which are the effect of malignant fevers or other acute diseases, mav 
generally be healed with safety after the health has been restored for 
some time. The cure ought not however to be attempted too soon, nor 
at any time without the use of purging medicines and a proper regimen. 
When wounds or bruises have, by wrong treatment, degenerate) 
ulcers, if the constitution be good, they may generally be healed with 
safety. When ulcers either accompany chronic diseases, or ci 
their stead, they must he cautiously healed. If an ulcer condu 
the patient's health, from whatever cause it proceeds, it ought notte 
be healed ; but if, on the contrary, it wastes the strength, and con 
sumes the patient by a slow fever, it should be healed as 
sible. 

We would earnestly recommend a strict attention to these particu- 
lars to all who have the misfortune to labour under this diford< r, par« 
ticularly those in the decline of life; as we have frequently know 
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pie throw away their lives by the want of it, while they w.-re extolling 
mid generously rewarding those whom they ought to have looked upon 
as their executioners. 

The most proper regimen for promoting the cure of ulcers, is to 
avoid all ipices, salted and high seasoned food, all strong liquors, arid 
to lessen the usual quantity of flesh meat. The body ought to be kept 
gently open by a diet consisting chiefly of cooling laxative vegetables, 
and by drinking butter-milk, whey sweetened with honey, or the like. 
The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and should take as much exer- 
cise as he can easily bear. 

When the bottom and sides of an ulcer seem hard and callous, 
they may be sprinkled twice a-day with a little red precipitate of 
mercury, and afterwards dressed with the yellow basilicum ointment. 
Sometimes it will be necessary to have the edges of the ulcer scarified 
with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have happy effects in the 
cure of obstinate ulcers. It may be used in the same manner as direc- 
ted for the stone and gravel. 

My late learned and ingenious friend Dr. Whytt strongly recommends 
the use of the solution of corrosive sublimate of mercury in brandy, 
for the cure of obstinate ill-conditioned ulcers. I have frequently found 
this medicine, when given according to the Doctor's directions, prove 
very successful. The dose is a table spoonful night and morning; at 
the same time washing the sore twice or thrice a-day with it. In a let- 
ter which I had from the Doctor a little before his death, he informed 
me, " That he observed washing the sore thrice a-day with the solution 
of a triple strength was very beneficial."* 

A fistulous ulcer can seldom be cured without an opeiation. It 
must either be laid open so as to have its callous parts destroyed by 
some corrosive application, or they must be entirely cut away by the 
knife; but as this operation requires the hand of an expert surgeon, 
there is no occasion to describe it. Ulcers about the anus are most 
apt to become fistulous, and are very difficult to cure. Some indeed 
pretend to have found Ward's fistula paste very successful in this 
complaint. It is not a dangerous medicine, and being easily procured, 
it may deserve a trial ; but as these ulcers generally proceed from an 
ill habit of body, they will seldom yield to any thing except a long 
course of regimen, assisted by medicines which are calculated to correct 
that particular habit, and to induce an almost total change in the 
constitution. 

CHAPTER LIII. 

OF DISLOCATIONS. 

WrlEN a bone is moved out of its place or articulation, so as to im- 
pede its proper functions, it is said to be luxated or dislocated. As this 
often happens to persons in situations where no medical assistance can 
be obtained, by which means limbs, and even lives, are frequently lost, 
W« shall endeavour to point out the method of reducing the most com- 
mon luxations, and those which require immediate assistance. Any 
pi , -on of common sense and resolution, who is present when a disloca- 
tion happens, may often be of more service to the patient, than the 

• In ulcers of the lower limbs great benefit is often received from tight rollers, or 
wearing a laced stevking, as this prevents the Box ol humours to the sores, and disposes 
UK-iu to heal. 
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DISLOCATION OP THE NECK. 

most expert surgeon ran after the sw elling and inflammation hate come 
on. When these are present, it is difficult to know the state of the joint, 

and dangerous to attempt a reduction, and by waiting till they arc gone 
otf, the muscles become so relaxed, and the cavity filled up, that the 
bone can never afterwards be retained in its place. 

A recent dislocation may generally he reduced by extension alone, 
which most always be greater or less according to the strength of the 
muscles which move the joint, the age, robustness, and other cir- 
cumstances of the patient. When the bone has been out-ofits place 
for a considerable time, and a swelling or inflammation has come on, it 
will be necessary to bleed the patient, and, after fomenting the part, to 
apply soft poultices with vinegar to it for some time before the reduc- 
tion is attempted. 

All that is necessary after the reduction, is to apply cloths dipt in 
vinegar or camphorated spirits of wine to the part, and to keep it per- 
fectly easy. Many bad consequences proceed from the neglect of this 
rule. A dislocation seldom happens without the tendons and ligaments 
of the joint being stretched and sometimes torn. When these arc kept 
easy till they recover their strength and tone, all goes on very well ; but 
if the injury be increased by too frequent an exertion of the parts, no 
wonder if they be found weak and diseased ever after. 
DISLOCATION OF THE J A it. 
THE lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, falls, chewing 
hard substances, or the like. It is easily known from the patient's 
being unable to shut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as the teeth 
of the under jaw do not correspond with those of the upper; besides, 
the chin either hangs down, or is thrown toward one side, and the pa- 
tient is neither able to speak distinctly, nor to swallow without con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The usual method of reducing a dislocated jaw is to set the pafient 
upon a low stool, so as an assistant may hold the head firm by pres- 
sing it against his breast. The operator is then to thrust his two 
thumbs, being first wrapped up with linen cloths that they may not 
slip, as far back into the patient's mouth as he can, while his fingers 
are applied to the jaw externally. After he has got firm hold of the 
jaw, he is to press it strongly downwards and backwards by which mean* 
the elapsed heads of the jaw may be easily pushed into their former 
cavities. 

The peasants in some parts of the country have a peculiar way of 
performing this operation. One of them puts a handkerchief under 
the patient's chin, then turning his back to that of the patient, pulls him 
np by the chin so as to suspend him from the ground. This method 
often succeeds, but we think it a dangerous one, and therefore recom- 
mend the former. 

DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 
THE neck may be dislocated by falls, violent blows, or the like. 
In this case, if the patient receives no assistance, he soon dies, which 
makes people imagine the neck was broken ; it is however, for the most 
part only partially dislocated, and may be reduced by almost any per- 
son who has resolution enough to attempt it. A complete dislocatiou 
of the neck is instantaneous death. 

When the neck is dislocated, the patient is immediately deprived of 
all sense and motion ; his neck swells, his countenance appears bloatedji 
his chin lies upon his breast, and his face is generally turned toward! 
one side. 
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To reduce this dislocation, the unhappy person should immediately 
be laid upon his back on the ground, and, the operator mm 1 place him- 
self behind him so as to be able to lay hold of his head with both hands, 
while he makes a resistance, by placing his knees against the patient's 
shoulders. In this posture he must pull the head with considerable 
force, gently twisting it at the same time, if the face be turned to one 
side, till he perceives that the joint is replaced, which may be known 
from the noise which the bones generally make when going in, the pa- 
tients beginning to breathe, and the head continuing in its natural 
posture. 

This is one of those operations which it is more easy to perform than 
describe. I have known instances of its being happily performed even 
by women, and often by men of no medical education. After the neck 
is reduced, the patient ought to be bled, and should be suffered to rest 
for some days, till the parts recover their proper tone. 

DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 

AS the articulation of the ribs with the back-bone is very strong, they 
arc not often dislocated. It does however sometimes happen, which 
is a sufficient reason for our taking notice of it. When a rib is dislo- 
cated either upwards or downwards, in order to replace it, the patient 
should be laid upon his belly on a tabie, and the operator must endea- 
vour to push the head of the bone into its proper place. Should this 
method not succeed, the arm of the disordered sida may be suspended 
over a gate or ladder, and, while the ribs are thus stretched asunder, 
the heads of such as arc out of place may be thrust into their former 
situation. 

Those dislocations wherein the heads of the ribs are forced inwards, 
are both more dangerous and the most difficult to reduce, as neither 
the hand nor any instrument can be applied internally to direct the 
luxated heads of the ribs. Almost the only thing that can be done is, 
to lay the patient upon his belly over a cask, or some gibbous body, 
and to move the fore part of the rib inward towards the back, some- 
times shaking it ; by this means the heads of the luxated ribs may slip 
iuto their former place. 

DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 

THE humerusor upper bone of the arm may be dislocated in varioiifc 
directions: it happens however most frequently downwards, bat very 
seldom directly upwards. From the nature of its articulation, as well 
as from its exposure to external injuries, this bone is the most subject 
to dislocation of any in the body. A dislocation of the humerus may 
be known by a depression of cavity on the top of the shoulder, and an 
inability to move the arm. When the dislocation is downward or 
forward, the arm is elongated, and a ball or lump is perceived under 
the arm pit; but when it is backwards, there appears a protuberance 
behind the shoulder, and the arm is thrown forwards towards the breast. 

The usual method of reducing dislocations of the shoulder is to seat 
the patient upon a low stool, and to cause an assistant to hold his body 
se that it may not give way to the extension, \\ bile another lays hold 
of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends it. The op- 
erator then puts a napkin under the patient's arm, and causes it to be 
tied behind Ins own neck ; by this, while a sufficient extension is made, 
he lifts up the head of the bone, and with his hands direct: it into its 
proper place. There are vai ious machines invented for facilitating this 
operation, but the hand of an expert surgeon is always more safe. In 
young and delicate patients, 1 have generally found it a very easy mat- 
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ter to reduce the shoulder, l>_\ extending the mm with one hand, ami 
thrusting in the head of the hone with the other. In making th%i \tcn- 
sk>D, the arm oucht always (o be a little bent. 

DISLOCATION OF THE ELItOH'. 

THE bones ef the fore-aim may be dislocated in any din 
When this is the case, a protuberance may be observed on th.ii 
the arm towards which the bone is pushed, from which, and the pa- 
tient's inability to bend his arm, a dislocation of this joint may easily be 
known. 

Two assistants are generally necessary for reducing a dislocation of 
the elbow ; one of them must lay hold ef the arm above, and the other 
below the joint, and make a pretty strong extension, while the opera- 
tor returns the bones into their proper place. Afterwards the arm 
must be bent, and suspended for some time with a sling about the 
neck. 

Luxations of the wrist and fingers are to be reduced in the same 
manner as those of the elbow ; viz. by making an extension in different 
directions, and thrusting the head of the bone into its place. 
DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 

WHEN the thigh-bone is dislocated forward and downward, the 
knee and foot are turned out, and the leg is longer than the other; but 
when it is displaced backward, it is usually pushed upwards at the same 
time, by which means the limb is shortened, and the foot is turned in- 
wards. 

When the thigh bone is displaced forward and downward, the patient, 
in order to have it reduced, must be laid upon his back and made fast 
by bandages, or held by assistants, while by others an extension is made 
by means of slings fixed about the bottom of the thigh a little above 
the knee. While the extension is made, the operator must push the 
head of the bone outward, till it gets into the socket. If the dislocation 
be outward, the patient must be laid upon his face, and, during the ex- 
tension, the head of the bone must be pushed inward. 

Dislocations of the knees, ancl'js, and toes, are reduced much in the 
same manner as those of the upper extremities, viz. by making an exten- 
sion in opposite directions, while the operator replaces the bones. In 
many cases, however, the extension alone is sufficient and the hoi 
slip into itsplace merely by pulling the limb with sufficient force. It 
is not hereby meant, that force alone is sufficient for the reduction of 
dislocations. Skill and address will often succeed better thai; force. I 
nave known a dislocation of the thigh reduced by one man, after all the 
force that could be used by six hud proved ineffectual. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

OF BROKEN BONES, $c. 

THERE is, in most villages, some person who pretends to the art of 
reducing fractures. Though in general such persons are very igno- 
rant, yet some of them are very successful; which evidently i 
that a small degree of learning, with a sufficient share of common 
and a mechanical head, will (liable a man to be useful in this way. We 
would, however, advise people never to employ such operators, when 
an expert and skilful surgeon can be had ; but when that is impractica- 
ble, they must be employed : we shall therefore recommend the fol- 
lowing hints to their consideration : 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet ought in all re.pccti 
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the same as in an inflammatory fever. He should likewise be kept 
quiet and cool, and his body open by emollient clvsters; or, if these 
cannot be conveniently administered, by food that is of an opening qual- 
ity; as stewed prunes, apples boiled in milk, boiled spinnage, and the 
like. It ought however to be here remarked, that persons who have 
naccii-lomed to live high, are not all of a sudden to be reduced to a 
very low diet. This might have fatal effects. There is often a necessi- 
ty for indulging even bad habits, in some measure, where the nature of 
the disease might require a different treatment. 

It will generally be necessary to bleed the patient immediately after 
a fracture, especially if be ho young, of a full habit, or has at the sime 
time received any bruise or contusion. This operation should not only 
be performed soon after the accident happens, but if the patient be yen 
feverish, it may he repeated next day. When several of the ribs arc 
broken, bleeding is peculiarly necessary. 

If any of the large bones which support the body are broken, the 
patient must keep his bed for several weeks. It is by no means neces- 
sary, however that he should lie all that time, as is customary, upon kis 
back. This situation sinks the spiiits, galls and frets the patient's 
skin, and renders him very uneasy. After the second week he may be 
gently raised up, and may sit several hours, supported by a bed-chair, 
or the like, which will greatly relieve him. Great care, however, must 
be taken in raising him up and laying him dowD, that he make no ex- 
ertions himself, otherwise the action of the muscles may pull the bone 
out of its place.* 

It is of great importance to keep the patient dry and clean while 
in this situation. By neglecting this, he is often so galled and excoria- 
ted, that he is forced to keep shifting places for ease. I have knowu 
a fractured thigh-bone, after it had been kept straight for above a fort- 
night, displaced by this means, and continue bent for life, in spite of all 
that could be done. 

It has been customary when a bone was broken, to keep the limb 
for five or six weeks continually upon the stretch. But this is a bad 
posture. It is both uneasy to the patient, and unfavourable to the cure 
The best situation is to keep the limb a little bent. This is the posture 
i which every animal puts its limbs when it goes to rest, and in which 
est muscles are upon the stretch. It is easily effected, by either 
laying the patient upon his tide, or making the bed so as to favour this 
position of the limb. 

Bone-setters ought carefully to examine whether the boue be not 
■battered or broken into several pieces. In this case it will some- 
times be necessary to have the limb immediately taken off, otherwise 
a gangrene or mortification may ensue. The horror which attends the 
verv idea of an amputation, often occasions its being delayed in such 
- till too late. I have known this principle operate so strongly, 
that a limb, where the bones were shattered into more than twenty 
pieces, was uot amputated before the third day after the accident, 

irious pieces of machinery have been contrived for counteracting the force of the 
r.ts of broken bones ; but as descriptions of these w kn- 
out drawings would btf of little use, I shall refer the reader toa cheap an* useful per- 
formance "on ih. nature and cure of fractures." lately published by my ingenious friend 
Mr. Aiken, sur teon in Edinburgh; wherein that gentleman has not only given an ao- 
count of the machines recommended in fractures by former authors but has likewise 
added several improvements of his own, which arc- peculiarly useful in compound 
fractures, and in cases where patients with broken bones are obliged to be transpoi 
(ran one place to another. 
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when the gangrene had proceeded so far as to reiulf r the operation use- 
less. 

When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, it must be dn 
all respects as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, is to lay it 
perfectly straight, and to keep it quite easy. Ail ti^li t baml.i 
hurt. They had much better be waatingaltogether. A great many of 
the bad consequences which succeed to fractured bones are owing to 
tight bandages. This is one of the ways in which excess of art, or 
rather the abuse of it, does more mischief than would be occasioned hy 
the want of it. Some of the most sudden cures of broken hones which 
were ever known, happened where no bandages were applied at all. 
Some method however must be taken to keep the membersteady ; but 
this may be done many ways without bracing it with a tight ban 

The best method of retention is by two or more splints made of 
leather or pasteboard. These if moistened before they be applied, 
soon assume the shape of the included member, and are sufficient, by 
the assistance of a very slight bandage, for all the purpose' of retention. 
The bandage which we would recommend, is that made with twelve or 
eighteen tails. It is much easier applied and taken off than rollers, 
and answers all the purposes of retention equally well. The splints 
should always be as long as the limb, with holes cut for the ancle when 
the fracture is in the leg. 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage car.not be properly used, an 
adhesive plaster may be applied over the part. The patient in this case 
ought to keep himself quite easy, avoiding every thing that may occa- 
sion sneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. He ought to keep his 
body in a straight posture, and should take care that his stomach be 
constantly distended, by taking frequently some light food, and drinking 
freely of weak watery liquors. 

The most proper external application for a fracture is nxycrale or a 
mixture of vinegar and water. The bandages should be wet with this 
at every dressing. 

OF STRAINS. 
Strains are often attended with worse consequences than broken 
bones. The reason is obvious; they are generally neglected. Vv'hen 
a bone is broken, the patient is obliged to keep the member easy, be- 
cause he cannot make use of it; but when a joint is only strained, '.he 
person, finding he can still make a shift to move it, is sorry to 
time for so trifling an ailment. In this way he deceives himself, and 
converts into an incurable malady what might have been removed hy 
only keeping the part easy for a few days. 

Country people generally immerse a strained limb in cold water. 
This is very proper provided it be done immediately, and not kept 
in too long. But the custom of keeping the part immersed in cold 
water for a long time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes instead of 
bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a disease than remove 
one. 

Wrapping a garter, or some other bandage, pretty tight about the 
strained part, is likewise of use. It helps to restoie the proper tone 
of the vessels and prevents the action of the parts from increasing the 
disease. It should not however be applied too tight. I hive I: 
h kuown bleeding uear the alFected part have a vei ; 
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what we would recommend above all is tote. It is more to be depended 
on than auy medicine, and seldom fails to remove the complaint.* 
OF RUPTURES. 
(IULDRF.N and old people are most liable to this disease. In the 
former it is generally occasioned by excessive crying, coughing, vom- 
iting, or the like. In the latter, it is commonly the effect of blows or 
violent exertions of the strength, as leaping carrying great weights, &c. 
In both a relaxed habit, indolence, and on oily or very moist diet, dis- 
pose tiie body to this disease. 

A rispture sometimes proves fatal before it is discovered. Whenever 
sickness, vomiting, and obstinate costiveness give reason to suspect an 
obstruction of the bowels, all those places where ruptures usually hap- 
pen ought carefully to be examined. The protrusion of a very small 
part of the got will occasion all these symptoms, and if not returned in 
due time, v. ill prove fatal. 

On the first appearance of a rupture in an infant, it ought to be laid 
upon its back, with its head very low. While in this posture, if the gut 
doss not return of itself, it may easily be put up by gentle pressure. 
After it is returned, a piece of sticking plaster may be applied over the 
part, and a proper truss or bandage must be constantly worn for a con- 
siderable time. -The method of making and applying these rupture 
bandages for children is pretty well known. The child must, as tar as 
be kept from crying, and from all violent exertions, till the 
rupture is quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced down with great violence, or 
happens from any cause to be inflamed, there is often great difficulty 
in returning it, and sometimes the thing is quite impracticable without 
an operation; a description of which is foreign to our purpose. As I 
have been fortunate enough, however, alw ays to succeed in my attempts 
to return the ^ut, without having recourse to any other means than what 
ar« in the power of every man, I shall briefly mention the method which 
icrally pursue. 
After the patient has been bled, he must be laid upon his back, with 
his head very low, and his breech raised high with pillows. In this 
situation flannel cloths wrung out of a decoction of mallows and cam- 
omile flowers, or, if these are not at hand, of warm water, must be 
applied for a considerable time. A clyster made of this decoction, 
with a large spoonful of butter and an ounce or two of salt, may be 
afterwards thrown up. If these should not prove successful, recourse 
must be had to pressure. If the tumour be very hard, considerable 
force will he necessary : but it is not force alone which succeeds here. 
The operator, at the same time that he makes a pressure with the 
palms of his hands, must with his fingers artfully conduct the gut 
in by the same aperture through which it came out. 1 he manner 
of doing this can be much easier conceived than described. Should 
these endeavours prove ineffectual, clysters of the s^oke of tobacco 
may be tried. These have been often known to succeed where every 
otlirr method failed. , 

There is reason to believe that, by persisting in the use of these, 
and such other means as the circumstances of the pase may suggest, 

« A n-r.it nnnv external application's are recommended for strain*. MM of which 

fa^a^tK hSrT tfe followmgwe such as may be used with thegtt.ate* 

viz?~S lice, made of stale beer or vinegar and oat-meal, camphorated spmUrf 

Minderer sN spirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic sumt dduted « ,th a 

, water, and the common fomentation, with the addition ot brandy * 

.'piril of wine. 
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most hernias might be ruin red without an operation. Cutting for the. 
hernia i< a nice and difficult matter. I would therefore ad\ in 1 surgeons 
to try every method of returning the gut before they have recourse to 
the knife. I have once and again succeeded by persevering in my en- 
deavours, after eminent surgeons had declared the reduction of the gut 
impracticable without an operation.* 

An adult, after the gut h s been returned, must wear a steel band- 
age. It is needless to describe this, as it may always be had ready 
made from the artists. Such bandages are generally uneasy to the 
wearer for some time, but by custom they become quite easy. No 
person who has had a rupture after he arrived at man's estate should 
ever be without one of those bandages. 

Persons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid all viol 
ercise, carrying great weights, leaping, running, and the like. They 
should likewise avoid windy aliment and strong liquors : and should 
carefully guard against catching cold. 

CHAPTER LV. 

OF CASUALTIES. 

IT is certain that life, when to all appearance lost, may often, by due 
care, be restored. Accidents frequently prove fatal, merely because 
proper means are not used to counteract their effects. 

No person ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident unless 
where the structure of the heart, brain, or some organ necessary to 
life, is evidently destroyed. The action of these organs may be so far 
impaired as even to be for some time imperceptible, when life is 
by no means gone. In this case, however, if the fluids be suffered 
to grow cold.it will be impossible to put them again in motion, even 
though the solids should recover their power of acting. Thus, when 
the motion of the. lungs has been stopt by unwholesome vapour, the 
action of the heart by a stroke on the breast, or the functions of the 
brain by a blow on the head, if the person be suffered to grow cold, 
he will in all probability continue so ; but if the body be kept warm, 
as soon as the injured part has recovered its power of acting, the 
fluids will again begin to move, and all the vital functions will 
tored. 

It is a horrid custom immediately to consign over to death eve 
per-ou who has the misfortune, by a fall, a blow, or the like, to be de 
prived of the appearance of life. The unhappy person instead of be- 
ing carried into a warm house, and laid by the fire, or put to a warm 
bed, is generally hurried away to church, or a barn, or some other cold 
damp house, where after a fruitless attempt has been made to bleed 
him, perhaps by one who knew nothing of the matter, he is given ove 
for dead, and no further notice taken of him. This conduct seems t 
be the result of ignorance, supported by an ancient superstitions notio 
which forbids the body of any person killed by accident to be laid in a 
house that is inhabited. What the ground of this superstition maybe, 
we shall not pretend to inquire ; but surely the conduct founded upon 

* I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practitioner, when lu> patient 
complains of pain in the belly with obstinate costiveness, to examine the gi 
evt i-} place where a rupture may happen, in order that it may beh mediate?) 
By neglecting this, many perish who weie not suspt cted lo hare 
they were dead. I hare known this happen w litre hali'a dozen of the lacnlty were! 
attendance. 
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it is contrary to all the principles of reason, humanity, and common 
sense. 

When a person seems to be suddenly deprived of life, our first busi- 
ness is to inquire into the cause. We ought carefully to observe whe- 
ther any substance he lodged in (he windpipe or gullet ; and if that is 
the case, attempts must he made to remove it. \\ hen unwholesome 
air is the cause, the patient ought immediately to be removed 
out of it. If the circulation be suddenly stopped, from any cause 
whatever, except mere weakness, the patient should be bled. Ifihe 
Mood does not flew, be may be immersed in warm water, or rubbed 
with warm cloths, \c. to promote the circulation. When the cause 
cannot be suddenly removed, our great aim must he to keep up the 
vital warmth, by i ubbiog the path nt with hot cloths, or salt, and cover- 
ing Ins body with warm sand, ashes, or the like. 

t should now proceed to treat more fully of those accidents, which 
without immediate assistance, would often prove fatal, and to point 
out the most likely means for relieving the unhappy sufferers ; hut as I 
have been happily anticipated in this part of my subject by the learned 
and humane l)r. Tissot, I shall content myself with selecting such of his 
observations as seem to be the most important, and adding such of my 

) as have occurred in the course of practice. 
OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE MOUTH AXD 
STOMACH. 

THOUGH accidents of this kind are very common, and extremely 
dangerous, yet they arc generally the effect of carelessness. Children 
should be taught to chew their food well, and to put nothing into their 
mouths which it would be dangerous for them to swallow. But children 
are not the only persons guilty of this piece of imprudence. I know 
many adults who put pins, nails, and other sharp pointed substances in 
tin ii -mouths upon every occasion, and sonic : who even sleep with the 
former there all night. This conduct is exceedingly injudicious, as a 
lit of coughing, or twenty other accidents, may force, over the sub- 
stance before the person is aware.* 

When any substance is retained in the gullet, there are two ways 
of removing it, viz. either by extracting it, or pushing it down. The 
safest and most certain way is to extract it; but this is not always 
the easiest; it may therefore be more eligible sometimes to thrust it 
down, especially when the obstructing body is of such • nature, that 
there is no danger from its reception into the stomach. The substan- 
ivhichinay be pushed down without dangei are, ;<ll common nour- 
ishing ones, as bread, flesh, fruits, and the like. M\ indigestible bo lies, 
a.-> cork, wood, hones, pieces of metal, and mic'i trke, ought if possible 
to be extracted, especially if these botiics be sharp pointed, as puis, 
in edles, fish-bones, bits of glass, &c. 

When such substances have not passed in too deep, we shoe J en- 
/our to extract them with our fingers, which met lod often soeceeda 
When they are lower, we must make use of nippers, or a small 
pair of forceps, such as surgeons use. B empt to extract 

rarely succeeds, if the snostance be of a flexible nature, Mid has de- 
scend the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fa '. or cannot be duly applied, crotchets, 
a kind of hooks, must be employed. These by 

• V woman i'< one of the h upitab of this city lately 'isch ■•• i un- 

pins, which she hsdswallowta in tin k*rin 

c g 
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bending a piece of pretty strong iron wire at one end, it mull be intro- 
duced in the flat way ; and for the better conducting it, Hide should 
likewise be a curve or bending at the end it is held by, to ien e as a kind 
or handle to it; which lias this further use, that it may beseemed by a 
string tied to it, a circumstance not to be omitted in any instrument 
employed on such occasions, to avoid such ill accidents as have some- 
times ensued from these instruments slipping out of the operator's hand. 
After the crotchet has passed below the substance that obstructs the 
pass:i£e,il is drawn up again, and hooks up the body along with it. 
The crotchet is also very convenient, when a substance somewhat Ilex- 
ible,asapin or fish-bone, sticks across the gullet, the hook, in such eas- 
es, seizing them about their middle part, crooks nml thus disengages 
them ; or, if they are very brittle substances, serves to break them. 

When the obstructing bodies are small, and only stop up a part of 
the passage, and which may either easily elude the hook, or straighten 
it by their resistance, a kind of rings, made cither of wire, wool, or silk, 
may be used. A piece of fine wire of a proper length may be bent into 
a circle about the middle, of about an inch diameter, and the long mi- 
bent sides brought parallel, and near each other : these are to be Ik Id 
in the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced into the gullet, 
in order to be conducted about the obstructing body, and so to extract 
it. More flexible lings may be made of wool, thread, silk, or small 
pack-thread, which may be waxed for their greater strength and consis- 
tence. One. of these is to be tied fast to a handle of iron wire, whale- 
bone, or any kind of flexible wood, and by t'nis means introduced, in 
order to surround the obstructing substance, and to draw it out. 8er« 
eral of these rings passed through one another may be used, the more 
certainly to lay hold of the obstructing body, which maybe involved 
by one, if another should miss it. These rings have one advantage, 
which is, that when the substance to be extracted is once laid hold of, 
it may then, by turning the handle, be retained so strongly in the ring 
thus twisted, as to be moved every way, which must in many cases be 
a considerable advantage. 

Another material employed on these unhappy occasions, is the 
sponge. Its property of swelling considerably on being wet is the 
principal foundation of its usefulness here. If any substance is stopt 
in the gullet, but without filling up the whole passage, a bit of sponge 
may be introduced into that part which is unstopt, and beyond the 
substance. The sponge soon dilates, and grows larger in this moist sit- 
uation ; and indeed the enlargement of it may be forwarded by making 
the patient swallow a few drops of water. Afterwards it is to be 
drawn back by the handle to which it is fastened ; and as it is now too 
large to return through the small cavity by which it was conveyed in, it 
draws out the obstructing body along with it. 

The compressibility of sponge is another foundation of its usefulness 
in such eases. A pretty large piece of sponge may be compres 
squeezed into a small size, by windings stri'ig of tape closely about 
it, which may be easily unwound, and withdrawn, after the sponge has 
been introduced. A bit of sponge may likewise be compressed by a 
piece of whate-bone split at one end ; but this can hardly be introdu- 
ced in such a manner as no), to hurt the patient. 

I have often known pins and oth"r sharp bodies, which had ,ti 
the throat, brought up by causing I '•• swallow it 

meat tied to a thread. a;id drawiu: it quickly up again. '. • 
than swallowing sponge, aud will often auiwer the purpose . 
welb 
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When all these methods prove unsuccessful, there remains one more, 
which ik, to make the patient vomit : but this can scarcely be of any 
service, unless when such obstructing bodies are simph engaged in, ami 
not hooked or stuck into the sides of the gullet, as in this case vomit- 
ing might sometimes occasion further mischief. If the patient can 
swallow, vomiting may be excited by taking half a drachm or two scru- 
ples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a draught. If he is not able 
to swallow, an attempt may be made to excite vomiting, by tickling 
his throat with a feather j and, if that should not succeed, a clyster of 
tobacco maybe administered. It is made by boiling an ounce of to- 
bacco in a sufficient quantity of water ; this has often been found to 
succeed, when other attempts to excite vomiting had failed. 

When the obstructing body is of such a nature that it may with 
safety be pushed downwards, this may be attempted by means of a 
wax-candle oiled, and a little heated, so as to make it flexible ; or a 
piece of whale-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a sponge fastened to 
one end. 

Should it be impossible to extract even those bodies which it is dan- 
gerous to admit into the stomach, we must then prefer the least of 
two evils, and rather ran the hazard of pushing them down than suffer 
the patient to perish in a few minutes ; and we ought to scruple this 
resolution the less, as a great many instances have happened, where 
the swallowing of such hurtful and indigestible substances have been 
followed by no disorder. 

Whenever it is manifest that all endeavours, either to extract or push 
down the substance, must prove ineffectual, they should be discontin- 
ued, because the inflammation occasioned by persisting in them might 
he as dangerous as the obstruction itself. Some have died in conse- 
quence of the inflammation, even after the body which caused the ob- 
struction had been entirely removed. 

AVhile the means recommended above are making use of, the patient 
should often swallow, or, if he cannot, he should frequently receive by 
injection through a crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to like 
gullet, some emollient liquor, as warm milk and water, barley-water, 
or a decoction of mallows. Injections of this kind not only soften and 
sooth the irritated parts, but, when thrown in with force, are often 
more successful in loosening the obstruction than all attempts with in* 
struments. 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to leave the obstruct- 
ing body in the part, the patient must be treated as if he had an inflam- 
matory disease. He should be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have 
his whole neck surrounded with emollient poultices. The like treat- 
ment must also be used, if there be any reason to suspect an inflamma- 
tion of the passages, though the obstructing body be removed. 

A proper degree of agitation has sometimes loosened the inhering 
body more effectually than instruments. Thus a blow on the back has 
often forced up a substance which stuck in the gullet ; but this is still 
more proper and efficacious when the substance gets into the wind- 
pipe. Iu this case vomiting and sneezing arc likewise to be excited. 
Pins which stuck in the gullet have been frequently discharged by ri- 
ding "ii horse-back, or in a carriage. 

When any indigestible substance has been forced down into the 
stomach, the patient should use a very mild and smooth diet, consisting 
chiefly of fruits and farinaceous substances, as puddings, pottage, and 
loups. He should avoid all heating and irritating things, as wine, 
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punch, pepper, and such like ; and his dunk ibonld be milk and water, 
barlev water or whey. 

When the gullet is so strongly and fully closed, that the pallet 
receive no food by the mouth, he must be nourished by clysters ot soup, 
jelly, and the like. 

When the patient is in danger of being immediately suffocated, ami 
all hope of freeing the passage is vanished, so that death seems at hand, 
if respiration be not restored; the operation of brtnekatomy, or open- 
ing of the wind-pipe, must he directly performed. As this operation is 
neither difficult to an expert surgeon, nor very painful to the | 
and is often the only method which can be taken to preserve life in these 
emergencies, we thought proper to mention it, though it should only be 
attempted by persons skilled in snrgery. 

OF DROWNED I'ERSONS. 

WHEN a person has remained above a quarter of an hour under 
water, there can be no con iderable hopes of his recovery. But as 
several circumstances may happen to have continued lii'«', in such an 
unfortunate situation, beyond the ordinary term, we should never too 
toon resign the unhappy object to his fate, but try every method tor 
hisielief, as there are many well attested proofs of the recovery of 
persons to life and health who had been taken out of the water appa- 
rently dead, and who remained a considerable time without exhibiting 
any signs of life. 

The first thiugto be done, aftGr the body is taken out of the water, 
is to convey it as soon as possible to some convenient place where the 
necessary operations for its recovery may be performed. In doing 
this, care must be taken not to bruise or injure the body by carrying 
it in any unnatural posture with the head downwards, or the like. If 
an adult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on straw with the head 
a little raised, and carried on a cart or men's shoulders,and kept in as 
natural and easy a position as possible. A small body may be carried 
in the arms. 

In attempting to recover persons apparently drowned, the principal 
intention to be pursued is, to restore the natural warmth, upon which all 
the vital functions depend > and to excite these functions by the appli- 
cation of stimulants, not only to the skin, but likewise to the lungs, 
intestines, &e. 

Though cold was by no means the cause of the person's death, yet 
it will prove an effectual obstacle to his recovery. For this reason, 
stripping him of his wet clothes, his body must be strongly rubbed for 
a considerable time with coarse linen cloths, as warm as they can be 
made ; and, as soon as a well heated bed can be got ready, he may be 
laid intoit,and the rubbing should be continued. Warm cloths ought 
likewise to be frequently applied to the stomach and bowels, and not 
bricks, or bottles of warm-water, to the soles of his feet, and to the 
palms of his hands. 

Strong volatile spirits should be frequently applied to the nose; and 
ihe spine of the back and pit of the stomach may be rubbed with warm 
brandy or spirit of wine. The temples ought also to be chafed with 
volatile spirits; and stimulating powders, as that of tobacco or marjo- 
ram, may be blown up the nostril'-. 

To renew the breathing a strong person may blow his own breath in- 
to the patient's mouth with all the force he can, holding his nostril at 
the same time. When it can be perceived by the rising of the ri 
belly that the lungs are filled with air, the person ought to desi3t from 
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blowing, and should press the breast and belly so as to expel the air 
again ; and this operation may be repeated for some time, alternately 
inflating and depressing the lungs so as to imitate natural respiration. 

it the lungs cannot he inflated in this manner, it may be attempted 
by blowing through one of the nostrils, and at the same time keeping 
the other close. Dr. Monro for this purpose recommends a wooden 
pipe fitted at one end for rilling the nostril, and at the other for being 
blown into by a person's mouth, or for receiving the pipe of a pair of 
bellows, to be employed for the same purpose, if necessary. 

When air cannot be forced into the chest by the mouth or nose, it 
may be necessary to make an opening into the wind-pipe for this 
purpose. It is needless, however, to spend time in describing this 
operation, as it should not be attempted unless by persons skilled in 
surgery. 

To stimulate the intestines, the fume of tobacco may be thrown up in 
form of clyster. There are various pieces of apparatus contrived for 
this purpose which may be used when at hand; but where these cannot 
be obtained, the business may be clone by a common tobacco pipe. 
The bowl of the pipe must be tilled with tobacco well kindled, and, af- 
ter the small tube has been introduced into the fundament, the smoke 
may be forced up by blowing through a piece of paper full of holes 
wrapped round the mouth of the pipe, or by blowing through an empty 
pipe, the mouth of which is applied close to that of the other. This 
may also be done in the following manner. \ common clyster-pipe 
with a bag mounted upon it may be introduced into the fundament, 
and the mouth of the bag may be applied round the small end of a 
tobacco-pipe, in the bowl of which tobacco is to be kiudled, and the 
smoke blown up as directed above. Should it be found impracticable 
to throw up the smoke of tobacco, clysters of warm water, with the ad- 
dition of a little salt and some wine or spirits, may be frequently ad- 
ministered. This may be done by a common clyster-bag and pipe ; 
but, as it ought to be thrown well up, a pretty large syringe wilLanswer 
the purpose better. 

While these things are doing, some of the attendants ought to be 
preparing a warm bath, into wiiich the person should be put, if the 
above endeavours prove ineffectual. Where there are no conveniences 
for using the warm bath, the body may be covered with warm salt, 
sand, ashes, grains, or such like. Tissot mentions an instance of a girl 
who was restored to life, after she had been taken out of the water, 
swelled, bloated, and to all appearance dead, by laying her naked body 
upon hot ashes, covering her v itli others equally hot, putting a bonnet 
round her head, andastocking round her neck, Btnfied with the same, 
and heaving coverings over all. After she had remained half an hour 
in this situation, her pulse returned, she recovered speech, and cried 
Out, I freeze; i freeze; a little cherry-brandy was given her and she 
remained buried as it were under the a;>hes for eight hours ; afterwards 
she was taken out, without any other complaint except thatol lassitude 
or weariness, which went off in a few days. The Doctor mentions 
likewise an instance of a man who was restored to life, after he had re- 
mained six hours under water, by the heat of a dunghill. 

Till the patient shews some signs of life, and \) able lo swallow, it 
would be useless and wen dangerous to pour liquors into his mouth. 
His lips however, and tongue, may be frequently wet with a feather 
dint in warm brandy or other strong spirits; and, a* noon a* he has 
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recovered the power of swallowing, a little warm wine, or some other 
cordial, ought every now and then to be administered. 

Some recommend a vomit alter the patient is a little re-animat. <i 
but if he can be made to puke without the sickening draught, it wifl 
be more safe : this may generally be done by tickling the throat and 
fauces with an oiled feather, or some other sott substance, which will 
notinjurc the parts. Tissot in this case recommends the oxymel of 
squills, a table-spoonful of which, diluted with water, maybe given 
every quarter of an hour, till the patient has taken five or lix OOiea, 
Where that medicine is not at hand, a strong infusion of sage, camo- 
mile-flowers, or carduus benedictus, sweetened with honey, or some 
warm water, with the addition of a little salt, may, he says, supply 
its place. The doctor does not intend that any of these things should 
be given in such quantity as to occasion vemiting. He thinks emetic* 
in this situation are not expedient. 

We are by no means to discontinue our assistance as soon as the 
patients discover some tokens of life, since they sometimes expire 
after these first appearances of recovering. The warm and stimulating 
applications are still to be continued, and small quantities of some cor- 
dial liquor ought frequently to be administered. Lastly, though (tic 
person should be manifestly re-animated, there sometimes remains an 
oppression, a cough, and feverishness, which effectually constitute a 
disease. In this case it will be necessary to bleed the patient in the 
arm and to cause him to drink plentifully of barley-water, elder-flower- 
tea, or any other soft pectoral infusions. 

Such persons as have the misfortune to be deprived of the appearan- 
ces of life, by a fall, a blow, suffocation, or the like, must be treated 
nearly in the same maimer as those who have been for some time under 
water. I once attended a patient who was so stunned by a fall from a 
horse, that for above six hours he scarcely exhibited any signs of life; 
yet this man, by being bled, and proper methods taken to keep up the 
vital warmth, recovered, and in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. 
Alexander gives an instance to the same purpose in the Edinburgh 
Physical and Literary Essays, of a man who was to all appearance 
killed by a blow on the breast, but recovered upon being immersed for 
some time in warm water. These, and other instances of a similar na- 
ture, which might be adduced, amount to a full proof of this fact, that 
many of those unhappy persons who lose their lives by falls, blows, and 
other accidents, might be saved by the use of proper means duly persist' 
rd in. 

OF NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

AIR may be many ways rendered noxious, or even destructive to 
animals. This may either happen from its vivifying principles being 
destroyed, or from subtle exhalations with which it is impregnated. 
Thus air that has passed through burning fuel is neither capable of sup- 
porting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the danger of sleeping in 
close chambers with coal fires. Some indeed suppose the danger here 
proceeds from the sulphureous oil contained in the coal, which is set at 
liberty and diffused all over the chamber; while others imagine it is 
owing to the air of the room being charged with phlogiston, i Be this 
as it may, it is a situation carefully to be avoided. Indeed it is danger- 
ous to Meep in a small apartment with a fire of any kind. I ldtelafl 
four persons who had been suffocated by sleeping in an apartmt 
where a small fire of coal had been left burning. 
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The vapour which exhales from wine, eyder, beer, or other liquors 
in the state of fermentation, contains something poisonous, which 
kills in the same manner as the vapour of coal. Hence there is always 
danger in going into cellars where a large quantity of these liquors, is 
in a state of fermentation, especially if they have been close shut up 
for some time. There have been many instances of persons struck 
dead on entering such places, and of others who have with difficulty 
escaped. 

When subterraneous caves, that have been very long shut, are open- 
ed, or when deep wells are cleaned, which have not been emptied for 
several years, the vapours arising from them produce the same effects 
as those mentioned above. For this reason no person ought to venture 
into a well, pit, cellar, or any place that is damp, and has been long 
shut up, till the air has been sufficiently purified by burning gun-pow- 
der in it. It is easy to know, as has been observed in a former part 
of this work, when the air of such places is unwholesome, by letting 
down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or the like. If these 
continue to burn, people may safely venture in ; but where they are 
suddenly extinguished, no one ought to enter till the air has been first 
purified by fire. 

The offensive smell of lamps and of candles, especially when their 
flames are extinguished, operate like other vapours, though with less 
violence, and less suddenly. There have however been instances of 
people killed by the fumes of lamps which had been extinguished in a 
close chamber, and persons of weak delicate breasts generally find 
themselves quickly oppressed in apartments illuminated with many can- 
dles. 

Such as are sensible of their danger in thftse situations, and retreat 
seasonably from it, are generally relieved as soon as they get into the 
open air, or, if they have any remaining uneasiness, a little water and 
vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. But when they 
are so far poisoned as to have lost their feeling and understanding, the 
following means must be used for their recovery. 

The patient should be exposed to a very pure, fresh, and open air ; 
and volatile salts, or other stimulating substances, held to his nose, 
He should next he bled in the arm, or if that does not succeed, in 
the neck. His legs ought to be put into warm water, and well rub- 
bed. As soon as he can swallow, some lemonade, or water, and vine- 
gar with the addition of a little nitre, may be given him. 

Nor are sharp clysters by any means to be neglected ; these may be 
made, by adding to the common clyster, syrup of buckthorn and tine- 
ture of senna, of each two ourifces; or, in their stead, half an ounce of 
Venice turpentine dissolved in the yolk of an egg. Should tliese things 
not he at hand, two or three large spoonsful of common salt may be 
put into the clyster. The same means, if necessary, which were recom- 
mended in the former part of this chapter, may be used to restore the 
circulation, warmth, &c. 

Mr. Tossach, surgeon at Alloa, relates the case of a man suffocated 
by the steam of burning coal, whom he recovered by blowing his breath 
into the patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm and causing him to be 
well rubbed and tossed about. And Dr. Frewen, of Sussex, mentions 
tile case of a young man who was stupified by the smoke of sea coal, 

Bras recovered by being plunged into cold water, and afterwards 
l^Knu a warm bed. 
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The practice of plunging persons suffocated by noxious vapours ia 
cold water, would seem to be supported by tl i<- common experiment of 

suffocating dogs in the grotto del ami. and afterward.-, recovering them, 
by throwing them into the neighbouring lake. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME (OLD. 

WHEN cold is extremely severe, and a person is exposed to it for a 
long time, it proves mortal, in consequence of its stopping the circula- 
tion in the extremities, and forcing too great a proportion of blood 
towards the brain ; so that the patient dies of a kind of apoplexy, pre- 
ceded by great sleepiness. The traveller, in this situation, who finds 
himself begin to grow drowsy, should redouble his efforts to extricate 
himself from the imminent danger he is exposed to. This sleep, which 
he might consider as some alleviation of his sufferings, would, if indul- 
ged, prove his last. 

Such violent effects of cold are happily not very common in thtl 
country; it frequently happens, however, that the hands or feet of tra- 
vellers are so benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mortification, 
if proper means are not used to prevent it. The chief danger in tin* 
situation arises from the sudden application of heat. It is very com- 
mou, when the hands or feet are pinched v. ith cold, to hold them to the 
fire ; yet rea»on and observation shew that this is a most dangerous 
and imprudent practice. 

Every peasant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or roots of any kind be 
brought near the fire, or put into warm water, they will be destroyed, 
by rottenness or a kind of mortification; and that the only way to re- 
cover them, is to immerse them for some time in very cold water. The. 
same observation holds with regard to animals in this condition. 

When the hands or fee tare greatly benumbed with cold, they ought 
either to be immersed in cold water, or rubbed with snow, till they re- 
cover their natural warmth and sensibility ; after which the person may 
be removed into an apartment a little warmer, and may drink some cups 
of tea, or an infusion of elder flowers sweetened with honey. Every 
person must have observed, when his hands were even but slightly af- 
fected with cold, that the best way twtnrni them was by washing them 
in cold water, and continuing to rub them well for some time. 

When a person has been so long exposed to the cold, that all ap- 
pearances of life are gone, it will be necessary to rub him all over 
with snow or cold water ; or, what will answer better, if it can be 
obtained, to immerse him in a bath of the very coldest water. 
There is the greatest encouragement to persist in the use of these 
means, as we are assured that persons who had remained in the snow, 
or had been exposed to the freezing air during five or six su< re 
days, and who had discovered no marks of life for several hours ; have 
nevertheless been revived. 

I have always thought that the whitloes, kibes, chilblains, and other 
inflammations of the extremities, which are so common among the 
peasants in the cold season, were chiefly occasioned by their sudden 
transitions from cold to heat. After they have been exposed to an 
extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply their hands and 
feet to the fire, or, if they have occasion, plunge them into waim 
water, by which means, if a mortification does not happen, an inflam- 
mation seldom fails to ensue. Most of the ill consequencef frooj 
quarter might be easily avoided, by only observing the precal 
mentioned above. 
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EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT 
TIIF. effects of extreme beat, though not so common in this country, 
are no less fatal, and much move sudden than those of cold. In hot 
countries people frequently drop down dead in the streets, exhausted 
With beat and fatigue. In this case, if any warm cordial can be poured 
into Hie month, it ought to be done. If this cannot be effected, they 
may be thrown up in form of a clyster. Volatile spirits and other 
ofa Stimulating nature, may be applied to the skin, which should 
be well rubbed \rilh coarse cloths, whipped with nettles, or other 
stimulating things. Some of the ancient physicians are said to have 
restored to lue persons apparently dead by beating them with rods. 

CHAPTER JA'II. 

of Fainting fits, and other cases which 
require immediate assistance. 

STRONG and healthy persons, who abound with blood, are often 
seized with sudden fainting fits, after violent exercise, drinking freely 
of warm or strong liquors, exposure to great heat, intense application 
to study, or the like. 

In such cases the patient should be made to smell some vinegar. 
His temples, forehead and wrists, ought at the same time to be bathed 
with vinegar mixed with an equal quantity of warm water; and two 
or three spoonsful of vinegar, with four or five times as much water, 
may, if he can swallow, be poured into his month. 

If the fainting proves obstinate, or degenerates into a syncope, that 
is. an abolition or feeling and understanding, the patient must be bled. 
After the bleeding, a clyster will be proper, and then he should be kept 
easy and quiet, only giving him every half hour a cup or two of an in- 
fusion of any mild vegetable, with the addition ofa little sugar and 
far. 

When swoonings, which arise from this cause, occur frequently in the 

same person, he should in order to escape them, confine himself to a 

light diet consisting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vegetables. His 

drink ought to he water or small beer, and he should sleep but moder- 

uid take much exercise. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftencr from adefect than an excess 

of blood. Hence they are very ready to happen after great evacuations 

kind, obstinate watching, want of appetite, or suchlike. In 

these, an almost directly opposite course to that mentioned above must 

be pursued. 

The patient should be laid in bed, with his head low, and being cov- 
ered, should have his legs, thighs, arms, and his whole body rubbed 
Kie.ii:>ly with flannels. Hungary-water, volatile salts, or strong 
Smelling herbs a- s rue, mint, or rosemary, may be held to his nose. 
His mouth must he wet with a little rum or brandy; and if he can 
w, some hot wine, mixed with sugar and cinnamon, which is 
an excellent cordial, may be poured into his mouth. A compress of 
flannel, dipt in hot wine or brandy must be applied to the pit of 
hi stomach, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with hot water laid to 
his leer. 

the patient is recovered a little, he should take some 

oup or broth, or a little bread or biscuit soaked in hot spiced 

w inc. To prevent the return of the fits, he ought to take often, but in 

small quantities some light, yet strengthening nourishment, as panada, 
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made with soup, instead of water, new laid eggs Tightly poached, cho- 
co'atr , litrlit roast meats, jellies, and sncli like. 

Those faintingfits, which are the effect of bleeding, or of the \ 
operation of purges, belong to this class. Such as happen alt< r artifi- 
cial bleeding are selduni dangerous, generally terminating as noon ai 
the patient is laid upon the bed ; indeed ubjecl to this kind 

should always be bled lying, in order to prevent it. Should the faint- 
ing however continue longer than usual, volatile spirits may be held 
to the nose, and rubbed on the temples, i\:c. 

When fainting is the effect of too strong or acrid purges or vomits, 
the patient must be treated in all respects as if he had taken ponon. 
He should be made to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, and oil, 
barley water, or such like; emollient clysters will likewise be propei 
and the patient's strength should afterwards be recruited, by giving him 
generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Fain tings are often occasioned by indigestion. This may either 
proceed from the quantity or quality of the food. When the former 
of these is the cause, the cure will be best performed by vomiting, 
which may be promoted by causing the patient to drink a weak infu- 
sion of camomile flowers, curduus benedict us, or the like. When the 
disorder proceeds from the nature, of the food, the patient as in the 
case of weakness, must be revived by strong smells, &c. after which 
he should be made to swallow a large quantity of light warm fluid, 
which may serve to drown, as it were, the offending matter, to soften 
its acrimony, and either to effect a discharge of it by vomiting, or 
force it down into the intestines. 

Even disagreeable smells will sometimes occasion swooninjrs, < <pe. 
cially in people of weak nerves. When this happens, the patient should 
be carried in the open air, have stimulating thingsheld to Ins nose, and 
those substances which are disagreeable to him ought immediately to 
be removed. But we have already taken notice of swoonings which 
arise from nervous disorders, and shall therefore say no more upon that 
head. 

Fainting-fits often happen in the progress of diseases. In the begin- 
ning of putrid diseases they generally denote an oppression at the sto- 
mach, or a mass of corrupted humours, and they cease after evacuations 
either by vomit or stool. When they occur at the beginning of ma- 
lignant fevers, they indicate great danger. In each of these cases, vine- 
gar used both externally and internally is the best remedy during the 
paroxysm, and plenty of lemon juice and water after it. Swoonings 
which happen in diseases accompaned with great evacuations, inu-t 
be treated like those which are owing to weakness, and the evacuations 
ought to be restrained. When they happen towards the end of a vio- 
lent fit of an intermitting fever,or at thatof each exacerbation of a con- 
tinual fever, the patient must be supported by small draught of wine 
and water. 

Delicate and hysteric women are very liable to swooning or fainting 
fits after delivery. These might be often prevented by i" 
dials, and the admission of fresh air. When they are occasioned by 
excessive flooding, it ought by all means to be restrained. They are 
generally the effect of mere weakness or exhaustion. Dr. Engleinan 
relates the case of a woman "in child-bed, who, after having been 
" happily delivered, suddenly fainted, and lay upwards of a qtiai 
" an hour apparently dead. A physician was sent for ; her uu< 
" hi the meau while, being out of patience at hit* delay, attempted to 
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it her herself, and extending herself upon her mistress, applied her 
" mouth to her's, blew in as much breath as she possibly could, and in 
" a very short time the exhausted woman awaked as out of a profound 
" sleep ; when proper thing? being; given her, she soon recovered. 

" The maid being asked how she came to think of this expedient, 
"said she had seen it practised at Altenburgh, bymidwives, upon chil- 
li, with the happiest effect." 

We mention this chiefly that other midwivesmay be induced to fol- 
laudable an example. Many children are born without any 
ligflj of life, and others expire soon after their birth, who might with- 
out all doubt, by proper care, be restored to life. 

From whatever cause fainting-fits proceed, fresh air is always of the 
greatest importance to the patient. By not attending to this circum- 
stance, people often kill their friends while they are endeavouring 
to save theiM. Alarmed at the patient's situation, they call in a crowd 
of people to his assistance, or perhaps to witness his exit, whose breath- 
ingexhausts the air, and increases the danger. There is notthe least 
doubt but this practice, which ^ very common among the lower sort 
of people, often proves fatal, especially to the delicate, and such per- 
sons as fall into fainting-fits from mere exhaustion or the violence of 
some disease. No more persons ought ever to be admitted into the room 
where a patient lies in a swoon than are absolutely necessary for his 
■ sistance, and the windows of the apartment should always be opened, 
ai least as far as to admit a stream of fresh air. 

Persons subject to frequent swoonings, or fainting-fits, should ne- 
glect no means to remove the cause of them, as their consequences are 
always injurious to the constitution. Every fainting-fit leaves the 
person in dejection and weakness ; the secretions are thereby suspend- 
ed, the humours disposed to stagnation, coagulations, and obstructions 
are formed, and, if the motion of the blood be totally intercepted, or 
very considerably checked, polypuses are sometimes formed in the heart 
or larger vessels. The only kind of swoonings not to be dreaded are 
those which sometime mark the crisis in fevers ; yet even these ought, 
as soon as possible, to be removed. 

OF INTOXICATION. 
THE effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind of poison kills 
more certainly thai) an over dose of ardent spirits. Sometimes, by des- 
troying the nervous energy, they putan end to life at once; but in gene- 
ral their effects are more slow, and in many respects similar to those of 
opium. Other kinds of intoxicating liquors may prove fatal when ta- 
ken to excess, as well as ardent spirits ; but they may generally be 
discharged by vomiting, which ought always to be excited when the 
stomach is over-charged with liquor. 

More of those unhappy persons, who die intoxicated, lose their lives 
from inability to conduct themselves, than from the destructive quality 
of the liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and lie in some awk- 
ward posture, which obstructs the circulation' or breathing, ana often 
continue in this situation tiil they die. No drunken person should be 
lett by himself, tiil his clothes have been loosened, and his body laid in 
such a posture as is nio^t favourable for continuing the vital motions, dis- 
eharging the contents of the stomach, &c. The best posture for dis- 
claiming the contents of the stomach, is to lay the person upon uis bel- 
ly ; w hen asleep lie may be laid ou his side, with his head a little raised 
and particular care must be taken that his neck be no way bem. I 
ua\ e any thing too tight ribo 
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The excessive degreeof tliirat occasioned by drinking strong 1 

often induces people to quench it by taking What is huitful. 1 have 
known fatal consequences even from drinking freely of milk 
debauch of wine or sour punch ; these and liquors, together with Hie 
heat of the stomach, having coagulated the milk in such a manner that 
it could never be digested. The safest chink after a debauch 
ter with a toast, tea, infusions of balm, sage, barley-water, and such 
like. If the person wants to vomit, Ik may drink a weak infusion of 
camomile flowers, or hike- warm water and oil ; but in this condition 
vomiting may generally be excited by only tickling the throat with the 
finger or a feather. 

Instead of giving a detail of all the different symptoms of intoxica- 
tion which indicate danger, and proposing a general plan trt' treat nu nt 
forpersonsin this situation, I shall briefly relate the history of 
which lately fell under my own observation, wherein most of those 
symptoms usually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where the treat- 
ment was successful. 

A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, for a hire, drank ten 
glasses of strong brandy. He soon after fell fast asleep, and continued 
in that situation for several hours, till at length his uneasy manner of 
breathing, the coldness of the extremities, and other threatening symp- 
toms, alarmed his friends, and made them send forme. I found him 
still sleeping, his countenance ghastly, and his skin covered with cold 
clammy sweat. Almost the only signs of life remaining were a deop 
laboiious breathing, and a convulsive motion or agitation of his bow- 
els. 

I tried to rouse him, but in vain, by pinching, shaking, applying vo- 
latile spirits, and other stimulating things to his nose, <vc. A few oun- 
ces of blood were likewise taken from his arm, and a mixture of vinegar 
and water was poured into his mouth ; but, as he could not swallow, 
very little of this got into the. stomach. None of these things having 
the least effect, and the danger seeming to increase, I ordered his legs 
to be put into warm water, and a sharp clyster to be immediately ad- 
ministered. This gave him a stool, and was the first thing that relieved 
him. It was afterwards repeated with the same happy effect, and 
seemed to be the chief cause of his recovery. He then began to shew 
some signs of life, took drink when it was offered him and came grad- 
ually to his senses. He continued, however, for several days weak 
and feverish, and complained much of a soreness in his bowels, which 
gradually went off, by means of a slender diet, and cool mucilaginous 
liquors. 

This young man would probably have been suffered to die without any 
assistance being called, had not a neighbour a few days before, who had 
been advised to drink a bottle of spirits, to cure him of an a^ue, expir- 
ed undervery simi'ar circumstances. 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

THESE may son.e limes proceed from an infraction of the lungs, 
produced by viscid clammy humours, or a spasmodic affection of the 
nervesof that organ. Persons who feed gro*.sl\, n;m u »ound in rich 

are very liable to suffocating fits from thefo mer of the ■ 
es Such ought as soon as they are attacked, to he I 
emollient clyster, ardto take a cupofdih 

little nitre in it. They should likewise* receive the st 
gar into their lungs by breathing' 

Nervous asthmatic persons arc most subject to spasmodic aff. • 
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of the luii"s. In this case the patient's legs should he immersed in warm 
water, and the steams of vinegar applied as above. Warm diluting 
liquor's should likewise be drank ; to a cup of which a tea-spoonful of 
the pareeoiic elixir may occasionally be added. Burnt paper, feathers, 
or leather, may he held to the patient's uose, and fresh air should be 
freely admitted to him. 

Infants are often suffocated by the carelessness or inattention of their 
An infant v lien in bed should always be laid so, that it cannot 
tumble down with its head under the bed-clothes ; and when in a cra- 
dle, its face ought never to be covered. A small degree of attention to 
these two sin pie rules would save the lives of many infants, and pre- 
vent others from being rendered weak and sickly all their days by the 
injuries done their lungs. 

Instead of laying down a plan for the recovery of infants who are suf- 
focated, or over-laid, as it is tei mod by their uurses, I shall give the his- 
tory of a ease related by Monsieur Janin, of the Royal College of Sur- 
gery at Pans, as it was attended with success, and contains almost 
every thing that can be done on such occasions. 

A nurse having had the misfortune to over lay a child, he was called 
in, and found the infant without any sitjns of life; no pulsation in the 
aitenc s, do respiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and tarnish- 
ed, the nose full of snivel, the mouth gaping, in short, it was almost 
cold. Whilst some linen cloths and a parcel of ashes were, warming, 
lie had the boy unswathed, and laid him in a warm bed, aud on the 
right side. He then was rubbed all over with fine linen, for fear of fret- 
- tender and delicate skiu. As soo;i as the ashes had received 
their due degreeof heat, Mv Janin buried him in them, except the face, 
plae' 1 him on the side opposite to that on which he had been at first laid, 
and covered him with a blanket. He had a bottle of euu de luce in his 
pocket, which he presented to his nose from time to time; and be- 
tween whiles some puffs of tobacco were blown up his nostrils: to these 
succeeded the blowing into his mouth, and squeezing tight his nose. 
Animal heat began thus to be excited gradually ; the pulsations of the 
a! artery were soon felt, the breathing became more frequent and 
free, and the eyes closed and opened alternately. At length the child 
fetched some cries expressive of his wan! of he breast, which being 
applied to his mouth, he catched at it with avidity, and sucked as if 
nothing had happened to him. Though the pulsations of the arteries 
were by this time very well re-established, and it was hot weather, 
yet Mr J.inui thought it advisable to leave his little p<i lent three 
s of an hour longer under the ashes. He was afterwai , . taken 
out, cleaned and dressed as usual; to which a gentle sleep sue ••• 
and he continued perfectly well. 

tions likewise an example of a young man wlio had 
hanged bimselfthrough despair, to whom he administered ueip as effec- 
tually as in - he ;> eceding case 

Mr. Glover, surgeon in Doctors Commons, London, relates the case 
of a person who was restored y nine minutes han«1ng 

and continu health for many years after. 

The principal means used to restore this man to life were, openin* 

! nts arc not always the effects ofearelessneif. I have known an infant 

lb) its mother being seized, ill the night with an hysteric fit. this ought to 

linst employing men as mines, and should I ike wit* 

i Q never to lay an infant in the satne bed with themselrcs, but in, * 

small adjHcent one. 
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the temporal artery and the external jugular ; robbing llir bark, mouth, 
and neck, with a quantity of volatile spirits and oil; administering the 
tobacco clyster by means of lighted pipes, and strong frietions of the 

legs and arms. This course had been continued about four hours, when 
an incision was made into the windpipe, and air blown strongly through 
a canula into the lungs. About twenty minutes after thi<, the blood at 
the artery began to run down the face, and a slow pulse was just per- 
ceptible at the wrist. The frictions were continued for some tune 
longer; his pulse became more frequent, and his mouth and nose being 
irritated with spirits of sal amoniac, he opened his eyes. Wannroi di- 
als were then administered to him, and in two days he was so well as to 
be able to walk eight miles. 

These cases are sufficient to shew what may be done for the reco- 
very of those unhappy persons who strangle themselves in a fit of 
despair. 

OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVULSION FITS. 

CONVULSION fits often constitute the last scene of acute or chro- 
nic disorders. When this is the case there can remain but small hopes 
•fthe patient's recovery after expiring in a fit. Cut when a person 
who appears to be in perfect health, is suddenly seized with a convul- 
sion fit, and seems to expire, some attempts ought always to be made 
to restore him to life. Infants are most liable to convulsions, and are 
•ften carried off very suddenly by one or more fits about the time of 
teething. There are many well authenticated accounts of infants hav- 
ing been restored to life, after they had to all appearance expired in 
convulsions; but we shall only relate the following instance, mentioned 
by Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet on tin practicability of recovering per* 
sons visibly dead. 

In the parish of St. Clemens in Colchester, a child of six months old, 
lying upon his mother's lap, having had the breast, was scired with a 
strong convulsion fit, which lasted so long, and ended with so total a 
privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulse, that it was deemed 
absolutely dead. It was accordingly stripped, laid out, the passing bell 
ordered to be tolled, and a coffin to be made ; but a neighbouring 
gentlewoman who used to admire the child, hearing of its sudden death, 
hastened to the house, and upon examining the child, found it not cold, 
its joints limber, and fancied that a glass she held to its mouth and nose 
■was a little damped with the breath ; upon which she took the child in 
her lap, sat down before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in a gentle agi- 
tation. In a quarter of an hour she felt the heart begin to beat faint- 
ly ; she then put a little of the mother's milk into its mouth, continued 
to rub its palms and soles, found the child begin to move, and the milk 
was swallowed ; and in another quarter of an hour she had the satisfac- 
tion of restoring to its disconsolate mother the babe quite recovered, 
eager to lay hold of the breast, and able to suck again. The child 
throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at present alive. 

These means, which are certainly in the power of every person, were 
sufficient to restore to life an infant to all appearance dead, and who in 
all probability, but for the use of these simple endeavours, would have 
remained so. There are however many other things which might be 
done in case the above should not succeed ; as rubbing the body with 
strong spirits, covering it with warm ashes or salt, blowing air into the 
lungs, throwing up warm stimulating clysters or the smoke of tobacco 
into the intestines, and such like. 

When children are dead born, or expire soon after the birth, the 
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same means ought to be used for their recovery, as if they had expired 
it) circumstances similar to those mentioned above. 

These directions may bkewise be extended to adulls, attention be- 
inir always paid to the age and other circumstances of the patient. 

The foregoing cases and observations afford sufficient proof of the 
which may attend the endeavours of persons totally ignorant 
of medicine, in assisting those who are suddenly deprived of life by any 
accident or disease. Many facts of a similar nature might be adduced, 
were it necessary ; but these, it is hoped, will be sufficient to call up 
the attention of the public, and to excite the humane and benevolent 
to exert their utmost endeavours for the preservation of their fellow-men. 

The society for the recovery of drowned persons, instituted at Amster- 
dam in the year 1 "t ~, had the satisfaction to find that no fewer than 
150 persons, in the space of four years, had been saved by the means 
pointed out by them, many of whom owed their preservation to pea* 
sants and people of no medical knowledge. But the means used with 
so much efficacy in recovering drowned persousare, with equal success, 
applicable to a number of cases where the powers of life seem in reality 
to be only suspended, and to remain capable of renewing all their func- 
tions, on being put into motion again. It is shocking to reflect, that 
for want of this consideration many persons have been committed to 
the grave in whom the principles of life might have been revived. 

The cases wherein such endeavours are most likely to be attended 
with success, are all those called sndden deaths from an inevitable 
cause, as apoplexies, hysterics, fainting*, and many other disorders 
w herein persons in a moment sink downand expire. The various casu- 
alties in which they may be tried are, suffocations from the sulphureous 
damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the unwholesome air of long unopened 
wells or caverns ; the noxious vapours arising from fermenting liquors ; 
the steams of binning charcoal ; sulphureous mineral acids ; arsenical 
effluvia, &c. 

The various accidents ofdrowning,strang!ing, and apparent deaths, by 
blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c. likewise furnish opportunities of trying 
tncli endeavours. Those perhaps who to appearance are killed by light- 
ning, or by any violent agitation of the passions, as fear, joy, surprise, 
and such like, mi^htalso be frequently recovered by the use of proper 
mean-, as blowing strongly into their lungs, &c. 

The means to be used for the recovery of persons suddenly deprived 
of life, are nearly the same in all cases ; they are practicable by every 
one who happen* to be present at the accident, and require no great 
expense and less slull. The great aim is to restore the warmth and vi- 
tal motions. This may in general be attempted by means of heat, 
frictions, bleediug, blowing air into the lungs, administering clysters 
and generous cordials. These must be varied according to circum- 
stances. Common sense, and the situation of the patient, will suggest 
the proper manner of conducting them. Above all we would re*com- 
inend perseverance. People ought never to despair on account of dis- 
couraging circumstances, or to leave off their endeavours as long as 
there is the least hope of success. Where much good and no hurt can 
be done, no one ought to grudge his labour. 

It were greatly to be wished, that an institution similar to that of 
Amsterdam, was established, upon a more extensive plan, in Great 
Britain; and that a reward was allowed to every one who should be 
instrumental in restoring to life a person seemingly dead*. Men will 

• The Author is happy to observe, that since the first publication of this work, seve- 
ral sooietk s fctve bucu inslitutwl in Britain with ibe same benevolent intention «s that 
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do much for fame, but still more for money. Should no profit, how- 
ever, be annexed to those benevolent offices, the heartfelt pleasure 
which a good man must enjoy on reflect ins that he has been the happy 
instrument ofsavingone of his fellow-creatures from an untimely grave, 
is itself a sufficient reward. 

CHAPTIiR LVH. 

CAUTIONS CONCERNING COLD BATHING AND DRINK- 
ING THE MINERAL WATERS. 
AS it is now fashionable for persons of all ranks to plunge in 
sea, and drink the mineral water?, I was desirous of rendering thi 
still more extensive ly useful, by the addition of some practical remarka 
on these active and useful medicines. Finding it impossible to hung 
these observations within so narrow a compass as not to swell the hook, 
alicady too large, into an enormous size, I resolved to confine myself to 
a few hints or cautions ; which may be of service to persons who 
bathe, or drink the mineral waters, without heing able to put them- 
selves tinder the care of a physician. 

No part of the practice 'of medicine is of greater importance, or 
merits more the attention of the physician, as many lives are lost, and 
numbers ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an imprudent use 01 
mineral waters. On some future, occasion I may probably resume tbil 
subject, as I know not any work that contains a sufficient number of 
practical observations to regulate the patient's conduct in the use of 
these active and important medicines. 

We have indeed many books on the mineral waters, and some of them 
are written with much ingenuity ; but they are chiefly employed in 
ascertaining the contents of the waters by chymical analysis. This no 
doubt has its use, hut it is by no means of such importance as some 
may imagine. A man may know the chymical analysis of all the arti- 
cles in the materia mediat, without being able properly to apply any 
one of them in the cure of disease?. One page of practical observation! 
is worth a whole volume of chymical analysis. But where are such ob- 
servations to be met with ? Few physicians arc in a situation to make 
them, and fewer ^ till arc qualified for such a tusk. It can only I 
complished by practitioners who reside at the fountains, and who pos- 
sessing minds superior to local prejudices, are capable of distinguishing 
diseases with accuracy, and of forming a sound judgment respecting 
the genuine effects of medicines. 

Without a proper discrimination with regard to the disease an 
constitution of the patient, the most powerful medicine is more 
to do harm than good. Everyone knows that the same physician 
who, by cold bathing, cured Augustus, bv an imprudent use of thi same 
medicine, killed his Leir. This induced the Roman senate to make 
laws for regulating the baths, and preventing the nom< which 

arose from an imprudent and promiscuous use of those elegant and fash- 
ionable pieces of luxury. But as no such laws e\i-t in this country, ev- 
ery one does that which is rigid in his own eyes, and of course many must 
i\o wrong ! 

f Amsterdam, and that tlieir endeavours have proved no less successful. He is also liap* 
py to observe, that premiums hare bi en awarded to those who have been activi 
endeavours to restore to life persons who had been drowned, 01 

life by any accident. How much is litis superior to the supcrslit ■ which 

allows any man a premium who brings a dead person out of tli lie may 

receive Christian burial ; but allows nothing to the person who briqgi him out alive, or 
who recovers him after he lias been to ail appearance dead. 
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People are apt to imagine that the. simple element of water can do 
no hurt, and that they may plunge into it at any time with impunity. 
In this, however, they are much mistaken. I have known apoplexies, 
occasioned by going into the cold bath, fevers excited by staying 
too long in it, and other maladies so much aggravated by its continued 
use, that they could never be wholly eradicated. Nor are examples 
wanting, either in ancient or modern times, of the baneful consequen- 
ces which have arisen also from an injudicious application of the 
warm bath ; but as warm baths are not so common in this country, 
and an seldom used but under the direction of a physician, I shall not 
onlarge on that part of the subject. 

Immersion in cold water is a custom which lays claim to the most re- 
mote antiquity: indeed it must have been coeval with man himself. 
The necessity of water for the purpose of cleanliness, and the pleasure 
arising from its application to the body in hot countries, must very ear- 
ly have recommended it to the human species. Even the example of 
Other animal! was sufficient to give the hint to man. By instinct many 
of them arc led to apply cold water in this manner ; and some, when 
deprived of its use, have been known to languish, and even to die. 
But whether the practice of cold bathing arose from necessity, reason- 
ing, or imitation, is an inquiry of no importance ; our business is to 
point out the advantages which may be derived from it, and to guard 
people against an improper use of it. 

The cold bath recommends itself in a variety of cases, and is peculiar- 
ly beneficial to the inhabitants of populous cities, who indulge in 
idleness, and lead sedentary lives. In persons of this description the 
action of the solids is always too weak, which induces a languid circu- 
lation, a crude indigested mass of humours, and obstructions in the 
capil! try vessels and glandular system. Cold water, from its gravity 
as well as its tonic power, is well calculated either to obviate or remove 
these symptoms. It accelerates the motion of the blood, promotes the 
different secretions, and gives permanent vigour to the solids. But all 
these important purposes will be more effectually answered by the 
application of salt water. This ought not only to be preferred on ac- 
count of its superior gravity, but likewise for its greater power of stim- 
ulating the skin, which promotes the perspiration, and prevents the 
patient from catching cold. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that cold bathing is more likely 
to prevent, than to remove obstructions of the glandular or lymphatic 
system. Indeed, when these have arrived at a certain pitch, they ate 
not to be removed by any means. In this case the cold bath will only 
aggravate the symptoms, and hurry the unhappy patient into an un- 
timely grave. It is therefore of the utmost importance, previous to 
the patient's entering upon the use of the cold bath, to determine 
whether or not he labours under any obstinate obstructions of the lungs 
or other viscera ; and where this is the case cold bathing ought strictly 
to be prohibited.* 

In what is called a plethoric state, or too great a fulness of the 
body, it is likewise dangerous to use the cold bath, without 

* The late celebrated Dv. Smollet lias indeed said, that if he were persuaded he had 
an ulcer in the lungs, he would jump into the cold bath ; but here the Doctor evidently 
ihewi more courage than discretion ; and that he was more a man of wit than a physi- 
, one will allow. A nervous asthma, otr an atrophy, may be mistaken foru 
patmonary consumption ; yet. in the two former, the cold bath proves often beneficial, 
thoutjh I never knew it so m the latter, Indeed all iheflhjtuisicaJ patKUtS I eT«r S6W, 

\<l tried lae cold bath, were evidently hurt by it. 

Hb2 
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due preparation. In this case there i- great danger of bunting ■ 
blood-vessel, or occasioning an inflammation of the brain or Ionia 
of the viscera. This precaution is ihe more necessary to citizens, .is 
most of them live fall, and are of a gross habit. Yet, what is very 
remarkable, these people resort in crowds every season to til 
side, and plunge in the water without the least consideration. No 
doubt they often escape with impunity ; but does this give a sanction 
to the practice? Persons of this description ought by no means 
to bathe, unless the body has been previously prepared by suitable 
evacuations. 

Another class of patients, who stand peculiarly in need of the bra- 
cing qualities of cold water, is the nervous. This includes a great num- 
ber of the male, and almost all the female inhabitants of great cities. 
Yet even those persons ought to be cautions in using the cold bah. 
Nervous people have oftan weak bowels, and may, as veil as others, be 
subject to congestions and obstructions of the viscera ; and in tin 
tbey will not be able to bear the cflccts of cold water. For them, and 
indeed for all delicate people, the best plan would be to accustom 
themselves to it by the most pleasing and gentle degrees. They ought 
to begin with the temperate bath, and gradually use it cooler, till :xt 
length the cold proves quite agreeable. Nature revolts against all 
great transitions; and those who do violence to her dictates, have often 
cause to repent of their temerity. 

Wherever cold bathing is practised, there ought likewise to be 
tepid baths for the purpose mentioned above. Indeed it is the prac- 
tice of some countries to throw cold water over the patient as soon as 
he comes out of the warm bath; but though this may not injure a 
Russian peasant, we dare not recommend it to the inhabitants of this 
country. The ancient Greeks and Romans, we an told, when c 
with sweat and dust, used to plunge into rivers, without receiving 
the smallest injury. Though tbey might often escape danger from 
this imprudent conduct, yet it was certainly contrary to sound reason. 
I have known many robust men throw away their lives by such an 
attempt. We would not however advise patients to go into the cold 
water when the body is chilly; as much exercise, at least, ou:;ht to he 
taken, as may excite a gentle glow all over the body, but by no meani 
so as to overheat it. 

To young people, and particularly to children, cold bathing is of 
the last importance. Their lax fibres render its tonic powers peculiarly 
proper. It promotes their growth, increases their strength,* and 
prevents a variety of diseases incident to childhood. Mere infants 
early accustomed to the cold bath, it would seldom disagree with them ; 
and we should see fewer instances of the scvophula, rickets, and other 
diseases which prove fatal to many, and make others miserable for life. 
Sometimes indeed, the^e disorders render infants incapable of hearing 
the shock of cold water; but this is owing to their not having l>< eu 
early and regularly accustomed to it. It is however necessary : 
caution young men against too frequent bathing ; as I have known ma- 
ny fatal consequences result from the daily practice of plunging into 
rivers, and continuing there too long. 

• The celebrated Galen says, that immersion in c»ld water is fit only for Die young of 
lions and bears; and retomm. nds warm bathing, as conducive to the growth and 
strength of infants. How egregiously do the greatest men err whenever they lost sight 
«tf tact", aud substitute reasoning in physic iu place of observation and experience. 
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roper time of the day for using the cold bath is no doubt 
miier ; and the best mode that of 
quick j. mn. rsion ' bathing has a constant tendency to pro- 

pel the blood and oth< towards the head, it ought to be a 

rule alwaj to wet th; I on as possible. By due attention to 

this circumstance, tin re is reason 10 believe, that violent hcad-achs, and 
other complaints which frequently proceed from cold-bathing, might 
be often prevented. 

The Cbld bath, when too long continued in, not only occasions an ex- 
cessive i!n> of humours towards the head, but chills the blood, cramps 
the muscle le nerves and wholly defeats the intention of ba- 

thing. Hence, by not '.adverting to this circumstance, expert swim- 
mers aiv often injured, and sometimes even lose their lives. All the 
beneficial purposes of cold bathing are answered by one immersion at 
a time ; aud the 4 hi to be rubbed dry tiie moment he comes 

out of the water, and should continue to take exercise for sometime 
after. 

W hen cold bathing occasions chilness, loss of appetite, listlessness, 
pain of the breast or bowels, a prostration of strength, or violent bead- 
achs, il oughl t>> be discontinued 

Though these hints a;e by no mean- i point out all the 

casc> where cold bathing may be hurtful, nor to illustrate its extensive 
utility as a medicine ; yet it is hoped that they may serve to guard 
people against some of those errors into which, from mere inattention, 
they are apt to fall, and thereby not only endanger their own lives, but 
bring an excellent medicine info disrepute. 

()/•' DRINKING THE INERAL WATERS. 
The internal use of water, as a medicine, is no less an object of the 
physician's attention than the external. Pare elementary water is in- 
<i < I the most inoffensive of all liquors, and constitutes a principal part 
of the food of every animal. But this element is often impregnated 
1 substances of a very active and penetrating nature ; and of such 
an insidious quality, that, while they promote certain secretions, and 
even alleviate sonic disagreeable symptoms, they weaken the powers 
of life, undermine the constitution, and lay the foundation of worse 
diseases than those which they were employed to rcrneve. Of this ev- 
ery practitioner must have seen instances ; aud physicians of eminence 
have more than once declared that they have known more diseases oc- 
casioned thau removed by the use of mineral waters. This doubtless 
has proceeded from the abuse of these powerful medicines, which evin- 
ces the necessity of using them with caution. 

By examining the contents of the mineral waters which are most 
used in this country, we shall be enabled to form an idea oftbe danger 
which may arise from an improper application of them either external- 
ly or internally, though it is to the latter of these that the present ob- 
servations are chiefly confined. 

The waters most in use for medical purposes in Britain, are those 
impregnated with salts, sulphur, iron, and mephitic air, cither separate- 
ly, or variously combined. Of these the most powerful is the saline 
phureous water ofHarrowgate, of which I have had more occasion to 
observe the pernicious consequences, when improperly used, than of 
any other. To this, therefore, the following remarks will more imme- 
diately relate, though they will be found applicable to all the purging 
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waters in the kingdom which arc strong enough to merit attention.* 

The errors which so oftei be intention of drinking the 

purgative mineral waters and which so frequently prove injurious to 
the patient, proceed from the manner of using them, the quantity taken, 
the regimen pursued, or using them in cases where they are not pro- 
per. 

A very hurtful prejudice still prevails in this country, that all dis- 
eases must be cureti by medicines taken into the stomach, and that 
the more violently these medicine- operate, tiny are the more likely 
to have the desired effect. • his opinion has proved fatal to thousands, 
and will in all probability destroy many lnoie before it can be wholly 
eradicated. Purgiug is often useful in acute disease?, and in chroni- 
cal cases may pave the way for the operation of other medicines ; 
but it will seldom perform a cure; and by exhausting the strength 
of the patient will often leave him in a worse condition than it found 
him. That this is frequently the case with regard to the more active 
mineral waters, every person conversant in these matters will readily 
allow. 

Strong stimulants applied to the stomach and bowels for a length of 
time, must tend to weaken and destroy their energy ; and what sti- 
mulants are more active than salt and sulphur, especially when these 
substances are intimately combined, and carried through the system 
by the penetrating medium of water ? Those bowels must be strong 
indeed, which can withstand the daily operation of such active princi- 
ples for months together, and not be injured. This however is the plan 
pursued by most of those who drink the purging mineral waters, and 
whose circumstances will permit them to continue long enough at those 
fashionable places of resort. 

Many people imagine that every thing depends on theqoantity of 
water taken, and that the more they drink they will the sooner get 
well. This is an egregious error ; for while the unhappy patient thinks 
he is by this means eradicating his disorder, he is often in fact nnd< i mi- 
ning the powers of life, and ruining his constitution. Indeed nothing 
can do this so effectually as weakening the powers of digestion by the 
improper application of strong stimulants. The very essence of health 
depends on the digestive organs performing their due functions, and 
the most tedious maladies are all connected with indigestion. 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not only injures the how- 
els and occasions indigestion, but generally defeats the intention for 
which it is taken. The diseases for the cure of which mineral watus 
are chiefly celebrated, are mostly of the chronic kind ; and it is well 
known that such diseases can only be cured by the slow operation of 
alteratives, or such medicines as act by inducing a gradual cha 
the habit. This requires length of time, and never can be effected by 
medicines which run off by stool, and operate chiefly on the hist 
passages. 

Those who wish for the cure of any obstinate malady from th. 
ral waters, ought to take them in such a manner as hardly to produce 

* The greatest class of mineral waters in this country it the chalybeate. Ii 
parts of Britain these are to be found in almoit every field ; but those chiefly in 
medical purposes are the purging chaiybeates,as the waters of Scarborough, ( 
ham Thorp Arch', Nevil Holt, &c. Of those which do not purge, the 
bridge stand in the highest repute. The Saline purgiug waters, as tin 
soin Kilburn, &c. are also in very general esteem ; but the fountains] 
by the sick in this ceuntry, are those to wbjcatkc mineral* impart a certain 4 . 
fcoftt, as Ball), Bristol, Buxton, Sec. 
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any effect whatever on the bowels. With this view a half-pint glass 
may be drank, at bed time,* and the same quantity an hour before 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. The dose, however, must vary according 
to circumstances. Even the quantity mentioned above will purge 
some persons, while others will drink twice as much without being in 
the least moved by it. Its operation on the bowels is the only 
standard for using the water as an alterative. No more ought to be 
taken than barely to move the body ; nor is it always necessary to car- 
ry it this length, provided the water goes off by the other ernunctories, 
and docs not occasion a chilness, or flatulency in the stomach or bowels. 
When the water is intended to purge, the quantity mentioned above 
may be all taken before breakfast. 

I would not only caution patients who drink the purging mineral 
waters over night to avoid heavy suppers, but also from eating heavy 
meal- at anv lime. The stimulus of water, impregnated with salts, 
seems to create a false appetite. I have .-ecu a delicate person, after 
drinking the Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat a breakfast sufficient 
to have served two ploughmen, devour a plentiful dinner of flesh and 
fish, and, to crown all, eat such a supper as might have satisfied an 
hungry porter. 

All this, indeed, the stomach seemed to crave ; but this craving had 
better remain not quite satisfied, than that the stomach should be 
loaded with what exceeds its powers. To starve patients was never 
my plan ; but I am clearly of opinion, that in the use of all the purging 
mineral waters, a light and rather diluting diet is the most proper; and 
that no person, during such a course, ought to eat to the full extent of 
what his appetite craves. 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, and to carry them 
through the system, exercise is indispensably necessary. This may be. 
taken in any manner that is most agreeable to the patient; buthe 
on jit never to cany it to excess. The best kinds of exercise are those 
conceded with amusement. Every thing that tends to exhilarate the 
spirit , not only promotes the operation of the waters, but acts as a 
medicine. All who resort to the mineral waters ought therefore to 
leave every care behind, to mix with the company and to make them- 
. i cheerful a:id happy as possible. From this conduct, assisted 
by the free and wholesome air of those fashionable places of resort, and 
also the regular and early hour, which are usually kept, the patient often 
receives more benefit than from using the waters. 

But the greatest errors in drinking the purging mineral waters arise 

from their being used in eases v, here they are absolutely improper, and 

Mverse to the nature of the disease. When people hear of a wonderful 

cure having been performed by some mineral water, they immediately 

conclude that it will cure every thing, and accordingly swallow it 

theyniigh as- well take poison. Patients ought to be well 

ed, before Ihey begin to drink the more actite kinds of mineral 

of the propriety of the course, and should never persist in using 

them when they are found to aggravate the disorder. 

In all cases where purging is indicated, the saline mineral waters 
will be found to fulfil this intention better than any other medicine. 

• When 1 speak of drinking a glass of the water over-night, I must beg leave to eau- 
tion thoie who folio* this plan against eatingheary suppers. Thelate Dr. paiiltry ol 
York, m ho was the first thai brought the Harrowgate waters into repute, used to advise 
hi, „ati« ,., s io d i ht fore tlit ) went to K.l ; the consequence of winch was, 

that haviug eut a flesh supper, and the water operating; in the night, they were often 
d s» ill' grilles and obliged w call for racdicul ■MUtaaoe. 
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Their operation, if taken in proper quantity, U generally mild ; and 
they are neither found to irritate the nerves, uor debilitate the patient 
so much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, these waters are chiefly recommended in diseases of 
the first passages, accompanied with, or proceeding from, inactivity of 
the stomach and bowels, acidity, indigestion, vitiated bile, worms, pa* 
trid sordes, the piles, and jaundice. In most casts of this kind they art 
the best medicines that can be administered. Hut when used with tin* 
view, it is sufficient to take them twice, or at most three times a-week, 
so as to move the body three or four times; and it will be proper to 
continue this course for some weeks. 

But the operation of the more active mineral waters is not confined 
to the bowels. They often promote the discharge of urine, and not un- 
frequently increase the perspiration. This shews that they are capable 
«f penetrating into every part of the body, and of stimulating the whole 
system. Hence arises their efficacy in removing the most obstinate of 
all disorders, obstructions of the glandular and lymphatic system Under 
this class is comprehended the scrophula or Kings-evil, indolent tu- 
mours, obstructions of the liver, spleen, kidnies, and mesenteric glands. 
When these great purposes are to be effected, the waters must be used 
in the gradual manner mentioned above, and persisted in for a length of 
time. It will be proper however now and then to discontinue their use 
for a few days. 

The next great class of diseases where mineral waters arc found to 
be beneficial, are those of the skin, as the itch, scab, tetters, iinc- 
worms, scaly eruptions, leprosies, blotches, foul ulcers, &c. Though 
these may setm superficial, yet they are often the most obsiinate 
which the physician has to encounter, and not (infrequently set his skill 
at defiance : but they will sometimes yield to the application of mineral 
waters for a sufficient length of time, and in most cases of this kind 
these waters deserve a trial. The saline sulphureous waters, such as 
those of Moffat in Scotland, and Harrowgate m England, are the roost 
likely to succeed in diseases of the skin; but for this purpose it will 
he necessary not only to drink the waters, but likewise to use them 
externally. 

To enumerate more particularly the qualities of Hie different mineral 
waters, to specify those diseases in which they are respective ly indica- 
ted, and to point out their proper modes of application, would bean 
useful, and by no means a disagreeable employment ; but as the limits 
prescribed to these remarks will not allow me to treat the subject at 
more length, I shall conclude by observing, that whenever the mineral 
waters are found to exhaust the strength, depress the spirits, take away 
the appetite, excite fevers, distend the buwels, or occasion a cough, 
they ought to be discontinued. 

CHAPTER LVIII. 

Observations concerning the DIET QFT&B COMMON PEOPLE, 

recommending a method of living less expensive, and more conducive to 
health, than the present. 

EXPERIENCE proves that not a few of the diseases incident to the 
inhabitants of this country, are owing to their mode of living. The 
vegetable productions they consume, fall considerably short of the pro- 
portion which they ought to hear to the animal part of their food. 
The constant use of bread and animal substances excites an unnatmal 
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thirst, and leads to the immoderate use of beer and other stimulating 
liquors, which generate disease and reduce the lower orders of people 
to a state of indigence. To teach the poor man how to live cheaper 
and better, is the design of the following pages. 

Though the common people of this country live at a greater expense, 
than any where else, it does not follow that they live better. They 
are strong indeed, but by no means healthy; and it is found that, from 
an attachment to a particular mode of living, they are more liable to 
disease and death in foreign climes, than the inhabitants of any other 
country. 

It is certainly proper that the poor man should be instructed in every 
thing that can make his little earnings go as far as possible, or which 
can add to the comfort of himself and family. Nor can oeconomy in 
living, be deemed trivial, in a country where the riches depend on the 
cheapness of labour. 

It is alleged that the English are so much attached to their own 
modes of living, that no argument will induce them to make the small- 
est change. Habits are indeed obstinate things, especially those which 
relate to diet ; but there are proofs that the English are not inflexible 
even in this matter. The mode of living among the lower orders has 
been greatly changed in my time, and I am sorry to say, not for the 
better. 

The people of England have too much good sense not to listen to 
reason provided due care were taken to instruct them. But here the 
people may be truly said "to perish for want of knowledge." No means 
have been used to give them proper instruction. Hurtful customs have 
been suffered to prevail, till they have struck such deep roots that it 
will not be an easy matter to eradicate them. The difficulty, however, 
is not (insurmountable. A few experiments of reform would have the 
effect to render it as agreeable as it is salutary. 

Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but the case is differ- 
ent in regard to children. They may be taught to use any kind of food, 
and what they use when young they will love when old. If I can intro- 
duce a different method of feeding children, my purposes will be an- 
iwered. This alone will, in time, effect a total change in the general 
mode of living. 

The late distress of the poor has called forth many publications in- 
tended for their relief. Most of them, however, were adapted ouly 
for the particular occasion, and not calculated to prevent the return of 
like evils. The following observations, it is hoped, will have a more 
permanent effect. They are intended to recommend a plan of living, 
which will render the people less dependent on bread and animal food 
for their subsistence, and consequently not so liable to suffer from a 
scarcity or dearth of either of these articles in future. 

Particular attention has been paid to the substitutes for bread, as 
the scarcity of this article proves peculiarly distressing to the poor. 
It will appear from the following pages, that bread is by no means so 
much a necessary of life as generally imagined, and that its place may, 
in many instances, be supplied by a variety of other farinaceous sub- 
stances. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT. 

NO creature eats such a variety of food as mau. Intended for an in- 
habitant of every climate, be devours tire productions of them all ; and 
if they do not suit his palate, or agree with his stomach, he calls in the 
aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himself; by which many things that, 
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in a crude state, would prove hurtful, or even poisonous, are rendered 
wholesome and salutary. 

The obvious division of food is into animal and vegetable. To s;i> 
that man was intended by nature for using either the one or the other 
alone, would be absurd. His structure and appetite prove that he 
was formed for both, judgment, however, i- requisite in adjusting the 
proportions of each, so as to avoid the lnconvenicucies, arising from 
an extreme on either hand. 

Though animal food is more nourishing than vegetable, it is not safe 
to live on that alone. Experience has shewn that a diet consisting 
solely of animal food, excites ihirst, and nausea, occasions putrescence 
in the stomach and bowels, and finally brings on violent griping pains 
with cholera and dysentery. 

Animal food is less adapted to the sedentary than the laborious, and 
least of all to the studious, whose diet ought to consist chiefly of vegeta- 
bles. Indulging in animal food renders men dull, and unfit for the 
pursuits of science, especially when it is accompanied with the free use 
of strong liqutrs. 

The plethoric, or persons of a full habit, should cat sparingly of ani- 
mal food- It yields far more blood than vegetables taken in tin; same 
quantity, and of course may induce inflammatory disorders. It acts 
as a stimulus to the whole system, by which means the circulation of 
the blood is greatly accelerated. 

I am inclined to think, that consumptions, so common in England, 
are in part owing to the great use of animal food. Though the Phthis- 
is Pulmovalis properly speaking, is not an inflammatory disease, yet it 
generally begins with symptoms of inflammation, and is often accompa- 
nied with them through its whole progress. 

But the disease most common to this country is the scurvy. One 
finds a dash of it in almost every family, and in some the tain I is very 
deep. A disease so general must have a general cause, and there is 
none so obvious as the great quantity of animal food devoured oy t)ie 
natives. As a proof thai scurvy arises from this cause, we are in pos- 
session of no reaiedy for that disease equal to the free use of fresh ve- 
getables. 

By the uninterrupted use of animal food a putrid diathesis is induced 
in the system, which predisposes to a variety of disorders. I am fully 
convinced that many of those obstinate complaints for v hieh ■ 
aloss to account, and find it still more difficult to cure, are the effects of 
a scorbutic taint larking in the habit. 

Iwiprcper diet affects the mind as well as the body. The choleric 
disposition of the English is almost proverbial. \ I 

cause, it would be, their living so much on animal food. There is no 
doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknown to men whose food 
is chiefly taken from the vegetable kingdom. 

Though these and similar consequences may aii«e from the excess 
of animal diet, we are far from discouraging its use in moderation. In 
all cold countries it is certainly necessary ; bnl of the 

aliment onght nevertheless to consist on There 

is a continual tendency of animal food, as well as in in body 

itself, to putrefaction, which can only be counteracted by the fi 
of vegetables. 

With regard to the proportion of vegetable food to that of animal, 
great nicety is by no means required. It must vary according to cir- 
cumstances, as the heat of the weather, the warmth of the climate, 
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lad the like. The vegetable part, however, where nothing forbids, 
outfit certainly to preponderate, and I think in the proportion of at 
least two to one. 

The excessive consumption of animal food is one great cause of the 
scarcity of -rain. The food that a bullock affords bears but a small pro- 
portion to the quantity of vegetable matter he consumes. 

I am no enemy to good fruit, as an article of diet ; but the greater 
part of what is used in this country, by the lower orders of the people, 
is mere trash. Fruit should be eaten in the early part of the day 
when the stomach is not loaded with food, and it never ought to be 
eaten raw till it be thoroughly ripe. 

OF BREAD. 

BREAD, or something resembling it, makes a part of the diet of 
all nations. Hence it is emphatically denominated tkestufof life. It 
may, however, be used too freely. The late Dr. Fothergill was of 
opinion, and I perfectly agree with him, that most people eat more 
bread than is conducive to their health. 1 do not mean to insinuate 
that bread is unwholesome, but that the best things may prove hurtful 
win n taken to excess. A surfeit of bread is more dangerous than of 
any other food. Omnia repletio inula repletio patiis ■pessima. The French 
consume vast quantities of bread; but its bad effects are prevented by 
their copious use of soups and fruits, which have little or no share in the 
di.i of the common people of England. 

One important use of bread is to form a mass fit for filling up the ali- 
mentary canal, and carrying the nutritious juices along that passage in 
such a state, as to render them fit to be acted upon by the lacteal absor- 
bents, which take up the nourishment and convey it to the blood. In 
thislitfit bread may be considered as a soil from whence the nourish- 
ment is drawn. I do not say that bread contains no nourishment, but 
that its use, as an article of diet, does not solely depend on the quan- 
tity of nutriment it contains, but in some measure on its fitness as a ve- 
hicle fqr conveying the nutritious particles through (he intestinal tubes. 
Hence it follows, that the finest bread itnotahvays the best adapted for 
answering the purposes of nutrition. 

The richest food will not nourish an animal, unless the alimentary ca« 
nal is sufficiently distended. A dog has been fed on the richest broth 
Mt could not be kept alive; while another, which had only the meat 
boiled to chip and water, throve very well. This shews the folly of at- 
tempting to nourish men on alimentary powders and other concentra- 
ted food. 

The great art therefore of preparing food, is to blend the nutritive 
part of the aliment with a sufficient quantity of some light farinaceous 
substance, in order to fill up the canal, without overcharging it with 
more nutritious particles than are necessary for the support' of the ani- 
mal. This may be done either by bread, or other farinaceous sub- 
stances, of which there is a great variety, as will appear from the sequel. 

Bread is one of the most expensive modes of using grain, and not 
adapted to the narrow circumstances of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, as it is bnrthened with two heavy additional charges, in passing 
through the hands of both the miller ami the baker Besides, the fori 
mcr often grinds down extraneous matter with the wheat, and the latter 
as frequently bakes it up with the addition of lime, chalk, alum, and 
other pernicious substances. Since the articles of diet have become 
branches of manufacture, the public neither know what they eat, nor 
what they drink. 

Ii 
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People imaguie, as the finest flour contains the greatest quantity of 
nourishment, that it must therefore be tlie most proper For making into 
bread ; but tlii- by no means follow-;. The finest flour routes til 
est to starch, which, though it may occasionally prove a good medicine, 
makes bad bread. Household bread, which is made by grinding down 
the whole grain, and only separating the coarser bran, is vuthout doubt 
the most wholesome. 

The best household bread I ever remember to have eat, was in 
the county of York. It was what they call meslin braid, and consisted 
of wheat and rye ground together. I am not quite certain a« to the pro* 
portion ; but f think there might be two parts of the former to one of 
the latter. This bread, when well fermented, eats light, is of a pleasant 
taste, and soluble to the bowels. After using it tor some years, I found 
that bread made entirely of (lour was neither so agreeable to the palate, 
nor so conducive to health. 

Bread is often spoiled to please the eye. The artificially whitened, 
drying, stuffing bread, though made of the heart of the wheat, is in real- 
ity the worst of any ; yet this is the bread which most people prefer, 
and the poorer sovt will cat no other. 

All the different kinds ofgiain are occasionally made into bread, some 
giving preference to one and seme to another, according to early cus. 
torn aad prejudice. The people of South Britain generally prefer bread 
made of the finest wheat flour, while those, of the northern counties 
eatamixture of fionrand oatmeal, or ryenieal, and many give the pre- 
ference to bread made of oatmeal alone. The common people of .Scot- 
land also eat a mixed bread, but more frequently bread of oatmeal on- 
ly. In Germany the common bread is made of rye, and the American 
labourer thinks no bread so strengthening as that which is made of In- 
dian corn; nor do I much doubt but the Laplander thinks his bread, 
made of the bones of fishes, is the best of any. 

Bread made of different kinds ofgiain is more wholesome than what 
is made of one only, as their qualities serve to correct one another. 
For example, wheat (lour, especially the finer kind, being of a starchy 
nature, is apt to occasion constipation. Bread made of ryenieal, on 
the other hand, proves often too slippery for the bowels. A due pro- 
portion of those makes the best bread. 

For the more active and laborious I would recommend a mixture 
of rye with the stronger grains, as peas, beans, barley, oat«, Indian 
corn, and the like. These maybe blended in many different ways ; 
thev make a hearty bread for a labouring man, and to usu his own 
language, they lie "longer, on his stomach than bread made of wheat 
flour oniv. Barley bread passes too quickly through the alimentary 
canal to afford time for conveying the proper nourishment ; but bread 
made of barley mixed with prase is very nourishing. 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are. used, bread ceases to be a neces- 
sary article of diet. During the late scarcity of bread, I made it a 
rule iwt to eat above one half the quantity I used to do, and I found 
no mconveniency whatever from the ch-in^e. Nay, some told nif, 
that for a considerable lime they had left off the use of bread altogether, 
without experiencing any change in the state of their health. 

A great part of the bread consumed in this country is by children. 

It is always ready, and when the child calls for food, a piece ol 

is put into its hand, to save the trouble of dressing any other kind of 

victuals. Of many children this is the principal food, but it i*fai fiom 

■ ! proper. Children are often troubled with aridities of 

and bowels; and it is well known that bread mixed wilh 
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water, and kept in a degree of heat equal to that of tie hitman stom- 
ach, soon turns sour. 

Daring the late scarcity, many of the labouring men, and even arti- 
ficers, could not earn as much money as was sufficient to keep their 
families in the article of bread only. It is certain, however, that on a 
different plan, such families might have lived very comfortably. Many 
of thr articles of diet are cheaper than bread, and equally wholesome. 
Above one half of the expense of living might be savtd by a due selec- 
tion of the article of diet. 

The English labourer lives chiefly on bread, which being ac- 
companied with other dry, and often salt food, fires his blood, 
and excites an unquenchable thirst, so that the. perpetual cry is for 
drink. 

But the greatest consumption of bread is occasioned by tea. It is 
said that the subjects of Great Britain consume a greater quantity of 
that herb, than the whole inhabitants of all the other nations of this 
quarter of the globe. The poorest woman in England must have her 
tea, and the children generally share it with her. As tea contains 
no nourishment either for young or old, there must of course be bread 
and butter to eat along w&h it. The quartern loaf will not go far 
among a family of hungry children, and if we add the cost of tea, 
ir, butter, and milk, the expense of one meal will be more than 
would be sufficient to till their bellies with wholesome food three times 
a- day. 

There, is reason to believe (hat one half the bread consumed in Eng- 
land is used to tea, without one hearty meal ever bt ina made of it. The 
higher ranks use tea asa luxury, while the lower orders make a diet of 
it. I hail lately occasion to see a striking instance of this in a family 
that was represented tome as in distress for want of bread. I sent. 
them a little money, and was informed that they ran with it directly to 
the tea-shop. 

To a heavy, sluggish, phlegmatic man, a moderate me of tea may 
not prove pernicious ; but where there is a debilitated stomach and an 
irritability of fibre, it never fails to do much hurt. With many it lias 
the effect to pn vent sleep. 

Tea will produce a total change of constitution in the people of this 
country. Indeed it has gone a great way towards effecting that evil 
already. A debility, and consequent irritability of fibre,, are become 
so common, that not only women, but even men are affected with them. 
That class of diseases, which, for want" of a better name, we call ner- 
vous lias made almost a complete conquest of the one sex, and is ma- 
king hasty strides towards vanquishing the other. 

Did women know the train of diseases induced by debility, and how 
disagreeable tl render thejn to the other sex, they would 

n tea as the most deadly poison. No man can love a woman 
eaten up with •. low n with di eases arisingfrom relax- 

ation. 

It is not tea taking as a beverage after I, or in a crowded 

mbly, tint I so much condemn, though I think something as elei 

ious might be substitute '■ Tim mischief oc- 

oncd bv tea, arises chiefly from its being substituted for solid food. 

This ism) much the i sent, that, had I time to spare, I think 

it could not be bitter employed than against this destructive 
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OF BOILED GRAIN. 

THOUGH farinaceous substance*, of one kind or another, make a 
RCressary part ot the food of man, yet there can be no reason why such 
.substances should always assume the name and form of bread. Manj of 
them are more wholesome, and not less agreeable in other forms. 
Bread is often used merely to save the trouble of cookery: and 
being portable, is the most convenient article of diet for carrying 
abroad. 

It docs not, however, admit of a doubt, that more grain U eaten 
boiled, though not in this country, thai) is made into bread ; and that 
this mode of cookery is the most wholesome. .Simple boiling preclude! 
all adulteration, and is an operation much less laborious and artificial 
than baking. 

The most general article of diet among mankind, is rice. This may 
be made into a variety of dishes ; but simple boiling is all that ir re- 
quired to render it a proper substitute for bread. It may either be 
eaten alone or with 11. ilk. In the east, it is used with meat, in the same 
manner as we do bread. The people of this country believe that rice 
proves injurious to the eyes, hut ilus seems to be without foundation ; as it 
lias no such effect on tho.e who make it the principal part of their 
f« ■ I, 

Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make good substitutes 
for bread. Even those which make a harsh and unpleasant sort of 
bread, are often rendered very palatable by boding. This is the case 
with all the leguminous class of plants, as peas, beans, &C. Even oats 
and barley are more agreeable, as well as more wholesome, when boil- 
ed, than made into bread. 

All allow that pease and beans boiled, when young, are a great luxury. 
But when old, they are equally wholesome, and, when properly cook- 
ed, by no means unpleasant. There are few who do no relish pea e pud- 
ding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans are not so tit for this pur- 
pose ; but they make an excellent ingredient in the poor man's bioth, 
and whoever eats this broth, will find little occasion for bread. 

Pea e and brans contain an equal quantity of sugar with wheat, oats, 
or barley, and at the same time a greater proportion of oil ; consequent" 
ly are more nourishing. This fact is confirmed by daily experience. 

On those farms where peas and beans are raised in great abundance, 
the labourers are much fed on that sort of grain; but when removed 
to farms where they are fed with other kinds of grain, they soon com- 
plain of a diminution of strength, and request a supply of pease meal ai 
formerly. 

Nature seems to have pointed out the propriety of the extensive use 
of pea- and br;iri«, it being a fact, that when crops of that kind are duly 
alternated with crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the i< 1 tility of the soil 
may be maintained, without rest or manure, for many years together, 
whereas, if the latter be raised, on the same soil for several years suc- 
cessively, they render it barren, so that, without rest or manure, its fer- 
tility cannot be preserved. 

The people in England are but little accustomed to the use. of boiled 
grain, though in many countries it 1 1 luxury. Boiled barley 

eat favourite with the Dutch, a;id is eaten with milk, butter, or 
molasses. It is the principal food of the Dutch sailors, who, in gi 
are both healthy and robust. 

Barley is one of the best ingredients in soup. Count Rumford 
says, it possesses the quality of Iithing, or thickening 
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lujinioi degree to any other grain. We Lave reason, however, to 
believe, that grits, or coarse oatmeal, will answer that purpo • 
be tier. 

Oatmeal is freipiently made into bread ; but it is a much more whole- 
some, as well as agreeable food, when made into hasty padding, and 
eaten with milk. The peasants in many parts of Britain make two 
meals a day of it, while their children almo.st wholly subsist on it, and, 
it is well know that both old and young who are thus fed, are healthy and 
robust. 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occasioning skin di 
is wholly without foundation. Bread made oi' oatmeal, when not leav- 
ened, will sometimes occasion the heart-burn ; but this is no proof of 
its heating quality. Unleavened bread, of wheat or any other grain, 
produces the same effect on a debilitated siomach. Oatmeal thoi ougl:> 
ly boiled seldom gives the heart-burn. 

Persons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or hasty pudding, are not 
more subject to diseases of the skin, than those who live on wheat meal. 
Cutaneous disorders proceed more from the want of cleanliness, than 
from any particular aliment. The French, so far from thinking that, 
oatmeal is heating, speak of it as possessed of a coaling quality ; and 
even the English give oatmeal, or grit gruel, to lying-in women, and sick 
pcopleof every description, which shews that they are inconsistent with 
themselves, in alleging that the blood is tired by tht3 use of oatmeal. 

A lieutenant of the army, residing at a country village within a few 
miles of Edinburgh, with a wife and ten children, having no other in- 
come than his half pay, fed the whole of his children with hasty pud- 
ding and butter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the most 
wholesome and full diet, that fell within tiie reach of his narrow cir- 
cumstances. They grew apace, and it was the universal remark of 
the neighbourhood, that they were as sprightly, healthy, and robust 
,\< other children, and at the same time perfectly free from all skin di- 

Childrenare seldom well, unless when their bodies are gently open. 
But this is more, likely to be the case when fed on oatmeal and milk, 
than when their bellies are crammed with a starchy substance made of 
the finest Hour; yet this in England is the common food of children. I 
hive seen an infant stuffed four or live times a-day with this kind of 
food. There needs no conjurer to tell the consequence, 

A late .Author, a man or learning but the dupe of prejudice, has, by 
a ridiculous definition, endeavoured to represent oats as proper food 
for horses only. I wish the horses in England devoured a smaller quan- 
tity of that grain, and the people more. Few things would have a 
i tendency to lessen the expense of living. The oats in North 
Britain are of a superior quality, and I hope the people will long have 
the sense to n e them as an article of diet. 

Indian corn is likewise said to make the best food whin boiled. 

Count Romford observes, that of all things it makes the be.«t pudding, 

ami that he has made a hearty meal of it, sauce included, for live farth- 

il puddings will make good dun 

■ ill, at any time 1 , supply the place of bread. The Count also v- 

9 in America prcfei Indian eorn K> rice; and 

. Bavarian Per it to wheat ; that it n 

ica at about four or five sh iwhcl; tbat, 

mto flour, it would cost only one penny I" 
and tli . dy nutritious, and the cheapest food known. Dur- 

1 i 2 
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ing the late scarcity a lavge quantity of this grain ants imported ; but 
such is the aversion of the common people of this country to every 
sort of food to which they are not accustomed, that they reft 
purchase it, and the merchants were very great losers by the impor- 
tation. On the same principle the Germans, till within these few years, 
could not be induced to eat potatoes, though now they have become 
extremely fond of them. 

The American, the Italian, and the German, all cook Indian corn, 
in the same way that the North Britain does his oatmeal, l>y making it 
into hasty pudding. It may be eaten in a variety of ways. Some eat 
it with a sauce composed of butter and brown sugar, or butter and mo- 
lasses. Others eat it with milk only. In either way it makes a good, 
cheap and wholesome diet, by no means disagreeable to those who are 
accustomed to it. 

The only other grain we shall mention as best when boiled, is buck- 
wheat: It is of a very mucilaginous nature, and of course highly nutri- 
tions. In several parts of Europe, it constitutes a principal part of the 
food of the lower people. In former times it was eaten in Russia, not 
by the lower classes only, even the nobility made use of it. Boiled and 
buttered, it was so great a favourite of the great Czar Peter, that he is 
said to have seldom supped on any thing tie. 
OF BUTTER. 
IT has been said that the English have a thousand religions and but 
one sauce. It must be allowed that they use bmter with almost (very 
kind of food. Butter, though a good article of diet, may be nsed too 
freely, and in this country, I am convinced, that is the case. To weak 
stomachs it is hurtful, even in small quantities, and when used freely, it 
proves prejudicial to the strongest. 

Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a constant tendency to 
turn rancid. This process, by the heat of the stomach, is greatly accel- 
erated, insomuch that many people, soon after eating butter, complain 
of its rising in their stomach, in a state highly disagreeable. 

Oils of every kind are with difficulty mixed with watery fluids. This 
is the reason why butter floats on the stomach, and rises in sack an 
unpleasant manner. 

Person? afflicted with bile should use butter very sparingly. Some 
sceptical authors doubt whether or not aliment of any kind ha 
feet on the bile. One thing, however, is certain, that many patients, 
afflicted with complaints, which were supposed to be occasioned by 
bile, have been completely cured by a total abstinence from butter. 

The most violent bilious complaints that I ever met with, were evi- 
dently occasioned by food that became rancid on the stomach, as the 
cholera morbus and the like. Nor can such complaints be cured, till 
the rancid matter is totally evacuated by vomiting and purging. 

But supposing butter did not possess the quality of becoming rancid 
on the stomach, it may nevertheless, prove hurtful to digestion. Oils of 
all kinds are of a relaxing quality, and leud to impede the action of di- 
gest ion. Hence the custom of giving rich broths and fat meats to per- 
sons who have a voracious appetite. 

The free use of butter, and other oily substances, not only tends 
to relax the stomach, and impede its action, but to induce a d 
of the solids, which paves the way to many maladies. Ill a ( 
-where two thirds of lie ts lead sedentary lives, a del 

fi bre miijt prtdomiuate. Whatever increases that debility ought to be 
avoided. 
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Children, without exception, are disposed to diseases arising from re- 
laxation. Batter, of course, ought to be given to them with a sparing 
hand. But is this the case ? By no means. Bread and butter constitute 
a great part of the food of children, and I am convinced that the gross 
humours with which they are, frequently troubled, are partly owing to 
this food. As children abound with moisture, bread alone is, generally 
speaking, better for them than bread and butter. 

I have been astonished to see the quantities of butter eaten by gross 
women who lead sedentary lives. Their tea bread is generally con- 
trived so as to suck up butter like a sponge. What quantities of 
crumpets and muffins they will devour in a morning, soaked with this 
oil ; and afterwards complain of indigestion, when they have eaten 
what would overload the stomach ofa ploughman. Dr. Fothergill is of 
opinion, that butter produces the nervous or sick hrad-ach, so common 
among the women of this country. As a proof of this, it is often cured 
by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite nausea, and even vomiting. They 
must of course prove unfriendly to digestion. A Dutch sailor, we are 
told, can digest train oil. So may an English sailor; but it would be 
very improper food for a London lady. 

To some of the leaner farinaceous substances, as the potatoe and the 
like, butter makes a very proper addition; but eating it to flesh and 
Ash of almost every description, is certainly wrong. The flesh eaten in 
this country is generally fat enough without the addition of butter, and 
the 11. ore oily kinds offish, as salmon or herrings, are lighter on the 
itomach, and easier digested when eaten without it. 

Butter is rather a gross food, and fitter for the athletic and labo- 
rious, than the sedentary and delicate. It is less hurtful when eaten 
fresh than salted. Salt butter certainly tends to induce skin diseases, 
and I am inclined to think, the free use of it at sea may have some share 
in bringing on that dreadful malady, so destructive to our brave sailors, 
the sea Scurvy. 

There is a method of rendering salt butter less hurtful, but it seems 
not to be known in England. What I mean is to mix it with an equal 
quantity of honey, and keep it for use. In this way it may be given 
to children with greater freedom. In North Britain this method of 
mixing butter with honey is well known, and from a common proverb, I 
take the custom to be very ancient. 

Butter, in itself, is not near so hurtful, as when combined with 
certain other things. For example: bread made with butter is almost 
indigestible, and pastries of every kind are little bettei : yet many 
people almost live upon pastry, and it is universally given to children. 
It is little better, however, than poison, and never fails to disorder 
their stomachs. The fond mother cannot pass a pastry shop, without 
treating her darling boy with some of the dainties, and then wonders 
how he got the cough, or colic. 

1 have known a man seemingly in perfect health, who, by eating a 

penny-worth of pastiy, as he passed along street, was seized with such 

an asthmatic fit, that he was obliged to be carried hume, and had near- 

his life. This occurred whenever he inadvertently ate any thing 

baked with butler. 

Every thing that proves very injurious tc health ought, as tar as possi- 
ble, to be prohibited, by laying a high duty npon it. A duty on pastry 
be serving the public in mor. ...an one. It would save 

. lives, and lessen some ta\ ou necessaries. 
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Cheese, as a diet, is likewise injurious to health. It should Di 
eaten but as a dessert. It occasions constipation, fires Uie bloc 

excites a constant craving for drink. It is very improper for tin 
tary,and hardly to be digested even by the athletic. 

If men will live on dry bread, poor cheese, s;dt butter, broiled bacon, 
and such like parching food, they will find their way to the alr-housr, 
the bane of the lower orders, and the source of half the beggary in the 
nation. 

OF FRUITS AND ROOTS. 
FRUITS and roots form a large class of substitutes for bread. The 
latter being produced under ground, are less liable to suffer from the 
inclemency of the seasons than grain. Men who wish to inflame the 
minds of the multitude may inveigh against the substitutes for bread ; 
but reason and sound sense say, the more substitutes for bread the bet- 
ter. When one fails, recourse can be had to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many substitutes for bread, and 
as their seasons are more uniform than oars, they can generally depend 
on the plant, or whatever it is, proving productive. The plantain tree, 
commonly called the, Indian fig, which lias from time immemorial been 
cultivated in South-America, bears fruit of a sweetish taste, which will 
dissolve in the month without chewing. It is eaten either raw, fried, 
or roasted. When intended to supply the place of bread, it is gathered 
before it is ripe, and eaten either boiled or roasted. The banana is 
nearly of the same nature, but its fruit is greatly superior, both in taste 
and flavour. 

The inhabitants of the South-Sea, or Ladrone islands, are supplied 
with bread from a tree, which has been lately imported into our West- 
India islands, and will it is hoped, be found to answer the same pur- 
pose there. It has a slight degree of sweetness, but not much flavour. 
It resembles new bread, and requires to be roasted before it is cateni 
Those who have tasted it say, that it is in no respect superior to the 
potatoe. 

In some of the West India islands the inhabitants supply the placa 
of grain by making bread from the root of a shrub called i lie ca 
or cassava. Though, to my taste, this bread is very insipid, 5 
natives are fond of it to such a degree that 1 have known some ol 
eat it, during their residence in England, in preference to th< 
London bread. 

But the most genera! substitutes for bread in the West-Iudi 
the yams. There aie three different specif- of this plant, the r< 
which are promiscuously used for bread. They are said to be v< i 
tritious, of ea.y digestion, and when properly dressed, 
preferred to the best wheaten bread. The taste is somewhat like the 
potatoe, but more luscious. The negroes generally eat I 
and beaten into a mash. The white people have them 
flour, and make bread and puddings of them, 
served for several seasons, without losing any of their primitive good- 
ness. 

Of all the substitutes for bread in Europe, tne potato! is the n: 
tensively useful. This plant is a native of Peru, and In 
rope about two hundred year-. Like most otl 
lies, it made but a slow progress, and is still far from I 
cultivated as it deserves to be. It is indeed known in 
rope, but its culture is best understood in Ireland and 
•f England. At Harwich, however, the prtftreu JJutcb 
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potatoes, brought over by the packets between that place and Helvoet 
Sluw There is a light sandy sod in Hollaud very favourable to the 
culture of that inestimable root. 

As this plant thrives in every soil, and seldom suffers from the incle- 
mency of the Beaton, we must blame ourselves if we suffer a famine to 
c\M Indeed no such thing ever can be, where due attention is paid 
to the culture, of potatoes. A far greater quantity of farinaceous food 
can be raised on an acre of ground planted with potatoes, than sown 
With any kind of grain. It is not uncommon to have a return of forty 
for one. They are not so hearty a food as corn, but no man will ever 
perish for hunger who can have potatoes. 

Potatoes abound with an insipid juice, which induces some to think. 
that they are not very nutritious. Facts, however, are against this 
opinion " .Some of the stoutest men we know, are brought up on 
nulk and potatoes. Dr. Pearson, who has bestowed some pains in an- 
alizn:.' this root, savs, that potatoes and water alone, with common 
salt, can nourish men completely. They differ in colour and consist- 
ence, but not materially with regard to their nutritive qualities. 

Borne think the firm kind are the most nutritious j but the Irish, who 
must be good judge*, give the preference to the mealy. The difference, 
however, depends much on the mode of cooking them. 

More than half the. substance of potatoes consists of water, and ex- 
perience shows, that that mode of cooking, which most diminishes their 
moisture, is to ho preferred. In London they are drenched in water 
and washed before they are brought to market, which accounts, in a 
great measure, for the "bad qua'ity ofthe London potatoes.} 

They are dressed in a variety of ways.bul simple boiling or roasting 
seems to bead the cooking they require, to render them a pioper sub- 
stitute for bread. Some are fond of making bread of them. This, in 
my opinion, is marring both. Why manufacture any thing into bread, 
which requires only the aid of fire to make it such ? Nobody thinks 
of making dough of the bread frail ; but the potatoe might with as 
great propriety be called the bread root, as it is math' into bread by the 
tame process. 

8tewed mutton and po'atoes make not only a nourishing, but a very 
palatable dish. The excess of fat ofthe mutton, which when otherwise 
cooked sustains great loss ,„ thus preserved, by being ab orbed by the 
potato; s. It is, however, to be observed, that when potatoes are used 
in broth or stews, they ought previously to be boiled, and ihe water 
throw n away, as it contains so neth*ig deleterious Simple boiling or 
igis turncient to prepare potatoes to supply the place of bread, 
hut when they are intended to serve as a meal, they require something 
iftening nature, as milk, butter, or both. What a treasure is a 
milch cow and a potatoe garden, to a poor man villi a large family, 
Who lives in the countryl Yet, with a little attention from land- 
lords and farmers, almost every man might be so accommodated. 
What a source of real wealth and population ! Men would multiply, 
and poverty, unless among the profligate, be unknown. Hoi 
sometimes fed with potatoes, and become very fond of them. With the 
addition of a small quantity of hay, they are found to be. sufficiently 

uotirishimr. . , , c 

I would be" leave to recommend, both to landlords and farmers, a 
I perusal of Earl Winchelsea's excellent letter to Sir Jo 
on the advantages of cottagers renting lands. This humane 
nan takes up the matter in a truly patriotic light, and shews 
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that farmers, instead of lessening the number of poor, do every thi:i» 
thi y can 10 multiply them ; and I am sorry to sa\ , 1 li.it , so fai 
observation goes, it agrees entirely with his lordship'*. 

Some think that the potaloe, unless it it made into bread, will not 
keep. An accident taught -me the contrary. Many years ago a friend 
of mine sent me a potatoe, after it had been roasted in an oven 
count of its singular figure. I laid it on a shelf among some other thingi 
of the like kind, and was surprised on removing them many yeai 
to find the potatoe quite fresh though as dry as a bone. On grating it 
down it was perfectly sweet ; and as (it for making soup as flu 
was roasted. I apprehend that nothing made into bread would have 
kept so long. 

Posterity will hardly believe that a scarcity of bread could be felt 
in Britain, at a time when it was known that a sufficient qnantity of 
farinaceous food could be raised in one county for the inhabitants of the 
whole island. Let proper encouragement be given to the culture ol'po- 
tatccs, and set famine at defiance. 

Many other domestic roots, sprouts, &c, are very wholesom 
may occasionally supply the place of bread. Of these Mr. Br 
Norwich, reckons above forty ; but we shall only take notice, I 
of specimen, of the most useful and productive. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that no nation can be very populous, which does not draw a 
great part of its food from under ground. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a native of Brazil ; but, liavinL" been Ions 
cultivated in this country, it is too well known to need any deseriptio* 
From its taste, which is like that of artichoke bottoms, it would set hi 
to be nutritious, and is far from being unplea«ant to the palate, 
reckon it windy, but this may be corrected in the cooking, by want 
spices, and as the plant is very productive, we would lecommend 
it to be used in the same manner as potatoes and theothei ■ farinaceoui 
roots. 

Of the esculent roots in this country, the parsnip i- reckoned tin 
nourishing. It is likewise of easy digestion, and is agreeable i 
palates. Some indeed dislike it oo account of its sweetness ; but that 
is a proof of its ntftritive quality, sugar being the most nourishin 
in nature. We are told that, in the noi th of Ireland, the poor 
niaki/beerfrom this root. 

There is not any plant that affords a more striking proof of the 
fits of culture than the turnip. Iu its wild state it is good for 
nothing; but, when properly cultivated, it not onlj 
nourishment for man, bul furnishes the principal » inter food for cattle. 
There is a species of this plant which grows in North Britain, called th<-- 
yellow turnip, which is sweet, and of a superior quality tothos 
duced in the south, particularly about London, which a 
stringy. The yellow turnip is the most nourishing, and al 
hardy in sustaining the winter. It is eaten with milk to 
sumption and -curvy. Margraaf says, he could extract i 
tlia turnip, which affords ground to conclude, that it is not 
as certain other roots. Not only the root of the turnip, but th 
when young, make very pleasant greens. The sprout 
when very tender, make an excellent salad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its nam.; 
ing small, tough and stringy. Manured, it grows large, succuii 
of a pleasant flavour. It ought, however, to ' 
it lies on the stomach, and is bard of digestion. 1» 
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se?eral soups, mid being solid, may in some measure supply the place 
of bread. 

Salsafy,skirrets,and the several kinds of beets, are all pleasant and 
nourishing. They are likewise of e*»y digestion, and may be diessed 
ina variety of ways. Margraat has by expennumts discovered, that ootn 
■burets and beets contain a coBwderable quantiiy of sugar. Though 
the extracting a saccharine salt from these plant* may be no object 
while we possess, the West-India islands, yet it serves to shew ihat they 
possess a quantity of nutritious matter, sufficient togive them a rank 
imoug the articles calculated to supply the place of bread. 

The onion, we are told, was a great favourite in Egypt four thousand 
vearsago, and Dr. Hasselquest says, it is not to be woudered at, for 
whoever has tasted the onions of Egypt must allow, that none can be 
better in any part of the globe. There, he says, they are sweet, though 
M many countries tin y are strong and nauseous. '1 here they are sott, 
whereas in northern countries they are hard ; and their coat, so com- 
pact, that they are difficult to digest. This very quality may however 
recommend then, in country where food is scarce. I he Doctor ob- 
.c.ves that the Turks eat them roasted with their meat as we do 
bread, and ate so fond of them that they wish to be indulged with this 

dish in paradise. ,. ,. .,,.., 

Iron! the noctor'saccoiint one would be induced to believe, that the 
anion used in Egypt was of a different species from onrs; but I am rather 
inclined lo think it mav depend on the mode of culture, as well as on 
Ithe warmth of climate and the difference of soil, as we find in the 
southern parts of Europe they are milder than in the more northerly. 
In Spain they are very mild, and a root weighing two pounds will grow 
from a single seed. . 

Onions are dressed in a variety of ways, but, in regard to whole- 
jomeness, there is no method better than sin pie boiling. By this me- 
thod of cooking, they are rendered mild, of easy digestion, and go oft 
without leaving any disagreeable heat in the stomach or bowels. Ma- 
ny shun them on account of the strong disagreeable smell they commu- 
nicate to the breath. Mr Brvant says this may be remedied, by eating 
, raw parsley leaves immediately after, which will enectua.iy over- 
come the scent of the onions, and likewise cause them to sit more easy 
on the stomach. , . 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs ; but as the root is 
the part chiefly used, the consideration of it comes under the present 
head of discussion. Indeed, it is as properly a root as the onion, which 
chieiiv above ground. The leek, as well as the onion is said to 
instant dish at the tables of the Egyptians, who chop them small, 
it them with their meat. . . . 

The leek is used as a pot-herb in most parts of Britain, especially m 
Males, v here the natives are said to be fond of it. In Scotland a full 
grown fowl and a small piece of salt beef, stewed with a large quantity 
If leeks, ts a very favourite dish. In my opinion the leek is not so gen- 
erally u'cd any where as it deserves to be There is no ingredient goes 
Stoso hat is more wholesome, or that gives it a better flavour, than 
leeks. Tiny are in many respects medicinal, and to my taste, as an m- 
Jredlent in soups, they arc greatly superior to the onion, or any other 

Itmccs thoroughly, extricates a considerable quantity of air, and luaktt 
Ihcin less liable to produce flatulency. 
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I could mention a great many more esculent plants which might oc- 
casionally. supply the place of bread, but the above spe< iinen is sufficient 

to shew how liberal nature is m supplying man with food, provided lip 
will take the trouble of cultivating and cooking it. Mr. Bryant, in 

his history of esculent plants, enumerates above four hundred and Idly, 
each of which affords a wholesome nourishment ; and may occasional- 
ly be used in place of bread. 

Ol BUOTHS AND SOUPS. 

THESE may likewise be considered as substitutes for bread. If 
properly made they will serve both for bread and dunk. Though broth 
isa dish of the greatest antiquity, and maybe considered as extremely 
delicious, yet it is not a favourite in this country. Here the people are 
fond of what they call solids ; yet those very solids they make in'o broth 
by swallowing as much drink after them as they can get. The only 
difference is, the foreigner makes his broth in a pot, and the Englishman 
makes his in the stomach. 

A very sensibly anonymous writer observes, that in England a pound 
of meat makes simp ! y a pound of food ; whereas in any other country 
in Europe, that quantity of animal food, when stewed down with vege- 
tables and Scotch barley, will produce an ample meal for half a doxen 
people. Hence he justly infers that among the variety of schemes 
which may have been devised by the humane for relieving the distresses 
of the poor, a better and more extensive charity cannot be devised 
than that of instructing them in a new mode of cookery. 

The same author adds, that the result of his experiments on this sub- 
ject had exceeded his most sanguine expectations, and that each day 
gave him fresh proofs of the excellency of his plan for teaching the poor 
and needy to find themselves in a wholesome and palatable diet at the 
cheapest rate, in which little or no bread was required. He concludes 
by asserting that there is scarce a place in this kingdom where twenty 
persons may not have a wholesome, hearty, and palatable meal for three 
shilling?. 

The writer who has paid most attention to the improvement of cook- 
ery for the benefit of the poor, is Count Rumford. In hit economical 
and philosophical essays, he has given such a variety of forms for making 
wholesome, cheap and nourishing soups, stews, and other dishes for 
common use that little more seems necessary to be said on the subject. 
I shall only observe that the mode of living on broth , soups, hast} pud- 
ding, and such like, so warmly and justly recommended by the Count, 
has been practised in the northern parts of this kingdom fiom time im- 
memorial. There the food of the common people is hasty-pudding with 
milk for breakfast and supper, and broth, with vegetables and meat, for 
dinner. The poorer tort often make broth without meat ; but they all 
use vegetables in great abundance, and sometimes they supply the place 
of meat with butter. As the hasty pudding and milk make a complete 
meal, no bread is necessary either at supper or breakfast ; nor \? much 
required at dinner, as the broth is made thick with barley, cabbage, 
and a variety of other vegetables or pot herbs. Cabbage i^ a favourite 
ingredient in the Scotchman's broth. It is seldom made without this ar- 
ticle, which is not eaten so early as in England. It is there suffered to 
grow to maturity, and when that is the ease, then- is no plant more pio- 
ductive. This the (Jermans know well, and make it into sour omit, 
one of the best antidotes against the scurvy with which we are ac- 
quainted. 
This kind of diet not only saves bread but drink. The labourer who 
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lives on hasty-pudding and soups, seldom has occasion for drink ; 
while be who is burnt up with dry bread and cheese, or salt meat 
broiled, has a continual thirst, and spends the greater part of his earn- 
ings in liqner. This, by acting as a powerful stimulus, may make him 
do more, work for sometime, but it generally cuts him otfin the middle 
of his days. The English labourer, who works hard and drinks hard, 
seldom lives long, and is an old man when he should be in his prime. 

The roasting of meat is a wasteful mode of cookery, which ought to 
be avoided by the poorer sort of people, as much of the substance, and 
thp most nutritive parts are lost by scorching, and fly off by evapo- 
ration. 

I know it will be said, that I recommend slops in place of solid food. 
They are such slops, however, as the greatest heroes of antiquity lived 
upon ; and though I have visited most parts of the island, I know efno 
better men than those who live, in the manner described above, nor are 
the people any where moreliealthy, or longer lived. 

Broth is not only a dish of great antiquity, but one that can be made 
in a great variety of ways. It receives into its composition animal and 
vegetable substances of every kind that are used in diet, and it may be 
seasoned so as to suit every palate. Indeed, people early accustomed 
to eat broths properly made, are generally fond of them for their whole 

It would be difficult to assign a reason why the inhabitants of South 
Bi itain should dislike a dish so much relished by other nations. Cus- 
tom, no doubt, settles all these things ; but how customs arise is not so 
clear a matter. If an alteration in diet is to be introduced with ctiect, 
it must begin with children. Whatever men are accustomed to 
when young, they generally prefer for the rest of their lives. Were 
the children in South Britain taught to eat hasty-pudding, with milk, 
for breakfast and supper; and broth with vegetables and meat b 
in it for dinner, they would relish these dishes as long as they lived, 
would find little occasion for bread, and still less for diinh ; and would 
thrive better than on their present food. 

What parents love themselves, they generally give to their children, 
without any regard to its being proper for them or not. 1 I 
father, who' was fond of strong beer, make his son, an infant, guzzle it 
at every meal; and the mother who delights in tea, does not fail to 
give it to her daughter whenever she takes it to herself. By this con- 
duct, the son becomes a tippler, and the daughter sips tea in the place 
of solid food, until she is eaten up with vapours and other nervous cks- 

Couut Rumford says, brown soup is the common breakfast of the Ba- 
varian peasants, to which they occasionally add bread. This he avers 
is infinitely preferable in all respects to that pernicious wash, tea, with 
which the lower classes of the inhabitants of this island drench their 
stomachs and ruin their constitutions. He adds, that a simple infu- 
sion of this drue, drank boiling hot, as the poor generally drink it, is 
certainly poison, which, though it be sometimes slow in its operation, 
never fails to produce fatal effects, even in the strongest constitution, 
Where tiie free use of it is continued for a considerable length of time, 

The German on his polenta, the American on his mi.-/,, and the North 
on his htuty-puddiiiz, can make a hearty breakfast tor a tenth 
part of what a tea-breakfast would cast, while it is infinite!) 
, m e It has likewise the advantage that no bread is nee 

I have been often told, when recommending soups to the poor, that 

K k 
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tlie.y had no thnc to make them, and that they could not afford fuel 
on account of its price, as it is dear in great towns. They can bow- 
ever, find fuel twice a-day to boil a tea-kettle, and time to make, the 
tea, which is a more tedious operation, by far, than making a i 
hasty pudding. For a great part of the year even the pool est person 
must have a little fire ; and it would require no more to make a com- 
fortable mess of soup, which is always best when made with a slow 
fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the lower orders of 
the people, with a view to save expense and improve their health, is to 
substitute occasionally other farinaceous substances in the place of 
bread, as potatoe, &c. to give up in a great measure the use of roasted, 
baked, and broiled meats, and to supply their place with broths, soups, 
stews, and such like, made with a little meat and plenty of vegetables; 
to give to children, and to grown people who will eat it, for breakfast, 
milk-porridge, or hasty-pudding with milk, small beer, or molasses. 
This will be found a more wholesome breakfast, than tea, while it is 
much cheaper and requires no bread.* 

CONCLUSION^ 

AFTER a long attention to the cure of diseases, it is mortifying to 
reflect how much t!)is arduous province is infested by a race of ignorant, 
and shameless empirics, who are daily tampering with the public cre- 
dulity, to the destruction of numbers of lives. It may safely be af- 
firmed, that a considerable part of the annual deaths are occasioned 
by the profligate temerity of these unprincipled impostors. There is 
hardly a newspaper that does not teem with the audacious falsehood;;, 
and pompous pretensions, of this imposing class of mercenary, and yet 
(I use not too harsh an expression) tolerated murderers. What man 
who is conversant with physic can peruse without indignation the pub- 
lic advertisements of these quacks in which every one arrogates to him- 
self the possession of superlative knowledge, and ascribes to his respec- 
tive nostrum such contradictory and inconsistent qualities as were 
never yet united in any one medicine in the world. 

To the disgrace, however, of the public credulity, not a few of these 
impostors attain to a degree of opulence, that is seldom acquired evea 
in the scientific and legitimate prosecution of medical practice. 
The artifices which they employ to delude the multitude are well 
known to many. Having picked up the name of some extremely ac- 
tive medicine, the bold and indiscriminate use of which m«.it therefore 
be proportionably dangerous, they immediately resolve on converting 

* The celebrated Dr. Hu Aland, in his Art of prolonging life, say?, a moderate use of 
soups is certainly not hurtful ; and it is singular that people should imagine it tends 
too much to relax the stomach. Roes not all our drink, even though cold, become in a 
few minutes a kind of warm soup in the stomach ; and doei not the stomach retain the 
same temperature during- the whole day ? Be careful only not to use it hot, in too great 
quantity at one time, or too watery, it is attended even with great advantages. It 
supplies the place of drink, particular!? to men of letters, women, and all those who do 
drink very tittle except at table, and who, when they give o\ ev soup, r 
blood too little moisture. And it is here to be remarked, that lluids u*h1 in the form of 
soups unite much better and sooner with our juices than when drunk cold and raw. 
On this account soup is a great preventive of dryness and rigidity in the body; and 
therefore the best nourishment for old people, and those who are of an and tempera- 
ment. It even (applies the place of medicine. After catching cold, m ruryoi 
aches colics, and different kinds of cramp in the stomach, warm soup is ol i 
service. It may serve as a proof ofthe utility, or at least hai-mlessness of soup, when 1 
remark tliatour forefathers, who certainly had more strength than we have, Hied soup ; 
and that it is used by rustics, who are still stronger than tho* in refined life; aad tha' 
b'1 the old people with whom 1 ever was acquainted were great friends t« it. 
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it into a nostrum, and endeavour to disseminate its unrivalled praises 
either by advertisements or hand-bills. But being themselves totally 
illiterate, they have, tor thi3 purpose, recourse to some other person, 
whom they engage tor a stipulated reward to fabricate the pernicious 
illusion. A hyperbolical panegyric on the wonderful remedy is ac- 
cordingly vamped up, and preparations aie made for commencing a 
lucrative trade with the public. Should the channel of communication 
be the public papers, it is a settled point, that if daily or frequent 
advertisements can be supported tor the space of some months, the. 
fame of the medicine, whatever be its real cMncter, is established. 
The better to promote this purpose, innumerable authorities in favour 
•jfthe nostrum are asserted in general terms; venality is again exerted 
to furnish specific testimonials in its support; and if, among the 
number of unfortunate purchasers, or patients, there exists any person 
who has not only taken it with impunity, but even with some advan- 
tage, (and what extremely powerful medicine may not sometimes by 
chance have good effects 'l) the fortuitous incident is immediately bla- 
zoned with all the ostentation of interested zea! and affected popular- 
ity; and a reference to uncorrnpted testimony resounded through 
every channel of information. By a strange association, truth now is 
confidently adduced in support of falsehood ; and the recovery of one 
or two persons is rendered the unhappy means of draining the purse, 
undermining the health, and destroying the lives of thousands. 

Such, in fact, is the general progress of empiricism. Were the task 
sol invidious, and the objects too despicable for any other than juridi- 
cal cognizance, which they merit in a superlative degree, the represen- 
tation'here given might be supported by unquestionable authority. It 
is hoped, however, that enough has been said to influence the minds of 
the judicious with respect to this iniquitous practice, which becomes 
every day more alarming, and threatens the more credulous part of the 
community with the most fatal effects. 

This country, through the blessing of Providence, has been ex- 
empted from the horrors of famine, and for years -»f the sword ; but th* 
infatuation of a numerous body of the people has subjected it to the 
ravages of another public calamity, which, though generally more slow 
in its operation than any of the former, is equally destructive in the 
end. Humanity shudders at the horrible depredations committed 
on the human constitution by this empirical tribe, who subsist by 
public delusion, and riot, where they can, io the irreparable ruin of 
those whom they entice into their snares. What consumptive visages, 
what enfeebled frames, what mutilated bodies, and what palsied limbs, 
are the miserable monuments of that ignorance and criminal temerity 
by which they arc actuated ! 

In certain diseases, it is doubtless an object of importance to the un- 
fortunate patients, that their cure should be conducted with secrecy, 
and likewise to main, at the smallest possible expense ; but they do 
not consider that, while they arc economical in this article, they are 
fatally prodigal of health. They grasp with eagerness the pill- 
box or the phial which they are assured contains the elixir of speedy and 
effectual convalescence ; but, alas ! the flattering hope proves of short 
duration. They may feel perhaps, for a little, a suppression of the 
symptoms of their disease ; hut the destructive embers are smo- 
thered, not extinguished ; and, while preying upon the vitals, are 
acquiring a malignity which will agaiu break forth with redoubled vie. 
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It is not however, in one disease only, nor in the lower class ol the 
people, that this infatuated credulity operate* ; we find it prevai 
amongst those from whose superior situations in life more discernment 
might be expected ; butwhohnve nevertheless become voluntary dupes 
to the meant of empiricism. Witness tin [impos- 

ture practised with regard to the inspection of urine ; the Vi 
motion of charms. 

But it is tmie that such eliimctical doctrines should be consigned to 
the regions of barbarian, and flourish no longer in a soil where 

other physical prejudice has been rooted up and explored by the 
cience. To effect this salutary purpose, nothing ran have 
t more powerful tendency than the view winch has been given, in the 
ling pages, of the causes and cure of By removing the 

Inch for a long time concealed this useful branch of 
om the eyes of the public, it ought, on one hand, to pre- 
all resources to empirical impostors, and, on the other, to 
i cases it will be proper to call in the assistance of a physi- 
cian. Within the bounds prescribed by this limitation any person of an 
ordinary capacity may act in conformity to the rules which have been 
delivered. By this means a prudent economy will be consulted, un- 

patients will no longer be shipwrecked on the dangerous ro 
empiricism, with all their deceitful allurements, but will be conducted 
i the safest and most direct road to the recovery of health, when 
liable object is practicable. 

"AUI in what perils is vain life eng.ig'd ! 

What slight neglects, what trivial faults destroy 

The hardiest frame ! Of indolf-nec,of toil, 

We die; of want, of superfluity l 

The all-surrounding heaven, the vital air. 

Is big with death. And though the putrid south 

Be shut; though no convulsive agony 

Shake, from the deep foundations of the world, 

Th' iroprison'd plagues ; a secret venom oft 

Corrupt! the air, the water, and the land." 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

A IA*t of simples and of suck Medicinal privations as ought to be kept 
in readiness for private Practice. 

The method of preparing and compounding such bluiicines as are recom- 
mended in the former Part of the Book, tcith t}*,. Addition of several 
others of a similar Nature. 

Eemurks on the Doses, Uses, and Manner of applying u ie different 
Preparations. 

Medicamentorum racictas ignorentia: filia est— Bacon- 



INTRODUCTION. 

IGNORANCE anil superstition have attributed extraordinary medical virtues to al- 
most every production of nature. That such virtues were often imaginary, time and 
exm tie nee have sufficiently shewn. Physicians, however, from a vein-ration for anti- 
quity, .till retain in their listsof medicine many things which owe their reputation en- 
tirely to the superstition and credulity of our ancestors. 

'liu instruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in proportion to men's igno- 
rance of the natur.- and cure of diseases ; when these are sufficiently understood, the 
method of cure w ill be simple anil obvious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of those substances employed 
inthecureof diseases, is another reason why they have been so greatly multiplied. 
Physicians thought they could effect by a number of ingredients, what rould not be 
done by any one of then. Hence arose those amazing farragos which have so long 
disgraced the medical art, and which wire esteemed powerful in proportion to the 
number of simples that entered their composition. 

The great variety of forms into w hich almost every article of medicine has been ma> 
DUfactured, affords another proof of the imperfection of the medical art. Adrug which 
is perhaps most efficacious in the simplest form In which it can be administered, has 
been nevertheless served up in so many different shapes, that one would be induced t« 
think the whole art of physic lay in exhibiting medicine under as many different modes 
as possible. 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their use ; but they ought never to be 
Wantonly increased. They are by no means so necessary as is generally imagined. 
A few grains of powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will act ually perform all that 
can be done by the different preparations of these roots, and u.ay also he exhibited 
in as safe and agreeable a manner. The tame Observation holds with regard to the 
Peruvian bark, and many other simples, of which the prepaiaiious are very nume- 
rous. 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders it more expensive, but 
also less certain, both in its dose and operation. Nor is this all. The compound, when 
kept, is apt to spoil, or acquire qualities of a different nature. When a medicine is ren- 
dered more safe, efficacious, or airrccable, by the addition of another, they ought, no 
doubt, to be joined ; in all other cases, they are better kept asunder. The combination 
of medicines embarrasses the physician, and retards the progress of medical knowledge. 
It is impossible to ascertain the precise effect of an} one medicine, as long as it is com- 
Mnied with others, either of a similar or dissimilar nature. .,.,,., 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard should not only be had to simplicity, but like- 
tegance. Patients seldom reap much bent fit from things thai are highly disa- 
greeable to their senses. To taste or smell like adrug, is become a proverb; am 
truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed no art can take aw.tj the din 
■Me and flavour of some drugs, without entirely 'destroying ■their efficacy: it _is possible, 
kowever.to render many medicines less disgustful, and others even agreeable ; anob- 



ithia 

the numiKrcontaiiM'd'inViir.aoureforn.eil dispensatories. The same medicine issel- 
torn exhibited under different forms; and where different meu.cms answer nearly 
the same intention, .here is commonly no more than one of them retained. Mut 
tinlvinc forms of medicine for the same intention tends rather tobev, Oder than 
young practitioner, and the experienced physician can never be at a loss to vary hi: 
t^cscripuons as occasion rtquues. 

fta i 



API 

The chemical and other difieult prepar-'"" 1 ar '' r °* "' e mo * t P" 1 ? wittl •S , A !i 
ol'them tint are used by any private pKctluoner are not worth preparing. 1!,- »,ll 

i rh«u be cao-fiJ^ »•»«»■ Great care however 
obtain them genuine, n adulterated, and ought never to be- pi 

mpersomof known >cr^'ty- Such of them as are m common i 
intbe list of time; ami medic-'-""*- Their proper dose*, and manner ol application, 
are mentioned in the pracU«3 pan of the Book, wherever they are prescribed. 

Such articles ofmcciicin' Mare to be found in the house or garden ol alia 
peasant as barley egrs onions, c<e. are likewise for the most part omitted. 1 1 
i 'ss to swell a list ofr«edieines with inch things a* can be obtained whenever they ure 
wanted, and whu*«P»f»br being kept. 

The pivparati' 11 ' m *de :,n< ' 5L ''u '>> distillers anil confectioners are also generally 1< ft 
«ut. These peorrfe by operating upon a larger plan, generally make things better, 
while it isi« (he' r power to afford them much cheaper tlian they can be prepared by 



any pr 



■hand. 



■i;, t . quantity ordered of every medicine is as small as well could he prepared, both 
;op)vv. <it unnecessary expense, and that the medicine might not spoil by keeping. 
/V),u»st every medicine sufU is by being kept, and should be used as soon alter it l> 
,«:>- pared as possible. Even simple drugs are apt to spoil, and should therefore be laid in 
fti small quantities j they either rot, are consumed by insects, or evaporate so as to lose 
peculiar taste or flavour, and often become quite insignificant. 
In the preparations of medicines, 1 have generally follow* d the most approved disnen- 
sotpries ; but havotaken the liberty to differ from them whenever my own observations, 
of Other practical writers, on whose judgment 1 could depend, suggested an 
improvement. 

In i< veral compositions, the ingredient on which the efficacy of the medicine chiefly 
<'( pends i; increased, while the auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in such trilling 
as to be of no importance, are left out, or only such of them retained us are 
l y to give the medicine a proper consistence or the like. 
l'he colouring ingredients are likewise for the most part omitted. They increase the 
price and bulk of the medicine, Without adding any thing to its value. It would be 
ivell if they werj never used at all. Medicines are often adulterated for the sake ola 
colour. Acrid and even poisonous substances are, for this purpose, sometimes introdu- 
i 1 1' into those medieinea which ought to be most bland and emollient. Verdigl 
example, is often mixed with ointment of elder to give it a line green colour, which en- 
irely frustrates the intention of that mild ointment. Those who wish to obtain genuine 
medicines should pay no regard to their colour. 

regard is likewise paid to expense. Such-ingredients as greatly inci> 
iij composition, without adding considerably to its virtue,arc generally either 
omitted, or somewhat-test expensive substituted in their place. Medicines are by no 
BWerful in proportion to their price. The cheapest air often the 1) st, bc- 
lides.tliej are the lemt apt to be adulterated, and are always most read} to be obtained. 
With regard to the method of compounding medicines, 1 have generally followed that 
most simple and natural, mentioning the different st> i 
, ! i in which they ought to be taken, without paying an implicit 
.od of other dispensatoi ■ 
lie remarks tone ruing the preparation, ike. of medicines, 1 hat 
Litliorof the New Dispensatory. The other observations are either such 
occurred to myself in practice, or have been suggested in the course of read- 

. nam s 1 am not able distinctly to recollect. 
followed the alphabetical order, both with regard to the simples and prepara- 
ethod would have been agreeable to some persons, bin less 
useful to the generality of readeis. The different classes of medicine have no great 
nee upon one another, and, where they have, it is hard to say which should 
stand lirst or list ; nodoubt the simple preparations ought to precede the more com- 
Bat all the adv antages arising from this method of arrangement, do not appear 
to be equal to that single one, of being able, on the first opening of the book, to find out 
winch, by the alphabetical order, is rendered quite i 
The dose of every medium: is mentioned whenever it appeared necessary, 

nittcd it is to be understood that the medicine may be used at discretion. The 
. ■>< s for an adult, unless when the contrary is expressed. It is not 
mattexto proportion the doses of medicine exactly to the different o 

>f patients; but, happily for mankind, mathematical exactness is byuo 

ere. 
il attempts have been made to ascertain the proportional doses for the 
ngesand constitutions of patients ; but after all that can be said on this ttubjet ; 

- i lie left to the judgment and skill of the person who ndniinisti 
The following general proportions may be observed ; but they are by no mcai 
cd for exact rules. A patient between twenty and fourteen may take two thin 

deredfiar an adult; from fourteen to nine, one hall'; fro.n nine to six, one 
from two to one, a tenth ; and below one, a twelfth, 
usatoriel are usually written in the Latin language. Even authors who write 
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h, generally give their proscriptions in Latin ; andsomeof them shew so great 
au attachment to thai language, as first to write their recipes in it; and afterwards 
translate them ; while others, to ( on promise tht- matter, writethe one halt in Latin and 
the other in English. What peculiar charm a medical prescription, when written in 
Latin., mar have, I shall not pretend to say; but hare ventured to make use of the 
plainest English I would, and hope my prescription! will succeed no worse for it. 

N. B The Apotheoary's weight*, ana the English wine measures, are used through- 
out the whole book, the different denominations of which ivill appear from tha follow- 
ing Table :— 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 

An ounce - - eight drachms. 

A drachm - - three scruples. 

A scruple - - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight piuts 

A pint - - sixteen ounces. 

An ounce - - eight drachms. 
A tuble spoonful is the measure of half an ounce. 
A tea spoonful is one fourth of a table spoonful. 
Sixty drops make one tea-spoonful. 

The following Table of doses for different Ages, is given by Dr. Thomson. 
[The Common Dose being taken at one Drachm.] 



Ages. 
Weeks 7 

r 7 

Months^ i4 
L 28 

r 3 1-: 



Parts of the 
Common Dose. 
l-15th . 
1-12 . 
1-8 
1-5 
1-4 
1-S 
1-2 
2-3 
common dose. 
11-12 . 
fi-6 
4-6 



Proportions 
of a Drachm. 

5 | 
7 1-2 | 



one drachm. 



12 ^-grains. 

15 

20 I 

30 

40 J 



55 1 
50 V 
40 J 



grains. 



List of Simjj!es,and of such Medicinal preparations, as ought to be kept in readiness 
for private practice. 



AGARIC 

Alum 
Antimony, crude 

cinnabar of 

— sulphur of 



Halsani of Capivi 
— — of Peru 

ofTolu 

Bark, cascariUa 
cinnamon 

Mezerion 

Peruvian 

Winter's or cantlla 

alba 

Borax 

Calamine stone, levigated 

Castor, Russian 

Caustic, common 

— — lunar 

Earth, roller's 

J span 

— — Armenian bole 

French ditto 

Extracts of gentian 
■ of guaiactim 



Extracts of poppies 
— — — of wormwood 
Flowi rs of camomile 
colt's foot 

elder 

— — — — rosemary 

damask and ltd 

roses 

Fruits, almonds 

bitter apple 

cassia fistularis 

• Curassao oranges 

tigs, dried 

French prunes 

Jamaica pepper 

juniper berries 

— — — nutmegs 

■ tamarinds 
Gum, aloes 
ammoniac, in team 

arable 

- asafcelidi 
■ camphor 

galbanum 

gamboge 



of hellebore, black guaiacum 

of hemlock kino 

ot ialap i 

of liquorice opium 

— __ of Peruvian bark Hartshoi n, wdeuirt 



Hartshorn, shavings of 
Herbs, lesser centaury 

- peppermint 

spearmint 

penny-royal 

savin 

trefoil 

uva ursi 

wormwood 

Lead, Litharge 

white 

sugar of 

Lcmon-pccl 
Mace 

Magnesia alba 
Manna 
Mercury, crude 

calcined 

' Althiop's mineral 
— — — calomel 
— — corrosive sublimate 

red precipitate 

— — ■ white ditto 

Musk 

Oil, essential, of ambc r 
■ of annise 

of cinnamon 

— 1 of | UK v 

■ ot Lemon-fteel 

————— of r.ppuuuat 
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Oil, expressed, of almonds 

————— of linseed 

Oil of oli\ es, or Flon nee oil 

— — — — of palms 

— — — of turpentine 

Orange-piel 

Oyster-shells prepared 

Poppy-heads 

Henm benzoin 

— — — dower of 

Burgundy pitch 

— — — dragon's Uood 

■ frankincense 
— — — liquid storax 

■ white, or rosin 

— scannioiiy 

Roots, birth wort 

calamus uromatitus 

— — contrayerva 

1 garlic 

■ gentian 

ginger 

hellebore.black, white 

jalap 

— — — ipecacuanha 
■ ■ lily, white 

— — — liquorice 

marshmallow 

— — — meztrion 

■ ' ' i rhubarb 

sursaparilla 

— — seneka 

' ■■- squill J 
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Roots, tormentil 

lumi iic 

Virginian suukt 

— — wild valerian 

ledoary 

Saffron 

Sal ammoniac crude 

■ volatile 
Salt, I. ; 

o! (llaubcr 

of hartshorn 

nitre, puritied, or pru- 

in 1 

- Polychrcst 

Roche! 

of tartar 

Seeds, anise 

caraway 

cardamom. 

- coriander 

cummin 

nuutaad 

— — sweet fennel 

- wild carrot 
Senna 

Spanish flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits, Ktherial, or athtr 
■ of hartshorn 
'■ ■ of lavender com- 
pound 

■ of nitre 

— — ditto dulcified 



Spirits >>f sal a: 

of si a salt 

of vin 

of 

■ Of W llll 1 

volatih 

Steel, filing! of 

rust of, prepared 

soluble, salt of 

Sulphur rh am 
balsam of 

flower of 

Tar 

Barbadot s 

Tartar, cream of 

emc tie 

1 — soluble 

\itriolattd 

Tin prepared 
Tuny, levigated 
Turpentine, Venice 
Verdigr 

Vitriol, green 

blue 

white 

"Wax, white 

yellow 

Woods, guuiacum 
logwood 

— sassafras 
' saumlers, rtH 

Zinc, flowers of 



MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

THT, subject of this section is not the' natural balsams, but certain composition 1 !, , 
which, from their being supposed to possess balsamic qualities, general! 
that name. 

This class of medicines was formerly very numerous, and held in great esteem : 
modern practice, however, has justly n due d it to a very narrow compass. 

Anodyne Balsam.— Take of \\ hitc Spanish soup, one ounce; opium, unprepared, two 
drachms ; rectified spirit of wine, nine ounces. Digest them together in a gentle heal 
for three days, then strain off the liquor, and add to it three drachms of camphor. 

Tltis balsam, as its title expresses, is intended to ease pain. It is of service in violent 
■trains, and rheumatic complaints, when not attended with inflammation. It must be 
rubbed with a warm hand on the part affected ; or a linen rag moistened with it may 
be applied to the part, and rem wed every third or fourth hour, till tlie pain abates. If 
the opium is left out, this will be the Sa/ionaccous Balsam. 

LocatrltPs Balsam.— Take of olive oil, one pint; Strasbuiw turpentine and yellow 
wax, of each half a pound ; red saumlers, six drachms. Melt the wax with some part of 
the oil over a gentle fire; then adding the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine ; 
afterwards mix in the launders previously reduced to a powder, aud keep them stirring 
together till the balsam is cold. 

This balsnm is recommended in erosions of the intestines, the dyscnti 

rnal bruises, and in some complaints of the breast. Outwardly it i; 
healing and cleansing wounds and ulccr3. The dose, when taken internally, i> from 
two scruples to two drachms. 

Tfic vulnerary BaUam.—TuUc of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balsam of Peiu, 
two ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest them in a gentle heat for three days, and then strain the Balsam. 

This Balsam, or rather tincture. U applied externally to h^al recent wounds and 
bruises. It ii likewise employed internally to remove toughs, asthmas, and oil 
plaints of the breast. It is said to ease the colic, cleanse the kidnics, and to heal inter- 
nal ulcers, &c. 
'1'hedoi.cis from twenty to sixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of some value, does not deserve the <\ omiuui 

rbich have Lew bestowed ou it. It ha* bven wlebratctt under the unlet cut names <p7 
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The Commander's Balsam, Persian Balsam, Balsam nf Berne, Wade"* Balsam, Fi 
Balsam, Jesuit's Drops, Turlington's Drop 

BOLUSES. 
AS boluses are intended fa !, s a r.d other ingredients im- 

proper (or being kept, are admitted into their composition l hey are generally com- 
posed of powder*, with a proper quantity of syrup, conserve, ormucilage. The lighter 
powders are commonly made Dp with syrup, and the more ponderous, as merouvy, fee. 
with conserve ; but those of the lighter kiiv.l would he more conveniently mad • up with 
mucilage, as it incr ases their bulk less than the other additions, and likewise occasions 
the medicine to puss down more easily. 

/•nt Bolus.— lake of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five grains; 
syrup, a sufficient quantity to make a bolus. 

Inan excessive flow of the menses, and otl lischarges of Moid, proceeding 

from relaxation, this bolus may he given every lour or live hour*, (111 the discharge 
abates. 

olus.— Take of gam guaiacum, in powder, ten grain?; flowers of sulphur 
and cream of tartar, of each one scruple; simple syrup, a sufficient quantity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and disorders of the skin, this bolus may be taken twice a» 
lay. It will also be of service in the inflammatory quin 

at Solus.— Take of calomel, six grains; conserve of roses, half a drachm. 
■mliis. 
here mercury is necessary, this bolus may be taken t v, ice or thrice a-wcek. It may 
he taken over night; and if it does not operate, a few grains of jalap will be proper 
next day to carry it off. 

r Rhubarb and Mercury.— TOtt of the best rhubarb, in powder, from ascruple 
Y a, drachm ; of calomel, from four to six grains; simple syrup, a sufficient quanti- 
ty to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac constitutions ; but its principal intention is 
to expel worms. Where a stronger purge is necessary, jalap may b* used instead of 
the rhubarb. 

Pectoral Bolus.— Take of spermaceti, a scruple; gum ammoniac, ten grains ; salt of 
hartshorn, six grains ; simple syrup, at much as will make them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long standing, asthmas, and beginning 
consumptions of the lungs. It is generally proper to bleed the patient before he begins 
to use it. 

Purging Bolus.— Take of jalap, in powder, a scruple ; cream of tartar, two scruples. 
Let them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, with simple syrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will answer the purpose very well. If a stronger 
dose is necessary, the jalap may be increased to half a drachm or upwards. 
CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 
CATAPLASMS possess few or no virtues superior to a poultice, which may be so 
made, as, in most cases, to supply their place. They are chiefly intended either to act 
as discutients, or to promote suppuration; and as they may be of service iu some I 
we shall gi> e a specimen of each kind. 

nt Cataplasm.— Take of barley-meal, six ounces ; fresh heml ock leaves, 
bruised, two ounces; vinegar, a sufficient quantity. Iioil the meal and hemlock iu the 
vinegar for a little, and t ben add two drachms of the sugar of lead. 

Ripening Cataplasm— 'lake of white lily root, four ounces; fat figs and raw onions, 
bruised, of caoh one ounce ; yellow basilicum ointment, two ounces, gum galba 
half an ounce ; linseed meal, as much as necessary. Boil the roots along with t!i. 

ufficient quantity of water; then bruise and add to them the other ingredients, so 
as to form the whole into a soft cataplasm. The galbanum must be previously dissoi\ ed 
with tiie yolk of an egg. 

Where it is necessary to promote suppuration, this cataplasm may be used by those 
who abuse to be at tin-trouble and exp< use of making it. For my part, 1 have i 
band any application more proper for this purpose than a poultice of bread and milk, 
with i sufficient quantity of either boiled or raw onion in it, and softened with oil or 
fresh butter. 

—Sinapisms are employed to recal the blood and spirits to a weak part, as 
iu the palsy mid atrophy. They are also of service in deep seated pains, as the sciatica, 
&C. When the gout seizes the head or the stomach, they are applied to the feet to 
bring the riis irdt r to these parts. They are likev, ise applied to the patient's soles in the 
They should not' be luffered to he on, however, till they have 
raised blisters, but till the part, become red, and will continue so when pressed with the 

The sinapism is only a poultice made with vinegar instead of milk, and rendered 
and stimulating by the addition of mustard, horse-radish, or garlio. 

on sinapism is made by taking crumb of bread and mustard-seed in powder, 
quantities; strong vinegar, as much as is sufficient, and mixing them so 
as to make a poultice. 

When sinapisms, of a more stimulating nature are wanted, a little bruise'! garlic 
be iiddid to the above. 
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ClrSTERS. 
THIS class nfmcdieinejisof more importance than is generally Imagined Clyt- 
>nly to evacuate the contents of the belly, b 

ito the system. Opium, for exam] ministered in thiiwny 

ill not mi upon the stomach, and also in larger dotes tban at any ti- 

ie mouth. The Peruvian bark maj . with good eiHct, ad- 

ministered in form of clyiti boeannot take ii by the mouth. 

A simple clyster can seldom do hurt, and there are many BUM where it ma) do murk 
good. A clyster even of warm water, by serving; as a fomentation tot 
be ol considerable service in inflammations of the bladder. and the lower intesl 

Some substances, as the smoke of tobacco, may be thrown into the bowels in this 
way, Which cannot by any other means whatever. This may easily be effected by 
means of a pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus lilted to tliem for that purpose. 

Nor is the use df clysters confined to medicines. Aliment may also be conveyed ia 
this way. Persons unable to swallow, base been, lor a considerable lime, support! d by 
clysters. 

Emollient Clyster.— Take of linseed tea and new milk, each til ounce.. Mix tin m. 
If fifty or sixty drops of laudanum he. added to this, it will supply the place of the 
Anodyne Clyster. 

Laxative Clyster.— Take of milk and wafer each six ounces ; sweet-oil or Irish but- 
ter, and brown sagsr.of er.ch two ounces. >iix them. 

If an ounce of Cilaulicr's salt, or tw o table spoonsful of common wilt, be added to tlris, 
it will be- the Purging Clyster. 

Carminative Clyster.— Take of camomile flowers, an ounee ; anise-seeds, half am 
ounce. Boil in a pint and a ball' of water to sne pint. 

In hysteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be administered instead of the 
Fictid Clyster ,1he smell of which is so disagreeable to most patients. 

Oily Clyster.— To four ounces of the infusion of camomile flowers, add a» equal 
quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyster is beneficial in bringing off the small worms lodged in the lower parts 
of the alimentary canal. When given to children the quantity must he proportiona- 
bly lessened. 

Starch Clyster.— Take jelly of starch, four ounces; linseed oil, Lalf an ounce. U- 
sjuify the icily o\ er a gentle fire, and then mix in the oil. 

In the dysentery or bloody flux, this clyster may be administered after every loose 
stool, to heal the ulcerated intestines and blunt, the sharpness of corroding humours. 
Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be added : in which case, it will generally sup- 
ply the place of the Astringent Clyster. 

Turpentine Clyster.— Talks of common decoction, ten ounces ; Venice turpentine, 
dissolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; Florence oil, one ounce. Mil, thun. 
This diuretic clyster is proper in obstruction, of the urinary passages, and in co- 
licky complaints proceeding from gravel. 

Vinegar Clyster.— This clyster is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with five 
of water-gruel. 

It answers all the purposes of a common clyster, with the peculiar advantage of be- 
ing proper either in inflammatory or putrid disorders, especially in the latter. 

f£j* >Ve think it unnecessary to j;i ve Biore examples of this class of medicines, at 
ingredients adapted to any particular intention may be occasionally added to one or 
ether of the above forms. 

COLLTRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 
EYE-WATEUS have been multiplied without number, almost every person pre- 
tending to be possessed of some seci i n for the cure of sore eyes. 1 have ex- 
amined many of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, rhe basis of most of 
them being either alum, vitriol orlead. Their effects evidently are, to brace and re- 
store the tone of the parts ; hence they are principally of service in slight intlaiuma- 
tions ; and in that relaxed state of the parts which is ihduoed by obstinate ( 

Camphor is commonly added to these compositions; hut as it seldom incorporates 
properly with the water, it can be of lUt:« use. Boles and other earthy substances, as 
they do not dissolve in water, are likewise unfit for thispurpose. 

Collyrium of A lum .—lake of akin, half a drachm ; agitate it well together with the 
Tihite of one egg. 

This is the Collyrium of Biverius. It is used in inflammation of the eyes, to allay 
lieat, and restrain the flux of humours. It mejt be spread upon linen, and applied t» 
the ey es, but should not be kept on above three or four hours at a time. 

Vitriolic Collyrium.— Take of white vitriol, half a drachm ; rose water, six ouncen 
Dissolve the vitriol in the water, and filter -the liquor. 

This, though simple, is perhaps equal in virtue to most of the celebrated collyria. 
It is an useful application in weak, watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the slithtei 
inflammations will generally yield lo it, yet in those of a more obstinate nature the as- 
tistance of bleeding and blistering>*vill often be necessary. 

When a strong astringent is judged proper, a double or triple quantity of the vitri- 
ol may be u.ec 1 . I have seen a soluwu of four times the strength of iav above tutd 
with, u-anii't'st adv&nt 
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Collyrium of Lead.— Take sngar of lead, and crude sal ammoniac, of each four 
grains. Dissolve them in eight ounces of commas water. 

Forty or fill y dropt of laudanum may be occasionally added to this coUyrium- 

Those v. ho cbuse may substitute in stead of this the collyrium of lead recommended by 
Goulard ; which is made by nutting twenty-five drops of his Extract of Lead to eight 
tancea of water, and adding a tea-spoonful of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addition, will in many cases 
answer very well a. a collyrium. An ounce of 'he latter may be add. d to five or six 
ounces of die former; and the eyes, if weak, bathed viuh it night aud morning. 
CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS containing above sixty ingredient! are still to be found in some of 
the rnoit reformed dispeiuatorlea. As mostoftheir intentions, however, maybe more 
certainly, and as effectually answered by a few glasses of wine or grains of opium, we 
■hall pass over this class of medicine very slightly. 

Japonic Confection*— Take Japan earth, three ounces : tormentil root, nutmeg oiiba- 
»nm, of eacn two ounces ; opium dissolved in a sufficient quantity of Lisbon u iiip, 
a drachm and a half; simple- syrup and conserve of roses, of each fourteen ounces.. 
Mix and make them into an electuary. 

This supplies th place of the Dimcordium. 

TUedoseof this efectuar; is from i scruple to a drachm. 
CONSERVES and I' RESERVES. 

Every Apothecary's shop »a 3 formerly so full of these preparations, that it might hare 
pasted for a confectioner's ware-house. They possess very few medicinal properties, and 
may rather beclussid among swi etmeats than medicines. They are sometimes, how- 
evcr, of use, for reducing into boluses or pills some of the more ponderous powders* 
as the preparations ol' iron, mercury, and tin. 

res are composition* of fresh vegetables and sugar, beaten together into aa 
nass. In making these preparations, the leaves of vegetables must Ik freel 
fronn their slocks, the Bowers from their cups, and the yellow part of orange-peel takes 
oil' with a rasp. They are then to in pounded in a marble mortar, with 1 wooden pestle, 
sooth mass : after which thrice their weight of tine sugar is commonly added 
by degrees, and the beating continued till they are uniformly mixed ; hut the conserve 
will be better if only twice its weight of sugar he added. 

Those who prepare large quantities of conserve generally reduce the vegetables to a 
pulp by the means of a mill, and afterwards beat them up with the sugar. 

Conserve of red rotes*— Take a pound ol red rose buds, cleared of their heels ; beat 
them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pouuds of double-refined sugar, in 
powder, make a conserve. 

After the same manner are prepared the conserves of orange-peel, rosemary-flow ersj 
sea wormwood, of the leaves of wood-sorrel, &c. 

The- conserve of roses is one of the most agreeable and useful preparations belonging 
to this class . A drachm or two of it, dissolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as 
a gentle restringent in weakness of the stomach,and likewise in phthisical coughs and 
spitting of blood. To have any considerable effects, ho\vever,it must be taken iu larger 
quantities. 

Conserve of Sloes. — This may be made by boiling the sloes gently in water, be- 
ing careful to takeMhem out Ixfore they burst ; afterwards expressing the juice, anil 
beating it up with three times its weight of fine sugar. 

Iu relaxation of the uvula und glands of the throat, this makes an excellent gargle, and 
may lie used at discri t'on. 

Preserves are made l>\ steeping or boiling fresh vegetables first in water, and after- 
wards in syrup, or a solution of sugar. The subject is either preserved moist in the 
syrup, or taken out and dried, that the sugar may candy upon it. The last is the most 
■seful method. 

Candied Orange-peel.— Soak Seville orange-peel in several waters till it loses its 
' n boil it in a solution of double-refined sugar in waur, till it becomes 

tender and transparent. 

Candied lemon-peel is prepared in the same manner. 

It is net illess to add more of these preparations, as they belong rather to the art of the 
Confectioner than that of the apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER readily extracts the gummy and saline parts of vegetables ; and though 
its action is chiefly confined to these, yet the resinous and oily being intimately blended 
with the gummy and saline, are in gr at part taken up along with them. Hence 
I coetions and infusions of vegetables, constitute a large, and notunus 

tables yield their virtues to water, as well by infusion 
liter is often necessary, as it savi s tiioe, and does in a few ruinates 
what the other would n i|iiire hours, and sometimes days, to effect. 

The medicines of this class are all intended for immediate use. 

Decoction of jV'h.ca.— Take of the roots of raarsh-mallows, moderately dried, three 
isjsins oi the sun, one ounce, water three pints. 
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Boil die ingredients in ihe water till one third of it is consumed ; afterwards strain 
the dccuction, and U t it stand to settle. If the rootl be thoroughly dried, 

st be boiled ml one half tin waiiv 

J sharp dcfluctions upon tin. lungs, this decoction may be used fir ordi- 
nan 11. 

"camomile-flowers, on;- ounce; clder-flo 

iter, two quarts, boil them lor a little, and 

quail) t;ood may he prepared bj infusing the ingredients for some hours 
in boiling wat' r. 

This d. tot t ion is chiefly intended as the basis of clysters, to which othei 
dients ml mally added. It will likewise serve a? a common i 

lion, spirit of wine or other things being added in such quantity as the case may 
require. 

1 three ounces of the sha\ ings or chips of logwood, in four 
water, tili one half the liquor is wasted. Two or three ounces of simple cinna- 
mon water may beaddid to this decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the stronger astringents are improper, a tea-cupful of this 
decoction may be taken with a lur limes a-day. 

Decoction cfthe Bark.— Boil an ou:. u\ ian bark, grossly powdered, in a pint 

lalfofwatet to one pint, then strait the decoction. If a tea-spoonful of i 
spirit of vitriol be added to this medicine, it renders it both ini and effi- 

cacious. 

Compound Decoction of the Bark.— Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian snake-root, 
grossly post dsred^eaeh three drachms. Boil them in a pint of waltr loonc halt'. To 
the strained liquor ^d an ounce and a half of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pri^V recommends this as a prober medicine towards the decline of malig- 
nant fevers, w hen the pulse is low, the voice weak, and the head affected with a stupor 
ith little delirium. 
This dose is four spoonsful pvery fourth or siKth hour. 
Decoction of Sarsaparilla.—T&ke of fresh sarsaparilla root, sliced ai 
ounces; shavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boiler 
of water, to one; adding towards the end, half an ounce of sassafras wood, a e 
drachms of liquorice. Strain the decoction. 

This may either be employed as an assistant to a course of mercurial alter, 
taken afttr the mercurybasb.cn nsed for some time. It strengthens the stomach, 
and restores flesh and vigour to habits cmaciat d by the \ , 
be taken in the rheumatism, and cutaneous disorders proceeding from foulne 
blood and juices. For all these intentions it is greatly preferable to the Dei 
f/oods. 
This decoction may be taken, from a pint and a half to two quarts in thi 
The lollowing decoction is said to l>e similar to that used by Kennedy, in the cure of 
ay supply the place of Likbon diet drink. 

« ; liquorice and Mezerion root, of each half an 
is wood, of each one ounce ; ciu L:a 
alf. Infuse these ingredients in eight pints of boiling wa- 
rn, then boil them till one half of the water is consumed ; utter- 

ion mav be usedin the samemanneras the preceding. 
Eccc | -Take of Seneka rut tie-snake root one ounce ; water a j 

f, Boil "to one pint. ., id strain. . 

decoction is recommended in the pleurisy, dropsy, rheumatism, and mm 

• „in. 1 he dose is two ounces, three or four limes a-day, or often- 
stomach will 1 

I ake of the purest chalk, in powder.- mi arable, ball 

an ounce ; water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and su 
This is a proper drink in acute diseases, attended with. 
where acidities abound in the stomach or bowels, lt is p< 

rnieted with sourness of the stomach, and for persons 
,,. It may '.is used, and two or I 

nn-water added to it. 
nee of powder, d chalk, mixed with two pints of water, Will occasionally wppIT 

teniae- of this decoction, and also of the chalk .julep. 
tnepia 

THIS is a proper form for exbibiti 
|, and which do not 

I one dose. V. 
: er to make up a larger qau i 

f liquid laudanum, twenty-five drops; si 
l";. and m great 

coir, yi My ' 
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Diuretic /'» aui'hl— Take of the diuretic salt, two scruples ; syrup of poppies, two 
dracln. innamon-water, and common water, of each BO ouuee. 

i;i an obstruction or deficiency of urine. 
Draughts.— Take ot manna, an ounce ; soluble tartar, or Rochel salt, from 
totburdrachtni. Dissolve in three ounces of boiling water; to which add Ja- 
[K-pper water, half an ounce. _ 

ma sometimes will not sit upon the stomach, an ounce or ten drachms 01 inr 
Mtter purging salts, dissolved in four ounces of water, may betaken instead of the 
above. 
Those w ho cannot take salts may use the following draught. 

'lake of jalapin powder, a scruple ; common water, an ounce; aromatic tincture 
six drachms. Hub the jalap with twite its weight of sugar, and add to it the other in- 

KlTclil MS. ,. . , , _ 

Draughts.— Take spirit of Mindererus, two ounces; salt of hartshorn, five 
grains ; simple cinnamon-water, and syrup of poppies, of each half an ounce. Make 

them into a draught. . _ _ .« 

n e..M, and rheumatic complaints, this- draught is of service. To promote 
owever, the patient ought to drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of some 

Othtr weak diluting liquor. , 

Vomiting Brought v.— Take of ipecacuanha in powder, a scruple ; water an ounce, 
simple sv nip a drachm. Mix them.— Persons who require a stronger vomit, may add 
to tfie above half a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. . 

Those who donotchuse the powder, may take ten drachms of the ipecacuanha 
r half an ounce of the wine, and an equal quantity of the syrup ot squills. 
l-.l hCi U ARIES. . . . . 

ELECTUARIES are generally composed of the light- r powders, mixed with sy- 
rup, honey, conserve, or mucilage, into such a consistence, that the powders may 
neither separate by keeping, nor the mass prove too stili tor .swallowing. II. ey re- 
chief.) the milder alterative medicines, and such as arenot ungrateful to the 

A^iringent i lectuaries, and such as have pulps of fruit in them, should be prepared 

only in small quantities ; as astringent medicines lose their virtues by being kept in 

this form, and the pulps of fruit are apt to ferment. ... , . -t. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be necessary to boil unripe fruits, and ripe ones it 

they are dried, in a small quantity of water till they become soft. The pulp is then to 

hr pressed out through a strong hair sieve, or thin cloth, and afterwards boiled to a due 

consistence, in an earthen vessel, over a gentle fire, taking care to prevent the matter. 

burning by continually stirring it. The pulps offruit that are both ripe and fresh, 

pressed out without any previous boiling. . 

•e Electuary.— Take of senna, in fine powder, eight ounces; coriander seed, 

in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and French prunes, each a pound. 

the pulps and powders together, and with a sufficient quantity of simple syrup, 

le whole into an . lecuiary. 

pnoiiful of this electuary, taken two or three times a-day, generally proves an 
agreeable laxative. It likewise serves as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more ac- 
tive medicines, as jalaps, scamrnony. ami such lib 
This may supply the place of the electuary of Cassia. 

nj for the Dysentery —Take of the Japonic confection, tw o ounces ; Loca. 

telli't balsam, one ounce ; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; syrup of marsh-mallows, 

enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in d\s- nterieatn give opiates and astringents, without interposing 

itiv< i. The purgative is here joined with these ingredients, which renders this a 

I'e and useful inedit ine for the purposes expressed in the title. 

h bulk of a nutmeg should be taken twice or thrice a-day, as the symptoms 
and constitution mav require. , 

v fur the r::>ilet)sij.—Take. of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce ; of pow- 
i tin, and « ild sal rian root, each half an ounce ; simple syrup enough to make an 

id directs a drachm of an electuary similar to this to be taken evening and 
ilcpsy . lor the space of three months. It will be proper, however, to 
the use of it for u lew .lavs every now and then. I have added the pow- 
der-d .in. because the epilepsy often proceeds from worms. 

.,■<■ era.— Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces; jalap and 
h two drachms ; nitre, half an ounce ; simple syrfp. enough- 

I'ln'i.Vli-i'imnntion and tension of the urinary passages, which accompany a 
virulent eo. enh a, the. cooling laxative may be used witli ad.antage. 

drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two or three tunes a-day ; more 

to keep the body gently open. 
Anel c^aryniade of cnain ot " tartar and simple syrup will occasionally supply the 

r the mflan.ro.Uion is gone off the following electuary may be Mi . 
I j 1 
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Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balsam of capivi, onf 01 uaiacum 

and rhubarb, in powder.ot each two drachms ; simple syrup, enough to 
tuary. The dose is the same as of the preceding. 

Electuary of the hark.— Take of Peruvian Bark, in powder, three ounce* ; cascarilla, 
half an ounce; syrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

In the euro of obstinate intermitting fevers, the bark is assisted by il 
hectic habits, however, it will be better to Icaw out (be easearilta, ""'I put time 
drachms of crude sal ammoniac in its stead. 

Electuary for the Piles.— fake flowers of sulphur, one ounce; cream of tart 
an ounce ; ireatle,a sufficient quantity to form an electuary. 
A tea-spoouful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 
Electuary for the Palsy. — Take of powdered mustard leed, and consei I 
an ounce ; syrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 
A tea-spoonful of this may betaken three or four times a-day. 
Electuary far the Rheumatism.— Take of conserve of rotes, two ounces; en.. 
antimony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in powder, an ounc 
of ginger, a sufficient quantity to make an electuary. 

In obstinate rheumatisms, which are not accompanied with a fever, a ten-spoonful of 
this electuary may be taken twice a-day with considerable advantage. 
EMULSIONS. 
EMULSION'S, besides their use as medicines, are also proper vehicles for 
substances, which could not otherwise be conveniently taken in a liquid form. 
oamphor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with water into an en 
oils, balsams, raisins, and other similar substances, are likewise rendered miscible with 
water by the intervention of mucilages. 

Common Emulsion.— Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almonds, a drachm; 
water, two pints. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar adding the water, by 
littleand little, so as to make an emulsion, afterwards let it be strained. 

Arabic Emulsion.— This is made in tbe same manner ns the above, adding to the al- 
monds, while beating, two ounces and a h.tli'of the mucilage of gum arahic. 

Where soft cooling liquors are nccessury, these emulsions may be used as 01 
drink. 

Camphorated Emulsion.— Take ofenmphor, half a drachm ; sweet almonds, half a do- 
zen ; white sugar, half an ounce ; mint-water, eight ounces. Grind the camphor and 
almonds well together, in a stone mortar, and add by degrees the mint-water; tli 11 
strain the liquor, and dissolve in it the sugar. 

In fevers, and other disorders which require the use of camphor, a table-spoonful of 
this eniulsioB may he taken every two or three hours. 

Emulsion of Gum Ammoniac— Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms ; water, eight 
ounces. Grind the gum with the water poured upon it by little and little, till it 
solved. 

This emulsion is used for attenuating tough, viscid phlegm and promoting expecto- 
ration. In obstinate coughs, two ounces of the. syrup of poppies may be added to it. 
The dose is two table-spoonsful three or four times a-day. 

Oily Emulsion.— Take of soft water, six ounces; volatile aromatic spirit, twodrachmt; 
Florence oil, an ounce; shake them well together, and add, of simple syrup, hall an 

•unce. 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulsion is generally of service; but ir tin 
proves obAinate, it will succeed better when made with the paregoric elixir ol 
inburgh Di .pensatory, instead of the volatile aromatic spirit. A tablenpeonfbj of il 
mav be taken every two or three hours. 

• EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS are prepared by boiling the subject in water, and eraporatin 
strained decoction to a due consistence. By this process some of the mo 
of plants are freed from tbe 1 ilublecarthy matter, which 

cer share of their bulk. Water, however, is not tb 'only menstruum used iuthi . 
ration ot extracts ; sometimes it is joined with spirits, and at other Uaies reclined spirit 
alone is employed for that purpose. 

E xtM ptd from a variety ol different drugs, as the nark 

j^., ," 011 i ir a troublesome and tediou 

jeritfo a pii.-Se practitiom-r to purchase wl from a prolessed drugj 

Jjjst th them himself. Such 1 inserted 

Hiouvb.5tof.5uch d'ugsaud . . forprivati practice. 

pOMIC ire generally in journal 

spas'ii ; 1 

*ilied rhe first ller.and 

the second by • ■ ' lrc uu-ill.v 1 wit* a 

view to height! 

join a'«w of tin icntatious, that people way have it 

\it their power to make u»e 01 them if nie> cbuse. 
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Anodyne Fomentations-Take of u hite poppy-heads, two ounces ; elder-flowers, half 
an ounce, water, three pints, Boil till one pint is evaporated, and strain out the 

This fomentation, as its title expresses, is used for relievingai utr- pfun. 

matte Fomentation.— Take of Jamaica pepper, hall' an ounce; red wine, a pint. 
Boil tlu'i" for a little, and tilt n strain the liquor. 

This is int. mli d, not only as a topical application for external complaints, but also 

for reliefing the internal parts. Paint of the bowels, which accompany desentenes ami 

diarrheal, flatulent colic, uneasiness of the stomach, and retchings to vomit, are 

ntly abated by fomenting the abdomen and region of the stomach with the warm 

Common Fomentation.— Take tops of wormwood and camomile-flowers, dried, of each 
two ounces ; water two quarts. After* slight boiling, pour off the liquor. 

ndy or spirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, in such quantity as the 
particular circumstances of the case shall require; but these are not always neccs- 

EmolKent Fomentation*— This is the same as the common decoction. 

ngthening Fomentation.— Take of oak hark, one ounce; granate peel, half an 
ounce ; alum, two drachms ; smith's forge water, three pints. Boil the water with the 
bark anil peel to the consumption of one-third: then strain the remaining decoction 
and dissolve alum in it. . . 

This astringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation to weak parts : it may 
also he used internally. 

GARGLES. 
HOWEVER trifling this class of medicines may appear, they are by no means with- 
out their use. They seldom indeed cure diseases, but they otteii alleviate very disa- 
ble symptoms ; as parchedness of the mouth, foulness of the tongue anil fauces, 
&c. they are peculiarly useful in fevers and sore throats. In the latter, a gargle will 
sometimes remove the disorder ; and in the former few things are more refreshing 
or agreeable to the patient, than to have his mouth frequently washed with seme solt 
vnt gargle. . 

One advantage or these medicines is, that they are easily prepared. A little barley - 
i awl honey may he had any where, and if to these he added as much vinegar as 
will give them an agreeable sharpness, they will make a very Useful gargle tor sotlcning 
and cleansing the mouth. 

:. s have the best eft", ct when injected with a syringe. 
ting Gargle.— Take of water, six ounces ; honey, one ounce ; nitre, a drachm 
snd a half. Mix them. . ~ 

Tbii cooling gargle may be used either in the inflammatory quinsey, or in levers, tor 

cleaning the tongue and fauces. _ , .„ 

>n Gargle.— Take of rose-water, six ounces ; syrup of clove, jtily-liowers, iiait 

»n ounce ; spirit of vitriol, a sufficient quantity to give it an agreeable sharpness. Mix 

This gargle, besides cleansing the tongue and fauces, acts as a gentle repellent, and 
remove a sle;i,t quinsi y. 
• -.-Take oftbe emollient gargle, a pint ; tincture of myrrh, an ounce ; 
boney, twoouncis. Mix them. . .. ,. 

Win n exulcerations require to Ik- cleansed, or the excretion of tough viscid saliva pro- 
moted, this gargle will be of service. . 

fake an ounce of Marshmallow roots, ami two or three tigs, 
ile in in a quart of water til! near one half of it be consumed, then stram out the 

If an mince of honey and half an ounce of spirit of sil-ammoniac be addfcd to tbe 

,it will then be an exceeding good ati . 

I In, gargle is beneficial in fevers, wh. re the tongue and fauces are rough and pavch- 

ofien these parts, and promote the d aliva. 

arned and accurate Sir .lolin Pringle observes, that in tbe inflammatory quinsey, 

uurulation of the fauces, little benefit arises from the common gargles; that sue nas 

ifanacid nature do more harm than good.by contracting the emunctoneseT the salwa 

mucus, and thickening those humours ; that a decoction ol f.gs m imlkaiul water 

i contrary effect, especially if some sal-ammoniac be added, by which the saliva is 

I thinner, and the glands' brought to secrete more fn ely ; a circumstance always 

e to the cure. 

INFUSIONS. . 

ETABLES yield uearly the *me propertii s to water by infusion as by decoe- 

tiuii ; and though they n») re quire a longer time to give out their (Montta way, 

it has several advantages over t le oil,, r; since ho.lu.gis found tod. sipate he finer 

. of many bitter and aromatic substances, without more lu.Iy extracting their 

nfautbTi^he kew Dispensatory observes, that even ^ MWlfajS 

-. iik in virtue, rich infusions may be obtained, by returning the liquor upon Iresli 

SintiUei of the wbject, the water loading iuelf d>. N and move with tbe active parts; 
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•snd that these loaded infusions arc applicable to valuable purposes in medicine, as iliry 
•ontasn inn •small compass t he filler, more subtle, and active principli I 
a form readily miscible with the lluiils of the human body. 

Bitter Infusion.— 'lake tops of the li sser centaury BltdCMtomilc Mowers, of each half 
an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, carefully freed from I 
part, of each two drachms. Cut them in small pieces, and infuse theni in :i 
boiling « 

For indigestion, weakness of the stomach, or want of appetite, a tea-cupful 
infusion may be taken twiee or thrice a-day. 

Infusion ofthe Bark.— To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or fii 
spnonstul of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them infusefor two or th 

This is one of the best preparations of the bark tor weak stomachs. In il 
where the ctTrroboniting virtu, s of that medicine are required, a tea-cupful of it may be 
taken two or three times a-day. 

Infution of Carduus.—lnfnsv. an ounce of the dried leave? of the carduus b 
nr blessed thistle, ina pint of common water,for six hours, williout heal; then filler the 
liquor through paper. 

This light infusion maybe given with great benefit, in weakness of the Mi 
•where the common bitten do not agree. It may be flavoured at pleasure w itli ciiiaa- 
mon, or other aromatic materials. 

Infusion tf Linseed.— Take of linseed, two spoonsful ; liquorice root, sliced, half M 
ounce : boiling water, three pints. Let them staud to infuse by the fire for some hours, 
and then strain off the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt's foot be added to these ingredients, it will then he the 
Perioral infusion. Both these are emollient mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken 
with advantage as ordinary driuk in difficulty of making water; Hid k coughs and 
ether complaints ofthe breast. 

Infusion of Roses.— Take of red-roses, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, a quart ; 
vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half a drachm; loaf sugar, an 

Infuse the roses in the water tour hours, in an iiiiglazcd earthen vessel: afierwarda 
pourin the acid, and having strained the liquor, add to it the sugar. 

In an excessive flow of the menses, vomiting of blood, and other haemorrhages, a tea- 
cupful of this gently astringent infusion may he taken every three or four hours. It 
likewise makes an exceeding good garglo. 

As the quantity of roses used here can have little or no effect, an equally valuable 

- ine may be prepared by mixing the acid and water without infusion. 
Infusion of Tama rinds and Senna. — Take of tamarinds, one ounce, senna, and crystals 
•f tartar, each two drachms. Let these ingredients be infused four or five hours in a 
pint ot dialing water, afterwards let the liquor be strained, and an ounce or two of the 
aromatic tincture added to it. Persons who are easily purged may leave out either the 
tamarinds or the crystals of tartar. 

This is an agreeable eooling purge. A tea-cupful may be given every half hour till 
it operates. 1 his supplies the place ofthe Decoction of Tamarinds and Senna. 

'i / ;,..•;.— Take of Spanish juice, cut into small pieces, an ounce; salt of (if- 
tar three drachm*. Infuse in a quart of boiling water for a night. To the strained liipior 
add an ounce and an half of the syrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obstructions of the breast, a tea-cupful 
mas be taken with advantage, thr< cor fba 

Infusion for the Palsy.— Take of horse-radish root shaved. miistavd-se< ' 
,oti r ounces, outeu rind of orange peel, one ounce. Infuse them in twoqi 
water, in ■ clo« ■ resss I tor twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm stimulating medicini 
three at four ti nes a-day. It excites the action ofthe solids, proi 
at be kept warn, promote, perspiration, 
if two or three ounces ofthe dri d leaves of marsh-trefoil be used instead ofmuilard, 
it will make the Antiscorbutic Infusion. 

JULEPS. 
THE basis of juleps is generally common water, or some simple distill 
on. -third or one-fourth its quantity of distilled spirituous water, and as n 
tyraii f.s is sufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This is sharpened with vegetable 
al acids, orimnr gnated with other medicines suitable to the intention. 
Camphorated Julefi — Take of Ci-raphor, one drachm; rectified spirit of wi 
drops; double refined sugar, hnlfan ounce; boiling distilled wat 
camphor first with the spirit of wine, then with the sugar; lastly, add the water by dc- 
klid strain the i-quor. 

-nrt other complaints where camphor is proper, ihisjiilcpmay b 
in [he dose of i spoonful or two as often as the stomach w ill b ar it. 

—Take of simple cinnamon-water, four oun m» ater, 

tw ounces ; rol ic spirit, and compound spirit of I thtvvo 

drachms ; syrup of orange-peel, an ounce. Mix them. 

This is given in the dose of two spoonsful three or four times a-day, in disor- 
coropanied with yieai weakness and depression of spirits. 



atingJuUp*- Take of the emulsion of gum 
nil-, luu ounces. Mix them. 
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animonia<>, six ounces ; syrup of 



ad obstructions of tlie breast, two table-spoonsful of this julep 
may be taken every three or fbor hours. 

Mink JiiIi/i.— Hub iiiiif a drachm of musk well together with half an ounce of sugar, 
ami add to it gradually, of simple cinnamon and peppermint water, each two ounces ; 
Btic spirit, two drachms. 
In tin- low state of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulsions, and other spasmodic affec- 
spoonsful of this julep may be taken every two or three hours. 
Julep. — Dissolve two drachms of salt of tartar in three ounces of fresh lemon 
aintd ; when the effervescence is over, add, of mint-water, and common water, 
two ounces ; ot'simplr syrup, one ounce. 
Tins removi i sickness at the stomach, relieves vomiting, promotes perspiration, and 
of some service in fevers, especially of'tlie inflammatory kind. 

■■'•'.— Dissolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, and add 
to it half an ounce of the syrup of clove July-flowers. 

(n the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical inflammation, this julep may be 

given in thedase of one table-spoonful every quarter of an hour till it operates. Anti- 

. ' units serve not only to evacuate the contents of the stomach but likewise to 

the different excretions. Hence they are found in fevers to ha\e nearly the 

same effect as Dr. James' Powder. 

MIXTURES. 
A MIXTURE differs from a julep in this respect, that it receives into its composition 
notoHly salts, extracts and other substances dissoluble in water, but also earths, pow- 
di is.luiiI sneh substances as cannot be dissolved. A mixture is seldom either an elegant or 
agreeable medicine. It is nevertheless necessary. Many persons can take a mixture, 
not able to swallow a bolus or an electuary : besides, there are medicines 
which aci better in this than in any otlu r form. 

I x tit re. — Take simple cinnamon water and common water, of each 
unces ; spirituous cinnamon wafer, an ounce and a half; Japonic confection, 
halfan ounce. Mix them. 
In dysenteries which are not of long standing, af'tev the necessary evacuations, a 
I or two of this mixture may be taken every tour hours, interposing every se- 
i hird day a dose of rhubarb. 
Diuretic Mi xlm e.~ Take of mint-water, five ounces ; vinegar of squills, six 
drachms ; sweet spirit of nitre, halfan ounce ; syrup of ginger, an ounce and an half. 
>Ii\ them. 

In obstructions of the urinary passages, two spoonsful of this mixture may betaken 
t\\ ice or thrice a-day. 

Laxative absorbent Mixture.— Kab. one drachm of magnesia alba in a mortar with 
ten or tvu Ive grains of the best Turkey rhubarb, and mid to them three ounces of com- 
m hi water ; simple cinnamon water, ami syrupof sugar, of each one ounce. 

ist diseases of infants are accompanied with acidities, this mixture may either be 
i a v iew to correct these, or to open the body. A table spoonful may be taken 
tiir :i dose, and repeated three times a-day. To a very voting child half a spoonful w ill 
I tent. 
\\ In n the mixture is intended to purge, the dose may either be increased, or the quan- 
tity of rhubarb doubled. 
This is one of the most generally useful medicines for children with which I am ac- 

uted. 
Saline Mixture— Dissolve a drachm of the salt of tartar in four ounces of boiling wa- 
rn-; ami when cold, drop into it spirit of vitriol Ml the effervescence ceases; then add ot 
pi ppermint-water, two ounces, simple syrup, one ounce. 
Where fresh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occasionally supply the place 
saline julep. 

Mixture.— Take of simple cinnamon water, five ounces; vinegar of squills, 
• i> of inarshninllows,an ounce and an half. Mix them. 
This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the secretion of urine, proves ser- 
in asthmatic and dropsical habits. A table spoonful of it may be taken fre- 

OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, Ayi) CERATES. 
NOTWITHST VND1NG the extravagant encomiums which have been bestowed on 
different preparations of this kind, \* ith regard to their efficacy in the cure of woundj 
it is beyond a doubt, that the most proper application to a gr<en wound is 
dry lint. But though ointments do not heal wounds and sores, yet they serve to de- 
fend them from the external nir.an.l to ri lain such substances as may be" necessary for 
drying, det roying proud flesh .and such like. For these purposes, however 

it hill be sufficient to insert only a few of the most simple forms,as ingredients of a 

Ided to them. 
tment.— Take of >cllow wax, white resin, and frankincense 
rach a quarter of a pound ; melt them together over a gentle fire ; then add of hog's Ituxl 
d, one pound, Strain th« ointment while warm. 
L 1 g 
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Tliis olnimfM ;•> employed Tor cleansing and healing wound* and ulcers. 

cut of Calamine.— Take of olive oil, a pint and a hall ; white wax, and 
stone levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine iton 
powder, be rubbed with lomepart of the oil, andafta rwanti addi d to th 
and wax, previously melted together, continually Stirring them '.ill qui i 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of Tw an ex- 

ceeding good application in bums and excoriations from « h 

Emollient Ointment.— Take of palm oil. two pounds ; olive oil, u pint anil half; yak 
low wait, halfa pound ; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a pound. Melt the wax in the 
oils over a gentle fire; then mix in the turpentine, and strain the olntm 

This supplies the place of AlthccaOintment. It may be used for anointing inflamed 
parts, Ike. 

Eye Ointment.— Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; white wax, t wo drachms ; 
tutty prepared, one ounce; melt the wax with the lard over a gentle fire, and then 
rprinkle in the tutty, continually stirring them till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and. of a better consistence, if two or three 
drachms of camphor be rubbed up with a little oil, and intimately mixed with it. 

Another— Take of camphor, and calamine stone levigated, each six drachms; verdi- 
greasewell prepared, of each two drachms, hogs' lard and mutton suet prepared, of 
»-ach two ounces. Rub the camphor well w ith the powder ; afterwards mix in Ihe lard 
and suet, continuing the triture till they be perfectly united. 

This ointment has been long in esteem for diseases of the eyes. It ought, however, to 
be used with caution, when the eyes are much inflamed or very tender. 

Issue Ointment.— Mix. half an ounce of Spanish Hies, finely powdered, in six ounccj of 
yellow basilicum ointment. 

This ointment is chiefly intended fordressing blisters, in order to keep them open du- 
ring pleasure. 

Ointment of LetuU— Take of olive oil halfa pint ; white wax, two ounces; sugar of 
Head, three drachms. Let the sugar of lead, reduced into a fine powder, be robbed up 
with some part of the oil, and afterwards added to the other ingredients, previously unit- 
ed together, continually stirring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently astringent ointment may be used in all cases where the in- 
tention is to dry and skin over the part, as in scalding, &c. 

Mercurial Ointment.— Take of quicksilver, two ounces ; hogs' lard, three ounces; 
mutton suet, one ounce. Hub the quicksilver with an ounce of the hogs' lard in a warm 
mortar, till the globules be perfectly extinguished ; then rub it up with the rest of the 
Sard and suet, previously melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury into the body by being 
rubbed upon the skin. 

Ointment of Sulphur.— Take or hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; flowers of sulphur, 
an ounce and an half; crude sul ammoniac, two drachms, essence of lemon, tenor 
awelve drops. Make them into an ointment. 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will generally cure the itch. It il both 
ihe safest and best application for that purpose, and, when made in this way, has no 
disagreeable smell. 

White Ointment.— Take of olive oil, one pint; white wax and spermaceti, i 
Ihree ouuees. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them constantly and briskh nil* 
ring together, till quite cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previously rubbed with a small quantity of oil, he added 
to the above, it will make the White Camphorated Ointment. 

Liniment Ointment.— Take equal parts of Florence oil, or fresh drawn linseed oil. and 
lime-water : shake them well together in a wide mouthed bottle, so us to form a In 

This is found to be an exceeding proper application for recent scalds or bums. It may 
either be spread upon a cloth, or the parts affected may be anointed with it twice or 
ihrice a-day. 

JVhi'e Liniment.— This is made in the same manner as the white ointment, two-thir.U 
of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied incases of excoriation, whereon account u. the large- 
ness of the surface, the ointments with lead or calamine might lie improper. 

Liniment for the rites.— Take of emollient ointment, two ounce,, liquid laudanum, 
half an ounce. Mix these ingredients with the yolk of an egg, and work them well to- 

Volotik Liniment.— Take of Florence oil, an ounee ; spirit of hartshorn, half an ounce. 
Shake them together. 

This liniment, made with equa! parts of the sp^'t and oil will lie more efficacious, 
where the patient's skin is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle observes, that in the inflammatory^ insey, a piece of flame 
ened with this liniment, and applied to the throat, to tw renewed everv loi 
hours is one of the most efficacious remedies, and that it s. 
ing, either to lessen or carry eff |b« eomplaiW. The ttath ol this observation 1 ■*• 
often experienced. 
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Camphorated Oil.— Rub an ounce of camphor with two ounces or Florence oil, in a 
iphor be entirely dissolved. 
modic liniment may b« used in obstinate rheumatisms, and in some 
Other ca .ird withexircmc pain and tension ol the part*. 

I' ILLS. 

MEDICINES which operate in a smnll dose, and whose disagreeable taste, or smell, 
Bakes it necessary that they should be concealed from the palate, am most eommodi- 
ously exhibited in this form. No- medicine, however, thai is intended to operate quick- 
ly, ought to be nnrfe into pills, as tin y often lie lor a considerable time on the stomach 
before they are dissolved, so as to produce any effect. 

As tin- ingredients which enter the composition of pills arc generally so contrived, 
that one pill of an ordinal-] size may contain about five grains of the compound, in 
mentioning tlic dose we shall only specify the number of pills to be taken, as one, two, 
three, etc. 

Composing Pill.— Take of purified opium, ten grains; Castile soap, half a drachm- 
Beat tin-in together, and form the whole into twenty-pills. 

\\ Urn a quieting draught will not sit upon the stomach, one, two or three of these 
pills may betaken, as occasion requires. 

' Pill — Take of asafatida, half an ounce; simple syrup as nvuch as is necessary 
to form it into pills. 

In hysteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary size, may be taken twice 
or thrice a-dyy. They may likewise be of service to persons afflicted with the 
ai ih in a. 

■\Vlien it is necessary to keep the body open, a proper quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or 
jalap, may occasionally be added to the above mass. 

Hemlock Pill.— Take any quantity of the extract of Hemlock, and adding to it about 
n fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, form it into pills of the ordinary 
size. 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to several drachms in the day. 
The bent method, however, of using these pills, is to begin with one or two, and to in- 
gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, without any remarkable 
degree of stupor or giddiness. 

Mercurial J'lll.—'l'ake oT purified quicksilver and honey, each half an ounce. Rub 
them together ill a mortar, till the globules of mercury are perfectly extinguished; then 
odd of Castile soap, two drachma ; powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, a sufficient 
quantity to give the mass a proper consistence for pills. 

When stronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of quicksilver may be dou- 
bled. 

The dose of these pills is diff, rent, according to the intention with which they are 

S'iven. As an alterant, two or three may be taken daily. To raise a salivation, four or 
re will ih- nee 

Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made into a mass, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of simple syrup, will make a Mercurial purging pill. 

Mercurial Sublimate Pill.— Dissolve fifteen grains of the corrosive sublimate of mercu- 
ry in two drachms of the saturated solution of crude sal-ammoniac, and make it into a 
paste, in a glass mortar, with a sufficient quantity of the crumb of bread. This mass 
must be formed into one hundred and twenty-pills. 

This pill, which is the most agreeable form of exhibiting the sublimate, has been 
Ibund efficacious, not only in curing the venereal disease, but also in killing and expel* 
lint, w rrmi. after other powerful medicines bad lailed.* 

Vor the venen al disease, four of these pills may betaken twice a-day, as an alterant 
three, and for worms two. 

Plttmmer'i Pill.— Take of calomel, or sweet mercury, and precipitated sulphur and 
antimony, each three drachms ; extract of liquorice, two drachms. Rub the sulphur 
and iik n in y well together ; afterwards add the extract, and with a sufficient quantity 
of the mucilage of gum-arabic make them into pills. 

This pill lias been found a powerful, yet sale, alterative in obstinatecutaneous disor- 
ders ; and bus completed a cure alter saliva'i in hid failed. In venereal cases it has like- 
wise produced excellent effects. Two or three pills of an ordinary size may he taken 
niglii and morning, tile- patient keeping moderately warm, and drinking after each dose 
a draught of decoction of the woods, or ofsarsapm-illa. 

ng Pilh.— Take of succotorine aloes, and Castile soap, each two drachms ; of 
simple syrup, a sufficient quantity to make them into pills. 

Four or fire of these pills will generally peine- a sufficient purge. For keeping the hi- 
dy gently open, one may be taken night and morning. They are reckoned both deob- 
. and will be found to answer all the purposes of Dr. Anderson'; 
pills, the- principal ingredient of which is aloes. 

s are improper, the following pills may be used : 
p, vitriokued tartar, «f each 'wo drachms; syrup of ginger, as 
i is w ill make' them a proper consistence for pills. 

• See a paper on this juft/'ecfln the Edinburgh Physical and Literary Essay*, by the in- 
, Dr. /c.Vi Gardener. 
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Tlav 

Pill for the. In'umlke.— Take of Castile soap, tuccotorini 
one drachm. Make them into pilli with a sufficient quantity ol ss i up ni 

These pills, as their (Hie ex| ice, whil b, wilk 

the assistance of proper diet, they will ol'ten cure. Five or six • 
twice r.-day. more or I < nary to keep the body open, ii willh 

however, during their use, to interpose a vomit Of ip 

Stomachic Pill.— Take extract m, gi ntian, two drachms ; powd< ri d rlnil 
lated tartar, of each one drachm; ell of mint, thirty drops ; simple syrup, a 
quantity. 

Three or four of these pills may he taken twice a-day, for iu\ igorating the stomach, 
and keeping the body gently open. 

SquUtPiU*.— Take powder of dried squills, a drachm ami a half; ■. 
and cardamom setds, in powder, of each three drachms; simple ssiup, a 
quantity. 

In dropsical and asthmatic complaints, two or three of these pills niaj he taken iwic* 
a-day, or oftener, if the stomach will bear them. 

Strengthening Pills.— Take soft extract of the bark, and salt of steel, tack a drachm. 
Make into pills. 

In disorders arising from excessive debility, or relaxation of the solids, a 
or green sickness, two of these pills may be taken three times a-ilay, 
PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS ought to be of a different consistence, according to the purpi 
which they are intended. Such as are to be applied to the breasts or stomach ought to 
be soft and yielding; while those designed to the limbs should be firm and adhi 

It has been supposed, that plasters might be impregnated with the virtues of different 
vegetables, by boiling the recent vegetable with the oil employed for the composition of 
the plaster; but this treatment does not communicate to the oils any valuable qi 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a plflster of a propel 
trace, which make the basis of several other plasters, (nl 

quantity of net water must be added from time to time to prevent the plaster from 
burning or growing black. This, however, should be done with tare, 1< .1 ii cause tlie 
matter to explode. 

Common Platter.— Take of common olive oil, six pints; litharge, reduced ti 
powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil together on 
continual! J stirring them, and keeping always about half a gallon of water in thi 
after they have hoiie.l about three hours, a little of the plaster may be taken out and 
nut into cold water, to try if it be of a proper consistence: when that is the 1 
whole may be suffered to eool, and the water well 1 reused out of it with the hands. 

This plaster is generally applied in slight wounds and excoriations of the skin. It 
keeps the part soft and warm, and defends it from the air, which is all that ii ni 
in such eases. Its principal use, however, is to serve as a basis tor other phut 

Adhesive Plaster.— Tike of the common plaster, half a pound, of Burguiuh pitch., a 
quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 

This plaster is principally used for keeping (mother dressings. 

Anodyne Plaster.— Melt an ounce of adhesive plaster, and. when it is coo!.. 
srith it a drachm of powdered opium, and the same quantity ofcamphar, pi 
rubbed up with a little oil. .«,.-', ,• , 

This plaster generally gives ease in acute pains especially ol tin 

ring Plaster.— T'ake of Venice turpentine, six ounces ; yellow w: 
Spanish flies in fine powder, three ounces ; powdered mustard 
v. ax. and while it is warm, add to it the turpentine, taking care not to 1 
too much hs-at. After the turpentine and wax are sufficiently incorp 
in the powders, continually stirring the mass till it be cold. 

Though this plaster is made in a variety of ways, one seldom meets with it ol 
consistence. When compounded with oils and other greasy sul 
blunted, Mid it is apt to run; while pitch and resui render it too hard and vert 

When the blistering plaster is not at hand. its place may be supplied 
any soft ointment a sufficient quantity of pov. dered flies, or by forming ' ' 
with flour and vinegar. 

Gum Plaster.— Take of the common plaster, four pounds ; gum 
num. strained, of each half a pound. Melt them together, and add, o. 
tine, six ounces. 

This plas'er is used as a digestive, and likewise for discussing indolent tumoi c 

Mercurial Plaster.— Take of common plaster, one pound ; ol go 
half'a pound. Melt them together, and when cooling, add eight ounces of quid 
previously extinguished by tenure, with three ounces ol hog's lard. 
' This plastt r is recommended in pains of the limbs arising from a venereal causei 
Indurations of the glands, and other violent tumours, are likewise found iomttimes to 

/i Plaster.— Take of gum plaster, liulf a pound, camphorated oil, an ounce a»d 
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a half; black pepper, or capsicum, where it can be had, one ounce. Melt the plaster, 
and mix with it the oil; then sprinkle in the pepper, previously reduced to a fine 
pow d< r. „ 

An wunce ortwoofthis plaster, spread on soft leather, and applied to the n 

eli, will be of service, in flatulencies arising from hysteric and hypochondriac 
affection i. A little of die expressed oil of mace, or a few drops of the essential oil ot 
rubbed upon it before it is applied. 
Tins may supply the place of the Anlihjsterw Plaster. 

Warm Platter.— Take of gum plaster, one ounce; blistering; plaster, two drachms. 
m together over a gentle fire. . ... 

'1 his plaster is useful in tlie sciatica and other fixed pains of the rheumatic 1 
DUfht, however, to be worn lor some time, ai.d to be rem wed at least once a Wi 

and to blister the part, which is«orae«ime*tbe caae, kmuet be made with a 
imaller proportion of the blistering plaster. . 

Wax Plotter.— Take of yellow wax, one pound ; white resin, halt a pound ; mutton 
suit, three quarters of a pound. Melt them together. 

Thisis generally used instead of the Melilot PUuter, It is a proper application aiter 
blisters, and in other cases where a gent le digestive is necessary . 
POWDERS. 
THIS is one of the most simple forms in which modieine can be administered. Many 
.1 substanoi s, however, cannot be reduced into powder, and others are too disa- 
greeabl in this form. , , . ,. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable tlun liquor, as tea or water gru- 
el. The more ponderous will require a more consistent vehicle, as syrup, conserve, 

tiiims and other substances which are difficult to powder, should be pcunded along 
with the drier ones; but those which are too dry, especially aromaties, ought to be 
sprinkled during their pulverization, with a few drops of any proper water. 

Aromatic powdersarc to be prepared Oflly in small quantities at a time, and kept in 
glass vessels closely stopped. Indeed no powders ought to be exposed to the air or kept 
too long, otherwise their virtues w ill be in a great measure destroyed. 

.-cut Pmnlrr.— Take of alum and japan earth, each two drachms : Pound them 
, and divide the wholeinto ten or twelve dose I. 
In an immediate (low of the menses, and other hemorrhages, one of these powders 
may be taken every hour, or every half hour, if the d is char ge I*, violent. 

of Bote.— Take Of bole armenic. or French bole, two ounces ; cinnamon, one 
ounce ; lorxnentil root ondgura arabic.of each six drachms ; long pepper, one drachm. 
Let all these ingredients be rcduci d into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous, astringent powder, is given in fluxes, and other disorders 

Where medicines of that class are necessary, in thediseofa scruple, or half a drachm. 

If n drachm of opium be added, it will make the powder of bole with opium, which is 

a medicine of considerable efficacy. It may be taken in the same quantity as the for- 

t not above twice or thrice a-day. 

.—take of coriander-seed, half an ounce ; ginger, one drachm ; 
half a drachm, fine sugar, a draehm and a half. Reduce them into powder 
Tor twelve da 

I'liis po wler it employed fori xpi lling flatulencies arising from indigestion, particu- 
larly those to which hysteric and hypochondriac persons an so liable. It may likewise 
he given in small quantities to children in their food, when troubled with gri 

>der.— Take of gum arable, four ounces ; purified nitre, one ounce. 

I . and (in ide the whole into twenty -four doses. 
rst stage of the venereal diseases, one of these cooling ponders may be 
la!. en tin i tiirii ! a day, with considerable advantage. 

!'(/</.— 'fall, of tbc best Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine 
h two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and afterwards mixed well 

When flatulency is accompanied with eostiveness, a tea-spoonful of this powder may 
be taken once or twice a-day, according to circumstances. 

;r poroder. — Take of soluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one 
:ied nitre, linlfa drachm. Make them into a powder. 
In fevers, and other inflammatory disorders, when it is necessary to keep the body 
ie of these cooling laxative powders, may be taken in • little gruel, and 
onallv. 

filings of steel, and loaf sugar, of each two ounces; ginger, 
Pound them together. ... 

ns of the menses, an* other cases where steel is proper, a tea spoonful 

►-day, and washed down with a little wine or water. 

t'der.— Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half anounce ; 

liid ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the ingredients and reduce them to 

:> fine p< „.„,.. <• , 

illy known b\ the name of Dover r Pvwoer, It is a powerful sudorific. 
Inobstinati rheun itisms, and other cases where it is necessary to excite a copious 
sweat this powdti m»\ be administered in the dose of a scruple or half a drachm. 
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Some patients will require two scruples. It ought to be accompany <1 * itli the plentiful 
use of some warm dilating liquor. 

tin reduce)] into a fine powder, an ounce; flJthiop 
ral, two drachms. Mix them i mid divide the wholi i 

One ofthese powders may In taken ma little syrup, ho 
Alter they have been ill used, the following anthelmintic purge maj i« i 

Pwgrng Worm pototl powdered rhubarb a .md cal- 

omel, of each live grains. Rubiliem together in a mortar I 

For children, the- above dosei must b 

It' the powder of tin be given alone, its dose ma) be consiaerahl 
Dr. Alston gave it to the amount of two ounces in three il rhest thus ad- 

ministered, that ii proved an egregious anthelmintic. He purgi il his patients both be- 
fore they look the powder and alter wards. 

Ptmtler/or the Ta/ir-H~i.rm.— Early in the morning the patient i nj liquid, 

two or three drachma according to his age and constitution, of the root of the in 
reduced into a fine powder, Msout two hours otterwasdi he it to mel and 

resin of soammony, each ten grain* ; gum gambouge, six grains. The* i 
he tin. |y powder, d and given in a little syrup, honey, tn acle, or any tin., 

tie to the patient. He is then to walk gently about, now and then drinking a 
dish of green tea, till the worm is passed. If the powder of the fern produces nausea, 
or sickness it may be removi d by sucking thejuice of an orange or lemon. 

This medicine, which had been long kept a secret abroad for the cure of the tap* 
worm, was some lime ago purchased by the French Kim;, ami made public lor the ben- 
efit Of mankind. Not having had an opportunity oftryingit, I can sa\ nothing * 
concerning its efficacy. It seems, however, from its ingredients, to ! 
live medicine, and ought to be taken with care. The dose hire prescribed is sufficient 
for the strongest patient ; it must, therefore, be reduced according to the age and con- 
stitution. 

srnups. 

SYRUPS were some time ago looked upon as medicines of considerable value. 
They are at present, however, regarded chiefly as vehicles lor medicin s of greater i ffi- 
caey, and are used for sweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures ; and reducing the 
lighter powders into boluses, pills, and clcou'aries. As all these purposes may he an- 
swered by the simple syrup alone, there is littk occasion for any other; especially as 
they are seldom found but in « utaio of fermentation ; and us the dot* of any medicine 
given in this form is very uncertain. Persons who serve the public must keep what- 
ever their customers call for ; but to the private practitioner nine-tenths of ihc sy rap 
usually kept in the shops are unnecessary. 

Simple Syrup.— Is made by dissolving in water, cither with or without heat, about 
double its weight of fine sugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum be added !o an ounce of the simple syrup, it will 
supply the place ol'diacodium,'or the syrup of poppies, and will be found a more sale 
and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the svrup of marsbmallows, may likewise be applied, by 
adding to the common syrup a sufficient quantity of mucilage of gum ai 

Those wbochusc to preserve thejuiee of lemons in form of syrup, may dissolve iu it, 
by the heat of a warm bath, netnly double its weight of fine sugar. 1 he juice ought 
to be pr, viously strained, and suffered to stand till it settles. 

Tin syrup of ginger is sometimes of use as a warm vehicle for g'uii 
persons afflicted with flatulency. It may be made by infusing two ounces nl 
jring. r in two pintsof boiling water for twenty-four hours. After the liquor Ii 
•trained, and has stood to settle for some time, it maybe poured off, and a liti 
than double its weight of line- powdered sugar dissolved in it. 
TINCTUKES, ELIXIIIS, &to 

RECTIFIED spirit is the direct menstruum oft he it sins and esscntialoils < . 
hies, and totally extracts these active principles from sundry substam 
them to wan r. either not at all or only in part. 

i hose pai ts of animal substances in which their 
and tastes reside. Henc the tinctures prepared with rectified spirits I 
and elegant class ol medicines, possi > ing many of the most essential virtues oi 
without being logged with their inert or useless parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menstruum of the gummy- lecharin* 

parts of medical substances, it will be nece tsary. in the preparation of 
to make use of a weak spirit, or a composition of rectified spirit and n 

Aromatic Tincture. — Infuse two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two i 
without heat, for a few days ; then strain oft' the tincture. 

This simple tincture will sufficiently answcall the intentions of the I 
parations of this kind. It is rather loo hot to be taken by itself ; but is very pi 
mixing with such medicines as might otherwise prove too cold for the stomach. 

Compound Tincture of the Bark.— Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange- 
peel and cinnamon, of each half an oun«e. L»t the bark be po the otlui 
ingredients bruised ; then infuse the whole in a pint and a half of Brandy, for five o. 
six days, in a close vessel ; afterwards strain olf the tincture. 
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Die tincture it not only beneficial In intermitting fevers, bat also intlie slow, ncr- 
I putrid kinds, especially towards their decline. 

romone drachm to three or four, every fifth or sixth hour. It may be 
given in iiny suitable liquor, uiv.l occasionally sharpened with a few drops of the spirit 
iol. 

I afietida in one pint of Tolntile nr«- 
untie spirit, for eight days, ina close bottle, frequently shaking it. Then strain the 

•lir'nic is beneficial in hysteric disorders, especially when attended with low. 
riis, and fainting!. A tea-spoonful of it may be taken in a glass of wine, or a 
cup of penny -i . 

Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiaeunu— Take of gum guaiacum,. four ounces ; volatile 
aromatic spirit, a pint. Infuse without heat, in a vessel well stopped lor a few days; 
tin off the tincture*. 
In the rheumatic comp!aints,a tea-spoonful of this tincture may be taken in a cup 
of the infusion of water trefoil, twice or thrice a-day. 

Tincture of Black Hellebore.— Infuse two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruis- 
ed, ina pint of proof spirit, for seven or eight days ; then filter the tincture through 
pap; 1 . A scruple of cochineal may be infused along with the roots, to give the tincture 
a colour. 

In obstructions of the menses, » tr» ttpmtmfaX of this tincture may be taken in a cup 
of camomile or pennyroyal tea twice a-day. 

Astringent Tincture.— Digest two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, 
for eight days ; afterwards strain it for use. 
This tincture though not generally known, is a good astringent medicine. With this 
i ounce, or more, of it may be taken three or tour times a-day. 

\lyt vh and Aloes.— Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half ; hepatic 
ounce! Let them be reduced 10 a powder, and infused in two pints of rectified 
spirits, for six days, iii a gi title heat ; t hen strain the tincture. 

I liis is principally used by surgeons for cleansing foul ulcers, anil restraining the pro- 
gress of gangrenes. It is ulso, by somw, recommended as a proper application to green 
wounds. 

Tincture of Opium or Liquid Laudanum. — Take of crude opium, two ounces ; spi- 
rituous aromatic water and mountain wine, each ten ounces. Dissolve the opium, 
sliced, in die wine, with a gentle heat, frequently stirring it ; afterwards add the spi- 
rit, and strain off the tincture. 

As twenty-fire drops of this tincture contain about a grain of opium, the common 
dose may be from twenty to thirty drops. 

Han a/ Tincture, or Tincture of Hireafiertu— 'Take of suceotorine aloes in powder, 
one ounce ; Virginian snake-root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infuse in a pint of 
mountain wine, and half a pint of Brandy, fop a week, frequently shaking the bottle, 
then strain otf the tincture. 

This is a sad and useful purge for persons of a languid and phlegmatic habit; but is 
•bought to have better effects, taken in small doses as B laxative. 
The dose, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. 

Compound Tincture of Senna.— Take of senna, one ounce ; jalap, coriander seeds, and 
cream of tartar, of each half an ounce. Infuse 1 them in a pint and a half of French 
brand} for a week ; then strain the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine sugar. 

This is an agreeable purge, and answers all the purposes ot the Elixir salutis, and of 
pmfy's I 

lose is from one to two nr three ounces. 
Tinctwe of Spanish Flies.— Take of Spanish (lies, reduced to a fnc powder, two oun- 
iril of wine, one pint. Infuse for two or three days ; then strain oli the tincture. 
1 his is intended as an acrid stimulant tov external use. Paris affected with the pal- 
sy orehiomc rheumatism may be frequently rubbed with it. 

• qfTolu.— Take of the Balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; 
rectified spirit of wine, a pint. Infuse ma gentle heat until tlve balsam is dissolved, 
then strain the tincture. 

l'his tincture possesses all the virtues >f the balsam. In coughs, and other complaints 
of the breast, a tea-spoonful or two of it may he taken in abitoJ lo. if sugar. But the 
best way of using it is in syrup. Anounceofthe tincture, prep rly mixed with two 
pound rup, will make what is commonly called tk< 

'.—'lake of rhubarb two unices ai.d a h: n-damora 

Beds, half an ounce; brand) two) iuts. Digest for a week, and strain the tincture. 

vsho ehuse to have a vinous tincture ol rl ,e ingre- 

a bottle of Lisbon wine,adding to it about two oi pints. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, andadi not be added to 

dieliU.lt will make the bil . .w UnCtU 
All these iinctun s are designed a. stomachics and eorri : 'I as purgatives. 

1st Weakness of the store eh, tndige I the intestines flaxes, colicky and 

• A vrn, good tincture cf h i.fff, may be matte, by infusittg two or 

three otttuli «f the gum in a battle of rum er brc 
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such like complaints, they me frequently oi 
1 nunlul to three or four spoonsful or more, according to the cit'C 
icnt, and the purposes it is intended to answer. 

Paregoric Elixir.— Take of flowers of benzoin, half nn ounce ; 
Infuse in one pound of the volatile aromatic spirit, for four or 
shaking the boule ; afterward! strain the elixir. 

This is an agreeubl" and safe way of administering; opium. It casos pain, allays tiik- 
liner coughs, relieves difficult breathing, and is useful in m 
ticularly the hooping-cough. '1 he dose to an adult is from fifty ta a hiin.li>. I dl 

Sacred Elixir*- Take of rhubarb, cut small, ts-n drachms ; iuc< 
dor, six drachms ; lesser cardamom seeds, half an ounce; French brandy, two pints. 
Infuse for two or thne da\s, and then strain the elixir. 

This us. ful stomachic purge may be taken from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 

Stomachic Elixir.— Take of gt n'lian root, two ounces ; Curasi i 
Virginian snake-root half an ounce. Let the ingredients be bruised, and rnftl 
three or four days in two pints of French brandy, afterwards strain out the elixir. 

This is an excellent stomachic bitter. In Haul' in, want ol : 

and such like complaints, a small glass of it may be taken twice a day. It like 
lievei the gout in the stomach, when taken in a large doses 

Acid Elixir of FitrieL— 'Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint, oil ol vitriol, three 
ounces. Mix them gradually, and after theJhecM »»*• rabsided, lilter the elixir through 
paper, in a glass funnel. 

Ibis is one oi the !>• st medicines which I know of for hysteric and hypochondriac pa- 
tients, afflicted with tlatulencies arising from relaxation or debility of the stomach and 
intestines. It will succeed where the most celebrated stomachic bitti rs have no effect. 
The dose is from tea le forty drops, iu a glass of wine or water, or a cup of any bith r 
infusion, twice or thrice adiiy, It should be takin when the SMS mpty. 

-rctcd Spirit ofJ'/iiie.— Dissolve an ouuee of camphor in a pint of i 
•spirits. 

This solution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruises, palsies, the chronic 
rheumatism, and for preventutg g ingrenes. 

The above quantity, of camphor, dissolved in half a pound of the volatile aromatic 
spirit, makes wmtTt Esseri-e. 

.—Take of volatile sal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it 
lly,distilled vinegar, till tliccfi'crve,. 

This i V fill in promoting a discbarge both by the skin and urinary passa- 

ge?. It is also a good external application in strains and braises. 

■When intended to raise a sweat, half an ounce of it in a cup of warm gruel, may be 
given to the patient in bed, every hour, lill it fas the desired effect. 
VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR isan acid produced from vinous liquors by a second fermentation. His 
an useful medicine both in iullammatorj ai d putrid disorders. IU • IV- eta are, to cool the 
blood, quench thirst, counteract a tendency to putr. faction, and allay inordh) 
tiotis of the system. It likewise promote, the natural seen tions, and in souk 
cites a copious sweat, where the warm mod. vines call dalexipharmic, tend rather to pre- 
vent that salutary evacuation. 

liiitings, vomitings, and other hysteric affections, are often relieved bt 
\ inegar applii d to the mouth ae.d nose, or reeeiv ed into ihc stm 
lent use aho-in correcting many poisonous substances, when taken into the sti 
and in promoting their expulsion by the different emunctories, when received il 
blood. . -,ii 

Vinegar is not only an useful medicine, but serves likewise to extract , in ti 
>n, th virtues of several other medicinal substances. M< 
flowers- impart to it tlnir fragrance, together with a tx autiful purplish or red , 

.ineid s with the intention of squills, garlic, gum-ammoniac, and 
other valuable medicii . 

The c ' M pcted from every thing that is sold under 

tjje nami ml from such as is sound and well prepared. 

The I- ire those prepared from French wines. 

I t i s ,„ be distilled, but as this operation re- 

ipparatus, we shall not insert it. 
—Take of litharge, h ill a pound ; strong vinegar, two pin 
mod. rate heat for three days, frequent 1 5 making thl 
i riquorforuse. -A 

This inedicim . slit lie u>< d, from a general notion of its. being dangn 
reason, howet r, to believe, that the preparations of lead with 

lie properties, and that they may be used in many cases with salety aim 

MMtion ofa similar nature with the above Ik.s of late been < xtoll d I 

... as a sate and extensivi ly useful medicine, winch he calls the 
Extract of Saturn, and orders to be made in the fi iner l 

Take of litiuj jje, one pound ; vinegar made of Steam wine, two pints. Put tne» 
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i a gian r! earthen pipkin, nnd let th'-m boil or rather simmer, for an hour, or 
■ net :i quarter, taking care to 'tit- them all the while with a wooden spatula. 
« hole liai stood to settle, pour oil' the liquor w Inch is upon the top into the 
Wil s lor uie. 

riet Goulard makes his vegeto-mi neral water* which he recommendj 
it variety of external disorders, as Inflammations', burns, bruises, sprains, 
h.c. 

I with it a number of other forms of medicine, as poultices, plas- 
ters, ointments, powders, &<•. 

Vinegar "J Rvset.— Take of n d roses, half a pound ; strong vinegar, half a gallon. In. 
fuse in H close > ess, 1 for «ev. ral w-el^ «- - - .„;;,. | ieat . ail „ ll|tn btra ; u ^jfc- li ull0r . 
Thi is principall) used as an embrocation for head acha, istc. 

i of Squills.— Take of dried squills, two ounces; distilled vinegar, two pints. 
ten da) s or a fortnight in a gentle degrei of h* at. afterw aids strain off the li- 
quor, add to it about a twelfth part itsquaiitil) of proof spirits. 

Tins medicine has good eiTeCtsin disorders of the breast, occasioned by a load of viscid 
phlegm. It is also ot use in hydropic cases for promoting a discharge of urine. 

The dose is from two drachms to two ounces, according to the intention for which 
it it given. When intended to ;ict as a vomit, the dose ought to be large. In other 
mist not only lie exhibited in small doses, but also mixed with cinnamon 
water, or some otht r agreeable aromatic liquor, to prevent the nausea it might other- 
wise occasion. 

WATERS Br iy FUSION, &c. 
I inn H "ater.— POUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of fresh burnt 
quicklime ; and when the ebullition ceases, stir them well together; then suffer the 
whole to stand at rest that the lime may settle, arid afterwards filter the liquor through 
paper, which is to be kept in vessels eloseh stopt. 
The Brae- water from calcined oyster shells ; is prepared in the same manner. 

..ti r is principall) used for the gravel; in which ease, Iron a pint to two or 
a may he drank d lily. Externally it is used for washing foul ulcers, and remo- 
ving the hell, and other diseases of the skin 

Ctmpiund Littte-H 'VVfr.— Take shavings of guaiacuni wood, half a pound ; liquorice 
mot, .mi oii.ii , sassafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander sieds, three drachms; simple 
lime-wa'er, six pints. 
Inl'usi without heat for two days, and then strain off the liquor. 
In the nay lime-water be impregnated with the sirtues of other vegeta. 

bk- substances. Such impregnation not only renders the water mor agrt cable to the 
Mi also a nunc efficacious medicine, especially in cutaneous disorders and foul' 
he blood and juices. 

.ien in the same quantity as the simple water. 
tatc Water.— Dissolve eight grains of the corrosive sublimate in a pint of cinna- 
mon water. 
Ifa stronger solution be wanted, a double or triple quantity of sublimate may be used. 
The prim ipal intention of llus is t-> cleanse foul ulcers, and consume proud flesh. 
Styptic .'fVir.— Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half; water one 
pint. Boil ill m until the salts are dissolved, theu filter the liquor, and add to it a drachm 
of ill • oil of vitriol. 

Tins waier is us d fi r stopping a binding at the nose, and other hemorrhages; for 
which purpose eloihs or do.sils dipt in it must be applied to the part. 

Tar Water.— \'i>\w a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and stir them 

Wrongly tog ill r w iiii a wooden rod : alter they have stood to s til for two days, pour 

off (In wati rlor use. 

Though tar water falls greatly short of the el... meter which has been given of it, yet it 

iuiue medical virtues. It sensibls ra' s s the pulse, increase* the Secretions, 

Hid sometimes opens tin boils, or occasions vomit 

A pint of ii nui be drank daily, or mor>, , if th< stomach can bear it. It is generally 
ordered to be i*k n on a lemptj sto morning and evening, and 

the same qii uitity about two hours . nner. 

SIMPLE DISl r : KS. 

A GREAT number of disti l> il wi leu were formerly kept in the shops, and are 
lories But we consider ihem chiefly in thi 
as suitable vehicles for medicines of greater efticcy. or for reu<l 
more agreeable to the palate and stomach. We shall therefore insert only a 
'use which are b. st adapu d to the-e intentions. 
Th management ofa still being now generally understood, it is needless to spend 
lime in gisie.- directions for i 

on Water.— Si inamon bark, bruised, in a gallon and a half 

. and one pint of brandy, for two da i distil off one gallon. 

reeable aromatic water, ps>s^siii.£ in a high degree the fragrance and] 
cordial-virtues of the spice. 

• See Collyrium of Lead, 

Mm 
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Penny-royal Water.— Take of penny-royal leaves, dri d, a pound andahn 
from a gallon and a hall' to two gallons. Draw off by din lion. 

This water possesses, in a considi rable d gree, the sin. II, taste and viri 
It is given in mixtures and juleps tu hysteric patii 
An infusion of the herb in boiling water answers 
Peppermint Water.— I his is made in the san e manu rai the prec< d 
Spearmint Water .—This may alio be prepared in i iiy-roval 

water. 

Both these are useful stomachic wntera ; and will sometimes relieve vomili 
•■ally wlieu it proceeds [Venn indigestion, or cold viscid 
useful in some colicky complaints, th« gout in the stomach, fs.c. particul 
aoint-water. 

An infusion of the fresh plant is frequently found to have the same effect as the dis- 
tilled water. 

Rose Water.— Take of roses fresh gathered, six pounds ; water two gallon', 
•ffone gallon. 

This water is principally valued on account of its line flavour. 

Jamaica Pepper Water.— Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; water, a gallon and 
a half. Distil o.Tone gallon. 

This is a very elegant distilled water, and may in most cases supply the liltti 
more costly spice-waters. 

SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 
Spirituous Cinnamon Wattr.— Take of cinnamon hark, one pound ; proof spirit, ami 
•omiuon water, of each ene gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the liquor for two cb 
distil o.f one gallon 

Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water.— Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ■ proof 
spirit, three gallons: water, two gallons. Distil off three 

This is a sufficiently agreeable cordial, and may supply the place of the Aromatit 
■mater. 

WHETS. 
Alum W7ifi/.— Boil two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it is curdled ; 
»1ien strain out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the menses, and in a i 
•essive discharge of urine. 

The dose is two. three or four ounces, according as die stomach will bear it, thres 
♦inies a day. If it should occasion vomiting, it inaj be diluti d. 

Mustard Whey. — Take milk and water or each a pint ; bruised mustard 
and a half. Boil them together till the curd is perfectly separated; afterwards 
strain the whey through a cloth. 

This is the most elegant, and by no means the least efficacious method of exhibiting 
mustard. It warms and invigorates the habit, and promotes the different secretion* 
Hence, in the low state of nervous fevers, it will often supply the place of wine. It ii 
also of use in the chronic rheumatism, palsy, dropsy, &c. The addition of a little sugar 
will render it more agreeable. 
The dose is an ordinary tea-cupful four times a-day. 

Scorbutic W/m/.— This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the scorbutic juices ia 
a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, how ever, is to be expected from eating the plants, 
than from their expressed juices. 

The scorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden scurvy-grass, ai" 
tresses. 

A number of other wheys maybe prepared nearly in the same manner, as orange 
whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. These are cooling pleasant drinks in levers, and may 
kw rendered cordial, when necessary, by the addition of wine. 
WISES. 
THE effects of wine are to raise the pulse, promote perspiration, warm the habit, and 
•xhilirate the spirits. The red wines besides these effects, have an astringent qu 
which they strengthen the tone of the stomach and intestines, and by this means prove 
serviceable in restrainiiigiminoderate secretions. 

The thin sharp wines have a different tendency. They pass off freely by tin 
entemunciories, and gently open the body. The effects of the full bodied wines arc, 
fcowever, much more durable than those of the thinner. 

All sweet wines contain a glutinous substance, and do not pass of freely. Hi 
will heat the body more than an equal quantity of any other wine, though it should con- 
tain fully as much spirit. 

From the obvious qualities of wine, it must appear to be an excellent cordial medi- 
cine. Indeed, to say the truth, it is worth all the rest put together. 

But (o answer this character, it must be sound ;.nd good. No b nefit is to b 
•d from the common trash that is often sold by the name of wine, without p< 
•ne drop of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more rarel) 
genuine than wine. 

Wine is not only used as a medicine, but is alio employed as a menstruum for 
iag the virtws of •User oiediMual substances ; tor wiikii it lt aot til adapted, 
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sjbsnpetmd of water, inflammable spirit, and acid ; by which means it is enabled to aet 

■ j md animal sul ilso to dissolve tome bodies of the metallic 

li their virtues, as steel, antimony. See. 

.- fake of 'i'IiiiIjhi li, half an ounee; worm-seed, an ounce. Bruise 

nitheiu Ileal in t«o pints of red port wine for a few days, then strana 

Oil II! 

aftlictrd with worms are al« ays d( biKtated, red « ine alone 
table: It must, however* have still better effects when joicsd 
sriih bitter and purgati , as in tin above form. 

« ine may l>' r thrice ad .iy. 

lass of antimony, r< dueed 10 a fine powder, halfanounce. 
. itliout heat, for throe or four days, now and then 
l"i rvrardnliltt r the wine through paper. 
• of this wine varies according to the intention. As an alterative and dis> 
nlVoin ton to lift) or sixty drops. Ina large dose it generally 
niting. 
- I ake ofg< mi -i root.yi How rind of lemon-pet 1, fresh eaeh one ounce; 
r, two drachms; mountain wine, two pints. Infuse without heat for a week, 
sin! strain out tin wine for 

In complaints arising from weakness of the stomach, or indigestion, a glass of this 
wine niaj bi taken anliortr before dinner and supper. 

umlin li 'tin- .— i 'ake of ipi cactianha, in powder, one ounce ; mountain wine, a 
; ufusi for three or four days ; then filter the tincture. 
This i< a safe vomit, and answc is extremely well for such persons as cannot swallow 

, r. or w hose stoma< lis are too irritable to hear it. 
I hi il in is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 

ine. — Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace, of 
nisli w ine, two pints. Infuse for three or tour weeks, frequent- 
ly shaking the bottle ; then pass the wine through a filter. 

In obstructions of the menses, this preparation of iron may be taken, in the dose of 
half a wine-glass twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good if made with Lisbon wine, sharpened with 
half iin ounce of the cream of tartar, or a small quantity of the vitriolic acid. 

h Wine- — lake of Peruvian bark, grossly powdered, an ounce ; cardamom 
1 orange-peel, bruised, of each two drachms. Infuse in a bottle of white port 
•r Lisbon w ine, for five or six days ; then si rain off the wine. 
This wine is not only of sen ice in debility of the stomach and intestines, but may al- 
preventive, by persons liable t6 the intermittent fever, or who reside 
where this disease prevails. It will be of use likewise to those who recover 
slov.lv aftrrfevers of any kind, as it assists digestion ; and helps to restore thu toM aris) 
of the system. 
A glass of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 



A GLOSSARY. 

ALTHOUGH terms of art have been sedulously avoided in the eomposilion of this 
i is impossible entirely to banish technical phrases When writing on medicine, 
nerally attended toby mankind, and continues therefore 
li the jargon of the schools, than perhaps any other. Several per- 
sons li.n ine; expressed their opinion that u Glossary would make this work more general- 
ly intelligible, the following concise explanation of the few terms of art that occur, has 
Seen added in compliance with their sentiments, and to fulfil the original intention of 
tise, by rendering it intelligible and useful to all ranks and classes of mankind. 

1EN, The belly. Affliction^ A tightening or lessening. 

I it convey the nour- Atrabilanan, An epithet commonly ap- 

il from the intestines, and these- plied to people of a certain temperament, 

luids from the various cavities in- marked by a dark complexion, Slack hair, 

mass of blood spare habit, &c. which the ancients sup- 

ve sharpness posed to arise), from the utra bills, or the 

isc, the symptoms of which black bile 

are violent, and tend to • speedy termi- BILE or GALL, A fluid which is secret- 

ou. is called ac id by the liver into the gall bladder, and 

from thence passi s into the intestines, in 

Dry. warm order to promote digestion. 

Whatever tends to pre- CACOCUVMlii, An unhealthy state of 

vint or rt- move spasm the body 

Small whitish ulcers appearing Carte*, A rottenness of the bone 
ru the mouth 
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Chyle. A milky fluid separated from tie Impotthumc, A aolleei 

aliment in the intestines, and conveyed Inflammation, A «u 

by tile absorbents into tlie IiIuimI 10 sup- anil 

ply the waste of the animal body particular part cl U 

Chronic, A disease whose progress it slow, LIGATURE, Bau< 

in opposition to acute 

Circulation, The motion of the blood, MILIARY ERUPTION, Brti| 

which it driven by the heart through the small pustules resemblinj 

arteries, and returns by the veins millet 

Comatose, Sleepy Morbific, Causing disease, or dm 

Conglobate Gland, A simple gland Mucus, The nuUter discharged from thl 

Conglomerate, A compound gland nose, lungs, Sec. 

u. Infectious mutter Mijsrntcrij. A doul 

Cutis, The Skin connects the intestines to the back bona 

Cu'c.ncous, Of or belonging to the skin NERVOUS, In e 

Crisis, A certain period in the progress of Nausea, An inclination to 

a disease, from whence a decided altera- Nodes. Enlargement of the bones prod* 

lion either for the better or the worse duced by the vaneral disci 

takes place PECTORAL, Medicines adapted to cure 

Critical, Decisive or important diseases ol tie 

Critical days. The fourth, fifth, seventh, Pelvis, The bones silitati 

ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, part of the trunk; thus 

seventeenth and twenty-first, are by their resembling in some measure a ba- 

■orae authors denominated critical (Jays, son 

because febrile complaints have b. en olv Peritonteum, A membrane lining ■ I 

served to take a decisive change at these ity of the hilly and covering the in 

periods Pericardium, Membrane containing the 

DEBILITT, Weakness heart 

Delirium, A temporary disorder of the Pcrspiratiun, The matter discharg 

mentalVaculties the pares of the skin in form ufvspuurur 

Diaphravm, A membrane separating tbe sweat 

cavity of the chest from that of the belly Phlogiston, Is here used to sigtuly some 
Diuretic. A medicine that promotes the what rendering the air unfit lor the pur- 
sier tion of urine P»ses of respiration 
Drastic Is applied to such purgative med- Phlegmatic, Watery, relaxed 
icines as are violent or harsh in their PUthoric, Replete with blood 
omrrion Polypus, A icence, or a ra> 
EMPYEMA A collection of purulent mat- stance formed of coagulalsle lymph fro 
ter in the cavity of the breast fluently found in the large blood vessels 
End-mic A disease peculiar to a certain Pus, Matter contained in a bile 
distric of country REGIMEN Regulation ol diet 
Epidemic A dis-ase generally infectious Rectum, 1 he straight gut, in which to. 
Exacerbation, The increase of any dis- ftecis are contained 

'"- Respiration, The act ol breathing 

FCECES Excrements SA Lit A, The fluid] secreti d by the glands 

Fattd Emitting an offensive smell of the mouth 

ttrttw The child before birth, or when Sank*, A thin bad matter.iliseharg ilfrom 

born before the proper period, is thus an ill-conditioned tore 

,°" P d Srirrhus, K state oi diseased hardness 

Flatulent, Producing wind Slough. A part separated and thrown off 

Funi!Ut Prow b > sup;, tin 

CAi fortification contraction 

r „,„,:,, -, Shine, Tbe back bone 

GMMrJte S Venereal excrescences Styptic, A medicine for stopping the dif 

tattic, Esereiae taken with a view to cWgeofblood 

Cserve or restore health.-The ancient %« '. *" h • 
physicians reckoned this an important complete abolition oi seusation bl* 

branch of medicine thought 

HECTIC FEVEB, A slow consuming fe- TABES, a specie, of consumption 
»er generally Attending a bad'habit of avnjpewm«if, A peculiar hah., 

body* or some incurable and deep-rooted of v. Inch t .« re are p n. 

,,; .•„ four, viz. the sanguine, ihe bilious, the 

ihSU Theplle. ,,i,Wm!ie.t...d ,., 

Haemorrhage, Discharge of blood dd '"*?». , 

SrW^fcm, Low spirit. ?LC£tf, An i i-cml.tiom-d I sow 

tiL* '• The liver, r and.uial can, 
&c. So termed from their situation in the convey th 

hvniichondriac or upper and lateral parti h\ ■ ^ 

of (he belly Vretkr, J «W Wttrr. * 

;rHO^, Thin bad matter wnnu Iron, the blaUUi i 
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wish and Mahometan, well calculated for the preservation of 

■ Hid symptoms of, 313. Means of prevention, 314. Proper treatment 
in the case d1, < nd. 

be treated, 201,331. 
i, See Casualties. 

, in liar service in consumptions, 127. In putrid fevers, 135. Not suitable te 
168. 

is of infants, the origin of, 322. Method of cure, ibid. 
Ackvioi-th, foundling hospital at, cause or the children there bi ing afflicted with scabbed 
I consequences of their ill treatment, 325, note. 
nark on the luxury of the table, 82. 
ry s rvieeable in removing tits of the asthma, 251. Is excellent for flatulerf 
J68. 

mineral, strongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflammations of the 

Africans, their treatment of children, 34, note. 

the ra», its merit as a styptic, 336. Method of gathering, preparing, and ap» 
pit ing it, il>i<l. note. 

tire, a healthful, constant, and profitable employment, 53. Is too much neglec- 

il iii lavoui of Manufactures, ibid. Gardening the most wholesome amusement tor 

j i> rsons, 5.4. 

> no person can mistake, and the proper medicine for, generally 

iX.ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen for, ibid. Under a proper 

regimen will often go otf without medicine, 110. Medical treatment of, ibid. Often 

no obstinate chronical diseases, if not radically cured, 112. Peruvian 

the only medicine to be relied on, 113. Children how to be treated in, ibat. 

Preventive medioine for those who live in marshy countries, 114. 

fined, poisonous to children, 44. A free open air will sometimes cure the most 
nl is in children, 15. Occupations which injure the health by mi- 
ne air, 47, 53. The qualities of, act more sensibly on the body than is gene- 
tl, 72. The several noxious qualities of, specified, ibid. In huee cities, 
polluted hy various circumstances, ibid, the air in churches, how rendered un- 
wholesome, 73. Houses might to be ventilated daily, ibid. The danger attending 
imall apartments, 74. Prisons \\ hose business confines them to town ought I 
in the country, ibid. High walls obstruct the free current of ai«S wu!. Trees should 
planted too near to houses, ibid. Fresh air peculiarly necessary for the sick, 
he sick in hospitals in more danger from the want of fresh air, than from their 
disorders, ibid. Whoh soim ness of the morning air, 77. The chaugcubleness of, una 
mse of catching cold, y8. Those who keep most within doors, the most sensi- 
ble of these changes, ibid. Of the night, to be carefully guarded against, 99. 
air often of more efficacy in diseases than medicine, 105. Its importance in fevers, 
10S. 115. Stales of, liable to produce putrid fevers, 133. Must be kept cool and fresh 
chambers undi rthis disorder, 155. Change of, one of the most etf< etual reine- 
llie hooping sough, 189. The qualities of, a material consideration forastli- 
l'lie various wa\s by which it iua\ be rendered noxious, 354. 
•ouhned, how to try, and purify, 355. Method of recovering persons poisoned by foul 
Fresh, of the greatest importance in fainting fits, i^y. 
Mr. his treatise on the nature and Hire offracturt », recommended, 345,niW». 
ustic, r. conimended in the stone, 211. How to prepare it, ibid. note. 

ible of changing the whole constitution of the body. SO. 'Will in many 
very intention in the cure of diseases, ibid- 'Ihe calls of hunger and 
ting the due quantity of, ibid. The quality of, how inju- 
ue mixture of vegetables necessary with our animal food, 62. To what 
Ihe bad effects of tea are principally owing, ibid. Watt r, good and bad, distinguisb- 
Iniiuir) into the qualities of fermented liquor, with instructions for the du« 
ofiliem.iWrf. The qualities of good bread, and why adulterated by bakers, 
ielieral rules for the choice of food, ibid. Ought not to be too uniform, 65. 
ought to be taken at regular times, ibid. Long fasting injurious both to old 
!. Bw akfasts and suppers, 06. Changes of diet ought to be gradually 
■ .(/. General observations on, 371. 
is. See Gutta serena. 
i Indians, their rat thod of curing the venereal disease, 305. 

. lentary, improper tor sedentar) persons, 54. Ought always to "WK 
:.ind, 77. 

dent tits of, injurious to the constitution, 91. Tranquillity of mind essential to 

fcealth,ii.»'. 

Mm 2 
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Animal food, cautions in giving it 10 children, "7. Injurious effect! w 1" 
ses,45, note. Animals that die of themselves until i"or food, 61. Ovrrdrivi 
rendered unwholesome, ibid. The artiflcei of butcher* exposed, ibid. Too 
qu&ntit} of, generates the scurvy, 68, Injurious to man] habits, 378. 

Animals and plains, tin- analogy iii iliu nourishment of, stated, 82. 

Anthony's fire,St. See Erysipelas. 

Apht/m: Sue Thrush. 

Apoplexy, who most liable to this disorder, 25*. Causes, ibid. Symptoms and method 

of cure. ibid. Cautions to persons of an apoplectic make, 253. 
Apothecaries weights, a table of, 3)1. 
Apparel. See Clothing. 

Appetite, want of, causes and remedies for, 255. 
Arbuthnot , Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 121. His advice for persons 

troubled with costiveness, 25 i, note. 
Arsenic, the effects of, on the stomach, 285. Medical treatment when the symptoms 

appear, i'.td. 
Arts. See Manufactures. 
Ascites. See Dropsy. 

Asses milk, why it seldom does any good, 125. Instructions for taking; it. ibid. 
Asthma, the different kinds of this disorder distinguished, with its causes, 250. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Medical treatment, 251. Remedies proper in the moist asthma, ibid. 
Atmosp/iere. See Air. 

BALL'S purging vermifuge powder, prephralion of, 232. 
Batsains, how to prepare, Anodx ne balsam, 392. Locatelli's balsam, ibid. Vulm rary 

balsam, ibid. 
Bandages, tight, produce most of the bad consequences attending fractured bones, 3if<. 
Bark; Peruvian, the best antidote for sailors against disorders on a foreign coast, 52. 
How to be administered in the ague. 111. Distinction between the neu 1)1 
quill bark, ibid. note. A decoction or infusion of; may be taken by thus, who cannot 
swallow it in substance, 112 Is often adulterated, ibid. note. Is the only medicine to 
be depended on in agues, 113. How it may be rendered. more palatable, (Aid, May 
be administered by clysters, ibid. Cold water the best tnanUrunm for extracting the 
virtues of this drug, 123. How to be administered in the putrid fever, 136; and in 
the erysipelas, 1 73. In an inflammation of the eyes, 17P. Its efficacy in a r 
quinsey, 184. In the hooping cough, 191. A good medicine in vomiting', when it 
proceeds from weakness of the stomach, 205. Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to 
take it, 20S. Is good against the piles, 215 ; and worms, 231. Its use dangerous tin- 
preventing a fit of the gout, 259. A good remedy in the King's evil, 247, and in the 
Jiuor albus, 313. 
tar Icy water, how made, 113. 
Barrenness in women, the general causes of, 319. Course of relief, ibid. Dr. Cheyne'i 

observations on, ibid. note. 
Bath waters good in the gout. 240. 

Bath, cold, the good effects of, on children, 43. Recommended to the studious, 6<\ Is 
peculiarly excellent for strengthening the nervous system, 259. Therefoi 
never be omitted in gleets, 298. Is good for rickety children, 330. Cautions con- 
cerning the improper use of, in adults, 364, 366. 
Bath, warm, of great service in an inflammation of the stomnch, 192. 
Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws, 86. Is conducive t« 

health, ibid. 
Bears foot recommended as a powerful remedy against worms, 231. 
Jtafc, instead of being made up again as soon as persons rise from them, ought to he 
turned down and exposed to the air, 73. Badeffeots of loo great indulgence 
77. Damp, the danger of, 99. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 207. 
Beer, the ill consequences of making it too weak, 63. Pernicious artifices of tin 

in, 64. 
Bells, parish, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous custom, 92. 
Biles, 335. 

Bilious colic, symptoms and treatment of, 196. 
Bilious fever. See Fever. 
Bite of a mad dog. See Dog. 
Bitters, warm and astringent, antidotes to agues. 111. Are serviceable in 

when it proceeds from weakness in the stoniach, 205. 
Bladder, inflammation of, its general causes, 199. Medical treatment of, ibid. 
Bladder, stone in. See Stone. 
Blast. Se« Erysipelas, 

Bleeding, cautions&r the operation of.in fevers, 108. In the ague, 110. Its importance 
in the acute continual fever, 116. In the pleurisy, 113. When necessary in an in- 
flainuiation of the lungs, 122. Caution against, in a nervous f ver, 131. In the putrid 
fever, 135. In the miliary fever, 140. When necessary in the small p 
When useful in the measles, 169. When necessary in the bilious fiver, 171. Under 
*hat circumstances proper in the erysipelas, 173. Mode of, proper ill an in 
tion of the brain, 17o. Is always necessary in an inflammation of the eyes, 171. 
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When prop raod improper, in a cough, 187. When proper in the hooping cough, 

nil. <1 on in an inflammation of the 
193. Ami in an inflammation of the intestines, 193. Isnecessar) in an inflaroi 
of the kidm )s, 198. Its use in a suppression of arise, 208. Is proper in an asthirav 
251. Is dangerous in fainting fits, without clue caution, 267. Cautions proper i:i the 
puerperal fever, 317. Is an operation generally performed l>y persons who do not 
utich rstand when it is proper, iZl. In what cast s it ought to be had r course to, 333. 
The quantity taken away, how to he regulated, ibid. General rules for the op. ration, 
ibid. Objections to bleeding by leecnes, ibid. Prevailing prejudices relating to 
bleeding, ibid. The arm the most commodious part to take blood from. 334. 

Bleeding at the nose, spontaneous, is of more service, where bleeding is necessary, than 
tike operation with tin lancet, 213. Ought not to be stopped without due cousiilcra- 
tiiu. ibid. How to stop it when necessary, ibid. Cautions to prevent frequent re- 
turns of, 21 I. 

Blind persons, when born so might be educated to employments suited to their capacity, 
276. note. 

Blisters, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 131. When only to be applied 
in the putrid fever. 13ij. When proper in the miliary fever, 140. Seldom fail to 
remove the most obstinate inflammation of the eyes, 173. A good remedy in the 
quinat-y, 181. Proper for a violent hoopin;, cough, 191. Is one ol the best remedies 
for an inflammation of the intestines, 193. Are efficacious in tbetontb-ach,326. 

oluntary discharges of, often salutary, and ought not to be rashly stopped, 
211. The several kinds of these discharges, w'ith their usual causes, 212. Methols of 
cure. ibid. 

Blood, spitting of, who most subject to, and at what seasons, 216. Its causes, ibid. Symp- 
'nd. Proper regimen in, 217. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions for persons 
subject to it, 

Blood, vomiting of, its causes and symptoms, 218. Medical treatment, 
, how to cure, 178. 

flfvwty-flux, See Dysentery. 

ve, his observations on dress, 81, note. His mechanical expedients to re» 
lieve an inflammation of the brain, 175. 

Boluses, general rules lor the ore paring of, 393. The astringent bolus, ibid. Dia- 
phoretic bolus, ibid. M< retinal bolus, ibid. Bolus of rhubarb and mercury, ibid. 
Pectoral bolus, ibid. Purging bolus, ibid. 

Bones, the exfoliation of; a very slow operation, 340. nones, broken, often suscessfully 
undertaken by ignorant operarovs. 344. Regimen to be adopted after the accident, 
ibid. Hints of conduct if the patient it confined to bis b d, 345. Cleanliness to be 
regarded during this confin menu; irab not to be kept continually on the 

Cautionstobe obw ed ' mwttlng a bone, 3$6t Tight bandages con- 
demned,iMcf. How to keen the limb steady b> an easy method, ibid. Fractures of the 
ribs, . 

towels, inflammation of. See Stoma h. 

Boys, the military exercise proper for liii m, '2. 

rf, Mr. his skill ill teaching the dumb to speMc. 273, note. 

Bra-n, inflammation of. who most liable to it, with its causes and symptom?, 174. Ite- 
gimen, 175. Medical treatment, 170. 

Bread, proper food fop children, as soon as they asm chew it, 37. Crust of. the best gam* 
■tick, ibid. The best modes of preparing it in food for chili ...od, the 

qualities of and for what purpose adalterated by the bakers, 84, 69. Toasted, a de- 
coction of. good to cheek tin vomiting in a ehalcra morbus, 802. A surfeit of, more 
li any other food, 373. The fini st not always the best adapted for nil- 
hold bread the most wholesome. 374. Wheat flour apt to oeca- 
istipation, ibid. Rye in apt to • xeite In -art-burn, and is laxative, but excellent 
. ut the scurvy. 69. Different kinds of grain n'.ake the best bread, 374. Con- 
sumption of bread increased by drinking tea, 375. Indian corn the best food win ti 
boiled, 377. Buck-wheat highly nutrition*, 378. Dues nut agree with all constitu- 
tions, -j. Various ubstitutes tor bread, 380. 

Brimstone. See Sulphur* 

Broth, gelatinous. recommended in the dysentery, bow to make, 221. 

Broth, a us ingredients in the composition of, 334. General observations 

.me diet for the poor, ?,'.</. Warmly recommended by 
Count Romford, ibid. Brown soup recommend, d lor breakfast in place of tea, 385. 

. why of worse consequence than wounds. 339. Proper treatment of, ibid. 
Tin- 1 xtbli i ion ol injured bones a very slow operation, 340. How to cure sores occa- 

•wo kinds of distinguished, with their proper treatment, 300. 
. \, injurious to the lungs, 49 
I pitch a plaster of, between the shoulders, an excellent remedy -n a cough, 181. 
i iping-cough, 191. And for children in teething, 328. 

!n m'ing tin ,i- being allowed in the midst of populous towns, 7J. 
how instantly to abate bt,bow to cure, Md. Treatment oC 

who violent, •**«*. Dr. Underwood's remedy, 338. Extraordinary case of, jjo' 
Liniment for, 402. 
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Butchers, their profctsioiialartifiees explained and condemned, 61. 

lUghl to be ver) sparingly given to child* n. 39. Used iu large quant'u 
injurious to the stomach, bat 

V»ith butter not easily digest i i of every kind improper lor ch 

ibid. 

CABB 'GE leaves, topical applications of. in a plurisy, 119. 
..■.why ol' little use in eye-waters, 394. 

Camphorated oil. preparation ot'i 403. 

Camphorated spirits of Willi . 

Camp.',; lb consulting cleanliness in, 86. 

Cancer, itsdirterent stages described, with the producing causes, 281, Sympton 

eu, and medical treatment, 282. Dr. Storcit't method of treating thi< disor- 
der, i'Mi/. Cautions for avoiding it, 284. 

Cancer scroti, a disorder peculiar to chimin y-sweepers, owing to want of cleanliness, 85 3 
note. 

Carriages, the indulgence of, a sacrifice of health to vanity, 76. 

Carrot, wild, recommended in the stone, 211. 

Carrot poultic for cancers, hou to prepare, 283. 

Carrot, properly manured, may supply the place of bread, 382. 

Casualties, which apparently putan end to life, necessary cautions respecting, 34s\ 
. substances stopped in Uk gullet, 349. 

— . drowning. .552. 

noxious vapours, 354. 

extremity of cold, 350. 

■ extreme lit at, 357. 

.1 intention, 393. Preparation of the discutient cataplasm, ibid 
Ripening cataplasm, 

Cataract, the disorder and itspropei ,ril>ed, 277. 

Cattle, stall fed are unwholesome food, veil, are killed in a high fever, i&i.V. 

The artifices of butchers expos, d, 

Cellars, long shut, ought to he cautiously opened, 74. And sunk stories of house*, Un- 
healthy to live in. 100. OfJiquors iu a state of fermentation, dangerous to enter. S.5i. 
How to purif) the air in, ibid. 

Celsus,K\s rules for the preservation of health, 192. 

Chancres, described, 301. Priman , Si . how to treat, ibid. 

Charcoal Jirc, the danger of sleeping iu the fume of, 354. 

Charity, the proper exercise of; 51. 

Cheese, as a diet, injurious to health, 380. 

Cheyne, Dr. his persuasive to the use of exercise, 76. Mis judgment of the ilm 
quantities ofunne,not to be relied on, 90. ' Strongly recommends jKtliiops mineral 
in inflammations of the eyes, 17S. HU observations on barrenness, 310, note. 

Chilblains, cause of, 32rt. How to cure, Ibid. 

Child-bed women, how to he treated under a miliary fever, 140. 

Child-Birth, the season of tequires due care after the labour pains are over, 315. Medi- 
cal advice to women in labour, ibid. Ill effect of collect 

such occasion How to guard against the mi 17. Symptoms 

of the puerperal f vi t.ibid. Proper treatment of that fever, ibid. General cautious 
lor women at this season, 318. 

Children, their div as. s generally acute, and delay dangerous 31. Their disoi tl 
complicated, and easier cured, than those of adults, 32. Arc often ll i 
diseases of their parents, ibid. Those born of diseased pap 

care in the nursing, 33. Are often killed or deformed by in.! , , ,> cloth- 
ing, ibid. How treated in Africa, 34. note. The usual en 
explained, 35. Their clothes oujjht to he fastened on with 
rule for clothing them, ibid. Cleanliness, an important article in their dr 
The milk of the mother the i.iosl natural food ki 
drugs as their first food. ibid. The best method of expelling the 
How they ought to be weaned from the breast, 57. Ai 
stick for tin ni, ibid. How to prepare 'or. ad in thi 

them animal -food, ibid. Cautions as to the quantity of the food, 38. Errors in the 
quality of their food more frequent than in the quantity, ibid. The food of adults 
Improper for children, ibid. Strong liquors expose them to inflammatory <. 
v>id. HI effects of unripe fruit, ibid. Butter, 39. Honey, a wholesome article of 
food for them, ibid. The importance of exercise to it growth and 

strength, ibid. Rules for their > xereise,40. Poverty of 
lect of children, ibid. The utility of exercise demonstrated from the i 
ture of children, 41. Philosophical arguments shining tin 

ibid. Ought not to be sent to school too soon, ibid. Is or be put too soon to labour, 
42. Dancing an excellent exercise for them, 43. The cold bath, ibid. Want of 
wholesome air destructive to children, 4. To wrap them upelosi 
nicious, ibid. Are treated like plants m a 1 I lanky conduct 

of nurses pointed out, ibid. Arc jrammed with cordials by indolent nurses, 4*. 
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Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurses, ibid. I.00-.C stool*, the proper treatment of, 
47. I'.v, ly method ought 10 be taken to make them strong and hardy, tbid. indica- 
tion-, of the small-POK in, 149. 
Chin-Cough. Sec Cough. ... 

Cholera morbus, the disorder defined, with its causes and symptoms, 202. Metucai 

treat ment , 
Churches, the s. veral circumstances that render tin air in, unwholesome, 72. 
Churching of Women after lying in, a dangerous custom. 3 1 9. 
Church-yard*, the bad consequences of having them in large towns, 73. 
Citin. large, the air in, contaminated by v rious means, 72. I he bad effects of burying 
the dead 4n, 73. House* ought to be ventilated daily, ibid. The danger attending 
•mall apartments. 74. All who can ought to sleep in the country, tW. Disorder! 
that bug.' towns an- peculiarly hurtful to, ibid. Cleanlin. ss not suflv 1 ntlj attend- 
ed tfiin, 85. Should be supplied with plenty of water, 87. note. The best means 
to guard against infection in . 

ttore, Mr. his method of applying saline preparations of mercury in venereal ca- 
<04. 
», an important article of attention in the dress of children. 36. and w se " 
dentary artists, 55. Fin ry in dress often covers dirt, 81. Is necessary to heaitA, 
85 Disorders originating IVom the want of, ibid. Is not sufficiently attended to in 
, by country peasants, 86. Great attention paid to.by toean- 
cient Romans ■ of consulting cleanliness in camps, ibid, was 

the principal object of the whole system of the .' ■'• ' < a great par ot 

ligion of the Eastern < ! atly conducive 

to health, ibid. Cleanliness cessary on bo 'w rf. and to me 

sick,wV(/. General remarks on, ibid- Many disorders nay he cured by cleanliness 
alon<<i05. Thewantof, a very general cause of putrid fevers, 181. Is a great pre- 
servative against 1 1 nen al infection, 307 ; and against galling in infants, 323. uuia- 
neous disorders proceed from a want of, 377. -«•"♦.♦ ,u 

1 \hortcd to remove popular prejudices against inoculation, 157. Migm u» 
great good by undertaking the iiract'iee of it themselves, i">o. 
CM.ing,\W only natural use of, 33. That of children, has become a secret art, ibid. 
Ought to be fastened oh infants with strings instead of pins, 35. Pernicious conse- 
sequences of siays. 3d. Importance of cleanliness to children, »W. The due quan- 
tity of. dictated by the climate, 79. Should be increased in the decline of ufe, 80 ; 
and adapted to the seasons, ibid. Is often hurtful by b mg made subservient to the 
purposes of vanity, ibid. Pernicious consequences of attempting lo mend the sl.ape 
by dress, lofrf. Siays, ibid. Shoes,iWrf. Garters, buckles, and oilier haul 
The perfection of, to be easy and clean, ibid. General remarks on, ibid. W et, the 
danger of. and how to guard against it, 98. ... . „ 

flutters, proper in an inflammation of the stomach, 193. And in an inflammation 
of the intestines, ibid. O,' tobacco smoke, its efficacy in procuring a stool, 19,. note. 
Of chicken broth salutary in the cholera morbus, 202. Heir use in suppression ot 
urine 209. Ought to be frequently administered in the puerperal fever, 318. Oj to- 
bacco, 10 excite a vomit, 351. Of tobacco fumes to stimulate the intestiti 

„i of 394. Preparation of the emollient clj ster thai, i-a.-auve 
clyster, i«efc Carminative clyster, ibid. Oily clyster, ibul Blawh cljster, uuL 
Turpentine clyster, 'bid. Vinegar clyster, ibul. 
• passion, proper treatment for, 223. 
, reoommended in the stone, 211. 

Sold, extreme, its effect. 1 ihe human frame, 35^. The sudden application 1 of heat 

dang, rous in inch cases, ibul. How to recover frozen or benumbed limbs, ibid. 
• 




peri 

; "to gmmi"ag , ainst'tl. C "Aers^us' colic, ibid. General ad vice in colics, 

"infectious dUorder.,89. Mean, suggested .0 guard agaiast 

sly compounded, 395. Preparation of the Japonic con- 

rs and Prcs-rves. general remarks on, and their composition, 395. Of red ro 
hid Ofslo s ibid. Candied orange-peel, ibid. 
'■ >ion rrood or bad, the found ition of, generally laid during infancy. 29 

"the increase of this disorder may be ;»'^ 

1 it ,,, n,wl its cms s 122. Symptoms. 123. Regimen, 124. Hiding, 
ffi° M, chtnefl. to be «S from goin, Travelling, 12*. 

M* Great efficacy ofttilk ill, iid Medical treatment, 1ST. 
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Consumptions, nervous, defined, and . t liable te, 12». Prepcr tveati»cat 

of, ibid. 

tions, S\ uiptomatic, the treatment of, must br direct! d to the producing cause, 

129. 

ons, why new-born infants an- so liable to, 35. Those precedin 

in the small-pox favour;' bl< synipi In gen ral cnu l 

treat int or, ibid. Extraordinary recover) oi 

Farther instructions in liki cases, i ill. 
Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means orpresen h 

note. 

, the arts of, render ninnj things unwholesome, that are noi naturally so,«2. 

Roasting m< at, a wasteful mom o 

ought not to be given to infants, 37. Are the common 
cl (heir duty to children, 40. Are often fatal in »n inflammation 

192. When good in the colic, 105. Ought not to be given lo a pregnant woman, 

during labour. 315. 
Corn, da magi d, ► ill produce the putrid fev, I 
Corns in iht feet, ai. occasioned bj wearing tight chocs, 80. 
Cortex. S. e hark. 

..v. a frequent recourse to medicines for the prevention of, injurious to the 

constitution, 96. Is rather to be removed b) diet than by drugs, ibid, Us general 

causes, and ill effects, 254. Ht-gimeii, ibid. Remedies fbr, ibid. 

proper remedies ibi) J 87. a pla {ruudj pitch laid between ilia 

shoulders an excellent remedy for, 188. The stomach cough, and cough of tin 

distinguished, ibid. f r. atment for the ni nous cough, lsy. 

1 to, wiili iis • «-s, 189. Ren 

id. Vomits, their us., and bow to administer il em to children, 190. 

Garlic ointment, a good reined) f! r, 191. 

I hthiaiual, incident to si dentarj artificers, from their breathing confined air, Jf. 
. ni many accounts hurtful to clnldr. u, 44. 
Cramp, proper r* mediestbr. 272 

Cramp oft lie stomach, who most subject to, 205. Medical treatment of, Ibid. 
Crotchets, how to use lor extracting substances detained in the gullrt, 349. 
Croup or hives in children, described, 32 i, 1 is symptoms and proper treatment, ibid: 
Cyder, the ill consequences of making it too weak, i 3. 
DANCING, an excellent kindof ext rcise for young persons, 43. 
Daucus syhestrit. See Carrot. 
Deafness, when a favourable symptom in the putrid fever, 134, note. Methods of curq, 

according to its caus 
Death, the evidences of, sometimes fallacious, and ought not to be too soon credited, 

3-iS, 352, 35 i, 302. The means lo he usi d lor the recovery of pel sons from, nearly the 

same in all cases, ibid. 

ueral remarks on, 395. Preparation of the decoction of altfa 

Common decoction, 396. Of logwood, ibid. Ot'hark, ibid. Compound decoction of 

bark, ibid. Ofsursaparilla, ilAu\ Of si neka, ibtd. \V bite decoction, ibid. 
Deformity, often occasioned by the injudicious manner of dressing children, 33. Is set 

doni found among savage nations, 34. The usual causes of, explained, ibid. 
Dews, night, dangerous to heal 
Diabetes, who most liable to this disorder, 200. Its causes and symptoms, ibid, 

men. and medical treatment, 207. Dutinguishcd from the incontinciicy of u 
Diarrhoea. See Loose 
Diet, will often answer all the indications of cure in diseases, 104. Illustrate 

General observations on, 371. Improper diet affects the mind as well as th 

372. Vegetable ought to preponderate over animal food, 373. See Aliment. 
• the powers of, equally impaired by ri pletion or inanit 
Diseases, hereditary, cautions to persons afflicted with, 32. Peculiar disorders at? 

tending particular occupations, 48. Many of them infections, an. The kno 

of, depends more upon experience and observation, than upon scientific prii 

103. Are to be distinguished by the nio^t obvious and permanent syinptoi 

The differences of sex, ape, and constitution, to be considered, ibid. Of the mind, to 

be distinguished from those of the body, 104. Climate, situation, and occupation, to 

be attended to, ibid. Oilier collateral circumstances, ibid. Many indications of 

cure, to be answered by diet alone, 105. Cup 

eise, or by cleanliness, ibid. Nervous diseases, of a complicated nature, and difficult 

to cure, 250. 
Dislocations, should be reduced before the swelling and inflammation come 

how, 342. Of the jaw, ibid. Of the neck, ibid. Of the ribs, 343. Of tin 

ibid. Of the elbow, .14 . Of the thigh, ibid. Of the knees, ancles, and tots, ibid. 
Diuretic infusion foi the Dropsy, how to prepare, 230. 
Dog, symptoms of madness in, 236. Ought to be carefully preserved after biting any 

person, to ascertain whether he is mad or not. ibid. J 

is not so, 287. Symptoms of the bitw ef a mad dog, ibid. The poison tunawl be 
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Many year* dormant in the body, as is supposed, ibid. Dr. Mead's recipe for tht 

ic for, 238. Other i Vinegar 

il. r ibid. Medical course of treatment, recoran 
i i ih'- sea not to be relied on, ibid. Dr. Tis» 
in the Ormskirk 
bfthi li drophobia,292. 
' M-iions of, for different ares, 3yi. Dr. Thomp- 

son's 'able of il i 
Drams ought i )ltn ne rvous disorders, 2*8". 

is the proper .,ics as re intended Tor immediate opera- 

'• Hum in prepa iti draught, ibid. Diuretic draught, 397. 

";iit, ;<„</. Sw eating draught, ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 
See Clothing. 

, persons who are seldom WoHieated may nennhi le« injure their ennstitu- 

. 83. The habit of drinking fr quently originates from misfortunes, 84. 

prequ inly destroys ihi pow< r of (li n iud, ibid. Per ons often forced to it by mii- 

,. hospitality, i'liil. note L'-ads tooth r vices, ibid. 

Dropsy, the several distinctions of, wfch its caus s, 2 ; •!. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 

235. Medical treat nunt.i'W. lapping a safe nud simple operation, 237. 
Dropsy of the brain. S 

(persons.augh\ not to be rashly given up for dead. 352. Proper trials for tha 
recovery of, i/iid. Endeavours ought not to b suspi uded upon die first returns of 
lit'.', 35 Success of the Amsterdam Society (or th. ri eovery of, 363. 
Drunkenness. See Intoxication 

rsons, may b< taught to read. writ.', and discourse, 278. note. 
,, where, and when most prevalent, 219. Us causes .md symptoms, ihid. 
ii,220. Fruit, one of the best remedies for. 221. Proper drink for, ibid. Me- 
dical treatment. 222. Cautions to prevent a r \anse,ibid. 
EAR, the several injuries it is liable to i 8. D Hfness, medical treatment of, according 

to its causes, ibid Ought not to b- tampered with, 179. 
Ear-ncli, its causes, and proper tr ■ anient for. 227. How to drive insects out of, ibid. 
Education of Children, should b bi gun at home by the parents, 11, note. That of girls 

hurtful to their constitution, 42. 
Effluvia, putrid, will occasion rhi spotted fever, 133. 

nericial in the palsy, 262. 

Electuaries, general rules lor making, 357. Preparation of lenitive electuary, ibid. 

Electuary Cor the dysentery, ibid. For the epilepsy ,ibid. For the gonorrhoea, ibid. 

Of the b;u!,. 398. For the piles, Jiirf. Fur the palsy, ibid. For the rheumatism, ibid. 

Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 408. S.icr, d elixir, ibid. Stomachic elixir, tftiW. Acid 

elixir of vitriol, ibid. 
Empirics, tht ir gross imposition, and ratal effects, 386. 

Emulsions, their use, !98 Preparations of the common emulsion, ibid. Arabic emuf- 
sion, ibid. Camphorated emulsion, ibid. Emulsion of gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily 
emulsion, ibid. 
Enkleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering persons from fainting 

fits, 358. 
Entrails, See Intestines. 

the disorder defined, 262. Its causes and symptoms, 263. Due regimen, ibid. 
Medical treatment, ibid. 
Eruptions in children often free them from had humonrs, but an- mistaken and ill- 
treated by nurses, 46. Ought never to be stopped without proper advice, ibid. In fe- 
vers how to b treat d, 132, 1)0, 139, 140. In the small pox, 150, 152. In children the 
cans. I of, 324. How to cure, 325. 
Erysipelas, A disor ler incident to the laborious, 49. Its causes explained, and who mr,i» 
subject to ii, 171. lis symptoms, 172. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatm 
Tin scorbutic erysipt las, 174. Instructions for those who are subject to this disorder, 

Hid. 

Evacuations of the human body, the principal, specified, 95. By stool ibid. Urine, 96. 
Perspiration, 97. 

«. . the importance of, to promote the growth and strength of children, 39. All 

young animals exert their organs of motion as soon as thej are able, ibid. The utili- 
ty of, pmi d from anatomical considerations, 41. And from philosophical deductions, 
ibid. Military exercise recommended fOr boys, 42. Benefits of Dancing, 43. Is h< t- 
i) persons under lowness of spirits, than the tavern, 5t. Gard ning 
the be the sedentary, 55. Violent, ought not to betaken immediately 

Is as necessary mfoodfor the preservation of health, 75. Our 
activity, an evidence of its utility, ibid Indolence relaxes the solid.. 76. The 
indulgence of carriages as absurd as p rnicious. ibid. Is almost die only eun for 
glandular obstructions, ibid. Will prevent and remove thos disorders that medicine 
cannot cure. ibid. Is the I* st cure for complaints in the sioinaeh,77. How to be taken 
within doors, when not tobedone in the open air. ibid. Active sports better than se- 
*v«un) amusement*, ibid. The gold, a bettoc exercise thau cricket, tied, ««'<«. Ha- 
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treiis t should not he extended to fat gue, 73. Is a» neccssar> for the mind as Ibr (be 

body, ibid. Is ofteu of more efficacy than any mediciw 

motk oi taking it in ■ consumption, 124. Is of the greatest importance in • 

235. Museular,for the gout, 339. Isnecessars. for the asthmatic, ?5i 

all medicine in licrvous disorders, 258. And in the palsy, 842. Is proper li 

nam women, unless, they are of a very delicate texture, 314. Want of, the i 

of rickets in children, 3-8. 

£.iii-aet*, general ruL-s for making; but are more conveniently purchased ready made, 
398. 

Ever, inflammation of, its general causes, 176. Symptoms, 177. Medical treatment, 
ibid. How to be treated when it prooeds from a scrophulous habit, 17B. Idvica 
to" those who are subject to this complaint, 179. Are subject to man) disia* s w uieb 
art- difficult to :urt, 276. The means by which they are frequently M"T 2, 
means of pre veniion, <•((/. The several disorders of, with their medical treat nn nt, 277. 

£ ue-ieutrrs, general remarks on. and their principal intentions, 394. Collyriuui of alum, 
thid. Vitriolic collyrium, i/iiil. Colly rium of lead, 395. 

FA INTING FITS, liow to cure, 257, 358. Cautions to persons subject to them, 359. 

Falling sickness. See Epilepsy. 

Fasting, long, injurious to those who labour hard, 50. Is hurtful both to old and 
young, 65. 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, 31. Their irri gi.lar 
1 ves often injure the constitution of their children, 32. 

Fear, the influence of very great, iu occasioning and aggravating diseases, 91. I 
ous operations, 93. 

Feet, injured by wearing tight shoes, 80. The washing of, an agreeable articli 
liness, 87. Wet, the danger of, 98. Bathing them iu warm water, a good remedy iu 
a cold, 186. And in the hooping cough, 192. 

Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a state of, noxious, 355. 

Fevers, of a bad kind, often occasioned among labourers by poor living, 50. Frequently 
attacks sedentary persons after hard drinking, 55. Nervuua, often tli consequence 
of intense study. 57. Putrid and malignant, often occasioned b) want of vtciiiliiicss, 
35. The mod general causes of, enumerated, 106. The distinguishing symptoms of, 
ibid. The several sp< cies of, ibid. Is an effect of nature, which ought to be 
ibid How this is to be done, 107. Cordials and swictm. a's improper in, 108. 
Fresh air of gnat importance in, ibid. Tin mind of the patient ought not to be 
alarmed with religious terrors, ibid. Cautions as to bleeding and sweating \a,lbid. 
Longings in, and the calls of nature, deserve attention, 10J. Cautions to prevent! 
relapse, ibid. 

Fever, acute continual, who most liable to, 114. Causes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regi- 
men, Hi. Medic:, I treatment, 116. Symptoms favourable and unfavourable, ibid. 
Regimen to b observed during recovery, 117. 

fever, bilious, general time ot its appearance, 171. Proper treatment of, according to 
its symptoms, ibid. 

liliary, from what the name derived, and its general appearances, 138. Who 
Cans s. ibid. Symptoms, i Account of a 

. 140, note. Proper unent,ibid. Cautions 

for avoiding this disorder, loirf. How to prevent, inch 317. 

Fever, n.ilk. How to prevent, 318. 

, nous, why more Common now than formerly, '-11111 who most liable to it 129. 
Its causes, ibid. Symptoms and proper regimen, 130. 
Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and symptoms, 317. Medical 

treatment ot; ibid. Cautions for the prevention of this li-ver, 318. 
Fair, putrid, is of a pestilential nature, and who most liable to it, 133. It 
cause* ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Other fivers may he c.i.ivtrted to this, by i 
treatment, 134. Fa unfavourable ibid. Rrgiroen, 135. 

Medici treatment, 13 > C .utions for the prevention of ibis disorder. 137. 
Fever, remitting,' derivation of its name. 141. Its causes 1 Proper 

■a, ibid. Medical treatment, 142. Cautions tbr avoiding this fever, ibid. 
irlet, whi »o named, and its usual 
ibid. Is sometimes attended with putrid 1 

adapted to this stage of the malady, tbid. History of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, 
ibid, note- 
Fever, secoi dary, in the small-pox prop-r tri atmei-t <,f, 1 54. 

Fever, yellow, definit'on. 144. Its causes, ilM. S) u.ptoms, 145. Reginun, 146. 
Preventive, ibid M'dicfat, 147. 

the stomach, remedies against, 228. The several causes t,f,2C3. Medi- 
ci I treati . nt of, il 
Flci't* ent rolir, its causes,, and seat of the disorder, 195. Remedi 

, the ytllov. nati r. the root of, recommended for the tooth-ach,226. 
Fluor titbit* d< scribid with its proper tr atiuent, 312. 
Fmneruatiens, how to make aud apply, 338. General iuteulions of, ibid. Anodyne 
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fcm Aromatic fomentation, ibid. Common fomentation, ibid. Emol- 

lient fomentation, ibid. Strengthening fomentation, ibid. 
Food. Sie Alin ent. 

it to be practised from a regard to our own health, 91. 
in. 
< riw to ntou i 
Fruit, unripe, verj hurtful to children, 38. Ripe, one of the best medicines, hoth for 
prevention and cure ofa dysentery, 221. Fruits occasional substitutes for br ad, 
I he plantain tree used for that purpose in warm climates, ibid. Yams ; a. 
d in the Wi st- 

tiding iliem, dangerous to their health, SS. 
VG, in infants, the cause and cure o . 
' pvopi r treatment of, 335. 

holcsome amusement for sedentary persons, S5. 
■for the throat, how to make. 131, 1H2. General intentions of, 399. Method of 
king the att nua ting gargle, toi<f. Common gargle, ibid. Deterge* 
ient gargle, ibid. For the mouth of infants in tli thrush, 321. 
■ incut, a North-British remedy for the hooping-cough, how to apply it, 191. 

how they ought to consult the health of the men they command, 51. 
Miners. 
. syrup of, how to prepare, 406. 

Die common mode of i ducation prejudicial to their constitution, 42. Means cf 
- ing it recommended, ibid. 
how occasioned, and its symptoms, 298. Method of cure, ibid. Regimen, 25C. 
Ob.tiuate fleets cured by mercurial inunctions, it/id. How to apply bougies, ibid. 
. Mr. liis course of treatment for the recoi ery ofa hanged man. 

t indent, the nature of, and its symptoms, 234. Regimen, ibid. M 
nt, 295. Is often eured by astringent injections, i6id. Cooling purges always 
propei- in, ibid. Mercury seldom necessary in a gononliu a, 396. How to administer 
it when n> edful, ibid. 
Gouiird, M. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 408. His various applic;. 

tions of it, 109. 
Gout, the general • eauses of, 56. How to treat a looseness occasioned by repelling it 
from the extremities, 204. The sources of this disorder, and its symptoms, 237. H«- 
giiuen for, 238. Wool the best external application in, ibid. Why there are so marry 
nostrums for, 239. Proper medicine after the fit, ibid. Proper regimen in the inter- 
vals between (its to keep off tlmir returns, ibid. How to remove it from the nobler 
parts to the extremities, 2 10. General cautions to prevent danger by mistaking it 
brother disorders, t7«'</. M. Cadet de Vault's prescription, 241, note, 
, kind of, when boiled, a good substitute for bread, 373. 
', how formed i;i the bl adclc r, 97. How distinguished from the stone, 209. Causes 
and symptoms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 210. 
k ncss, originates in indolence, 309. 
lis effects permanent, and often fatal, 93. Danger of the mind dwelling long up- 
subject, ; specially of adisa; The mind requiri -. 
I as the body, 94. Innocent amusements uot to be neglected, ibid, U produc- 
tive of nervous diseases, 257. 

infants, proper treatment of, 322. 

/,c;um,aKooil remedy for the quinsy, 181 ; and the rheumatism, 242. 
, how to remove substances detained in, 349. Cautions for the use of crotchets 
with this intention, 350. Other mechanical expedients, ibid. Treatment if the ob- 
struction cannot Ik- removed, 351. 

Children, application to, during teething, and how to cut them, 323. 
tcrena, proper treatment of, 277. 
HjEMOPTOE, spitting of blood. See Blood. 

See li'ood. 
Karrowgatc water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 231. And for the jaun- 
dice, 234. In the scurvy, 245. «...., „ . 
ttcud-ach, the species of, distinguished, 223. Causes of, tbid. Regimen, 224. Mi 

tr atment, ibid. 
Henlth of the people in general, a propei object or attention for the magistrates, vl. Oi 
to be attended toin matrimonial contracts, 32. Is often laboured for auei it 
,u-n by Ci Isus for the pr servation of, 102. 
'turn, the nature of this disorder, with its causes, and remedies for, 255, 256. 
>u-< me,lmw to recover persons overcome by, 3>7. 

;ood remedy in the king's evil, 2t8. Is recommended By Dr. Storck for the 

I. ruction of. good in the jaundice, find how to prepare it, 233. 
,i method of ti 
D igchild-bcd women agnintt the miliary fever, 317. 

article! of food for children, ii. U recoauuwu'.td in the *ioae, 2ft 
See iotigh. 

N n 
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Horse-radish, the chening of, i ibility to the organs of taste whi n 

t, the want of fresh air in, more dangerous to the patients than 
75. Cleanliness p culiarly necessary in, 8;. Often spread infection by lniu 
ted i:i the middle of populous towns, 90. How rtn y might l>< rendered ■ 
eles for the sick. ibid. Particularly in infectious J The sick in, ought 

jiut to be crowded together, 151, note. 
Bouses, instead of contrivances to make thetn close and warm, ought to !*■ regularly 
ventilated. 73. In initially situations unwholesome. 74. Ought to be liniii 
situation, 100. Danger of inhabiting new-built i thoroughly 

Are often rendered damp fay unseasonable cleanliness, ibid. Are dt 
b< pt too close anil hot, 101. 
Husbandmen, the peculiar disorders thej are exposed to, from the vicissitudes of ilia 

weather, -IP. 
Kuxbam, Dr. recommends the study of the dietetic part of medicine, vii. 
Hijilrineplii.ius. See Dropsy. 
Hydrophobia, Dr. Ttssot's method of curing, 290. Kittering's Specific, 202. 

■>et ton*. See / 
Myj>ochtniilriacaffectionx,i\\n;u-nt\y produced by intense study, 53. Their causes, anal 
who most subject to them, 272. "The general intentions of cure, ibid. Regimen, 
273. 

t. a disorder produced by the habitual use oT ten, 62. General causes of, 270. 
Symptoms, ibid, Proper treatment of, ibid. Regimen, 271. Medicines adapted to, 
ibid. 
Hysteric cclic, symptoms and treatment of, 190. 

M/LS. why maliguantfevere are often generated mtbetn, 73. Often spread an inf e> 
tion by being situated in the middle of populous towns, 89. Ought to be removed, 
B0. 
fanin, M. his relation of the recovery of an overlaid inl"ant,361. And of amanTrhohad 
hanged himself, ibid. 

, the different stages of its appearance, with the causes of this disorder, 232, ail. 
Symptoms, and regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid, 
Jesuits bark. See Bark. 

he whole system of their laws tending to promote cltanliness,8fi, 88. 
tsion, a particular kind of inflammation in the intestine's, 193. 
i.mc inth.e breast, in consumptions, how to make it break inwardly, vchm rint 
not to be discharged by other means, 123. Imposlhumes after the small-pox, proper 
•oentof, 155. 
xency if wine, distinguished from a diabetes, 208. Experiment for relief, ibi'l. 
an, is one consequence of intense study, 57, General causes, and remedies for, 
,254. 

c, its bad^tTects on the constitution, 76. Occasions glandular obstructions, ibid. 
Ill consequences of two much indulgence in bed, 77. 13 the parent ol 
Qauseofmost nervous disorders, 274. 

the foundation of a good or bad constitution, generally laid in this season of 
life, 29. 

nearly one half of those horn in Great Britain die under twelve years of a^e,29. 
1 mostly by art, ibid. Ought not to be suckled by delicate women, ibid. lmpur< 
tance of their being nursed by their mother,, 30. Often lose their lives or become 
ned,by errors in clothing them, 33. How the art of bandaging 
•evince of the midwife, ibid. How treat' d in Africa, 34, nou. 
>.uions on their organical structure, and on the cat: 
•hey so frequently die of convulsions, 35. Why exposed to (. 
rows, ibid. Rules for their dress, ibid. Their food, 36. Heflec 
they are exposed to, 320. Why their first disorders are in their 

r bowels, ibid. The meconium, 321. Thrush, ibid. ■ 
Galling and excoriations, ibid. Stoppage ofth 
ibid. Looseness, 324. Eruptions, tic.'. Scabbed heads, 325. 
eraup, 32 '". Teething, 327. Rickets, 328. Convulsions. 330. Wati - 
SJI. How to recover infants seeminsrly dead, 359. Ought never to si 
beds with their mothers or nurses, 3 1. note. Case of the reeo 

fa«t, . a.i infant seemii.pl;. kill, u i.y a strong convulsion fit, and recover- 

ed. 3 'mi. 

i judii ious or unm ci nary att< ndanee on the sick, 
funerals, ibid. Ij 
rt A, Hi id. Is ipread b 
lous towns,/'/;''/. Hob to piweui i.. I'w i hysicians liable 

to spri might be 

lie danger of, by 

.os the labori mtelres to, 50. Proper 

treatment of, 33 1. 
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Inflammation of th e Madder. 

of the brain. 

of till 

i.l' theintestii 

ofthe kuliiej <. Si .• Kidneys. 

ol' tin- liver. 

ofthe lung*. Sec Perijmcumtmy* 

•of the stomach. See Stomach. 



■ of the throat. Sea Quinsy 

-ot the \souil). Bei 



oitncvsomo. 

fetfbrten, advantages of,over decoctions, 399. How to obtain rich infusion from weak 
•'.' Preparation of the bitter infusion, 40O. Infusion of the baric, ibid. 

Infusion ofcarduus, ibid. OiTinseed,t4 tl. Of rosea, ibid. Of tamarinds, and senna, 

(AM Spanish infusion, ibid. Forth 
Jnn.t. the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 09. The sheets in, how 

.......fj.rt ... IdTB \e ...ll'llSO* itt'./t 



treated i ing, ioid 



treated to save .ia>ning, i'jm. 

e small pox. more fa\ ourably rect ived here than in neighbouring eoot* 
155. Cannot prove of general utility while kept in the bands ofa 
Ko myste ry in the process, I5f>. May safely be peri'""""-'' '" 
Various methods of doing it, itutl. 'i'he c 



.brmed by parents or i 
. .horted 
ti""jinst the operation, 157. Arguments cited from Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inr 
oculati . Ought 1o be rendered universal, '"« 

s of, stated, 150. Might be performed 
bvcleigvtm i, 160. The proper seasons and age for ptr- 

foraiing it, 161. Will often mend the habit of body, ibid. Neeeuary preparation and 

: Ofthe Cow-pox, 1C2-1C). . . 

ep into the ear, how to force them out, 227. Poisonous, the oitca 

ot.how to be treated, 291. . . 

Intemperance, one great cause of the diwascs of seamen, 51. T he danger ot, arguea 

dam the construction ofthe human body, 32. The analogy in tha nourishment ot 

plants and animals, ibid. Is the abuse of natural passions, ibid. In diet, •*•«•"» 

liquor and carnal pleasures, ibid. The bail Consequences of, involve whole families, 

83. Effects of drunkenness on the constitlUon, ibid. Persons who seldom get 

.hunk, may nevertheless injure their constitutions by drink, ibid. 1 he Habit ot 

king frequently acquired under misfortunes, 8-:. Is peculiarly hurtful to young 

persons, ibid. Leads to all other vices, ibid. 

Intermitting fever. Sec Ague. . ,_ .___ 

Intestine:,; inflammation of, general eauses from whence it proceeds, 193. Thesymp- 

turns regimen, and medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to guard against it, 1M. 

produces a fever, 83. Fatal consequences ol a daily repetition ot thjai ice 
. Persons who seldom get drunk, may nevertheless injure tluir constitution by 
iking ibid. Gettingdrunk.a hazardous remedy (or a cold. 136. Oitcn . pr. 
I effects, 3. r 9. Proper cautions for treating persons in liquor, uui. llie saicsi 
drink after a debauch, 360. Remarkable case, ibid. 

^'extraordinary recovery of an iula.it seemingly killed by a strong convul- 

.ted by, 302. 

how te make them take the best effect. 261. • ... ,„ 

are and symptoms ofthis disease described. 243. So phur, the best remedy 

,/. Great dang r of the in.judici .us use ot mercurial preparations for, 849. 

ihe best pp scrvative against, 250, H«/r. ■ 

I " form of, explained, 400. Preparation of the camphorated julep, u,d. Cor- 

■ juli p" Wd. \ Expectorating julep, 401. Musk jtrlep, tbxd. Salme julep, *Hk 

MESMXCRAL, recommended by Dr. Duplanil, for the Hooping-cough, 

'animation of, its general causes, 103. Its symptoms and proper '•• Simen, 

"r»l treatment, ibid. Where it proceeds from the stone and b r*vcl, 1S9. 

Cautions for those subject tolhis disorder, t'nd. see Gravel. 

L^OXlOutl U peculiar disorder, incident to, 40. Th.folly of 

™n emul. ting 'act. other in trials of strength, ibid. Disadvantage, attnfear. their 

d 50 ow ,\,ev eapos, themselves to inflammations, •*«/.. Hanger ol sleepingus 

tl, ,un i,l Lon K fasting hurtful to then., ibid. « njune. arising Iron, poor living, 

J of the diseases of labourers, not only occasioned but aggravated, b, 

^ '•t!;^:^ ^ ,,;^U -V;' ^ ,- ^.r^^Vi^^icnces or eollectin^a n^n^, 

Uo,v to an-.; . for the tooth-ach ue pain in the gc ut, 230, 
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administer for tlie cramp in the stomach, 265. Is good for flatulent 
over dose of, 285. Medical treatment in Lb 
rious to young 
J,eef/ifi\ may bo successfully applied ,500, iio'r. And to dispi r« 

per to apply to children where iuttauimat 
nig, 328. Objections to bleeding with t hero, 333. 
lient in soups, 383. 

lent in this country now than formerly, 216. Requires tl 
atment as the scurry, 

r treatment for, 233. 
ntly be restored, when the appearances of it are snip: nded by sudden 
casualties, 348, 352, 362. 

, persons apparent] hilled by, might possibly he recovered by the use ofpropet 

immended to prevent gravel in the* kidneys from degenerating; to the 
. 210. Is a good remedy tor worms, 231. Hap] 
ulcers. 341. 

ii to abate fits of an ai>ue, 110, note. His directions for in 
putrid remitting fevers. 142, note* 
Im- burns, preparation of, 402. White liniment, ibid. For the piles, ibid* 

children to inflammatory disorders, 38. Fermented, tl 
incd. 63. The bad consequences of making them l 1. Why 

re their own liquors, 64. Cold, the danger of drinking, 
■when a pi rson is hot, 100. 

iced by sedentary employment, 57. 
[illumination of, its causes nud symptoms, 200. rtcgim"n and medical tr^t- 
i. Abscess in, how to he treated, Ibid. Cautions in the event of a icir- 
being formr-il 
in American plant used by the natives in the venereal diseases, 305. 
Lochia, n suppression of, how to be treated, 316. 
Locked Jaw. ' 

, in disi asi s, are the calls of rJRure, and often point out w hat may be of real 

\r, habitual, general direction for perso is subject to, 06. Its i 
i ought never to be stopped. ibid* Medical 
is causes, 20-1. Means oi' checking it when necessary, ibid, la 
|> rtr< atment of, 324. 

Ig stofall the passions, PI. Is no*, rapid in its ] 

nst at its commencement, ibid. To pretend to it 
ent,- cruelty to the object, ibid* Children often real martyrs between 
n and <iut> , 95, . 

to us of, 3o3. Mercury the only certain remedy Known in Ku- 
,304. Saline preparations of men 
. How to administer corrosive sublimate, ibid. American n 

fin i . 305. 

ists working in beading postures, 54. Studious persons I 
of, 57. 
hly injurious to the organs of ta 11,270. 

Or. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the small pox, 1 

■ ly for the heart-burn, 256. Is i he best medicine in all 
*. 32.'. 

run in the tooth-ach, 227. 
nma. 250 Sei 
ior to brut, i in the managi ment ot his yon 

the growth of, produced th rickfts in Chil 

'Ith by eotitini 
he workm< n, 

in confi ' Lo sedentary artists, ibid. 

b tl 

mtraeti d without a due attention to health and foi 
( ipe for the bi j, 2t,7. His cha 

*s ought toemploy their leii irdening, 55. 
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■m, thf-best mode of expelling it. 30, 21. 

u . i he operation of, doubtful at best, ibid. Is made 
a mystery of, by its professors, xi. The study of, neglected by gentlemen, xii. Thii 
ignorance lays men open to pretenders, ferf. Ought to be generally understood, 
ibid. A diffusion of the knowledge of, would destroy quackery, xiv. Objections' to 
the cultivation of mtdical red,iWrf. The theory of, can never supply 

th<' want o( experi. net- and'obvi rv:..io i 
Mcdieiuet,hz\i: more virtue attributed to them than they deserve, 104. Ought not to* 
be administered by the ignorant, nor without caution, 105. Want of ptrsevt ranca 
iu the use of, one reason, why chronic disi-ases are so seldom cured, 243. Many re- 
tained, which owe their reputation to credulity, 388. Are multiplied and compound- 
ed in proportion to ignorance of the causes and nature of diseases, ibid. Disadvanta- 
gesol compounded medicines, ioirf. Are often adulterated for the sake <,f colour, 390. 
The relative proportions of, for different ages, ibid. A list of medical preparations as> 
ought to be kept for private practice, 391. 
Melancholy, religious, its effects, 95. Leads -f» suicide, ibid. Defined, with its causes, 

239. Symptoms and regftnen, 260. Medical treatment, Md. 
Menstrual discharge in women, the commencement and decline of, the most critical pe- 
riod of their lives, 309. Confinement injurious to crowing young women, ibid, and 
tight lacing for a line shape, 310. Symptoms of the first appearance of this discharge, 
ibid- Objects of attention in regimen at this time, ibid. Ought to be restored when- 
ever unn.iturallv obstructed, and how, 311. When an obstruction proceeds front 
another malady, the first cause is to he removed, ibid. Treatment under a redundan- 
cy of the discharge, 312. Regimen and medicine proper at the final decline of th« 
menses 313. 
Mercury may be given in desperate cases of an inflammation of the intestines, 194. 
Cautions for administering it, ibid, note. Great caution necessary in using mercurial 
preparations for the itch, 240, Is seldom necessary in a gonorrhoea, 296. How to 
administer it when needful in that disorder, ibid. Solution of mercurj , how to make, 
297, note. Is the only certain remedy known in Europe for the cure oi a confirmed 
lues, 304. Saline preparations of. more efficacious than the mercurial ointment, ibid. 
How to administer corrosive sublimate in venereal cases, ibid. Necessary cautions lit 
the use of mercury, 305. Proper seasons for entering on a course of, 300. Prepare* 
tions for, ibid. Hegimen under a coarse of, ibid. 
Mexereon root, a powerful assistant in venereal cases, 305. 

Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be practised by any woman not properly qualifi- 
ed, 115, note. . , . , 
Midu-ivcs, historical view of the profession, 33. How they became intrusted with the 
care of bandaging infants, with the ill effects of their attempts at dexterity in this ot- 
bid. Instances of their rashness and officious ignorance, 320, note. 
I Fever. See Fever. • 
that of the mother, the most natural food for an infant, 35. Cows milk, bctteo 
unboiled than boiled, 37. Is a good antidote against the scurvy 62. Ol more value 
in consumptions than the whole Materia Mcdka, vis. Its great efficacy in the scurvy, 
2'5. A mill- diet proper both for men and women, in cases ot barrenness, 319. 
ever. See Fever, 
utiles, how to administer for the hooping-cough, 191. 

,,(, to be distinguished from those of the body, 104. ScePasston*. 
. . xposed to injuries from unwholesome air, and mineral particles, -; 8. Cautions 

al waters, the danger of drinking them in too large quantities, 207. Are of con- 
I, .able service in weakness of the stomach, 255. Cautious concerning the drinking 

Mi £ general remarks on thisform of medicine. 101. Composition ofthe astringent 
"ture ibid. Diuretic mixture, iWrf. Laxative absorbent mixture, tlnd. Saline 

EStSSfiA* by «te common people at Edinburgh 84. note: 
terotis. when they think it below them to ...use their ow n children, 20. 




to irive their Cut reii proper cjrrei», -■- , -■ . 

Moufh,l «t putting pins or other dangerous articles into, S<9 



^art^If S?^other funguses are often gathered instead of 
"performance of, recommended as a proper amusement for studious 

... nroduced bv. under particularcircumstanc^,in the D 
:" J i™liS reu!etfy in the-ep.lewf^j. Audftr *eHittup,»5. Jfc* 

white! a good remedy in U»e rheumatism, M3i 

** ' Is n 2 
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. and symptoms, 197. Mi.ii 

ns described, 28''i. Proper ti 

lite drop- 
sy, i36. Promotes urine and perspiratii n 

Hun; ulcer in, how to cure, 2 JO. toppage of, in children, Iiow to i 

Xurscs, their superstitious prejudice; in bathing of children, 43. 
dence of a good one, 45. Tin ir usual faults poiuted out, 

their neglect of duty u>\v:irds Children, ibid. Their mistaki 
eruptions, ibid. And loose stools, 4 '. Are opt to conceal thi liildreu 

ih.. i arise from their o\\ n negligi uce, ibid, Ought to he punished for the misfortunes 
they thus occasion, ibid. Sensible, often able to d r than persons 

bred to physic, 103. Are liable to catch the small-pox again from those lliey nurse in 
that disorder, LSI, note 

■ry ought to be the largest and bi st aired room in a house, 44. 
rley, more wholesome when boiled, .177. 
nily made into bread, and pei i it, are healthy and rob 

Erroneous! j supposed to occasion skin diseases, ibid. Oatmeal and milk a proper 
tood for chifdri n, ibid. 

ntidole to the injuries arising from working in mines or metals, 4S. Salad oil, 
the bc»t application' to the bile of a wasp or bee, 891. Camphorated, how to 
prepare, -103. 

, the proper menstruum for, 4c,r>. 

,i applied to wounds and ion 
'iid. Ointment ol Calamine, ibid. Emollient oint- 
Issue ointment, ibid. Ointment ol I 
rial ointment, ibid. Ointment of sulphur, ibid. White ointment, ibid. See 
Limn 

> Ei;c, 
. fllcaciuus'in a cholera morbus, 202. In a diabetes, 208. When propc r for the 
U, 225. Recommended for the tooth-aeh, 226. Are delusive remedii 
. See Laudanum. 

I, how to candy, 3V*. How to preserve orange and lemon juice 
,400. 
for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 290, nue. 
per external aplication in a fracture, 34(i. 
in consumptions, 120, note. 

ler explained, 261. Its causes, ibid. Medical trcatmont,2flS. 
120. 

their children in marriage, often a 

. nvte. See lathers and Mothers. 
Pr.rsn.-.. * . 332, 

eat influence both in the cause and 

ie best method of counteracting the violence of an) M lh« 

in casi s of flatulency, 223. 

I cured, ai.d partly regenerated, by a careful attention to cleanliness, 

neny, who most subject to, 121. Its causes, symptoms, and ; 

Ie the obstruction of, disorders the whole frame, 

Wet t Damp buls, ibid. Damp houses, 100. Suddiu 

transit ions from heat to cold, 

s n lulling from the study of, x. 

It, 302 

it inattention to the management of children, 31. 

ts,a badpraelic :_u in, until tutuniinc tan give *& 

114. 

US to the HojHath, G2j 
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ml blind, ili' distinction between, 21 I. Who most subjeettotho disor- 

topped, ihid. Proper treatment of the blind piles, ibul. External 
tits ni'Iittlif usi-, i/jhI. 

if, for an inflammation of the intestines, 194. Tht 
intention of this cla 

V tid pill. ibid. II, d. Mercurial pill, ibid. Mer urial 

Hid. flumroer'i pill, ibid. Purging pills, ibid. Pill for tlic Jaundice, -J04. Squill 
pill- pills, j,«V. 

fht never to l>. used in the dressing of children, 35. Swallowed, discharged 
i ulcer in ih • side, 340, nutt. 

leral intentions of, and their u ual basis, 404. Preparation of the com- 
mon plaster, ibid. ter, ibid. Anodyne pla>t r, ring plat- 
ter, ibid. Gum plaster, ibid Mercurial plaster, ibid. Stomach plaster, ibid. Warm 
plaster, 405. Was plaster, fito 

the nature of tbe disorder explained, with its can's, 117, Syraptoi 
Regimen, 118. Medical treat nieiit,ioM(, Adecoitiou ofseneka reckoned a specific 
in, ibid, li istard ;>l hi tsy 120. 

fmtont. the nature ami cure <if. a general concern, and easily acquired, 234. Mineral 
'Mi poisons, i'l'ul. Bite- of poisonous animals, 286. Uiteofa 
I'. I lie practice of sucUin:,' the poison out of 
wound] J, ibid. note. Poisonous plants ought to he destroyed in the 

;. Negro remedy to cure the bite of a rattle sn 
•niity against poisons, ibid. 
Poor i i0. 

dors ol the lung'!. 40. 

rious to the he '1th of sedentary artists, 54. 
l'ointuc, the best . bread, stfo. The mealy kind deemed most ntn 

381. Simply boiling or roasting, the best mode of cooking them, ibid. S»ti' 
ton and poi i i g and palata 

giving their cmldi-en proper exercis ',40. 
. Not onlj occasions, but aggravates many ol th 
I. tin poorgreal sufferers by the sale of bad provisions, 61, note. 

wounds, 337. 
for making and administering. 405. Astringent pou le* 
prepora . /•/. Powtler of boh inative \><j\\ 

purging powder, ibid* Saline 1 
Sudorific, powder, ibid. Worm powder, 4^.0. Purging 
tb(> tapi -worm, ibid. 

tins, 149. Its causes ami tj 
hie sj mptonis in, ibid. Ri 
pali ill ; th, eruptive fever, ihid. Children in this i 

unglil me bed. 151. Should be allowed cl 

lit not to appi ar in publl 

I. When and how to open the pustule;, 
ibid. Oi'i.io.ola: 163. 

of, 205. Huh ir women 

, i to, 313. Causes and symj 
Treatment in 

. ; -:»»;. nts exposed to danger by their being writl D 
. public injury, 60. 

, habitual use i 

i in the 
Komi of a g. uile i 

in thesmall-p ■ and unfavourable appearances of, 149. The jug- 

When and bo 4 to open, 154. 

y i-i than they cure, '276. See Em 
, how tod »ti 

li d. Si. 

and to whom most fatal, 179, li, crime*, 
VIedieal applications 
ueiii when he cannot swallow, i 

« ni.i and iU causes, 1<j3. its symptoms, ibuf, 

Hegineji and Medical mauuem, u *. 
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vcpro remedy fir the cure rf 

with ii ediciiic to accomplish thecui < ii. "\V ,H 

s without mi <l'u inc, 105. s 

mil to support the mind under every affliction, 95. Tin 
dwell too much on gloomy subjt ct 

ri powers, 65. Diseases occasioned by, 66. How to trial 
a looseness produced by, 203, 

I .;i", the iudulgciic of, injurious to the constitution, 91. 
estestuil oils, the proper menstruum for, 406. 
in a drowned person, 
(iite ami chronic, distinguished, 211. Causes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. 

bid. Cautions topi rsons suhji ct to mi-, disord i 
n nutritious mueilag-. 69. A gent ral article of diet, 376. bimple boiling 
of, renders it a substitute for bread, ibid. 

,the appearand of, in Bi it .iin, dated from the growth of manni 
dentary employments, 39. The causes of, 329. Symptoms, ibid. Kcpmen ami med- 
ical treatment, ibid, V>o 
Rollers, p. rnicious tend ncy of applying them round the bodies of infants, 35. 
Ramans, ancii nt, tl the clcanlin ss of their towns, 86. 

.ii. st hamorrhagi i, 215. 217. 
it to children and very old persons, 347. The Cat 
pectively, ibid. Mi. thud of treatment, ibid. Cutting- should be avoid 
348. Cautions for persons afflicted with a rupture, ibid. Often prove fatal before 
discovered, ibid. note. 
Rut/ieifoid.Dr. his pr< pa ration for the cure of a dysentery, 221. 

Sailors, their health injurtd by changi ot climati , I and had provisions, Jl. 

Many of their diseases spring from iutemp 

clothes, ibid How the til effects of salt provisions might Peruvian 

bark, the best antidote to sailors on a foreign co.isi, ibid. Cleanliness greatly condu- 
cive to their health. 87. 
Bal-prunnelw.iis good effects in a quinsy, 181. 
Saline draughts, of good use for stopping a i omiting, 206. Preparation of, for this put* 

pose,i6(7/. Peculiarly good in the puerperal liver, 318. 
Saiivation,nol necessary in the cure of the venereal disease, 304. 
Sarsaparilla,» powerful assistant in venereal eases, 305. 

'/head in children, dilacult to cure, ami treatment, 325. . 
Scarlet fever. See Fever. ^C«v-*?^cit.*»,e/f MZX 

Si e Burns. 

School, sending child rm there too young, its bad consequences, 41. Ought to be seated 
in a ilrv air, and ought not lobe too much crowded. 45. 

asm the liver, propi r regimen in the case of. 201. See Cancer. 
Strop Auto, nature of this disease, and its causes, 24b. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen and 

medical in atment, 247. 
Scurvy, why prevalent among the English. 62. Where most prevalent, and the two dis- 
tinctions of, 243. Causes of, ibid. Symptoms and cure, 241. Instructions to sea- 
faring men, J/.'-./. Extraordinary effi ets of milk, 245. Proper liquors, ibid. 

i liii includes the greateraiart of the human species, 53. 
agriculture who are capable of other business, ibid. Sedentary, and active 
rnents ought tone intermixed, for the sake of health, ibid. Artists suffer lis 
wholesome air, by beiug cro' ibid. The))' 

injurious to health, 54, Disorders produced by, ibid. < 
tnry, ibul. Sedentary amusements improper for 
ting to improper food, ibid. Exercise a surer relief for low 
ibid- Gardening a wholesome amusement for the sedentary, 

by intense study, 58. Dietetical advice to the sedentary, 65. Sedentary oc- 
cupations better adapted to women than men, 77, no/c. 
Sea water, a good remedy in the king's evil, 247. 

disorders of, 276. 
SMn, has sometimes extraordinary effects in inflammations of the eyes, 178. Is of set* 

ir preventing apoplexies, 253. The best method of making it, 261- 
Shoes, tight, the bad consequences resulting from, 80. The high heels of women's shoes, 
81.' 

a venereal disorder so termed in the west of Scotland, how to cure, 307. note. 
Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unnecessary visitors to, 88. Persons in In tilth, 
to be kept at a distance from the sick, ibid. Proper nurses ought to lie en. 
about them, 89. Instructions ibravoiding infection, ibid. Physicians too un 
in their visits to them, 90. note. Tolling of bells for the d«ad very dangerous to, V3» 
Their i I. ibid. 

i. 57. 

private practice, 391. 
Directions lor making of, •' 

^#;>, the due proportion, ef, aoi fairy w fe», 78. Wuw tv Jjafc* *i refreshing, '14 
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Complaints of the want of, cliii fly mad,- by the indolent, 79. Heavy suppers cause 
tineas; ty destructive of sleep, iiu/. That in the fore part oi to« 

night ti !<<■, t refreshing, ibid. Earl] risers the longest livers, ibiil. note- 
langer oi'. jo. 
Poor. 
to which the sens • of, is liable, with the remi dies applicable to. 279. 

I in the stone. 210. Soap-lees, how to take, 211. 
d to many disorders from the hardships iln> undcigo,5i. Oui,ht to 1)6 
rate labour in limes of peaci 
1 ot/u. 

artists working in unfavourable postures, r '.. 
utified, the din sins and essential oils of v< getalil 

Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, 408. Spirit ol 

I forerunner of a nervous fever, 2o9. The proper rem* 
sites for, ibid. Cautions k> persons under this so nplaint, 270. 

(fin the colic,195. Ai.d !br gouty complaints in the s to* 
Med by ail persons afflicted with nervous disorders, 2 i«. 
The use of, often fob 

i icd to supply the want of agaric a-; a styptic, 33S, note. Its use in ex- 
tracting substances stopped in the gulh t, 

ict'u e, far more wholesome than sedentary amusements, 77. GulflT.a better ex. 
i than cricket, ibid. note. 
Sptta in the eye, how to treat, 277. 
Squinting, how to correct the habit of,277< 

ridiculous and pernicious article of female dress, SS, 80. The weaving of, tends 
to produt ' cancers in the breast, 281. 

. preparations of, reeommended for restoring lost smell, 280. 
r is the lust application for slight w 

lestcurt for disorders of, 77. Inflammation of, a di order that 
calls foi '■ Svmptonfs, 192, 

ibiil. Pain in, its causes, 228. Remedies for, ibid. Instructions 
for persons subject to. 22! 
Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 97. This disorder ho . 
from the gravel, 209. I symptoms, ibid. R< 

ment,210. Alicant -v, at, r, I, uw to take for this disorder, ibid. The uva 

ursi, a remedv in presi nt n c; i • ■ st for, 211. 
Stool, loose the benefit of, to children, 47. Proper treatment of, when excessi 
The discharge by, cannot be i> Rular, if the mode of living be ii . 
day geni rally sufficient foranadtili ibid. How to produce a regularil 
cps, nt recourse to medicines for costiveliess injurious to the constitution, ibid. 
..incus, 282. 

method of treating, 344 The safest external app 
rom a blistering-plaster, how to guard against, 118. In 
ho\i to relieve, l : 2. From a venei 
! i ourse of tivatim nt for the recovi > j i 

ul ttratment of a miliary (i tn 
. from emulation,49. 

health, 56. The disorders occasioned by, ibid. Character 
lent, 8. Hints of advice to studious por 

59. Health often neglect d while in pos 
for alt, r it is destroyi d, 'bid. No person ought I 
Cull meal, 60. Dietelical advice to the studious, 65. The general tfl 
: 7. 
rrosive, how to administer in - J0I. 

. of suffocation, 3 >1 Ov» 1 1 i 
, an impropi r arlieli in tin n, " 

petite tor br '.re to oo- 

of the o|i> rations ol successfully pi normed by persons unskilled in anat- 

i, ibid. 

rail) excited in an impropei 

nt ot this disor- 

i in children from teething 

• , than b\ th< nient ol, 

>m those af the body, I 

0, o. ; 7. 
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Syrup, the gene ral intention or, 4C6. How to make ril 

■chandlers, and others working on putrid animal substance*, cautious tC 
for the dropsy, a sali and si a, 237. 

Tar, Barbadocs. its efficacy in the nervom colic, : 

Tartar, soluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 334. Ctxarn of, a ^nod nn.(dy in a 
dropsy, 236. And rhcuiVattsm, 241. 

how to restore the sens" of, when injured, 280. 

are exposed to injuries from breathing confined nir,53. Are ■ 
lions, ibid. note. Often lose the use of their legs, £1. Hint* of instruction 
offered to them in regard to their health, 55. 

customary use of, injurious to female constitutions, 32. Destroys thi 
tive powers, and produces hysterics, OS. The bad qua I 
imprudence in the use of it, ibid. Green, chewing of, a remedy for 

Has r. powerful effect upon the nerves, 262. inn: Is bad lor persons troubled 
'. Occasions an unnecessary eousuuiptiun of Dread, 81 
els of an immoderate use of, ibid. 

the disorders attending, 327. Regimen, and medical treatment in, ibid. An- 
plications to the gums, and how to cut them, 328. 
•nee, the parent of health, 82. 
swelled, the cause of, 299, 300. Regimen and medicines in, ibid. TvcatiMtft 
under a cancerous orscrophulous liubit. i 

. Sir Paul Jotldn l!'s prescription for, 325, note. 

.', or the Ioeki d-jaw, the causes, 27-1. Symptoms nntl medicine, 2T5. 
', how it may be quenched when a person is hot, without danger, 100. 
e, destructive of health, 56. 
hi infants, the disorder and its causes described, 321. Medirol treatment of, ibitl. 
t and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form of, 406. 1 
of the aromatic tincture, ibid. Compound tincture of the bark, ibid. Voiatila 
fcetid tincture, 407. Volatile tincture of gum guaiacum. ilr'd. Tincture ofbtailu 
hellebore, ibid. Astringent tincture, ibid. Tincture of myrrh aid aloes, ibid 
ture of opium, or liquid laudanum, ibid. Tincture of hiera picra, ibid. Compound 
tincture of senna, ibid. TinottrVeof Spanish llies, ibid, Tincture of the bal.arn of 
Tolu. ibid. Tincture of rhubarb, ibid. 

his Avis aupcuple, viii. His medical course for the cure of tba 
hydrophobia. 290. His diiv ctions for gathering, preparing, and applying agaric of 
the oak as a styptic, 336, note. Instances from, ot the recovery of drowned ptrious, 
"53, 354. 
Tobacco, a clyster of a decoction of, useful to excite a vomit, 351. A clyster of the fumtp 
Of, will stimulate the iuti stiues, and produce a stool, \97,note. 
• notion of, d. stroyed by wearing tight sboes,8l. 

neralcs if, 225. Medical treatment of, 226. When to be extracted, 

to the children of the poor, 44. Children 
I into towns, 45. Cleanliness not si 
1. attended to in, 35. Oi li d with plenty of water for washing tlu» 

strc i list inf ction in, 39, 90. 

breathe un\t holesome ;ur, 13, 53. 
ion, 100. 
led lo, 2. Ought to be. very Baleful Dot to 
i, 107. 

rheumatism, 243. 

Turn ,0 2. 

-.7. nottt 

...T/..V. Sei 
Vapour oi, t, rmeuting ' 

imal f. '.od, 62. Their extras* 
Binary effects in the seult y 244. 

i why on.iited in the first drtion of iMs work, 2 
cumstancei attending ihis disorder. ib>a I he virwl nt gononh i 
£98. Swelled 

'■• 

ii. I. often too innchdisregai 
, improrenieiiti 

. and ought to be mrtl by nil travellers, M. 

Should he si'iinkled in sick chauibcrs, 89, 115, 135. i. . ice in '-h«| 
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i any kind or poison, 291. It! medical properties, 408, 
medicinal substances, ibid. How to prepara 
of roses, 409. Vinegar of squills, 
fiprr the bite of. the sufflcii ncy of tbc grease for tlie cure of,doubieii, 200. Method of 

treatment reoommended, ibid. 
Vitriol, i lixir of an excellent medicine in weakness of the stomach, 255. And for windy 

aamplnints, 259. 
Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 260. 

hi ir use in agues, 110 ; and in the nervous fever, 131. Cautions for adminis- 
hi the putrid (ever, 136. Ought by no means to lie administered in an inflam- 
mation of the stomach, 102. Arc useful in cases of repletion, 203. Arc powerful 
lies, in the jaundice, 233. Are the first object to be pursued when poison has 
eiv il into U; e in the hooping cough, and how to 

administer them to children, 190. Mid wives too rash in the use of, 318, note. Form 
of a g ntle one for i i ■ ■ .1 in the bowels, 320. 

' , the several causes of, 20"-. Medical treatment o?,ibid. Saline draught for 

stopping of, 206. Causes olj in children, 323. How to be treated, ibid. Of blood. 
See I 
Voyage, a long one frequently cures a consumption, 124. Voyages have an excellent 

u persons afflicted with nervous disorders, 258. 
VRETEI! S, and their use. described, 199, note. 

• appearances and quality of, too uncertain to form any determined judgment 
from, 96. Dr. Cheyne's judgment n; to the due quantity of, not to be relied on. 97. 
The secretion and discharge of, how obstructed, ihid. Had consequence of retaining 
it too long, ibid. Too great calamity of, tends to a consumption, ibid. Stoppage of, 
causes, 1 19. Cautions as to the treatment of, ibid. Diabetes, 206. In- 
Mntincney of, 208. Suppression of, medical treatment in, ibid. Cautions to per- 
sons subject to this disorder, ibid. Bloody, causes of, 213. Medical treatment o<J 
\n obstinate deafness cured by warm urine, 279, note. 
Vrinc doctors, their impudence, and great success from the credulity of the populace, 
07, note. 

a remedy in present request for the stone, 211. 
H'ALLS, high, onsi bofesome, by obstructing the free current •fair, 74. 
Wnn/Vt-sencc, preparation of,403. His fistula paste, a popular remedy that may da. 

serve trial, 341. 
tVitrt occasion putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia of dead careasses, 133. 
irnets, or bees, how the bite of, on gilt to be treated, 291. 

equently unwholesome by mineral impregnations, 62. Cautions forthe choice 
of, 63. Cold, the danger of drinking when a person is hot. 100. 

i the head, is a disorder chiefly incident to children, 331. Its causes, symptom.*, 
per treatment, ibid. The nature of the disorder seldom discovered indue 
or cure, 332, note. 

ly infusion, how to prepare; Lime-water, 409. Compound Knic wat 
itcTj ibid. Styptic water,»6irf. Tar water, ibid. 
distilled, their medical uses, 409. Preparation of cinnamon w.-' 
..ater, 410. Peppermint water, ibid. Spearmint v !'ose wa» 

' imaica pi pper water, ibid. 
I .millions distilled, how to prepare. Spirituous Cinnamon water. 410. Spiritfe 

ous Jamaica p pper watt r, ibid. 

ng of children from the breast, the proper mode a£ 
. of, which produce the putrid fever, 133. 
.lion to persons going down in them, 7\notc. Deep, ought not be entered tiB 
in, is purilii d, 354. 

i excellent drink in a dysentery, 221, and in the rheo Orange 

make, 114. Alum whey, 207, 410. Mustard whey, ibid. Scorbutus 

How to cure, 
. Dr. bis remedit s tor flatulencies, 263. 
Wind. See .' 

, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, and sitting near thent 

101. 
<> most the only medicine necessary in a nervous fever. 131. 

ipnt'ies of. 410. Their.use ill extracting the virtues af medicinal 

ntlu Imiiithic wine, 411. Aniimonial wine, ibid. 

.vine, itm. Ipecacuanha wine, ibid. Chalybeate or steel wine, ibid. Sto- 
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ncy of tolling b 

Tmir constitution injured by I- 

!io work in ill 

!••. .it I lip 

Instructions : cbi lil-hirth, 31 

:o» to^inii! '. Tin put r[)i nil i^wr, ibid. 

i ii in child-bed , ibid. 

licatiouin the gout, 238. 
','f.illls. 44. 

l-ss produced l>y, 204. Three principal kinds of, disiingtiish- 
0. Symptoms of, ibid. Medical treatment for. 
for children, 231, General cautions for presetting children from them, 833. Dan- 
ger of tak'. i| 
Wort, p or the scurvy, and proper to drink at sen, 245. Is a power) 

cdy in cancerous ca- 
Wounds, are not cured by external applications, .135. Are cured by untui 
Proper course of trcati:.ent, ihid. How to stop the bleeding, I 
impn 'iid. M thod of dressing them, ibid, l'oulticts ibr inl 

, ibid. 
Writing, hints of ads ice to those who are much employed in, $7, 58. 
rul hint for the cure of. 307. note. 
; animals, all exert their organs of motion as soon rj they are able, 3t. 
ZlXi', the flowers of, popular remedy for the epilepsy, 264. 
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In his article on " The Ocean [ 

Steamer," in the July Harper, Mr. Jacob 
Abbott gives an explanation of sea-sickness, j 
which is both scientific and likely to upset j 
popular notions on the subject. /The sickness | 
is not owing to the effect of the motion of the, 
vessel upon the digestive organs, but, prima- 
rily, to an affection of the brain, the nausea 
being secondary and symptomatic. "While 
we are on the land, and surrounded by objects 
that are near and fixed, the brain maintains 
its "instinct of equilibrium,"— as that instinct 
is called by which the brain takes cognizance 
of the relation of the body to the perpendicu- 
lar. When we are on the sea, where no 
fixed objects are in view, the seiisj^pPoni- 
libriuin is lostj efforts to retain itpr^Ete gid- 
diness, the liver and digestive organs arc, in 
turn affected, and sickness results. The 
same sensation is often experienced by pa8- 
sengers in a close stage coach, cut off, not 
from fresh air as is commonly supposed, but 
from a siy/tt of the stable objects of nature. 
If voyagers over rough and rolling billows 
had in near view any uomovina objects on 
which to fix the eve, and by whfch to satisfy 
the instinct referred to, the discomforts of 
sea-sickness would be avoided. n3]0 
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